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PART    SECOND. 

1493—1617. 

Ths  pbsioi)  when,  the  interior  organization  of  the  mom- 
archt  haying  been  completed,  the  spanish  nation 
entered  on  its  schemes  of  discovert  and  conqitest; 
or  the  period  illustrating  more  particxtlarlt  the 
porrign  policy  of  ferdinand  and  isabrlla. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ITAUAN  WARS.  —  PABTmON  OF  NAPLES. -' QONSAI.VO 

OVERRUNS  CALABRIA. 

1498—1602. 

Lous  Xn.'0  DeaigoB  on  Italy. — Alarm  of  the  Spaaiah  Cooxt  —  Bald 
Condoet  of  its  Minister  at  Rome.  —  Celebrated  Partition  of  Naples. 
— Gonsalvo  sails  against  the  Turks.  —  Success  and  Cruelties  of  the 
IVeoeh.  — GonaalTo  invades  Calabria.  ->  He  punishes  a  Motinj.  *- 
His  mnnifioent  Spirit.  —  He  captures  Tarento.  —  Seizes  the  Duke 
nf  Calabria.  ^ 

During  the  last  four  years  of  our  narrative,  in  cHi^TER 
which  the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  and  the  - 
progress  of  foreign  discovery  appeared  to  demand 
the  whole  attention  of  the  sovereigns,  a  most  im- 
portant revolution  was  going  forward  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy.    The  death  of  Charles  the  Eighth  would 
seem  to  have  dissolved  the.  relations  recently  arisen 
between  that  country  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
to  have  restored  it  to  its  ancient  independence.     It 
might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  France, 
under  her  new  monarch,  who  had  reached  a  mature 
age,  rendered  still  more  mature  by  the  le83<M)s  he 
had  received  in  the  school  oi  adversity,  would  feel 
the  folly  of  reviving  ambitious  schemes,  which  had 
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cost  so  dear  and  ended  so  disastrously.  Italy,  too, 
it  might  have  been  presumed,  lacerated  and  still 
bleeding  at  every  pore,  would  have  learned  the  fatal 
consequence  of  invoking  foreign  aid  in  her  domestic 
quarrels,  and  of  throwing  open  the  gates  to  a  tor- 
rent, sure  to  sweep  down  friend  and  foe  indiscrim- 
inately in  its  progress.  But  experience,  alas  !  did 
not  bring  wisdom,  and  passion  triumphed  as  usual. 

Louis  the  Twelfth,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
assumed  the  titles  of  Duke  of  Milan  and  King  of 
Naples,  thus  unequivocally  announcing  his  intention 
of  asserting  his  claims,  derived  through  the  Visconti 
family,  to  the  former,  and  through  the  Angevin 
dynasty,  to  the  latter  state.  His  aspiring  temper 
was  stimulated  rather  than  satisfied  by  the  martial 
renown  he  had  acquired  in  the  Italian  wars ;  and 
he  was  urged  on  by  the  great  body  of  the  French 
chivalry,  who,  disgusted  with  a  life  of  inaction, 
longed  for  a  field  where  they  might  win  new  laurels, 
and  indulge  in  the  joyous  license  of  military  adven- 
ture. 

Unhappily,  the  court  of  France  found  ready  in- 
struments for  its  purpose  in  the  profligate  politi- 
cians of  Italy.  The  Roman  pontiff,  in  particular, 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  whose  criminal  ambition  as- 
sumes something  respectable  by  contrast  with  the 
low  vices  in  which  he  was  habitually  steeped,  wil- 
lingly lent  himself  to  a  monarch,  who  could  so 
effectually  serve  his  selfish  schemes  of  building  up 
the  fortunes  of  his  family.  The  ancient  repuUic 
of  Venice,  departing  from  her  usual  sagacious  poli- 
cy, and  yielding  to  her  hatred  of  Lodovico  Sforza, 
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and  to  the  lost  of  territorial  acquisition,  consented  to  chaptkk 
unite  her  arms  with  those  of  France  against  Milan*  — ^ — 
in  consideration  of  a  share  (not  the  lion's  share)  of 
the  spoils  of  victory.  Florence,  and  many  other 
inferior  powers,  whether  from  fear  or  weakness,  or 
the  shortsighted  hope  of  assistance  in  their  petty 
international  feuds,  consented  either  to  throw  their 
weight  into  the  same  scale,  or  to  remain  neutral.^ 

Having  thus  secured  himself  from  molestation  in 
Italy,  Louis  the  Twelfth  entered  into  negotiations 
with  such  other  European  powers,  as  were  most 
likely  to  interfere  with  his  designs.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian,  whose  relations  with  Milan  Would 
most  naturally  have  demanded  his  interposition, 
was  deeply  entangled  in  a  war  with  the  Swiss. 
The  neutrality  of  Spain  was  secured  by  the  treaty 
of  Marcoussis,  August  6th,  1498,  which  settled  all 
the  existing  differences  with  that  country.  And  a 
treaty  with  Savoy  in  the  following  year  guarantied 
a  free  passage  through  her  mountain  passes  to  the 
French  army  into  Italy.* 

Having  completed  these  arrangements.  Louis  lost  JJf  a^'," Jj; 
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no  time  in  mustering  his  forces,  which,  descending 
like  a  torrent  on  the  fair  plains  of  Lombardy,  "«*«^» 
effected  the  conquest  of  the  entire  duchy  in  little 
more  than  a  fortnight ;  and,  although  the  prize  was 
snatched  for  a  moment  from  his  grasp,  yet  French 
valor  and  Swiss  perfidy  soon  restored  it.  The 
miserable  Sforza,  the  dupe  of  arts  which  he  had  so 

^  Gaicciardini,  Istoria,  torn.  i.  ^  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique, 

lib.  4,  p.  314.  ed.  1645.  — Flassan,  torn.  iii.  pp.  397-400.  — Flanan, 

Diplomatie  Fran^aise,  torn.  i.  pp.  DiplomaUe  Fran^aise,  torn.  i.  p. 

i76, 2T7.  9T9. 
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PART  long  practised,  was  transported  into  France,  where 
-";_. .  he  lingered  out  the  reminder  of  his  days  in  doleful 
captivity.  He  had  ftrst  called  the  barbarums  into 
Italy,  and  it  was  a  righteous  retribution  which  made 
him  their  earliest  victim.' 
AiArmofuie  Bv  thc  conoucst  of  Milan,  France  now  took  her 
place  among  the  Italian  powers.  A  preponderating 
weight  was  thus  thrown  into  the  scale,  which  dis- 
turbed  the  ancient  political  balance,  and  which,  if 
the  projects  on  Naples  should  be  realized,  would 
wholly  annihilate  it.  These  consequences,  to  which 
the  Italian  states  seemed  strangely  insensible,  had 
long  been  foreseen  by  the  sagacious  eye  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic,  who  watched  the  movements  of 
his  powerful  neighbour  with  the  deepest  anxiety. 
He  had  endeavoured,  before  the  invasion  of  Milan, 
to  awaken  the  different  governments  in  Italy  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  stir  them  up  to  some 
efficient  combination  against  it.^  Both  he  and  the 
queen  had  beheld  with  disquietude  the  increasing 

'  Gruioewrdini,  Istoria,  lib.  4^p.  dices,  which  eloaded  the  optics  of 

S50  -  S68.— M^moires  de  La  Tr^-  his  coantr^eni  saw  with  aeep  re- 

moille,   chap.   19.,  apad  Petitot,  mx  their  coalition  with  Fnnce, 

Collection  de  Memoires,  torn.  xiv.  the  fatal  coDBequences  of  which  he 

—  Baonaocorsi,  Biario  de'  Suoees-  predicted  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 

^i piillmportanti, (Fioreoza,  1568,)  Venice,   the  former  minister   at 

pp.  20  -  20.  the  Spanish  court.    <<  The  king  of 

4  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Key  Hernan-  France,"  says  he,  "  after  he  has 

do,  torn.  i.  lib.  3,  cap.  31.  dined  with  the  duke  of  Milan,  will 

Martyr,  in  a  letter  written  soon  oome  and  sap  with  you."   (Epist. 

aOer  Stona's  recoTenr  of  his  capi-  207.)    Dam,  on  the  authority  of 

tal,  says  that  the  Spanish  sove-  Borchard,  refers  this  remarnble 

reigns  '*  could  not  conceal  their  joy  prediction,  which  time  so  fuUy  yeri- 

at  the  erent,  such  was  their  jeal-  fied,  to  SIbrza,  on  his  quitting  his 

ousy  of  France."    (Opus  Epist.,  capital    (Hist,  de  Venise,  tom.  iii. 

epist.  213.)     The  same  sagacious  p.  326,  2d  ed.)    Martyr's  letter, 

writer,  the  distance  of  whose  resi-  however,  is  dated   some  months 

dcnce  from  Italy  removed  him  from  previously  to  that  event, 
those  political  factions  and  preju* 
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coiruptioiis  of  the  papal  court,  and  that  ahameless  ohaptbb 

cupidity  and  lust  of  power,  which  made  it  the  con 

venient  tool  of  the  French  monarch. 
37  their  orders,  Garcilasao  de  la  Vega,  the  Span- 
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ish  ambassador,  read  a  letter  from  his  sovereigns  ^«p«i»> 
in  the  presence  of  his  Holiness,  oonnnanting  on  his  ^^^^ 
scandalous  immoralitj,  his  invasion  of  ecdesiastical 
rights  appertaining  to  the  Spanish  crown^  his 
sdiemes  of  selfish  aggrandizement,  and  especially 
his  avowed  purpose  of  transferring  his  aon,  Cssar 
.Borgia,. from  a  sacred  to  a  secular  dignity;  a  cir- 
cumstance diat  must  necessarily  make  him,  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  conducted,  the 
instrument  of  Louis  the  Twelfth.  ^ 

This  unsavory  rebuke,  which  probably  lost  noth-  soumwoi 
ing  of  its  pungency  from  the  tone  in  which  it  was  ^  ^^ 
delivered,  so  incensed  the  pope  that  he  attempted 
to  seize  the  paper  and  tear  it  in  pieces,  giving  vent 
at  the  same  time  to  the  most  indecent  reproaches 
against  the  minister  and  his  sovereigns.  Garcflas- 
so  coolly  waited  till  the  storm  had  subsided,  and 
then  replied  undauntedly,  ^^  That  he  had  uttered  no 
more  than  became  a  loyal  subject  of  Castile ;  that 
he  should  never  shrink  from  declaring  freely  what 
his  sovereigns  commanded,  or  what  he  conceived  to 
be  for  the  good  of  Christendom ;  and,  if  his  Holi*- 
uess  were  displeased  with  it,  he  could  dismiss  him 

5  Lotus  Xn.,  for  the  good  offices  erable  foroe  to  sappcrt  him  in  his 

of  the  pope  in  the  affiur  of  his  di-  fla^itioas  enterprises   against  the 

voiee  mm  the  nnfitrtiinate  Jeanne  princes  of  Roma^a.      Guicciar 

of  France,  promised  the  oncaidi-  dini,  Istoria,  torn.  1.  lib.  4,  p.  207 

nailed  Cssar  Borgia  the  dochy  of  -—  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  IiiinQais, 

Vmlenoe  in  Dauphmy,  with  a  rent  tom.  xr.  p.  275.  —  Carta  de  Garci- 

of  90,000  liyres,   and   a  oonsid-  lasso  de  la  Vega,  MS. 
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PART     from  his  court,  where  he  was  convincecL  indeed,  his 
.  — 1 —  residence  could  be  no  longer  usefuL"^ 
NVfotteiiona     Ferdiuaud  had  no  belter  fortune  at  Venice;  where 

wiih  Venlee  ' 

dMdjhc  cm.  jijg  negotiations  were  conducted  by  Lorenzo  Suarez 
de  la  Vega,  an  adroit  diplomatist,  brodier  of  Gar- 
cilasso.^  These  negotiations  were  resumed  after 
the  occupation  of  Milan  by  the  French,  when  the 
minister  availed  himself  of  the  jealousy  occasioned 
by  that  event  to  excite  a  determined  resbtance  to 
the  proposed  aggression  on  Naples.  But  the  repub- 
lic was  too  sorely  pressed  by  the  Turkish  war,  — 
which  Sforza,  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  diversion  in 
his  own  £sivor,  had  brought  on  his  country, — to  allow 
leisure  for  other  operations.  Nor  did  the  Spanish 
court  succeed  any  better  at  this  crisis  with  the  em- 
peror Maximilian,  whose  magnificent  pretensions 
were  ridiculously  contrasted  with  his  limited  author- 
ity, and  still  more  limited  revenues,  so  scanty,  in- 
deed, as  to  gain  him  the  contemptuous  epithet  among 
the  Italians  of  pochi  denarij  or  ^^  the  Moneyless.  " 
He  had  conceived  himself,  indeed,  greatly  injured, 
both  on  the  score  of  his  imperial  rights  and  his  con- 
nexion with  Sforza,  by  the  conquest  of  Milan  ;  but, 


*  ZariUy  Hist,  del  Roy  Heman-  Castiliao,  howoTer,  appears  to  have 

do,  torn.  i.  lib.  3,  cap.  33.  had  its  e£^t ;  since  we  find  the  pope 

Gfuoilasso  de  la  Vega  seems  to  soon  after  revoking  an  ofifonsive  ec* 

haTO  possessed  little  of  the  courtly  desiastical  provision  he  had  madp 

and  politic  address  of  a  diploma-  in  Spain,  taking  occasion  at  the 

tist.    In  a   sabseqoent   audience,  same  time  to  eulogize  the  character 

which  the  pope  gave  him  together  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  in  full 

with  a  special  embassjr  from  Cas-  consistory.    Ibid.  lib.  3,  cap.  33, 

tile,  his  blunt  expostulation  so  much  35. 

exasperated  his  Holiness,  that  the       f  Oviedo  has  made  this  cavalier 

latter  hinted  it  would  not  cost  him  the  subject  of  one  of  his  dialogues, 

much  to  have  him  thrown  into  the  Quincnagenas,  MS.,^t.  1,  quinc 

Tiber     The  bold  bearing  of  the  3,  dial.  44. 
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with  the  levity  and  cupidity  essential  to  bis  charac-  chapter 

ter,  he  suffered  himself,  notwithstanding  the  remon-  ! 

strances  of  the  Spanish  court,  to  be  bribed  into  a 
truce  with  King  Louis,  which  gave  the  latter  full 
scope  for  his  meditated  enterprise  on  Naples.® 

Thus  disembarrassed  of  the  most  formidable  Loobopemi 
means  of  annoyance,  the  French  monarch  went  ^*^^ 
briskly  forward  with  his  preparations,  the  object 
of  which  he  did  not  affect  to  conceal.  Frederic, 
the  unfortunate  king  of  Naples,  saw  himself  with 
dismay  now  menaced  with  the  loss  of  empire,-  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  taste  the  sweets  of  it.  He  knew 
not  where  to  turn  for  refuge,  in  his  desolate  condi- 
tion, from  the  impending  storm.  His  treasury  was 
drained,  and  his  kingdom  wasted,  by  the  late  war. 
His  subjects,  although  attached  to  his  person,  were 
too  familiar  with  revolutions  to  stake  their  lives  or 
fortunes  on  the  cast.  His  countrymen,  the  Italians 
were  in  the  interest  of  his  enemy ;  and  his  near- 
est neighbour,  the  pope,  had  drawn  from  personal 
pique  motives  for  the  most  deadly  hostility.^  He 
had  as  little  reliance  on  the  king  of  Spain,  his 
natural  ally  and  kinsman,  who,  he  well  knew,  had 
always  regarded  the  crown  of  Naples  as  his  own 
rightful  inheritance.     He   resolved,   therefore,   to 

8  Zoiita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Heman-  Borgia ;  bat  this  was  a  saerifice,  at 

do,  torn.  i.  lib.  3,  cap.  38,  39.  —  which  pride  and  parental  afiection 

Daim,  ^st.  de  Yenise,  torn.  iii.  pp.  alike  revolted.    The  slight  was  not 

396,  339,  347.  —  Mtiratori,  Anna-  to  be  forgiven  by  the  implacable 

li  d'  Italia,  (Milano,   1820,)  torn.  Borgias.    Comp.  Giannone,  Isto- 

xiT.  pp.  9,10.  —  Gaicciardini,  Is-  riadiNapoIi,lib.29,cap.  3.— Guic- 

toria,  torn.  i.  lib.  5,  p.  260.  ciardini,  Istoria,  torn.  i.  lib.  4,  p. 

<  Alexander  VI.  had  requested  223. — Zarita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Her- 

the  hand  of  Carlotta,  daughter  of  nando,  torn.  i.  lib.  3,  cap.  22. 
king  Frederic,  for  his  ron,  Caesar 
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apply  at  once  to  the  French  monarch ;  and  he  en 
deavoured  to  propitiate  him  by  the  most  hnmiliating 
concessions,  —  the  ofier  of  an  annual  tribute,  and 
the  surrender  into  his  hands  of  some  of  the  princi* 
pal  fortresses  in  the  kingdom.  Finding  these  ad- 
vances coldly  received,  he  invoked,  in  the  extremity 
of  his  distress,  the  aid  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  Baja* 
zet,  the  terror  of  Christendom,  requesting  such 
supplies  of  troops  as  should  enable  him  to  make 
head  against  their  common  foe.  This  desperate 
step  produced  no  other  result  than  that  of  furnish- 
ing the  enemies  of  the  unhappy  prince  with  a  plau- 
sible ground  of  accusation  against  him,  of  which 
they  did  not  fail  to  make  good  use.  ^^ 

The  Spanish  government,  in  the  mean  time,  made 
the  most  vivid  remonstrances  through  its  resident 
minister,  or  agents  expressly  accredited  for  the  pur- 
pose, against  the  proposed  expedition  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  guaranty  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the.  tribute  projOTered  by  the 
king  of  Naples."  But  the  reckless  ambition  of 
the  French  monarch,  overleaping  the  barriers  of 
prudence,  and  indeed  of  common  sense,  disdained 
the  fruits  of  conquest  without  the  name. 

Ferdinand  now  found  himself  apparently  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  abandoning  the  prize  at  once 
to  the  French  king,  or  of  making  battle  with  him 


10  GtiiociardiDi,  Istoria,  torn.  i.  Vita  Magni  Gonsalvi,  lib.  I,  p. 

lib.  5,  pp.  265,  266.  —  Giannone,  229.  —  Dara,  Hist,  de  Veniae,  torn, 

btoria  01  Napoli,  lib.  29,  cap.  3.  —  iii.  p.  338. 
Zarita,  Hiat.  del  Key  Hernando,       ^i  Peter  Martyr,  Opua  Epitt., 

torn.  i.  lib.  3,  cap.  40.  —  Giovio,  lib.  14,  epist.  218. 
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in  defence  of  his  royal  kinsman.     The  first  of  these   chaftkk 

measures^  which  wonld  bring  a  restless  and  power* '. — 

ful  rival  on  the  borders  of  his  Sicilian  dominions, 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment*  The 
latter,  which  pledged  him  a  second  time  to  the  sup- 
port of  pretensions  hostile  to  his  own,  was  scarcely 
more  palataUe.  A  third  expedient  suggested  itself; 
the  partition  of  the  kingdom,  as  hinted  in  the  nego- 
tiations with  Charles  the  Eighth, "  by  which  means 
the  Spanish  government,  if  it  could  not  rescue  the 
whole  prize  from  the  grasp  of  Louis,  would  at  least 
divide  it  with  him. 

Instructions  were  accordingly  given  to  Gralla,  the 
minister  at  the  court  of  Paris,  to  sound  the  govern- 
ment on  this  head,  bringing  it  forward  as  his  own 
private  suggestion.  Care  was  taken  at  the  same 
time  to  secure  a  party  in  the  French  councils  to  the 
interests  of  Ferdinand. ''  The  suggestions  of  the 
Spanish  envoy  received  additional  weight  from  the 
report  of  a  considerable  armament  then  equipping 
in  the  port  of  Malaga.  Its  ostensible  purpose  was 
to  cooperate  with  the  Venetians  in  the  defence  of 
their  possessions  in  the  Levant.  Its  main  ot^ect, 
however,  was  to  cover  the  coasts  of  Sicily  in  any 
event  from  the  French,  and  to  afford  means  for 
prompt  action  on  any  point  where  circumstances 
might  require  it.    The  fleet  consisted  of  about  sixty 

>9  See  Pm  IL,  Chapter  3,  of  this  gaged  to  him  in  Italy.    (Hist,  del 

HistoiT.  Key  Hernando,  lib.  3,  cap.  40.) 

^  Aoooidinff  to  Zimta,  Ferdi-  Comines  calls  the  same  noolemao 

naad  secared  the  services  of  Gail-  "  a  good  sort  of  a  man,  qui  ais^ment 

lanniedePoictieTBylordof  C16rieax  croit,  et  poor  especial  tels  person' 

and    goremor   of  Paris,  by    the  nages,*^  meaning  King  Ferdinand, 

of  the  city  of  Cotron ,  mort-  Ck>mines,  M6moires,  li  v .  8,  chap.  83. 
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vjjLT     sail,  large  and  smaU,  aad  carried  forces  amouotmg 

'. —  to  six  hundred  horse  an4  four  thousand  foot,  picked 

men,  many  of  them  drawn  from  the  hardy  regions 
of  the  north,  which  had  been  taxed  least  severely 
in  the  Moorish  wars.  ^* 
Fleet  fitted        Tho  commaud  of  the  whole  was  intrusted  to  the 

uui  dnder 

ll^l^i?  "^^  Great  Captain,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  who  since  his 
return  home  had  fully  sustained  the  high  reputation, 
which  bis  brilliant  military  talents  had  acquired  for 
him  abroad.  Numerous  volunteers,  comprehending 
the  noblest  of  the  young  chivalry  of  Spain,  pressed 
forward  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  this  accom- 
plished and  popular  chieftain.  Among  them  may 
be  particularly  noticed,  Diego  de  Mendoza,  son 
of  the  grand  cardinal,  Pedro  de  la  Paz,  ^^  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  father  of  the  celebrated  adventurer  of  Peru, 
and  Diego  de  Paredes,  whose  personal  prowess  and 
feats  of  extravagant  daring  furnished  many  an  in-* 
credible  legend  for  chronicle  and  romance.  With 
this  gallant  armament  the  Great  Captain  weighed 
anchor  in  the  port  of  Malaga,  in  May,  1600,  design- 
ing to  touch  at  Sicily  before  proceeding  against  the 
Turks. '« 

1^  Beraboylstoria  Yiniziana,tom.  mounted,  he  seemed  almost  loet  in 

iii.  lib.  5,  p.  3S4.  —  UUoa,  Vita  et  the  high  demipeak  war-saddle  then 

Fatti  deir  Invitissimo  Imperatore  in  vogue;  which  led  a  wag,  ac- 

Carlo  y.^rVenetia,  1606,)  tol.  3. —  cording  to  Brantftme,  when  asked 

Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espaiia,  torn.  ii.  if  he  had  seen  Don  redro  dc  Pas 

lib.  27,  cap.  7.  ^  Giovio,  Vites  U-  pass  that  way,  to  answer,  that  '*  he 

lust.  Virorum,  torn.  i.  p.  226.  —  had  seen  his  horse  and  saddle,  but 

Zurita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Hernando,  no  rider."  CEuvres,  torn.  i.  disc.9. 
torn.  i.  lib.  4,  cap.  11.  —  Abarca,        W   Feireras,  Hist.  d'Espagne. 

Reyes  de  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  torn.    viii.    p.    317.  —  Bernaldez, 

cap.  10,  sec.  13.  Reyes  Cat6licos,  MS.,  cap.  161. 

^  This  cavalier,  one  of  the  most  — Garibay,  Compendio,  torn,   ii 

valiant  captains  in  the  army,  was  lib.  19,  cap.  9. 
so  diminntive  in  size,  that,  when 
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Meanwhile,  the  negotiations  between  France  and  ohaptbh 

Spain,  respecting  Naples,  were  brought  to  a  close, 

by  a  treaty  for  the  equal  partition  of  that  kingdom  n*pi«*. 
between  the  two  powers,  ratified  at  Granada,  No- 
vember 11th,  1500.  This  extraordinary  document, 
after  enlarging  on  the  unmixed  evils  flowing  from 
war,  and  the  obligation  on  all  Christians  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  blessed  peace  bequeathed  them  by  the 
Saviour,  proceeds  to  state  that  no  other  prince, 
save  the  kings  of  France  and  Aragon,  can  pretend 
to  a  title  to  the  throne  of  Naples ;  and  as  King 
Frederic,  its  present  occupant,  has  seen  fit  to  en- 
danger the  safety  of  all  Christendom  by  bringing 
on  it  its  bitterest  enemy  the  Turks,  the  contracting 
parties,  in  order  to  rescue  it  from  this  imminent 
peril,  and  preserve  inviolate  the  bond  of  peace, 
agree  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom  and  divide 
it  between  them.  It  is  then  provided,  that  the 
northern  portion,  comprehending  the  Terra  di  La- 
voro  and  Abruzzo,  be  assigned  to  France,  with  the 
title  of  King  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem,  and  the 
southern,  consisting  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  with 
the  title  of  Duke  of  those  provinces,  to  Spain* 
The  doganaj  an  important  duty  levied  on  the  flocks 
of  the  Capitanate,  was  to  be  collected  by  the 
officers  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  divided 
equally  with  France,  Lastly,  any  inequality  be 
tween  the  respective  territories  was  to  be  so  adjust- 
ed, that  the  revenues  accruing  to  each  of  the  parties 
should  be  precisely  equal.  The  treaty  was  to  be 
kept  profoundly  secret,  until  preparations  were  com 
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PART     pleted  for  the  simultaneous  occupation  of  the  de- 
— ~ —  voted  territory  by  the  combined  powers.*'^ 


Such  were  the  terms  of  this  celebrated  compact, 
by  which  two  European  potentates  coolly  carved 
out  and  divided  between  them  the  entire  dominioos 
of  a  third,  who  had  given  no  cause  for  umbrage, 
and  with  whom  they  were  both  at  that  time  in 
perfect  peace  and  amity.  Similar  instances  of  po- 
litical robbery  (to  call  it  by  the  coarse  name  it 
merits)  have  occurred  in  later  times ;  but  never  one 
founded  on  more  flimsy  pretexts,  or  veiled  under  a 
more  detestable  mask  of  hypocrisy.  The  principal 
odium  of  the  transaction  has  attached  to  Ferdinand, 
as  the  kinsman  of  the  unfortunate  king  of  Naples. 
His  conduct,  however,  admits  of  some  palliatory 
considerations,  that  cannot  be  claimed  for  Louis. 
GfMiidor  The  Aragonese  nation  always  regarded  the  be- 
quest of  Ferdinand's  uncle  Alfonso  the  Fifth  in 
favor  of  his  natural  offspring  as  an  unwarrantable 
and  illegal  act.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  had  been 
won  by  their  own  good  swords,  and,  as  such,  was  the 
rightful  inheritance  of  their  own  princes.  Nothing 
but  the  domestic  troubles  of  his  dominions  had  pre- 
vented John  the  Second  of  Aragon,  on  the  decease 
of  his  brother,  from  asserting  his  claim  by  arms. 
His  son,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  had  hitherto  ac- 
quiesced in  the  usurpation  of  the  bastard  branch  of 
his  house  only  from  similar  causes.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  the  present  monarch,  he  had  made  some 

17  See  the  origiiial  tvMiy,  afmd  Domont,  Corpi  IHploowlaqiie*  Um 
M.  pp.  445,  446. 
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demonstrations  of  vindicating  his  pretensions  to  Na-  ciupteb 

pies,  which,  however,  the  intelligence  he  received  

from  that  kingdom  induced  him  to  defer  to  a  more 
convenient  season.^  But  it  was  deferring,  not  re<- 
linquishing  his  purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
carefully  avoided  entering  into  such  engagements, 
as  should  compel  him  to  a  different  policy  by  con- 
necting his  own  interests  with  those  of  Frederic ; 
and  with  this  view,  no  doubt,  rejected  the  alliance, 
strongly  solicited  by  the  latter,  of  the  duke  of  Cala- 
bria, heir  apparent  to  the  Neapolitan  crown,  with 
his  third  daughter,  the  infanta  Maria.  Indeed,  tins 
disposition  of  Ferdinand,  so  far  from  being  dissem- 
bled, was  well  understood  by  the  court  of  Naples, 
as  is  acknowledged  by  its  own  historians.^* 

It  may  be  thought,  that  the  undisturbed  succes 
flion  of  four  princes  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  each 
of  whom  had  received  the  solemn  recognition  of 
the  people,  might  have  healed  any  defects  in  their 
original  title,  however  glaring.  But  it  may  be 
remarked,  in  extenuation  of  both  the  French  and 
Spanish  claims,  that  the  principles  of  monarchical 
succession  were  but  imperfectly  settled  in  that 
day;  that  oaths  of  allegiance  were  tendered  too 
lightly  by  the  Neapolitans,  to  carry  the  same 
^v^eight  as  in  other  nations ;  and  that  the  pre- 
scriptive right  derived  from  possession,  necessarily 
indeterminate,  was  greatly  weakened  in  this  case 
bj  the  comparatively  few  years,  not  more  than 

»  SeePiurtll.  Chapters,  of  this    lib.  SO,  cap.  8.— Zoiita,  fiBst.  del 
HistoiT.  Key  Hernando,  torn.  i.  lib.  8,  cap. 

IS  (Hannone,  Istoiia  di  NapoH,    8S. 
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forty,  during  which  the  bastard  line  of  Aragon  had 
occupied  the  throne,  —  a  period  much  shorter  than 
that,  after  which  the  house  of  York  had  in  Eng- 
land, a  few  years  before,  successfully  contested 
the  validity  of  the  Lancastrian  title.  It  should  be 
added,  that  Ferdinand's  views  appear  to  have  per- 
fectly corresponded  with  those  of  the  Spanish  nation 
at  large  ;  not  one  writer  of  the  time,  whom  I  have 
met  with,  intimating  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  title 
to  Naples,  while  not  a  few  insist  on  it  with  unne- 
cessary emphasis.'^  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however, 
that  foreigners,  who  contemplated  the  transaction 
with  a  more  impartial  eye,  condemned  it  as  inflict* 
ing  a  deep  stain  on  the  characters  of  both  poten- 
tates. Indeed,  something  like  an  apprehension  of 
this,  in  the  parties  themselves,  may  be  inferred 
from  their  solicitude  to  deprecate  public  censure 
by  masking  their  designs  under  a  pretended  zeal 
for  religion. 

Before  the  conferences  respecting  the  treaty 
were  brought  to  a  close,  the  Spanish  armada  under 
Gonsalvo,  after  a  long  detention  in  Sicily,  where 
it  was  reinforced*  by  two  thousand  recruits,  who 
had  been  serving  as  mercenaries  in  Italy,  held  its 
course  for  the  Morea.  The  Turkish  squadron, 
l3dng  before  Napcli  di  Romania,  without  waiting 
Gonsalvo's  approach,  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated 
precipitately  to  Constantinople.  The  Spanish  gen- 
eral, then  uniting  his  forces  with  the  Venetians, 

W  See,  in  particular,  the  Doctor  farious  grounds  of  the  iDoontroText- 

Salazar  de  Mendoza,  who  exhausts  ihle  title  of  the  house  of  Araffonto 

the  subject, —  and  the  reader's  oa-  Naples.    Monarquia,  tom.i.  ub.  S, 

tieuoe, — in  discussing  the  muld-  cap.  18-15. 
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Stationed  at  Corfu,  proceeded  at  once  against  the  chaptbs 

fortified  place  of  St,  George,  in  Cephalonia,  which  

the  Turks  had  lately  wrested  from  the  republic.'^ 
The  town  stood  high  on  a  rock,  in  an  impregna- 
Ue  position,  and  was  garrisoned  by  four  hundred 
Turks,  all  veteran  soldiers,  prepared  to  die  in  its 
defence.  We  have  not  room  for  the  details  of  this 
siege,  in  which  both  parties  displayed  unbounded 
courage  and  resources,  and  which  was  protracted 
nearly  two  months  under  all  the  privations  of  fam- 
ine, and  the  inclemencies  of  a  cold  and  stormy 
winter.** 

At  length,  weary  with  this  fatal  procra^nation,  gH'JJJJ^ 
Gonsalvo  and   the  Venetian  admiral,  Pesaro,  re- 
solved on  a  simultaneous  attack  on  separate  quar- 
ters of  the  town.     The  ramparts  had  been  already 
shaken  by  the  mining  operations  of  Pedro  Navarro, 
who,  in   the  Italian  wars,  acquired   such   terrible 
celebrity  in  this  department,  till  then  little  under- 
stood.    The  Venetian  cannon,  larger  and    better 
served  than  that  of  the  Spaniards,  had  opened  a 
practicable  breach  in  the  works,  which  the  besieged 
repaired  with  such  temporary  defences,  as  they 
couJd.    The  signal  being  given  at  the  appointed 
hour,  the  two  armies  made  a  desperate  assault  on 
different  quarters  of  the  town,  under  cover  of  a 
murderous  fire  of  artillery.     The  Turks   sustained 
the  attack  with  dauntless  resdution,  stopping  up 

«  GioTio,  Vite  niost.  Viionim,       »  OioYio,  Vit»  Illiist.  Viroram, 
torn.  i.  p.  396.  •— Chr6nicadel  Gran    ubi  supra.  -—  Chr6iiioa  del  Gnn 
Capitan,  cap.   9. — Zarita,  Hist.    Capitan,  oap.  14. 
del  Ray  Henaodo,  torn.  i.  lib.  4, 
<»p.  19. 

▼OL.  III.  3 
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PUT     the  breach  with  the  bodies  of  their  dead  and  djing 

eomradeS}  and  pouring  down  Tolleys  of  shot,  arrowdf 

burning  ml  a^d  80}{rfiur,  and  missiles  of  eyerj  kind^ 
(m  the  heads  c(  the  assailants.  But  the  desperate 
energjr,  as  wett  as  numbers  of  the  latler^  poved 
too  strong  for  them*  Some  forced  the  breach, 
others  scaled  the  ramparts ;  and,  alter  a  short  and 
deadly  straggle  within  the  walls,  the  brave  garri<* 
son,  foor  fifths  of  wbem*  with  their  commander  had 
1^^-  frilen,  tvere  orerpowered,  and  the  viotorions  baa* 
nets  of  Si.  Jago  aad  St«  Mark  were  planted  side 
by  side  triumphantly  on  the  towers,** 

The  taptwe  of  this  place,  althoiigh  acconplished 
at  considerable  loss,  and  after  a  most  gallant  resist' 
ance  by  a  mere  handfu)  of  me»,  was  of  great  ser« 
vice  to  the  Venetian  caose ;  since  it  was  the  first 
check  given  to  the  arms  of  Bajaset,  who  had 
filched  one  place  after  another  from  the  republic, 
menacing  its  whole  colonial  territory  in  the  Levant 
The  promptness  and  efficiency  of  King  Ferdinand's 
succour  to  the  Venetians  gained  him  higlk  rep-* 
tttadon  throughout  Europe,  and  precisely  of  the 
kind  vrhich  he  most  coveted,  that  of  beuig  the 
eealous  defender  of  the  faith;  white  it  formed  a 
fevorable  contrast  to  the  coid  sapineness:  of  the 
other  powers  of  Christendom. 
v^  The  capture  of  St.  George  restored  to  Venice 
the  possession  of  Cephalonia ;  and  the  Great  Cap* 
tain,  having  accomplished  this  important  object, 

93  GioYio,  Yite  aimt  Yiionim,  del  Rej  HBmaodo,  torn.  L  lib.  4 
ubi  8a[Kra.  —  ChxMca  del  Gnm  oep.  S5.  —  BenialdeB*  R^pea  Gfr 
Cepitan,  cap.  10.— Zorita,  Hist.    t6Jiooe,  MS.,  cap.  167. 
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VMurned  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  cRAPrta 

1601,  to  Sicily.     Soon  after  bis  arrival  there,  an 

enibassy  waited  on  him  from  the  Venetian  senate, 
to  express  their  grateful  sense  of  his  sertices; 
which  they  testified  by  enrolling  his  name  on  the 
golden  book,  as  a  nobleman  of  Venice,  and  by  a 
magnificent  present  of  plate,  curious  sOks  and 
velvets,  and  a  stud  of  beautiful  Turkish  horses. 
Gonscdvo  courteously  accepted  the  proffered  honors, 
but  distributed  the  whole  of  the  costly  largess, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  of  plate,  among 
his  friends  and  soldiers.'^ 

In  the  mean  while,  Louis  the  Twelfth  having 
completed  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Na-* 
pies,  an  army,  consisting  of  one  thousand  lances  and 
ten  thousand  Swiss  and  Gascon  foot,  crossed  the  i60i. 
Alps,  and  directed  its  march  towards  the  south.  At 
the  same  time  a  powerful  armament,  under  Philip 
de  Ravenstein,  with  six  thousand  five  hundred  ad« 
ditional  troops  on  board,  quitted  Genoa  for  t&e  Ne^ 
apolitan  capital.  The  command  of  the  land  forces 
was  given  to  the  Sire  d'Aubigtiy,.  th^  dame  hntte 
and  experienced  officer  vdio  had  formerly  coped 
with  Gonsalvo  in  the  campaigns  of  Calaferia." 

No  sooner  had  D^Aubigny  crossed  the  papd  bor-  JiSfita 
ders,  than  the  French  and  Spanirfi  ambassadorar  ?«*•*«• 
announced  to  Alexander  the  Sixth  and  the  college 

m 

M  BeniaUeX4  RaTes  C«l6iioe^  Loiiyft  XH.,  (Paris,  1698,)  putU 

IIS.,  cap.    107.  —  Qnintsaa,  E»-  chap.  44,  46,  48.  —  GuicdaidiDi, 

pafMe»  &l«bw8,  torn.  J.  p.  84^^.  htjria,  tow.  L  ^  M.-^MmC 

Giovio,  ViUB  lUoat.  Vuorum,  Gelais,  Hiatoiie   de  LoayB  XII., 

p,  8S8.  —  UUoa,  Vila  di  Carlo  V.,  (Paria,  1629,)  p.  103.  —  fiaooao- 

fai,  4.  ooni,  Diaiio,  p.  41k 

»  Jaaa  d'Anton,  ICatoiM  d« 
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PABT      of  cardinals  the  existence  of  the  treaty  for   the 
II 
^     '-....-  partition  of  the  kingdom  between  the  sovereigns, 

their  masters,  requesting  his  Holiness  to  confirm 
it,  and  grant  them  the  investiture  of  their  respec- 
tive shares.  In  this  very  reasonable  petition  his 
Holiness,  well  drilled  in  the  part  he  was  to  play, 
acquiesced  without  difficulty ;  -  declaring  himself 
moved  thereto  solely  by  his  consideration  of  the 
pious  intentions  of  the  parties,  and  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  King  Frederic,  whose  treachery  to  the 
Christian  c&nmonwealth  had  forfeited  all  right  (if 
he  ever  possessed  any)  to  the  crown  of  Naples.*^ 
aa^  From  the  moment  that  the  French  forces  had 

■Moc  or 

''^^'  descended  into  Lombardy,  the  eyes  of  all  Italy 
were  turned  with  breathless  expectation  on  Gon- 
salvo,  and  his  army  in  Sicily.  The  bustling  prepar- 
ations of  the  French  monarch  had  diffused  the 
knowledge  of  his  designs  throughout  Europe. 
Those  of  the  king  of  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
mained enveloped  in  profound  secrecy.  Few  doubt- 
ed, that  Ferdinand  would  step  forward  to  shield  his 
kinsman  from  the  invasion  which  menaced  him, 
and,  it  might  be,  his  own  dominions  in  Sicily ;  and 
they  looked  to  the  immediate  junction  of  Gonsalva 
with  King  Frederic,  in  order  that  their  combined 
strength  might  overpower  the  enemy  before  he  had 
gained  a  footing  in  the  kingdom.  Great  was  their 
astonishment,  when  the  scales  dropped  from  their 
eyes,  and  they  beheld  the  movements  of  Spain  in 
perfect  accordance  with  those  of  France,  and  direct- 

*  Zorita,  Hirt.  del  Rey  Her*    Lumn,  HiBtotiu,  torn.  i.  lib.  1 
mudOf  torn.  i.  lib.  4,  cap.  43.—    cap.  14. 
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ed  to  crush  their  common  victim  between  them,  ghapteb 

They  could  scarcely  credit,  says  Guicciardini,  that 

Louis  the  Twelfth  could  be  so  blind  as  to  reject  the 
proffered  vassalage  and  substantial  sovereignty  of 
Naples,  in  order  to  share  it  with  so  artful  and  dan- 
gerous a  rival  as  Ferdinand.*^ 

The  unfortunate  Frederic,  who  had  been  advised 
for  some  time  past  of  the  unfriendly  dispositions  of 
the  Spanish  government,"  saw  no  refuge  from  the 
dark  tempest  mustering  against  him  on  the  opposite 
quarters  of  his  kingdom.  He  collected  such  troops 
as  he  could,  however,  in  order  to  make  battle 
with  the  nearest  enemy,  before  he  should  cross  the 
threshold.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  French  army 
resumed  its  march.  Before  quitting  Rome,  a  brawl 
arose  between  some  French  soldiers  and  Spaniards 
resident  in  the  capital;  each  party  asserting  the 
paramount  right  of  its  own  sovereign  to  the  crown 
of  Naples.  From  words  they  soon  came  to  blows, 
and  many  lives  were  lost  before  the  fray  could  be 
quelled ;  a  melancholy  augury  for  the  permanence 
of  the  concord  so  unrighteously  established  between 
the  two  governments.*® 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  French  crossed  the  Nea-  snocea  nd 

•^  '  cnieltiM  of 

politan  frontier.     Frederic,  who  had  taken  post  at  ^•t^'^^- 

^  Guiociai-diiii,  Istoria,  torn.  i.  plained  of  the  late  hoar  at  which 

fib.   6,  p.  266.  —  UUoa,  Vita  di  this  intelligence  was  giren,  which 

Carlo  v.,  fol.  8.  effectually  pierented  an  accommo- 

^  In  the  month  of  April  the  dation  he   might  otherwise  have 

IdngofNaplesTeceiTed  letters  from  made  with  King  Louis.    Lanun, 

his   enToys  in  Spain,  written  by  Histories,  lib.  1,  cap.  14.  —  Zurita, 

command  of  King  Ferdinand,  in-  Hist,  del  Rey  Hernando,  torn.  i. 

(brming  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  lib.  4,  cap.  37. 

expect  firom  that  monarch  in  case  9iI)'Auton,Hist.deLouyBXIL| 

of  an  invasion  of  his  territories  by  part.  l,chap.  48. 
Piaace.     Frederic   bitterly   com- 
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St.  Germano,  found  himself  so  weak,  that  he  wa9 
compelled  to  give  way  on  its  approach,  and  retreat 
on  his  capital.  The  invaders  went  forward,  occu- 
pying one  place  after  another  with  little  resistance 
till  they  came  before  Capua,  where  they  received  a 
temporary  check.  During  a  parley  for  the  surren- 
der of  that  place,  they  burst  into  the  town,  and  giv- 
ing free  scope  to  their  fiendish  passions,  butchered 
seven  thousand  citizens  in  the  streets,  apd  perpe- 
trated outrages  worse  than  death  on  their  defence- 
less wives  and  daughters.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Alexander  the  Sixth's  son,  the  infamous  Caesar 
Borgia,  selected  forty  of  the  most  beautiful  from  the 
principal  ladies  of  the  place,  and  sent  them  back  to 
Rome  to  swell  the  complement  of  his  seraglio.  The 
dreadful  doom  of  Capua  intimidated  further  resist- 
ance, but  inspired  such  detestation  of  the  French 
throughout  the  country,  as  proved  of  infinite  preju- 
dice to  their  cause  in  their  subsequent  struggle 
with  the  Spaniards.'^ 

King  Frederic,  shocked  at  bringing  such  calami- 
ties on  his  subjects,  resigned  his  cajntal  without  a 
blow  in  its  defence,  and,  retreating  to  the  isle  of 
1601.  Ischia,  soon  after  embraced  the  counsel  of  the 
French  admiral  Ravenstein,  to  accept  a  safe-conduct 
into  France,  «nd  throw  himself  on  the  generosity 
of  Louis  the  Twelfth.  The  latter  received  him 
courteously^  and  assigned  him  the  duchy  of  Anjou 

*>  Sunmonte,  Hist,  di  Napoii,  5,  pp.  908,  SM9,  —  Zarito,  Hist, 

torn.  iii.  lib.  6,  cap.  4.  —  D'Aaton,  del  Key  Hernando,  torn.  i.  lib.  4, 

ffiat.  de  Louts  XII.  ,  part.  1 ,  chap.  cap.  41 . — Giannone,  Isloria  di  Na- 

51 . 54.  —  Unoa,  Vita  di  Carlo  Y.,  poll,  Ub.  S9,  cap.  3. 
M.  8.  —  Goicciardlni,  Istoria,  fib. 
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With  an  ample  reyenue  lor  his  mainteaance,  which,  gbafrm 
to  the  credit  of  the  French  king,  was  continued  • 
after  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  recovering  the  crown 
of  Naples.^  With  this  show  of  magnanimity,  how-* 
erer,  he  kept  a  jealous  eye  on  his  royal  guest  {  un-* 
der  pretence  of  paying  him  the  greatest  respect,  he 
placed  a  guard  over  his  person,  and  thus  detained 
him  in  a  sort  of  honorable  captivity  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  soon  after,  in  1504. 

Frederic  was  the  last  of  the  illegitimate  branch 
of  Aragon,  who  held  the  Neapolitan  sceptre ;  a 
line  of  princes,  who,  whatever  might  be  their  char* 
acters  in  other  respects,  accorded  that  munificent 
patronage  to  letters  which  sheds  a  ray  of  glory  over 
the  roughest  and  most  turbulent  reign.  It  might 
have  been  expected,  that  an  amiable  and  accom'*' 
f^hed  prince,  like  Frederic,  would  have  done  still 
more  towards  the  moral  developement  of  his  people, 
by  healing  the  animosities  which  had  so  long  fes- 
tered in  their  bosoms.  His  gentle  character,  how* 
ever,  was  ill  suited  to  the  evil  times  on  which  he 
had  fallen ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  found 
greater  contentment  in  the  calm  and  cultivated 
retirement  of  his  latter  years,  sweetened  by  the 
sympathies  of  friendship  which  adversity  had  prov- 
ed,'^ than  when  placed   on   the   dazzling  heights 


SJ^  St.  Odais,  Hist,  de  Louti  tar  fonns  io  besnttfnl  a  oontnat 

Xn.,  p^l63.-~D'Attton,  Hist,  de  with  the  conduct  of  Pontaao,  and 

]jiHiy«Xn.,  ptftliOh.56. — Sam-  kidaed  of  too  maiiy  of  his  tribe, 

jBODte,  Hii^  di  N^oU,  toin.  iii.  whose  ffratitude  is  oi  that  sort  that 

p.  641 .  will  only  rise  above  aero  in  the  sun* 

9*  Tlie  reader  will  readUy  oall  to  shine  of  a   court.     His   Tarions 

■dnd  the  Neapolitan  poet  Sanaaaa*  poetical  eflfosioos  afibrd   a  nohla 

iw,  whose  fiddity  to  us  royal  mas-  taatimoay  to  the  nrtnas  of  his  iqh 
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PABT     which  attract  the  admiration  and  envy  of  man* 
"-      kind.» 


Early  in  March,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova  had  re- 
ceived his  first  official  intelligence  of  the  partition 
treaty,  and  of  his  own  appointment  to  the  post 
of  lieutenant-general  of  Calabria  and  Apulia.  He 
felt  natural  regret  at  being  called  to  act  against  a 
prince,  whose  character  he  esteemed,  and  with 
whom  he  had  once  been  placed  in  the  most  intimate 
and  friendly  relations.  In  the  true  spirit  of  chival- 
ry, he  returned  to  Frederic,  before  taking  up  arms 
agamst  him,  the  duchy  of  St.  Angel  and  the  other 
large  domains,  with  which  that  monarch  had  requit- 
ed his  services  in  the  late  war,  requesting  at  the 
same  time  to  be  released  from  his  obligations  of 
homage  and  fealty.  The  generous  monarch  readily 
complied  with  the  latter  part  of  his  request,  but  in- 
sisted on  his  retaining  the  grant,  which  he  declared 
an  inadequate  compensation,  after  all,  for  the  ben 
efits  the  Great  Captain  had  once  rendered  him.  ^ 
^^'cidir      "^^^  levies  assembled  at  Messina  amounted  to 


^"^  three  hundred  heavy-armed,  three   hundred  light 

horse,  and  three  thousand  eight  hundred  infantry, 
together  with  a  small  body  of  Spanish  veterans, 
which  the  Castilian  ambassador  had  collected   in 


fbrtunate  soTereign,  the  more  un-  tanam  oonatanter  tolerent,  hi  i>ro»* 

saspicioas  as  many  of  them  were  pera  inoonsult^  utantur."  Tacitua, 

pioduoed  in  the  daya  of  hia  adteiw  Annalea,  lib.  6,  sect.  99. 

aity.  ^  Zarita,  Hiat.  del  Ray  Heman 

^  '*  Neqae  malavel  bona,"  aaya  do,  torn.  i.  lib.  4,  cap.  35.  —  GKo 

the  philoeophie  Roman,  ^'  qae  vnl-  vio,  Vit«  niuat.  Vironim,  p.  8^. 

gna  patet;  multoa,  qui  conflictari  — Chronica  del  Gran  Capitan,os>* 

adToiab  Tideantur,  beiatoa ;  ao  pie-  31.  —  Lannia,  Hiatoriaa,  torn,  i 

loaqne,  qaamquam    magnaa   per  lib.  1,  cap.  14. 
opea,  mJaerrimoa ;  ai  illi  graTem  for- 
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Italy.     The  number  of  the  forces  was  inconsidera-  ghaptu 

ble,  but  they  were  in  excellent  condition,  well  dis ► 

ciplined,  and  seasoned  to  all  the  toils  and  difficulties 
of  war.  On  the  5th  of  July,  the  Great  Captain 
landed  at  Tropea,  and  commenced  the  conquest  of 
Calabria,  ordering  the  fleet  to  keep  along  the  coast, 
in  order  to  furnish  whatever  supplies  he  might 
need.  The  ground  was  familiar  to  him,  and  his 
progress  was  facilitated  by  the  old  relations  he  had 
formed  there,  as  well  as  by  the  important  posts 
which  the  Spanish  government  had  retained  in  its 
hands,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the 
late  war.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  or  cold- 
ness of  the  great  Angevin  lords  who  resided  in  this 
quarter,  the  entire  occupation  of  the  two  Calabrias, 
with  the  exception  of  Tarento,  was  eflected  in  less 
than  a  month.  ^ 

This  city,  remarkable  in  ancient  times  for  its  J^JJ"^** 
defence  against  Hannibal,  was  of  the  last  impor- 
tance. King  Frederic  had  sent  thither  his  eldest 
son,  the  duke  of  Calabria,  a  youth  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  under  the  care  of  Juan  de  Guevara, 
count  of  Potenza,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops, 
considering  it  the  place  of  greatest  security  in  his 
dominions.  Independently  of  the  strength  of  its 
ifi^orks,  it  was  rendered  nearly  inaccessible  by  its 
natural  position;  having  no  communication  with 
the  main  land  except  by  two  bridges,  at  opposite 


99  Abaioa,  Reyes  de  Angon,  torn.  i.  lib.  4,  eap.  44.  —  Mariana, 

toon.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  11,  sec.  8.  — •  Hist,  de  Espaila,  torn.  ii.  lib.  97, 

Zmita,  ^&t.  del  Key  Hernando,  cap.  9. 
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PART     quarters  of  the  town,  commanded  by  strong  towers, 

while  Its  exposure  to  the  sea  made  it  easily  open 

to  supplies  from  abroad. 

Gonsalyo  saw  that  the  only  method  of  reducing 
the  place  must  be  by  blockade.  Disagreeable  as 
the  delay  was,  he  prepared  to  lay  regular  siege 
to  it,  ordering  the  fleet  to  sail  round  the  south- 
ern point  of  Calabria,  and  blockade  the  port  of 
Tarento,  while  he  threw  up  works  on  the  land 
side,  which  commanded  the  passes  to  the  town, 
and  cut  off  its  communications  with  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  The  place,  however,  was  well 
victualled,  and  the  garrison  prepared  to  maintain 
it  to  the  last**^ 
''^viS.  Nothing  tries  more  severely  the  patience  and 
discipline  of  the  soldier,  than  a  life  of  sluggish 
inaction,  unenlivened,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
by  any  of  the  rencontres,  or  feats  of  arms,  which 
keep  up  military  excitement,  and  gratify  the  cu- 
pidity or  ambition  of  the  warrior.  The  Spanish 
troops,  cooped  up  within  their  intrenchments,  and 
disgusted  with  the  languid  monotony  of  their  life, 
cast  many  a  wistful  glance  to  the  stirring  scenes 
of  war  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  where  Caesar  Borgia 
held  out  magnificent  promises  of  pay  and  plunder 
to  all  who  embarked  in  his  adventurous  enter- 
prises. He  courted  the  aid,  in  particular,  of  the 
Spanish  veterans,  whose  worth  he  well  understood,' 
for  they  had  often  served  under  his  banner,  in  his 

SB  Qiovio,  Vite  Blint.  Viromin,    poli,  lib.  99,  cap.  3.  —  ChrooioA 
IK  931.  —  UUoa,  Yiu  di  Carlo  V.,    dal  Graa  Capitan,  cap.  31. 
TjI.  9.  —  Giaimone,  latoria  di  Na-  ^ 
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feuds  with  the  Italian  princes.    In  consequence  of  chapter 

these  inducements,  some  of  Gonsalvo's  men  were  1 

found  to  desert  every  day ;  while  those  who  re- 
mained were  becoming  hourly  more  discontented, 
from  the  l^ge  arrears  due  from  the  government; 
for  Ferdinand,  as  already  remarked,  conducted  his 
operations  with  a  stinted  economy,  very  different 
from  the  fvompt  and  liberal  expenditure  of  the 
queen,  always  competent  to  its  object*'^ 

A  trivial  incident,  at  this  time,  swelled  the  pop-  MniuieeBoe 
ular  discontent  into  mutiny.  The  French  fleet, 
after  the  capture  of  Naples,  was  ordered  to  the 
Levant  to  assist  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks. 
Bdvenstein,  ambitious  of  eclipsing  the  exploits  of 
the  Great  Captain,  turned  his  arms  against  Miti- 
lene,  with  the  design  of  recovering  it  for  the 
republic.  He  totally  £uled  in  the  attack,  and  his 
fleet  was  soon  after  scattered  by  a  tempest,  and 
his  ovni  ship  wrecked  on  the  isle  of  Cerigo.  He 
subsequently  found  his  way,  with  several  of  his 
principal  officers,  to  the  shores  of  Calabria,  where 
he  landed  in  the  most  forlorn  and  desperate  plight« 
Gonsalvo,  touched  with  his  misfortunes,  no  sooner 
learned  his  necessities,  than  he  sent  him  abundant 
supplies  of  provisions,  adding  a  service  of  plate, 
and  a  variety  of  elegant  apparel  for  himself  and 
Ibllowers;   consulting  his   own   munificent  spirit 


S7  Don  Jm  Mtmel*  the  Spu-  fioni  Sptm,  that  it  vas  as  mach 
iftli  miniBter  at  Vienna,  aeems  to  money  as  would  soffioe  King^  Fez- 
have  been  ftiBy  tensible  of  tkla  dinana  for  the  oonqnest,  not  merely 
trait  of  his  master.  He  told  the  of  Italy,  but  Africa  into  the  bar- 
emperor  Majcimilian,  who  had  ze-  gain.  Zurita,  Hiat.  del  Rey  Her 
quested  the  loan  of  900,000  ducats  nando,  tom.  i.  lib.  8,  cap.  ii. 
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PART     in  this,  much  more  than  the  limited  state  of  his 

— ! —  finances.'^  ^ 

"moSlU'*  '^""^  excessive  liberality  was  very  inopportune. 
The  soldiers  loudly  complained  that  their  general 
found  treasures  to  squander  on  foreigners,  while 
his  own  troops  were  defrauded  of  their  pay.  The 
Biscayans,  a  people  of  whom  Gonsalvo  used  to  say, 
^^  he  had  rather  be  a  lion-keeper,  than  undertake  to 
govern  them,"  took  the  lead  in  the  tumult.  It 
soon  swelled  into  open  insurrection ;  and  the  men, 
forming  themselves  into  regular  companies,  marched 
to  the  general's  quarters  and  demanded  payment 
of  their  arrears.  One  fellow,  more  insolent  than 
the  rest,  levelled  a  pike  at  his  breast  with  the  most 
angry  and  menacing  looks.  Gonsalvo,  however, 
retaining  his  self-possession,  gently  put  it  aside, 
saying,  with  a  good-natured  smile,  ^^  Higher,  you 
careless  knave,  lift  your  lance  higher,  or  you  will 
run  me  through  in  your  jesting."  As  he  was 
reiterating  his  assurances  of  the  want  of  funds, 
and  his  confident  "expectation  of  speedily  obtaining 
them,  a  Biscayan  captain  called  out,  ^'  Send  your 
daughter  to  the  brothel,  and  that  will  soon  put  you 
in  funds !  "  This  was  a  favorite  daughter  named 
Elvira,  whom  Gonsalvo  loved  so  tenderly,  that  he 
would  not  part  with  her,  even  in  his  campaigns. 
Although  stung  to  the  heart  by  this  audacious 
taunt,  he  made  no  reply ;  but,  without  changing  a 
muscle  of  his  countenance,  continued,  in  the  same 
tone  as  before,  to  expostulate  with  the  insurgents 

SB  Bembo,  Lstoria  Viniziana,  torn.    lUust.  Viroram,  p.  332. — D'Au 
111.  lib.  0,  p.  368.  —  Giovio,  YIUb    ton,  part.  l,chap.  71, 73 
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who  at  length  were  prevailed  on  to  draw  off,  and  chaftab 

Asperse  to  their  quarters.     The  next  morning,  the  

appalling  spectacle  of  the  lifeless  body  of  the  Bis- 
cayan,  hanging  by  the  neck  from  a  window  of  the 
house  in  which  he  had  been  quartered,  admonished 
the  army  that  there  were  limits  to  the  general's 
forbearance  it  was  not  prudent  to  overstep.^ 

An  unexpected  event,  which  took  place  at  this 
juncture,  contributed  even  more  than  this  monitory 
lesson  to  restore  subordination  to  the  army.  This 
was  the  capture  of  a  Genoese  galleon  with  a  valu- 
able freight,  chiefly  iron,  bound  to  some  Turkish 
port,  as  it  was  said,  in  the  Levant,  which  Gonsalvo, 
moved  no  doubt  by  his  zeal  for  the  Christian  cause, 
ordered  to  be  seized  by  the  Spanish  cruisers ;  and 
the  cargo  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
troops.  Giovio  charitably  excuses  this  art  of  hos- 
tility against  a  friendly  power  with  the  remark,  that 
^^  when  the  Great  Captain  did  any  thing  contrary  to 
law,  he  was  wont  to  say,  ^  A  general  must  secure 
the  victory  at  all  hazards,  right  or  wrong;  and,  when 
he  has  done  this,  he  can  compensate  those  whom 
he  has  injured  with  tenfold  benefits.' "  ^ 

The  unexpected  length  of  the  siege  of  Tarento,  MjirjgM 
determined  Gronsalvo,  at  length,  to  adopt  bolder 
measures  fot  quickening  its  termination.     The  city, 
whose  insulated  position  has   been  noticed,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  lake,  or  rather  arm  of 

99  Chi6nica  del  Gran  Capitan,       ^  Giorio,  Vita  Ifagni  GontalTi,  . 
eap.   34.  —  Qnintaiia,   Espaooles    lib.  1,  p.  933. 
Cdebres,  torn.  i.   pp.  S59,  863. 
— GioTio,  Yittt  niost.  Yiiorum,  p. 
S39.  —  Carta  de  Gonzalo,  MS. 
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TAftT  the  sea,  fbnniii^  aft  excellent  interior  kurbour,  abo^t 
— ^ —  eigiiteen  miles  in  circumference*  Ttie  iiiJialHtaiitl 
trusting  to  the  natural  defences  of  this  quarter,  h^ 
omitted  to  protect  it  by  fortifications,  and  the  bouses 
rose  abruptly  from  the  nargitt  of  the  batfitt.  Into 
this  reservoir,  the  Spanish  eomimnder  resolved  to 
transport  such  of  his  vessels  then  riding  in  the  outef 
bay,  as  from  their  size  could  be  conveyed  across  the 
narrow  isthmus,  which  divided  it  from  the  inner^ 

After  incredible  toil,  twenty  of  the  smallest  craft 
were  moved  on  huge  car sf  and  rotters  across  the  in^ 
tervening  land,  and  safely  taunehed  on  the  bosom 
of  the  lake.  The  whole  operation  was  performed 
amid  the  exerting  accompaniments  of  discharges  of 
ordnance,  strains  of  martial  music,  and  loud  acclamp 
ations  of  the  soldiery.  The  inhabitants  of  Tarento 
saw  with  consternation  the  fleet  so  lately  floating  in 
the  open  ocean  under  their  impregnable  walls,  now 
quitting  its  native  element,  and  moving,  as  it  were 
by  magic,  across  Ae  land,  to  assavdt  them  on  the 
quarter  where  they  wer^  the  least  defended.  ^^ 

The  Neapolitan  commander  perceived  it  would 
be  impossible  to  hold  out  longer,  withoat  compro* 
mising  the  personal  safety  of  the  yomig  prince 
under  his  care.  He  accordingly  efttered  into  nego^ 
tiations  for  a  truce  with  the  Great  Captain,  during 
which  articles  of  capitulation  were  arranged,  ganf- 
antying  to  the  duke  of  Calabris^  and  his  followers 
the  right  of  evacuating  the  place  and  going  where- 
ever  they  listed*    The  Spanish  general,  in  order  to 

41  GonsalTo  took  tho  hint  for  this,  doabtlflW,  torn  Haiiiiibtl*ii 
expedient.    See  Polybins,  lib.  8. 


Vanmio 
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gire  greater  solemnitj  to  these  engagements,  bound  chaptbb 

I^mself  to  observe  them  by  an  oath  on  the  sacra- 

Bl^nt.^ 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  1602,  the  Spanish  army 
took  possession,  according  to  agreement,  of  the  eity 
of  Tarento ;  and  the  duke  of  Calabria  with  his 
soite  was  permitted  to  leave  it,  in  at^  to  rejmn 
his  father  in  France.  In  the  mean  time,  advices 
were  received  from  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  in-^ 
structing  Gonsatro  on  no  accomit  to  suffer  the 
young  prince  to  escape  from  his  hands,  as  he  was 
a  pledge  of  too  great  importance  for  the  Spanish 
government  to  relinquish«  The  general  in  conse^ 
qoence  sent  after  the  dnke,  who  had  proceeded  in 
company  with  the  count  of  Potenisa  as  far  as  Biton^ 
to,  on  his  way  to  the  north,  and  commanded  hrm 
to  be  arrested  and  brought  back  to  Tarento.  Not 
long  after,  he  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  on  board 
one  of  the  men-of-war  in  the  harbour,  and,  in  con-* 
tempt  of  his  solemn  engagements,  sent  a  prisoner 
to  Spain.* 

*^  Zatita,  Hist.  &6]  Rev  HQinftn-  ^  Zurifft.  Hist,  del  R^y  HomsA** 

do,  tmn.  i.  fib.  4,  cap.  03,  08.  — *  do,  torn.  L  Hb.  4,  cap.  66.— Abar» 

GoiociaTdnii,  latoria,  tom.  i.  lib.  0,  ca,  Reyes  de  Arafon,  torn.  n.  rey 

p.    370.  —  CKannoDe,    Istotia   di  30,  cap.  11,  sec.  fO- 13. — UTloa, 

Napoli,  lib.  39.  cap.  3.  —  Munto-  Vita  di  Carlo  V.,  fol.  9.  —  T^iaiiwr^ 

ri,  Aniiali  d*  Itafia,  tom.  jdT.  p.  HiBtorias,  lib,  1,  cap^.  14. 

14.  Miftyr,  who  vnm  ^leaeiit  on  the 

The  Tarions  authorities   difibt  young  prince's   amnd  at  eoun^ 

more  ineoondlably  ^an  usual  in  where   ke  expoienood  the  moei 

the  details  of  the  siege.    I  hsfte  honorable  veesftion,  spealto  of  him 

fcfiowed  Paolo  Giovio,  a  content-  in  the  htgheot  teni».    **  Aidoleo* 

porary,  and  personally  acquainted  oene  namque  est  et  ic^gno  et  T9- 

with  the  nrincipsl' actors.  All  agree  ffio  saagom  dimus,.  mian  indolisy 

in^  only  fitct,  in  which  one  would  formHegreBittO."  (deeOpos  %ist.r 

'vrilKnffly  see  some  discrepancy,  epist  S63*)-    Ha  soxvified  to  tfao 

Gonsatto'b  breach  of  ikith  to  m  yeax  1550,  but  without  ever  auit- 

joung  duke  of  Calabria.  ting  Spain,  contrary  to  the  fond 
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hO^ij  rf 


pABT  The  national  writers  have  made  manj  awkward 
attempts  to  yamish  over  this  atrocious  act  of  per- 
fidy in  their  favorite  hero.  Zurita  vindicates  it  by 
a  letter  from  the  Neapolitan  prince  to  Gonsalvo, 
requesting  the  latter  to  take  this  step,  since  he  pre- 
ferred a  residence  in  Spain  to  one  in  France,  but 
could  not  with  decency  appear  to  act  in  opposition 
to  his  father's  wishes  on  the  subject.  If  such  a 
letter,  however,  were  really  obtained  from  the 
prince,  his  tender  years  would  entitle  it  to  little 
weight,  and  of  course  it  would  affi>rd  no  substantial 
ground  for  justification.  Another  explanation  is 
offered  by  Paolo  Giovio,  who  states  that  the  Great 
Captain,  undetermined  what  course  to  adopt,  took 
the  opinion  of  certain  learned  jurists.  This  sage 
body  decided,  that  Gronsalvo  was  not  bound  by  his 
oath,  since  it  was  repugnant  to  his  paramount  obli- 
gations to  his  master ;  and  that  the  latter  was  not 
bound  by  it,  since  it  was  made  without  his  priv- 
hj  lUj  The  man  who  trusts  his  honor  to  the  tam- 
pering of  casuists,  has  parted  with  it  already.^ 


pmdiotion  of  hk  friend  Saanaaro;       ^  In  Gonsalvo's  oorrespondi 
"Nam  mihi,  mn  •f—f—  Twkt,  eaa  nd-    ^  ^  letter  to  the  SOTereigns  written 


diu  Mcpum  soon  after  the  ooenpation  of  Tarea- 

TMhmofm,  tmampm  uA  nb  eoipidt    ^^  |„  ^^^^  ^  meotiona  his  efibrts 


Ipn  eaSm.*'  ^  aeeore  the  dnke  of  Calabria  in 

Op««UtlBB,SciofR4  the  Spanish  inteiests.    The  oooh 

M  Zorita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Heman-  mnnieation  is  too  brief  to  dear  np 

do,  lib.  4,  cap.  58. — GioTio,  Yits  the  difikmlties  in  this  dark  tiansae- 

nittst.  Vironim,  lib.  1,  p.  S34.  tion.     As  coming  from  Goosalto 

Mariana  cooU j  disposes  of  Gon-  himself,  it  has  mat  interest,  and  I 

mi1to*s  tieaehe^  with  the  remark,  will  giTe  it  to  the  reader  in  the  en- 

^  No  paieoe  se  le  gnardo  lo  qne  te-  lions  orthography  of  the  original, 

oian  asentado.   En  la  snerra  qnien  "  Asi  en  la  pia&ea  one  esuvm  eon 

bay  qne  de  todo  pnnto  lo  goarde  ?"  el  doqne  don  fanando  do  P<»«y 

(fiust.  de  EspaAa,  tom.  ii.  p.  e76.)  al  serrioio  y  amparo  ds  yoeyae  al- 

."Dote  «  TIM.  osli  fai]»u  !«.  teyssynotro  partido  n^ofreemt- 

<iaintf '*  onto  demas  de  eertmoane  qne  e^ 


PARTITION  OF  NAPLES.  ^ 

The  odIj  palliation  of  the  act  must  be  sought  in  chaptb 
the  prevalent  laxity  and  corraption  of  the  period,  ^ 
which  is  rife  with  examples  of  the  most  flagrant 
violation  of  both  public  and  private  faith.  Had 
this  been  the  act  of  a  Sforza,  indeed,  or  a  Borgia, 
it  could  not  reasonably  have  excited  surprise.  But 
coming  from  one  of  a  noble,  magnanimous  nature, 
like  Gonsalvo,  exemplary  in  his  private  life,  and 
unstained  with  any  of  the  grosser  vices  of  the  age, 
it  excited  general  astonishment  and  reprobation, 
even  among  his  contemporaries.  It  has  left  a 
reproach  on  his  name,  which  the  historian  may 
regret,  but  cannot  wipe  away. 

todo  tiempo  seria  Ubre  para  yr  don-  poner  e  de  lo  qoe  oon  el  se  ha  do 

do  qaiaiese  sy  yuestras  altezaa  bien  facer  j  por  las  contrastes  qae  ea 

DO  le  trataeen  y  que  Toeatras  altezaa  eato  auk  enfererenido  no  ba  aalido 

le  temian  el  respeto  que  a  tal  per-  de  taranto  porqae  aai  ba  conf  enido. 

Mua  eomo  el  ae  def  e.    £1  conde  El  Tiemes  que  sera  once  de  marzo 

de  poten^a  e  algonos  de  los  aue  es-  saldra  a  castellaneta  que  ea  qulnoe 

tan  oeerca  del  ban  trabajado  por  mUlaa  de  aqui  con  algunos  destos 

apartarle  de  este  proposito  e  levarle  suyos  que  le  quiereo  seguir  con  al- 

m  Isela  asi  yo  por  mucboa  modes  he  gunskbuena  parte  de  compania  dee- 

SToenrado  de  reducirle  al  aerncio  tos  criados  de  Tuestraa  alteeaa  para 

e  vuestraa  alte^as  y  tengole  en  tal  acompaiiarle  y  este  miamo  diavier- 

tarmino  qne  paedo  oertificar  a  ^u-  nea  entrar  an  las  vanderaa  e  gente 

estras  alte^  que  eate  moso  no  les  de  Tuestras  alte^as  en  el  castillo 

fltildra  de  la  mano  oon  consenso  anyo  de  tarento  eon  ayoda  de  nueatro 

del  aenricto  de  Yueatraa  alte^  asta  SeSor."    De  Tarento,  10  de  Mai^ 

isDto  que  TvaatTaa  alteeaa  me  em-  so,  1609,  IfS. 
Iraen  a  mandar  oomo  del  he  de  dia- 
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ITALIAN    WABS.^RUFTURE   WITH   FRAI9CE.  ^  GONSALVO  BE- 

SIBOED  IN  BABLBTA. 


1602,    1603. 

Baq^e  between  the  TnBOi  nd  Spuiaxdi.  —  Gonnhro  retizee  to 
Barleta.  — ChiTalioiis  Chaneter  of  the  War. — Tourney  near  Tram. 
—  Duel  between  Bayaid  and  Sotomayor. — IHrtieeB  of  Berieta.-* 
ConetBDoy  of  the  Spaniaide.— Gonaahro  stoma  and  takea  Ruto.— 
PEeparaa  to  leave  Baileta. 

PABT         It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  partition 
^       treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  made  so  man* 


MUMldli. 

of  the 


ifestly  in  contempt  of  all  good  faith,  would  be  main- 
tained any  longer  than  suited  the  conyenience  of ' 
the  respective  parties.  The  French  monarch,  in- 
deed, seems  to  have  prepared,  from  the  first,  to 
dispense  with  it,  so  soon  as  he  had  secured  his  own 
moiety  of  the  kingdom ;  ^  aod  sagaeioas  vntn  at  the 
Spanbh  court  inferred,  that  King  Ferdinand  woidd 


^  Peter  Martyr,  in  a  letter  writ-  Venetorum  animoa  aTertere.    Fre- 

len  fiom  Yenioe,  while  detained  mere  dentibna  aiant  oratorem  pri- 

there  on  his  way  to  Alexandria,  maiiam  Galium,  quia  neqneat  per 

npealn  of  the  em>rt8  made  by  the  Yenetorom  aofira^ia  oonsequi,  ut 

Freoch  emisBariea  to  indace  the  aperte  rohia  hoetilitatem  edicant, 

repablic  to  break  with  Spain,  and  ntqoe  Telint  Gallia  regno  Paxthe- 

anpoort  their  maater  in  hia  designa  nopeo  contra  veatra  prcsidia  ferre 

on  Naplea.    <*Ad8ant  namqoe  a  aoppetiaa."    The  letter  ia  dated 

LndoTioo  rege  Gallomm  oratores,  October   lat,  1501.    O^ua  Epiat.» 

qni  onmi  nixn  oonantnr  a  Tobia  epiat.  S31. 
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do  as  much,  when  he  riiould  be  in  a  situatxm  to  gsaptbe 
assert  his  claims  with  success.'  — ^ 

It  was  altogether  improbaUe,  whatever  might  be 
the  good  hiih  of  the  parties,  that  an  arrangement 
could  long  subsist,  which  so  ruddj  rent  asunder 
the  members  of  this  ancient  monaiehj ;  or  that  a 
dioosand^points  of  collision  should  not  arise  be- 
tween rival  hosts,  Ijing  as  it  were  on  their  arms  . 
within  bowshot  of  each  other,  and  in  view  of  the 
rich  spoil  which  each  regarded  as  its  own.  Such 
grounds  for  rupture  did  occur,  sooner  probably  than 
either  party  had  foreseen,  and  certainly  before  th^ 
king  cf  Aragon  was  prepared  to  meet  it. 

The  immediate  cause  was  the  extremely  looee  £ 
language  of  the  partition  treaty,  which  assumed 
such  a  geographical  division  of  the  kingdom  into 
four  provinces,  as  did  not  correspond  with  any  an- 
cient division,  and  still  less  with  the  modem,  by 
wtuch  the  number  was  multiplied  to  twelve.'  The 
central  portion,  comprehending  the  Capitanate,  the 
BasSkate,  and  the  Principality,  became  debatable 
ground  between  the  parties,  each  of  whom  insisted 

s  Martyr,    after    noticing    the  in  ApoIUi  aoooidiqf  to  the  ancient 

gfoonds  of  the   partition  treaty,  divinoo;  Groiociardini  aocordinff  to 

eonnenlB  witk  hie  naoal  slurewd*  the  modeio  ;  aad  the  Spanish  hi»- 

nese  on  the  politic  views  of  the  torian  Mariana,  according  to  both. 

Spanish    sovefeigBB.      ^^Fkeitins  T1iela0twxiter,itinaybeobaor?ed. 

namque  se  sperant,  earn  partem,  discusses  the   matter  with    eqaal 

qoam  sibi  Gralli  sortiti  sunt,  babi-  learning  and  candor,  and  more  per- 

tiiros  aliqoando,  quam  si  univer*  spicni^  than  either  of  the  pesoed- 

SOTO  regnam  oocoparint."    Opos  ing.  He  admits  reasonable  grounds 

Epist.,  epist.  218.  for  doubt  to  which  moietv  of  the 

'  The   Italian   historians,  who  kingdom  the  Basilicate  and  Princi- 

have  inTestigated  the  subject  with  pahties  should  be  assigned.,    Mai> 

some  parade  of  erudition,  treat  it  so  ana,  Hist,  de  Eepaiia,  torn.  ii.  {• 

vaguely,  as  to  leave  it  after  all  670. — Guiociardini,l8toria,  torn.  i. 

nearly  as  perplexed  as  they  found  lib.  5,  pp.  274, 875.  —  Giovio,  Vita 

U.    Giovio  indttdes  the  Capitanate  Magni  Gonsalvi,  lib.  1 ,  pp.  834, 835. 
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PAjiT     on  these  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  its  own 


moietj.    The  French  had  no  ground  whajtever  for 

contesting  the  possession  of  the  Cajntanate,  the 
first  of  these  provincesi  and  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant, on  account  of  the  tolls  paid  by  the  numerous 
flocks  which  descended  every  winter  into  its  shel* 
tered  valleys  from  the  snow-covered  mountains  of 
.  Abruzzo.^  There  was  more  uncertainty  to  which 
of  the  parties  the  two  other  provinces  were  meant 
JO  be  assigned.  It  is .  scarcely  possible  that  lan- 
guage so  loose,  in  a  matter  requiring  mathematical 
precision,  should  have  been  unintentional. 

Before  Gronsalvo  de  Cordova  had  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  southern  moiety  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  while  lying  before  Tarento,  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  occupation  by  the  French  of  several 
places,  both  in  the  Capitanate  and  Basilicate.  He 
detached  a  body  of  troops  for  the  protection  of 
these  countries,  and,  after  the  surrender  of  Tarento, 
marched  towards  the  -  north  to  cover  them  with  his 
whole  army.  As  he  was  not  in  a  condition  for 
immediate  hostilities,  however,  he  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations, which,  if  attended  with  no  other  advan- 
tage, would  at  least  gain  him  time. ' 
1 50s.  The  pretensions  of  the  two  parties,  as  might  have 
^^  ^     been  expected,  were  too  irreconcilable  to  admit  of 

^  The  prcmrion  of  die  ptrtition  See  the  treaty  apad  Dmnont,  Corp0 

treaty,  that  the  Spaniards  should  Diplomatiqiie,  torn.  iii.  pp.  445, 

oollect  the  tolls  paid  by  the  flocks  446. 

on  their  descent  from  the  French  ^  Znrita,  Hist,  del  Key  Hernan- 

district  of  AbmBEo  into  the  Cap-  do,  torn.  i.  lib.  4,  cap.  62, — Mari- 

itanate,  is  conclnsiTe  evidence  of  ana,  Hist,  de  Espana,  torn.  ii.  Kb. 

the  intention  of  the  oontractine  par-  97,  cap.  13. — UUoa,  Vita  di  Carlo 

ties  to  BBOgn  the  latter  to  opsin.  V.,  fox.  10. 
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compromise;  and  a  personal  conference  between  chaficr 

the  respective  commanders-in-<^hief  led  to  no  better  

arrangement,  than  that  each  should  retain  his  pres- 
ent acquisitions,  till  explicit  instructions  could  be 
received  from  their  respective  courts. 

But  neither  of  the  two  monarchs  had  further  in-  p»  i^-s" 
structions  to  give ;  and  the, Catholic  king  contented  ^^ 
himself  with  admonishing  his  general  to  postpone 
an  open  rupture  as  long  as  possible,  that  the  govern* 
ment  might  have  time  to  provide  i^ore  effectually 
for  his  support,  and  strengthen  itself  by  alliance 
with  other  European  powers.  But,  however  pacific 
may  have  been  the  disposition  of  the  generals,  they 
had  no  power  to  control  the  passions  of  their  sol- 
diers, who,  thus  brought  into  immediate  contact, 
glared  on  each  other  with  the  ferocity  of  blood- 
hounds, ready  to  slip  the  leash  which  held  them  in 
temporary  check.  Hostilities  soon  broke  out  along 
the  lines  of  the  two  armies,  the  blame  of  which  each 
nation  charged  on  its  opponent.  There  seems  good 
ground,  however,  for  imputing  it  to  the  French; 
since  they  were  altogether  better  prepared  for  war 
than  the  Spaniards,  and  entered  into  it  so  heartily 
as  not  only  to  assail  places  in  the  debatable  ground, 
but  in  Apulia,  which  had  been  unequivocally  as- 
signed to  their  rivals.  ^ 

0  D'Anton,  Hist,  de  Louys  All. ,  Captain,  finding  his  conference  with 
part.  3,  chap.  3-7.  —  Zurita,  Hist,  the  French  general  inefiectaal,  pro- 
del  Rey  Hernando,  torn.  i.  lib.  4,  posed  to  the  latter  to  decide  the 
cap.  60,  63,  64,  65.  —  Giovio,  Vi-  qnarrel  between  their  respective 
tm  most.  Vuroram,  torn.  i.  p.  836.  nations  by  sinflie  combat.  (Reyes, 
—  Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  lib.  Cat61ico8,  MS.,  cap.  167.)  We 
99,  cap.  4.  should  require  some  other  aathoii- 

Bemaldes  states,  that  the  Great  ty,  however,  than  that  of  the  good 


^o 
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The  ItaUau 
ftTor  Umbu 


1501. 
Oetobar. 


In  the  mean  while,  the  Spanish  court  fruitlessly 
endeavoured  to  interest  the  other  powers  of  Europe 
in  its  cause.  The  Emperor  Maximilian,  although 
dissatisfied  with  the  occupation  of  Milan  by  the 
French,  appeared  wholly  engrossed  with  the  frivo- 
lous ambition  of  a  Roman  coronation.  The  pontiff 
and  his  son,  Caesar  Borgia,  were  closely  bound  to 
King  Louis  by  the  assistance  which  he  had  ren- 
dered them  in  their  marauding  enterprises  against 
the  neighbouring  chiefs  of  Romagna.  The  other 
Italian  princes,  although  deeply  incensed  and  dis- 
gusted by  this  iniamous  alliance,  stood  too  much  in 
awe  of  the  colossal  power,  which  had  planted  its 
foot  so  firmly  on  their  territory,  to  offer  any  resist- 
ance. Venice  alone,  surveying  from  her  distant 
watch-tower,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Peter  Martyr, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  political  horizon,  appeared 
to  hesitate.  The  French  ambassadors  loudly  called 
on  her  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  her  late  treaty  with 
their  master,  and  support  him  in  his  approaching 
quarrel;  but  that  wily  republic  saw  with  distrust 
the  encroaching  ambition  of  her  powerfiil  neigh- 
bour, and  secretly  wished  that  a  counterpoise  might 
be  found  in  the  success  of  Aragon.  Martyr,  who 
stopped  at  Venice  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  ap- 
peared before  the  senate,  and  employed  all  his  elo- 
quence in  supporting  his  master's  cause  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  French  envoys ;  but  his  pressing  entrea- 


Gunte  to  Toncfa  for  this  romantie  ter,  in  which  pradenoe  wu  firoba* 
flight,  80  entirely  out  of  keeping  Uy  the  meet  eoaqiienoiiB  ftttribnte. 
with  tlie  Spanish  genenl^e  charao- 
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XI. 


ties  to  the  Spanisli  soTereigns  to  seod  thither  some  ohafrk 
competent  person,  as  a  resident  minister,  show  his  . 
own  coQYiction  of  the  critical  position  in  which 
their  affiors  stood.  ^ 

The  letters  of  the  same  intelligent  individual, 
during  his  journey  through  the  Milanese,^  are  filled 
with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  termina- 
tion of  a  contest,  for  which  the  Spaniards  were  so 
indifferentlj  provided;  while  the  whole  north  of 
Italy  was  alive  with  the  bustling  preparations  of  the 
French,  who  loudly  vaunted  their  intention  of  driv- 
ing their  enemy  not  merely  out  of  Naples,  hot  Sicily 
itielf. ' 

Louis  the  Twelfth  superintended  these  prepara- 

^  Dam,  Hist.  4e  Yenise,  torn,  of  her  promise  to  interpret  them 

iii.  p.  345.  —  Bembo,  Istoria  Yini-  faithfully  to  her  hosbaod.     The 

aaMk  torn.  i.  lib;  6.  —  Peter  Mar-  uneoDStrained  and  ^miliar  tone  of 

Ijr,  Opus  Epist,  epist.  238,  240,  his  correspondence  affords  a  nleas- 

SSS.  —  This  may  appear  strange,  ing  example  of  the  personal  int»- 

oonsidering  that  Lorenzo  Suarea  macy  to  which  the  sovereigns,  so 

de  la  Yeffa  was  there,  a  person  of  contrary  to  the  asaal  stifihess  of 

whom  (jKmaalo  de  Ovieao  writes,  Spanish  etiauette,  admitted  men  of 

**  ¥vl€  gentil  caballero,  6  labio,  ^  de  learning  and  probity  at  their  court, 

Stan  pnidenoia  ;•••••  may  enten-  witboat  distinction  of  rank.    Opus 

dido  ede  macho  repose  £  honesto  6  Epist.,  epist.  330. 
mftblei4elindaoonTenaokm;"and       ^  **  Galli,"  savs  BCartyr,  in  a  let> 

again,  more  explicitly,  <<  Embaxa-  ter  more  remarkable  for  strength 

dor  i  Yeneeia,  en  el  qaal  o6eio  of  expression,  than  elegance  of  La^ 

airyio  muy  bien,  ^  como  pnidente  tinity,  **  furunt,  ssviunt,  inteme- 

▼aron."   fQuincnagenas,  MS.,  bat.  donem  noetris  minantur,  patantqoe 

1,  qoine.  3,  dial.  44.)    Martyr  ad-  id  sibi  fore  iacillimum.     Regem 

mits  his  prudence,  but  objects  his  eorum  esse  in  itinere,  inqniont,  nt 

Ignorance  of  Latin,  a  deficiency,  ipse  cam  duf^cato  exercita  Al[ws 

however  heinous  in  the  worthy  ta-  trajiciat  in  Italiam.    Yestro  nomini 

tor's  eyes,  probably  of  no  nre  oo*  insurgmit.    Cristas  exi^pint  in  voa 

enrrence  among  the  elder  Castilian  superbissim^     Provinciam  banc, 

nobles.  veiuti  rem  homilem,  parvique  mo- 

0  Many  of  liartyr's  letters  were  menti,  se  aggrossuros  preconantor. 

addressed  to  both  Ferdinand  and  Nihil  esse  negotii  eradicare  exter- 

Isabella.     The  former,  however,  mioareqoe  vestra  prasidia  ex  utz4- 

wasi^orantofthe  Latin  language,  que  Sicili&  blacterant.    Insolenter 

in  whidi  thsy  were  written.    Blar-  nimis  exs^uendo  insoltant."   Opus 

tyr  pt  yf*^y  alludes  to  this  in  one  Epist.,  epist.  841. 
of  b    -pitjiies,  lemiiiding  the  qneen 
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PART  tions  in  person^  and,  to  be  near  the  theatre  of  <^- 
-— —  rations,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  took  up  his  quarters 
iai7. '  at  Asti.  At  length,  all  being  in  readiness,  he 
brought  things  to  an  immediate  issue,  by  command* 
ing  his  general  to  proclaim  war  at  once  against 
the  Spaniards,  unless  they  abandoned  the  Capitan* 
ate  in  fdur-and-twentj  hours.^^ 

The  French  forces  in  Naples  amounted,  accord^ 
kng  to  their  own  statements,  to  one  thousand  men- 
at-arms,  three  thousand  five  hundred  French  and 
Lombard,  and  three  thousand  Swiss  infantry,  in 
addition  to  the  Neapolitan  levies  raised  by  the 
Angevin  lords  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  com- 
mand was  intrusted  to  the  duke  of  Nemours,  a 
brave  and  chivalrous'  young  nobleman  of  the  an- 
cient house  of  Armagnac,  whom  family  connexions 
more  than  talents,  had  raised  to  the  perilous  post 
of  viceroy  over  the  head  of  the  veteran  D'Aubigny. 
The  latter  would  have  thrown  up  his  commission 
in  disgust,  but  for  the  remonstrances  of  his  sove- 
reign, who  prevailed  on  him  to  remain  where  his 
counsels  were  more  than  ever  necessary  to  supply 
the  inexperience  of  the  young  commander.  The 
jealousy  and  wilfulness  of  the  latter,  however,  de- 
feated these  intentions ;  and  the  misunderstanding 
of  the  chiefs,  extending  to  their  followers,  led  to  a 
fatal  want  of  concert  in  their  movements. 

With  these  officers  were  united  some  of  the  best 
and  bravest  of  the  French  chivalry ;  among  whom 

10  D'Aoton,  Hist,  de  Looys  Guioeian]ini,l8toria,Hb.5,pp.274 
Xn.,  park  d,  chap.  8. — Giannone,  274.  —  BaoDacooni,  I^ario,  p.  61 
latoiia  di  Napoli,  lib.  39,  cap.  4.  — 
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may  be  noticed  Jacques  de  Chabannes,  more  com-  owana, 

monly  known  as  the  Sire  de  la  Palice,  a  favorite  of  

Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  well  entitled  to  be  so  l^y 
his  deserts ;  Louis  d'Ars ;  Ives  d'Al&gre,  brother 
of  the  Pr6cy  who  gained  so  much  renown  in  the 
wars  of  Charles  the  Eighth ;  and  Pierre  de  Bay- 
ard,  the  knight  ^^  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,"  who 
was  then  entering  on  the  honorable  career  in  which 
he  seemed  to  realize  all  the  imaginary  perfections 
of  chivalry." 

Notwithstanding  the  small  numbers  of  the  French  mftriom, 
force,  the  Great  Captain  was  in  no  condition  to  '"^ 
cope  with  them.  He  had  received  no  reinforce- 
ments from  home  since  he  first  landed  in  Calabria. 
His  little  corps  of  veterans  was  destitute  of  proper 
clothing  and  equipments,  and  the  large  arrears  due 
them  made  the. tenure  of  their  obedience  extremely 
precarious.^'  Since  afiairs  began  to  assume  their 
present  menacing  aspect,  he  had  been  busily  oc- 
cupied  with  drawing  together  the  detachments 
posted  in  various  parts  of  Calabria,  and  concen- 
tratiDf  them  on  the  town  of  Atella  in  the  Basili- 
€:ate,  where  he  had  established  his  own  quarters. 
He  had  also  opened  a  correspondence  with  the 

n  Guiociardiiii,  Istoria,  lib.  5,  p.        ^  Martyr's  epistles  at  this  czisia 

965.  —  D'Auton,  Hist,  de  Loays  are  filled  with  expostalation,  arga- 

Xn.,  part.  1, chap.  57.  —  Graillaxd,  meat,  and  entreaties  to  the  sove- 

RiTalit^,  torn.  if.  pp.  221-233.  —  rei^s,  begging  them  to  rouse  from 

St.  Gclais,  Hist,  de  Louys  XII.,  their  apathy,  and  take  measures  to 

p.  169.  secure  the  wavering  affections  of 

Brantdmehas  introduced  sketch-  Venice,  as  well  as  to  send  more 

es  of  most  of  the  French  captains  effectual  aid  to  their  Italian  troops, 

mentioned  in  the  text  into  his  ad-  Ferdinand  listened  to  the  first  of 

mirable  gallery  of  national    por-  these  suggestions;  but  showed  a 

traits.    Ste  Vies  des  Hommes  II-  strange  insensibility  to  the  last. 
lustres,  CEkivres,  torn.  ii.  and  iii. 

VOL.  Ill  6 
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PAM     barons  of  the  Aragonese  factkHi,  who  were  most 
numerous  as  well  bb  most  powerful  in  the  northern 


section  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  assigned 
to  the  French.  He  was  particularly  fortunate  in 
gaining  over  the  two  Colonnas,  whose  authOTity, 
powerful  connexions,  and  large  military  experience 
proved  of  inestimable  value  to  him.^ 

With  all  the  resources  he  could  command,  how- 
ever, Gonsalvo  found  himself,  as  before  noticed, 
unequal  to  the  contest,  though  it  was  impossible 
to  defer  it,  after  the  peremptory  summons  of  the 
French  viceroy  to  surrender  the  Capitanate.  To 
this  he  unhesitatingly  answered,  that  ^^  the  Capi- 
tanate  belonged  ci  right  to  his  own  master ;  and 
that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  he  would  make 
good  its  defence  against  the  French  king,  or  any 
other  who  should  invade  it.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  bold  front  put  on  his  affairs, 
however,  he  did  not  choose  to  abide  the  assault  of 
the  French  in  his  present  position.  He  instantly 
1609.  drew  off  with  the  greater  part  of  his  force  to  Bar* 
leta,  a  fortified  seaport  on  the  confines  of  Apulia, 
on  the  Adriatic,  the  situation  of  which  would  en* 
able  him  either  to  receive  supplies  from  abroad,  or 
to  effect  a  retreat,  if  necessary,  on  board  the  Span- 
ish fleet,  which  still   kept  the  coast  of  Calabria. 

IS  Zarita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Her-  tura  luliana,  torn.  viii.  p.  77.) 

nando,  lib.  4,  cap.  63, 65.  —  Carta  Paolo  Giovio  has  introduced  his 

del  Oran  Capitan,  MS.  portrait  among  the  effigies  of  illue- 

Prospero  Colonna,  in  partictilar,  trious  men,  who,  it  must  be  con- 
was  distinguished  not  only  for  his  fessed,  are  more  indebted  in  his 
military  science,  but  his  fondness  work  to  the  hand  of  the  historian 
for  letters  and  the  &rtSiof  which  than  the  artist.  Elogia  Virorum 
he  is  oommemoiated  by  Tiraboschi  BellidL  Virtute  niastrium,  (Basi- 
as  a  munifieenkpation.    (Letters-  lis,  1578,)  lib.  5. 


G0IMtlT0r»- 

Umto 
Barleta. 


JiUy. 
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Tlie  remainder  of  his  army  he  dis^buted  in  B^,  ohaptbb 
Andria,  Canosa,  and  other  adjacent  towns ;  where  "' 
ne  confidently  hoped  to  maintain  himself,  till  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  which  be  solicited  in  the 
most  pressing  manner  frmn  Spain  and  Sicily,  should 
enable  him  to  take  the  field  on  more  equal  terms 
against  his  adversary." 

The  French  officers,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  war.  Some  were  for  besieging  Bari,  held 
by  the  illustrious  and  unfortunate  Isabella  of  Ara- 
gon;^^  others,  in  a  more  chivalrous  spirit,  opposed 
the  attack  of  a  place  defended  by  a  female,  and 
advised  an  immediate  assault  on  Barleta  itself^ 
whose  old  and  ifilapidated  works  might  easily  be 
forced,  if  it  did  not  at  once  surrender.  The  duke  , 
of  Nemours,  deciding  on  a  middle  course,  deter* 
mined  to  invest  the  last-mentioned  town ;  and,  cut- 
ting off  all  communication  with  the  surrounding 
country,  to  reduce  it  by  regular  blockade.  This 
plan  was  unquestionably  the  least  eligible  of  all,  as 
it  would  allow  time  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
French,  the  Jiiria  Francese,  as  it  was  called  in  Italy, 
which  carried  them  victorious  over  so  many  obsta- 
cles, to  evaporate,  while  it  brought  into  play  the 


^*  D' Anton,  EQst.  de  Looys  XIL,  her  the  most  mfbrUmate  female  on 

raru  3,  chap.  8.  —  UUoa,  Vita  di  record,  had  aeen  her  fiither,  Alfonao 

Carlo  v.,  iol.  10.  —  ChiMoa  del  11.,  and  her  hueband  Graleamo  Sfixr- 

Gnn    Capitan,  cap.  49.  —  Sum-  n,  driren  from  their  thronee  by  the 

monte,  Hist,  di  Napoti,  torn.  iii.  p.  French,  while  her  son  atiU  remained 

541.  in  captiyity  in  their  hands.    No 

u  This  beantifbl  and  higli-spir*  wonder  they  revolted  from  aoen- 

4ed  lady,  whose  fate  has  led  Boo-  mulating  new  woes  on  her  deroted 

eaJini ,  in  his  whunsical  satire  of  the  bead. 
'*  Rai^guagli  di  Pamasso,"  to  call 
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PAET     Stern    resolve,   the    calm,    unflinchiog    endurance, 
"*       which  distinguished  the  Spanish  soldier.'^ 


Cuoaa. 
150 
July  IS. 


cSm  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  operations  of  the  French  viceroy 

1502.  was  the  siege  of  Canosa,  a  strongly  fortified  place 
west  of  Barleta,  garrisoned  bj  six  hundred  picked 
men  under  the  engineer  Pedro  Navarro.  The  de- 
fence of  the  place  justified  the  reputation  of  this 
gallant  soldier.  He  beat  off  two  successive  assaults 
of  the  enemy,  led  on  by  Bayard,  La  Palice,  and 
the  flower  of  their  chivalry.  He  had  prepared  to 
sustain  a  third,  resolved  to  bury  himself  under  the 
ruins  of  the  town  rather  than  surrender.  But  Gon* 
salvo,  unable  to  relieve  it,  commanded  him  to  make 
the  best  terms  he  could,  sa3ring  ^^  the  place  was  of 
far  less  value,  than  the  lives  of  the  brave  men  who 
defended  it.^'  Navarro  found  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining an  honorable  capitulation;  and  the  little 
garrison,  dwindled  to  one  third  of  its  original  num- 
ber, marched  out  through  the  enemy's  camp,  with 
colors  fljring  and  music  playing,  as  if  in  derision 
of  the  powerful  force  it  had  so  nobly  kept  at  bay.'^ 
After  the  capture  of  Canosa,  D'Aubigny,  whose 
misunderstanding   with   Nemours   still  continued, 

^  Gioyio,  Vitae  XlloBt.  Viioniinyp.  Martyr  says,  that  the  Spaniards 
937.  —  Guiociardini,  Istoria,  lib.  5,  marched  through  the  enemy's  camp, 
pp.  282,  283.  —  Garibay,  Compen-  shooting  ^'Espana,  Eepana,  viva 
dio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  19,  cap.  14.  —  Pe-  Espaiia !"  (abi  sopra.)  Their  gai- 
ter Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,epi8t.  249.  lantiry  in  Uie  defence  of  Canosa 
--Bemajdez,  Keyes  Gat61ic08,  BiS.,  elicits  a  hearty  euloeium  from  Jean 
cap.  168.  D' Auton,  the  lojral  historiographei 

"  Chr6nica  del  Gran  Capitan,  of  Louis  XII.    "Je  ne  veux  done 

cap.  47.  —  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Rey  par  ma  Chronique  mettre  les  biens* 

Hernando,  torn.  i.  lib.  4,  cap.  69.  nicts  des   Espaignols   en   oubly, 

—  Qiovio,  Yits  Hlnst.   Virorum,  mats  dire  que  poor  yertueose  de- 

torn.  i.  p.  241.  —  D' Anton,  part.  2,  fence,  doibuent  anoir  louaog<9  hoiv 

chap.   11.  —  Peter  Martjrr,  Opus  norable."    Hist,  de  Louyh  yJT. 

Epjflt.,  opist.  247.  chap.  11. 
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was  despatched  with  a  small  force  into  the  south,  cnAmR 

to  oyerrun  the  two  Calabrias.    The  viceroy,  in  the 

mean  whUe,  having  fruitlessly  attempted  the  reduc- 
tion of  several  strong  places  held  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barleta,  endeavoured  to 
straiten  the  garrison  there  by  desolating  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  sweeping  off  the  iSocks  and 
herds  which  grazed  in  its  fertile  pastures.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  did  not  remain  idle  within  their 
defences,  but,  sallying  out  in  small  detachments, 
occasionally  retrieved  the  spoil  from  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  or  annoyed  him  with  desultory  attacks, 
ambuscades,  and  other  irregular  movements  of  guer- 
rilla warfare,  in  which  the  French  were  compara- 
tively unpractised .  ^ 

The  war  now  began  to  assume  many  of  the  ro-  ^Jjjj^ 
mantic  features  of  that  of  Granada.  The  knights  ^^^* 
on  both  sides,  not  content  with  the  usual  military 
rencontres,  defied  one  another  to  jousts  and  tour- 
neys, eager  to  establish  their  prowess  in  the  noble 
exercises  of  chivalry.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  meetings  took  place  between  eleven  Span- 
ish and  as  many  French  knights,  in  consequence 
of  some  disparaging  remarks  of  the  latter  on  the 
cavalry  of  their  enemies,  which  they  affirmed  infe- 
not  to  their  own.  The  Venetians  gave  the  parties 
a  fair  field  of  combat  in  the  neutral  territory  under 
their  own  walls  of  Trani.  A  gallant  array  of  well- 
armed  knights  of  both  nations  guarded  the  lists, 
and  maintained  the  order  of  the  fight.     On  the  ap- 

^  Benaldes,  ReyM  CaS6]ioos,    Carlo  Y.,  fol.  10.— Chx^nioa  del 
W.,  ctp.  ie9.  —  UUoa,  YHa  di    Gran  Ci^itaii,  eap.  66. 
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PART     pointed  day,  the  champioM  appeared  in  the  field 


'  1509. 


nB]»c». 


armed  at  all  points,  with  horses  richlj  caparisoned^ 
and  barbed  or  oorered  with  steel  panc^lj  like  their 
msffiters.  The  rods  and  battlements  of  Trani  were 
covered  with  spectator^  while  the  lists  were  throng- 
ed with  the  French  and  Spanish  chivalrj^  each 
staking  in  seme  degree  the  national  hom>r  on  the 
issue  of  the  contest.  Among  the  Castilians  were 
Diego  de  Paredes  and  Diego  de  Vera,  while  the 
good  knight  Bayard  was  most  conspicuous  on  the 
other  side. 

As  the  tmrapets  sounded  the  appointed  signal^ 
the  hostile  parties  rushed  to  the  enconnter.  Three 
Spaniards  were  borne  from  their  saddles  by  the 
rudeness  of  the  shock,  and  four  of  their  antagonists' 
horses  slain.  The  fight,  which  began  at  ten  in  the 
morning  was  not  to  be  protracted  beyond  sunset. 
Long  before  that  hour,  all  the  French  save  two, 
one  of  them  the  chevalier  Bayard,  had  been  dis- 
mounted, and  their  horses,  at  which  the  Spaniards 
had  aimed  more  than  at  the  riders,  disabled  or  slain. 
The  Spaniards,  seven  of  whom  were  still  on  horse- 
back, pressed  hard  on  their  adversaries,  leaving  lit* 
tie  doubt  of  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  latter, 
however,  intrenching  themselves  behind  the  car- 
eases  of  their  dead  horses,  made  good  their  defence 
against  the  Spaniards,  who  in  vain  tried  to  spur 
their  terrified  steeds  over  the  barrier.  In  this  way 
the  fight  was  protracted  till  sunset ;  and,  as  both 
parties  continued  to  keep  possession  of  the  field, 
the  palm  of  victory  was  adjudged  to  neither,  while 
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bodi  were  pratiooiieed  to.  have  demeaiied  them-  caMrm 
selres  like  good  and  raliaiit  knights.^'  

The  txmmey  being  ended,  the  combatants  met  in 
the  centre  of  the  UatSy  and  embraced  each  other  in 
die  true  companicmship  of  chiTalr  j,  ^*  making  good 
cheer  together,"  saj8  an  old  chronicler,  before  thej 
separated.  The  Great  Captain  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  issne  of  the  fight.  *^  We  have,  at  least," 
said  one  of  fass  champions,  ^^  disproved  the  taunt  of 
die  Frenchmen,  and  shown  ourselves  as  good  horse* 
iKn  as  they."  *M  sent  yen  for  better,"  coldly 
retorted  Gionsalvo.'^ 

A  more  tragic  termination  befell  a  combat  ^  Pau^  SiSLX 
itwue  between  the  chevalier  Bayasd  and  a  Spanish  Stotwrot 
cavalier,  named  Alonao  de  Sotoraayor,  who  had  ac-- 
cosed  the  former  of  uncourteous  treatment  of  him, 
while  his  prisoner,    Bayaid  denied  the  charge,  and 
d^ed  the  Spaniard  to  prove  it  in  Migle  fight,  on    ' 
horse  or  cm  foot,  as  he  best  liked.    Sotomayor, 
aware  of  his  antagonist's  uncoounon  horsemanship, 
preferred  the  latter  sdtemative. 

At  the  day  and  hour  appointed,  the  two  knights    1503. 
eatered  the  lists,  armed  with  swond  and  dagger,     v^*** 


^  ChfMm  M  Ofan  CSBoitaa,  lliiB,  notwMntandiag  it  wiaibiifkl 

gp,  53. — D'AntOD,  Hi«t.  de  iioujs  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  wit- 

XS.,  part.  S,  chap.  86. — OioTio,  neaset,  who'  had  nothiof  to  do  bul 

VjiB  IDnst.  Yxrotum,  pp.  d38, 239,  look  on,  and  note  what  passed  be- 

—  M^moires  de  Bayard  par  le  Loy-  fore  their  eyes.    The  only  ftcts  In 

al  Senitenr,  diao.  33,  spud  Petitot,  which  all  agree,  are,  that  there  was 

CSoUection  des  lA^moires,  torn.  xv.  such  a  tournament,  and  that  neither 

—Branttae)  (Banes,  torn.  liLdiae.  party  ginned  tfie  advantage.  .So 

77.  much  for  histonr ! 

This    celebrated    tooniey,    its  ^D'ABteB)Hi8t.deLoay8Xn., 

cauaes,  and  all  the  details  of  the  nbi  supra..  —  Qointana,  Espanolea 

action,  are  told  in  as  many  difibzent  Olebres,  torn.  ii.  p.  968. 
ws|B  as  thare  are  narratoa*,  and 
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PAAT     and  sheathed  in  complete  harness ;  although,  with  a 

degree  of  temeritj  unusual  in  these  combats,  they 

wore  their  visors  up.  Both  combatants  knelt  down 
in  silent  prayer  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  rising 
and  crossing  themselves,  advanced  straight  against 
each  other ;  **  the  good  knight  Bayard,"  says  Bran* 
t6me,  ^*  moving  as  light  of  step,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  lead  some  fair  lady  down  the  dance." 

The  Spaniard  was  of  a  large  and  powerful  frame, 
and  endeavoured  to  crush  his  enemy  by  weight  of 
blows,  or  to  close  with  him  and  bring  him  to  the 
ground.  The«  latter,  naturally  inferior  in  strength, 
was  rendered  still  weaker  by  a  fever,  from  which 
he  had  not  entirely  recovered.  He  was  more  light 
and  agile  than  his  adversary,  however,  and  superior 
dexterity  enabled  him  not  only  to  parry  his  enemy's 
strokes,  but  to  deal  him  occasionally  one  of  his  own, 
while  he  sorely  distressed  him  by  the  rapidity  of 
his  movements.  At  length,  as  the  Spaniard  was 
somewhat  thrown  off  his  balance  by  an  ill-directed 
blow.  Bayard  struck  him  so  sharply  on  the  gorget, 
that  it  gave  way,  and  the  sword  entered  his  throat. 
Furious  with  the  agony  of  the  wound,  Sotomayor 
collected  all  hia  strength  for  a  last  struggle,  and 
grasping  his  antagonist  in  his  arms,  they  both 
rolled  in  the  dust  together.  Before  either  could 
extricate  himself,  the  quick-eyed  Bayard,  who  had 
retained  his  poniard  in  his  left  hand  during  the 
whole  combat,  while  the  Spaniard's  had  remained 
in  his  belt,  drove  the  steel  with  such  convulsive 
strength  under  his  enemy's  eye,  that  it  pierced 
quite  through  the  brain      After  the  judges  had 
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airarded  the  honors  of  the  daj  to  Bajard,  the  min-  cHAPriift 

strels   as   usual  began   to    pour  forth  triumphant 

strains  in  praise  of  the  victor ;  but  the  good  knight 
commanded  them  to  desist,  and,  having  first  pros- 
trated himself  on  his  knees  in  gratitude  foi  his 
victory,  walked  slowly  out  of  the  lists,  expressing 
a  wish  that  the  combat  had  had  a  different  termin- 
ation, so  that  his  honor  had  been  saved.  ^^ 

In  these  jousts  and  tourneys,  described  with  suf- 
ficient prolixity,  but  in  a  truly  heart-stirring  tone, 
by  the  chroniclers  of  the  day,  we  may  discern  the  5.    ^ 

last  gleams  of  the  light  of  chivalry,  which  illumin- 
ed the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages ;  and,  although 
rough  in  comparison  with  the  pastimes  of  more 
polished  times,  they  called  forth  such  displays  of 
magnificence,  courtesy,  and  knightly  honor,  as  throw 
something  like  the  grace  of  civilizaticm  over  the 
ferocious  features  of  the  age. 

While  the  Spaniards,  cooped  up  within  the  old  Jjy"** 
town  of  Barleta,  sought  to  vary  the  monotony  of  *■^• 
their  existence  by  these  chivalrous  exercises,  or  an 
occasional  foray  into  the  neighbouring  country,  they 
suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of  military  stores, 
food,  clodiing,  and  the  most  common  necessaiies 
of  life.  It  seemed  as  if  their  master  had  abandon- 
ed them  to  their  fate  on  this  forlorn  outpost,  without 
a  struggle  in  their  behalf.^     How  different  from 


^  BrantAme,  CEaYies,  torn.  ▼!.  89,  apad  CoUeotioD  des  M^moires 

BbeooTS  SOT  ks  Daels.  —  D' Aor-  —  Giovio,  Vhae  Illiiflt.  Yiromm,  p. 

too,  Hist,  de  Loots  XII.,  part*  d,  340. 

eiiap.  97.— (JIloa,Vita  di  Carlo  V.,  »  Aeoording  to  Martyr,  the  be- 

MAl.  — M^moires de Bayaxd, chap,  sieged  had  been  so  sererely  pressed 

VOL    III.  7 
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PAST  the  parental  care  with  which  Isabella  watehed  over 
the  welfare  of  her  soldiers  in  the  long  war  of  Gra- 
nada !  The  queen  appears  to  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  management  of  these  wars,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  her  own  immediate  sub- 
jects embarked  in  them,  she  probably  regarded, 
from  the  first,  as  appertaining  to  Aragon,  as  ex- 
clusively as  the  conquests  in  the  New  World  did 
to  Castile.  Indeed,  whatever  degree  of  interest 
she  may  have  felt  in  their  success,  the  declining 
state  of  her  health  at  this  period  would  not  have 
allowed  her  to  take  any  part  in  the  conduct  of 
them. 
gpMt^  Gonsalvo  was  not  wanting  to  himself  in  this 
trying  emergency,  and  his  noble  spirit  seemed  to 
rise  as  all  outward  and  visible  resources  failed.  He 
cheered  his  troops  with  promises  of  speedy  relief, 
talking  confidently  of  the  supplies  of  grain  he  ex- 
pected from  Sicily,  and  the  men  and  money  he  was 
to  receive  from  Spain  and  Venice,  He  contrived, 
too,  says  Giovio,  that  a  report  should  get  abroad, 
that  a  ponderous  coffer  lying  in  his  apartment  was 
filled  with  gold,  which  he  could  draw  upon  in  the 
last  extremity.  The  old  campaigners,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  shook  their  heads  at 
these  and  other  agreeable  fictions  of  their  general, 

by  famine  for  some  time  before  this,  pant,  et  noetros  quotidie  magja  ae 

tnat  GonsalTo  entertained  seriooa  magis  premunt.    Ita  obeessi  undi 

tbon^hta  of  embarking  the  whole  que,  de  relinquendli  etiam  Barletti 

of  hjB  little  garrison  on  board  the  saepiue  iniore  consiUum.    Ut  mazi 

fleet,  and  abandoning  the  place  to  terga  dent  hostibua,  ne  fame  peate- 

the   enemy.    "  Barlette   mclaaoe  qae  pereant,  aepe  cadit  in  deliber- 

iame pesteque  orgeri graviter  ainnt.  ationem."  Opos  Epiat.,  epist.  349 
Vidna  ipaorum  omnia  Gralli  occu- 
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with  a  very  skeptical  air.     They  derived  some  con-  coAprsft 

firaiation,  however,  from  the  arrival  soon  after  of  a  

Sicilian  bark,  laden  with  corn,  and  another  from 
Venice  with  various  serviceable  stores  and  wearing 
apparel,  which  Gonsalvo  bought  on  his  own  credit 
and  that  of  his  principal  officers,  and  distributed 
gratuitously  among  his  destitute  soldiers.  *^ 

At  this  time  he  received  the  unwelcome  tidings  JSJ^"^^^^^ 
that  a  small  force  which  had  been  sent  from  Spain  ^"^ 
to  his  assistance,  under  Don  Manuel  de  Benavides, 
and*  which  had  effected  a  junction  with  one  much 
larger  from  Sicily  under  Hugo  de  Cardona,  was    isod 
surprised  by  D'Aubigny  near  Terranova,  and  totally 
defeated.     This  disaster  was  followed  by  the  re- 
duction of  all  Calabria,  which  the  latter  general,  at 
the  head  of  his  French  and  Scottish  gendarmerie, 
rode  over  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  without 
opposition.  ** 

The  prospect  now  grew  darker  and  darker  around 
the  little  garrison  of  Barleta.  The  discomfiture  of 
Benavides  excluded  hopes  of  relief  in  that  direction. 
The  gradual  occupation  of  most  of  the  strong  places 
in  Apulia  by  the  duke  of  Nemours  cut  off  all  com* 
munication  with  the  neighbouring  country ;  and  a 
French  fleet  cruising  in  the  Adriatic  rendered  the 
arrival  of  further  stores  and  reinforcements  extreme- 
ly precarious.     Gonsalvo,  however,  maintained  the 


«  Giovlo,  YitB  niost.  Vtrorum,  M  ibia.,  lib.  5,  p.  994.  -^D'Ao- 

p.  S48. — Zaxita,  Hist,  del  Rey  ton,  Hist,  de  Louys  XII.,  parts, 

Heraando,  torn.  i.  lib.  6,  cap.  4. —  chap.  39. — Chr6niea  del  Gran  Capi- 

Bemaldez,  Reyes  Cat61iooe,  MS.,  tan,  cap.  03. 
cap.  167.  —  Goiceiardini,  Istoria, 
^.983. 
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PAST     same  unruffled  cheerfulness  as  before,  and  endeav- 
— ^ —  oured  to  infuse  it  into  the  hearts  of  others.    He 


perfectly  understood  the  character  of  his  country- 
men, knew  all  their  resources,  and  tried  to  rouse 
every  latent  principle  of  honor,  loyalty,  pride^  and 
national  feeling ;  and  such  was  the  authority  which 
he  acquired  over  their  minds,  and  so  deep  the  affec- 
tion which  he  inspired,  by  the  amenity  of  his  man- 
ners and  the  generosity  of  bis  disposition,  that  not 
a  miirmur  or  symptom  of  insubordination  escaped 
them  during  the  whole  of  this  long  and  painful 
siege.  But  neither  the  excellence  of  his  troops, 
nor  the  resources  of  his  own  genius,  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  extricate  Gonsalvo  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation,  without  the  most  flagrant 
errors  on  the  part  of  his  opponent*  The  Spanidi 
general,  who  understood  the  character  of  the  French 
commander  perfectly  well,  lay  patiently  awaiting  his 
opportunity,  Hke  a  skilful  fencer,  ready  to  make  a 
decisive  thrust  at  the  first  vulnerable  point  that 
should  be  presented*  Such  an  occasion  at  length 
ofiered  itself  early  in  the  following  year.  '^ 
^MMurT  The  French,  no  less  weary  than  their  adversaries 
'ipuiardi.     ^  ^^j|.  j^^g  inaction,  sallied  out  from  Canosa,  where 

the  riceroy  had  established  his  head^^quarters,  and 
1503.  crossing  the  Ofanto,  marched  up  directly  under  the 
walls  of  Barleta,  with  the  intention  of  drawing  out 
the  garrison  from  the  ^^  old  den,"  as  they  called  it, 
and  deciding  the  quarrel  in  a  jHtched  battle     The 

»  Unoa,  Vita  di  Caxio  V.,  iol.    Rej  Henumdo,  torn.  i.   fib.  5, 
11.  —  Giovio,  YitflB  lUast.  Vironim.    csp.  9. 
torn.  i.  p.  S47.  —  Zarita,  Hist,  del 
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duke  of  Nemours,  accordingly,  having  taken  up  his  cB4FrBR 
position,  sent  a  trumpet  into  the  place  to  defy  the  "' 
Great  Captain  to  the  encounter ;  but  the  latter  re^ 
turned  for  answer,  that  ^^  he  was  accustomed  to 
choose  his  own  place  and  time  for  fighting,  and 
would  thank  the  French  general  to  wait  till  his 
men  found  time  to  shoe  their  horses,  and  burnish 
up  their  arms."  At  length,  Nemours,  after  remain- 
ing some  days,  and  finding  there  was  no  chance  of 
decoying  his  wily  foe  from  his  defences,  broke  up 
his  camp  and  retired,  satisfied  with  the  empty  hon- 
ors of  his  gasconade. 

No  sooner  had  he  fairly  turned  his  back,  than  JSJe?^ 
Gonsalvo,  whose  soldiers  had  been  restrained  with  '^'^ 
difficulty  from  sallying  out  on  their  insolent  foe, 
ordered  the  whole  strength  of  his  cavalry  under  the 
command  of  Diego  de  Mendoza,  flanl^d  by  two 
corps  of  infantry,  to  issue  forth  and  pursue  the 
French.  Mendoza  executed  these  orders  so  prompt- 
ly, that  he  brought  up  his  horse,  which  were  some- 
what in  advance  of  the  foot,  on  the  rear-guard  of 
the  French,  before  it  had  got  many  miles  from  Bar- 
leta.  The  latter  instantly  halted  to  receive  the 
charge  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  after  a  lively  skirmish 
of  no  great  duration,  Mendoza  retreated,  followed 
by  the  incautious  enemy,  who,  in  consequence  of 
their  irregular  and  straggling  march,  were  detached 
from  the  main  body  of  their  army.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  advancing  columns  of  the  Spanish  infantry, 
which  had  now  come  up  with  the  retreating  horse, 
unexpectedly  closing  on  the  enemy's  flanks,  threw 
them  into  some  disorder,  which  became  complete 
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PART     when  the  flying  cavalry  of  the  Spaniards,  suddenly 

wheeling  round  in  the  rapid  style  of  the  Moorish 

tactics,  charged  them  boldly  in  front.  All  was  now 
confusion.  Some  made  resistance,  but  most  sought 
only  to  escape ;  a  few  effected  it,  but  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  did  not  fall  on  the  field  were 
carried  prisoners  to  Barleta ;  where  Mendoza  found 
the  Great  Captain  with  his  whole  army  drawn  up 
under  the  walls  in  order  of  battle,  ready  to  support 
him  in  person,  if  necessary*  The  whole  affair 
passed  so  expeditiously,  that  the  viceroy,  who,  as 
has  been  said,  conducted  his  retreat  in  a  most  dis- 
orderly manner,  and  in  fact,  had  already  dispersed 
several  battalions  of  his  infantry  to  the  different 
towns  from  which  he  had  drawn  them,  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  rencontre,  till  his  men  were  securely 
lodged  w^in  the  walls  of  Barleta.'^ 
Airt^iirf  The  arrival  of  a  Venetian  trader  at  this  time,  with 
a  cargo  of  grain,  brought  temporary  relief  to  the 
pressing  necessities  of  the  garrison.'^     This  was 

W  Giovio,  Vite  lUust.  Virorom,  battle,  and  is  told  with  pride  and  • 

pp.843,844.  —  UlIoa,  Vita  di  Car-  swell  of  exultation,  which  show, 

lo  Vm  fol.  11, 13.   A  dispute  arose,  that  this  insult  of  the  French  cat 

soon  after  this  afiair,  between  a  more  deeply  than  all  the  injuries 

French  officer  and   some   Italian  inflicted  by  them.    Giovio,  Vit« 

gentlemen  at  GonsalTo's  table,  in  Illust.  Yirorum,  pp.  944-847.  — 

conse(}uenoe   of  certain  injurious  Guicciardini,Istoria,  pp.  296-898. 

xefleeuons  made  by  the  former  on  —  Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  lib. 

the  bravery  of  the  Italian  nation.  80,  cap.  4.  —  Summonte,  Hist,  di 

The  quarrel  was  settled  by  a  com-  ^  Napoli,  tom.  iii.  pp.  548  -  558.  — 

bat  i  Poutrance  between  thirteen  etu. 

knights  on  each  side,  fought  un-       87  This  supply  was  owing  to  the 

der  the  protection  of  the  Great  avarice  of  the  Trench  genersl  Al^ 

Captain,  who  took  a  lively  interest  gre,  who,  having  got  possession  of 

in  the  success  of  his  allies.    It  ter-  a  magaaine  of  com  in  f^oggia,  sold 

rainated  in  the  discomfiture   and  it  to  the  Venetian  merchant,  in- 

capture  of  all  the  French.    The  stead  of  reserving  it,  where  it  was 

tourney  coven  more  pages  m  the  most  needed,  for  his  own  army 
Balian  historians  than  the  longest 
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followed  by  the  welcome  iotelligence  of  the  total  ohaftes 

discomfiture  of  the  French  fleet  mider  M.  de  Prejan 

by  the  Spanish  admiral  Lezcano,  in  an  action,  off 
Otiranto,  which  consequently  left  the  seas  open  for 
the  supplies  daily  expected  from  Sicily.  Fortune 
seemed  now  in  the  giving  rein ;  for  in  a  few  days  a 
convoy  of  seven  transports  from  that  island,  laden 
with  grain,  meat,  and  other  stores,  came  safe  into 
Barleta,  and  supplied  abundant  means  for  recruiting 
the  health  and  spirits  of  its  famished  inmates.  ^ 

Thus  restored,  the  Spaniards  began  to  look  for* 
ward  with  eager  confidence  to  the  achievement  of 
some  new  enterprise.  The  temerity  of  the  viceroy 
soon  afibrded  an  opportunity.  The  people  of  Cas- 
tellaneta,  a  town  near  Tarento,  were  driven  by  the 
insolent  and  licentious  behaviour  of  the  French 
garrison  to  betray  the  place  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  duke  of  Nemours,  enraged  at  this 
defection,  prepared  to  march  at  once  with  his  whole 
force,  and  take  signal  vengeance  on  the  devoted 
little  town;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  his  officers  against  a  step,  which .  must 
inevitably  expose  the  unprotected  garrisons  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  the  assault  of  their  vigilant  ene- 
my in  Barleta.  The  event  justified  these  appre- 
hensions. ** 

No  sooner  had  Gonsalvo  learned  the  departure  of  Jjjjj*  •■ 
Nemours  on  a  distant  expedition,  than  he  resolved  a^ 

*  D* Anton,    Hist,    de   Lonyn       ^  Ouiociaidini,  ktoria,  lib.  5, 
Xn.,  part.  1,  chap.  73.  —  Peter    p.  390.— D'Auton,  Hist,  de  Louys 
Martjr,  Opns  Epist.,  epist.  354.  —    XII.,  part. 3,  chap.  31. 
GioTio,  Vits  -Illnst.  Virorum,  p. 
849. 
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PART     once  to  make  an  attack  on  the  town  of  Ruto,  about 
— - —  twelve  miles  distant,  and  defended   l^  the  brave 


Ftbk  SI* 


La  Palice,  with  a  corps  of  three  hundred  French 
lances,  and  as  many  foot*  With  his  usual  proitipt- 
15  0  3  ness,  the  Spanish  general  quitted  the  walls  of  Bar- 
leta  the  same  night  on  which  he  received  the  news, 
taking  with  him  his  whole  effective  force,  amount- 
ing to  about  three  thousand  infantry  and  one  thou- 
sand Hght  and  heavy  armed  horse.  So  few,  indeed, 
remained  to  guard  the  city,  that  he  thought  it  pni- 
dent  to  take  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  as 
hostages  to  insure  its  fidelity  in  his  ^absence. 

At  break  of  day,  the  little  army  arriTed  before 
Ruvo«  Gonsalvo  immediately  opened  a  lively  can- 
nonade on  the  old  ramparts,  which  in  less  than  four 
hours  effected  a  considerable  breach.  He  then  led 
h]3  men  to  the  assault,  taking  charge  himself  of 
those  who  were  to  storm  the  breach,  while  another 
division,  armed  with  ladders  for  scaling  the  walls, 
was  intrusted  to  the  adventurous  cavalier*  Diego  de 
Paredes. 

The  assailants  experienced  more  resolute  resist- 
ance than  they  had  anticipated  from  the  inconsid- 
erable number  of  the  garrison.  La  Palice,  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  breach  with  his  iron  band  of 
dismounted  gendarmes,  drove  back  the  Spaniards 
as  often  as  they  attempted  to  set  foot  on  the 
broken  ramparts ;  while  the  Gascon  archery  show- 
ered down  YoUeys  of  arrows  thick  as  hail,  from  the 
battlements,  on  the  exposed  persons  of  the  assail- 
ants. The  latter,  however,  soon  rallied  under  the 
eye  of  their  general,  and  returned  with  fresh  fury 
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to  the  charge,  until  the  overwhelmiDg  tide  of  num-  obaptbs 

bers  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  they  poured  in  

tlurough  the  breach  and  over  the  walls  with  irresisti- 
ble fury.  The  brave  little  garrison  were  driven 
before  them ;  still,  however,  occasionally  making 
fight  in  the  streets  and  houses.  Their  intrepid 
young  commander,  La  Palice,  retreated  facing  the 
enemy,  who  pressed  thick  and  close  upon  him,  till, 
his  further  progress  being  arrested  by  a  wall,  he 
{daced  his  back  against  it,  and  kept  them  at  bay, 
making  a  wide  circle  around  him  with  the  deadly 
sweep  of  bis  battle-axe.  But  the  odds  were  too 
much  for  him ;  and  at  length,  after  repeated  wounds, 
having  been  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  deep  cut 
in  the  head,  he  was  made  prisoner ;  not,  however, 
before  he  had  flung  his  sword  far  over  the  heads  of 
the  assailants,  disdaining,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
knight-errant,  to  yield  it  to  the  rabble  around  him.^ 
All  resistance  was  now  at  an  end.  The  women 
of  the  place  had  fled  like  so  many  frighted  deer,  to 
one  of  the  principal  churches ;  and  Gonsalvo,  with 
more  humanity  than  was  usual  in  these  barbarous 
wars,  placed  a  guard  over  their  persons,  'which 
eflfcctually  secured  them  from  the  insults  of  the 


so  Giono,  Yitae  Illust.  Yiroram,  Froissart.    There  is  ao  inezpie 

pp.  248,  849.  —  Gaicciardioi,  Isto-  ible  chann  imparted  to  the  nench 

na,  p.  296. — Bemaldez,  Re jea  Ca-  memoirB  and  ooroniclea  of  this  an- 

t61iooa,MS.,  cap.  175.— D'Auton,  cient  date,  not  only  from  the  ^io- 

Hist.  de  Loaya  All.,  part.  9, chap,  tureaqae  ehaxaeter  of  the  detaila, 

31.  —  Chrdoica  del  Gran  Capitan,  but  from  a  gentle  tinse  of  romance 

eap.  72.  ahed  over  them,  which   calls   to 

The  gallant  behaviour  of  La  Pa-  mind  the  doughty  feats  of 

lioe,  and  indeed  the  whole  siege  of  Mpnmwt  knighta, 

Rqto,  is  told  b]r  Jean  D'Auton  in  a  Both  Paynim  and  the  pe«sorCharli- 

tmly  heartratirrinetone,  quite  wor-  magae.** 
thy  of  the  chiva&oua  pen  of  old 
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PART     soldiery.     After  a  short  time  spent  in  gathering  up 

'■ —  the  booty  and  securing  his  prisoners,  the  Spanish 

general,  having  achieved  the  object  of  his  expedi- 
tion, set  out  on  his  homeward  march,  and  arrived 
without  interruption  at  Barleta. 

The  duke  of  Nemours  had  scarcely  appeared 
before  Castellaneta,  before  he  received  tidings  of 
the  attack  on  Ruvo.  He  put  himself,  without  losing 
a  moment,  at  the  head  of  his  gendarmes,  supported 
by  the  Swiss  pikemen,  hoping  to  reach  the  be* 
leaguered  town  in  time  to  raise  the  siege.  Great 
was  his  astonishment,  therefore,  on  arriving  before 
it,  to  find  no  trace  of  an  enemy,  except  the  ensigns 
of  Spain  unfurled  from  the  deserted  battlements. 
Mortified  and  dejected,  he  made  no  further,  attempt 
to  recover  Castellaneta,  but  silently  drew  ofi*  to 
hide  his  chagrin  in  the  walls  of  Canosa.'^ 
M??dM  Among  the  prisoners  were  several  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished rank.  Gonsalvo  treated  them  with  his 
usual  courtesy,  and  especially  La  Palice,  whom  he 
provided  with  his  own  surgeon  and  all  the  appli- 
ances for  rendering  his  situation  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  For  the  common  file,  however,  he  show- 
ed no  such  sympathy ;  but  condemned  them  all  to 
serve  in  the  Spanish  admiral's  galleys,  where  they 
continued  to  the  close  of  the  campaign.  An  un- 
fortunate misunderstanding  had  long  subsisted 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  commanders 
respecting  the  ransom  and  exchange  of  prisoners ; 
and  Gonsalvo  was  probably  led  to  this  severe  meas* 

^  Bernaldex,  Reyes  Cat6lio(»,    Curio  V.,  fol.  16.  —  Chitoka  da] 
ICS.,  ubi  sapn.  — Ulloa,  Yita  cU    Gna  Capitan,  cap.  72 
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ure,  so  difierent  from  his  usual  clemency,  by  an  chapter 

unwillingness  to  encumber  himself  with  a  superflu-  

ous  population  in  the  besieged  city.''  But,  in 
truth,  such  a  proceeding,  however  offensive  to  hu- 
manity, was  not  at  all  repugnant  to  the  haughty 
spirit  of  chivalry,  which,  reserving  its  courtesies 
exclusively  for  those  of  gentle  blood  and  high  de- 
gree, cared  little  for  the  inferior  orders,  whether 
soldier  or  peasant,  whom  it  abandoned  without  re- 
morse to  all  the  caprices  and  cruelties  of  military 
license. 

The  capture  of  Ruvo  was  attended  with  impor- 
tant consequences  to  the  Spaniards.  Besides  a 
valuable  booty  of  clothes,  jewels,  and  money,  they 
brought  back  with  them  nearly  a  thousand  horses, 
which  furnished  Gonsalvo  with  the  means  of  aug- 
menting his  cavalry,  the  small  number  of  which 
had  hitherto  materially  crippled  his  operations. 
He  accordingly  selected  seven  hundred  of  his  best 
troops  and  mounted  them  on  the  French  horses ; 
thus  providing  himself  with  a  corps,  burning  with 
zeal  to  approve  itself  worthy  of  the  distinguished 
honor  conferred  on  it.'' 

A  few  weeks  after,  the  general  received  an  im-  gjjj^^j^ 
portant  accession  of  strength  from  the  arrival  of  '^ 
two    thousand   German    mercenaries,  which  Don 
Juan  Manuel,  the  Spanish  minister  at  the  Austrian 
court,  had  been  permitted  to  raise  in  the  emperor's 
dominions.    This  event  determined  the  Great  Cap- 


s'   D'Aoton,   HiBt   de  Loays  p.  970.  —  Zarita,  Hist,  del  Rey 

XELy    hM  sapia.  —  GioYio,  ViUo  Hernando,  torn.  L  lib.  5,  cap.  14. 
most.  Yizoniin,  p.  249.  —  Quinta-       ^  Giovio,  Yite  Illust.  Yuornm, 

na,    EBpaSolea  C^lebres,  torn.  iL  p.  5149. 
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PART     tain  on  a  step  which  be  had  been  Bome  time  medi- 

tating.    The  new  levies  placed  him  in  a  condition 

for  assuming  the  offensive.  His  stock  of  provis- 
ions, moreover,  already  much  reduced,  would  be 
obviously  insufficient  long  to  maintain  his  increased 
numbers.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  sally  out  of 
the  old  walls  of  Barleta,  and,  availing  himself  of 
the  high  spirits  in  which  the  late  successes  had  put 
his  troops,  to  bring-  the  enemy  at  once  to  battle.'^ 

^  Garibay,  Compendio,  torn.  ii.    cap.  16.  —  Ulloa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V., 
lib.  19,  M,  15.— Zarita,  ffiat.    Ibl.  17. 
del  Bey  HemandOi  torn.  L  lib.  6, 
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CHAPTER  XII 

ITALIAN  WARS.— NEGOTIATIOnS  WITH  FRANCJE.— VIOTORf 
OF  CERIGMOL4.  —  SmtRENDCR   OF  NAPLES. 

1603. 

Birth  of  ChttleB  V .  -»  Plulip  and  Jotma  Titit  Spam.  —  Treaty  of 
Lyons.  —The  Cheat  Captain  •refofles  to  comply  with  it. — Eneampa 
before  Cerignohu  —  Battle,  and  Rout  of  the  French.  —  TriunphanK^ 
Entry  of  Gonaalto  into  Naples. 

Before  accompanyiiig  the  Great  Captain  fiir-  chaftia 

ther  in  his  warlike  operations,  it  will  be  necessary  

to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  what  was  passing  in  the 
French   and    Spanish  courts,  where  negotiations 
were  in  train  for  putting  a  stop  to  them  altogether* 
The  reader  has  been  made  acquainted  in  a  pre^ 
ceding  chapter  with  the  marriage  of  the  infanta 
Joanna,  second  daughter  of  the  Catholic  sovereignsy 
with  the  archduke  Philip,  sob  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, and  sovereign,  in  right  of  his  mother,  of  the 
how  Countries.     The  first  fruit  of  this  marriage  gg*^^ 
was  the  celebrated  Charles  the  Fifth,  born  at  Ghent^ 
February  24th,  1500,  whose  birth  was  no  sooner 
announced  to  Queen  Isabella,  than  she  predicted 
that  to  this  infant  would  one  day  descend  the  rich 
inheritance  of  the  Spanidi  monarchy.^  '*  The  prema- 

I  Carbajal.  Anales,  MS.,  afio  The  queen  expressed  herself  hi 
150O.  — Saadoval,  Hist,  del  Emp.  the  language  of  Scripture,  "  Sora 
CadoB  v.,  torn.  i.  p.  S.  oeddit  super  Mathiam,"  in  alloaion 
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PART  ture  death  of  the  heir  apparent,  Prince  Miguel,  not 
long  after,  prepared  the  way  for  this  event  by  de- 
volving the  succession  on  Joanna,  Charles's  mother. 
From  that  moment  the  sovereigns  were  pressing  in 
their  entreaties  that  the  archduke  and  his  wife 
would  visit  Spain,  that  they  might  receive  the  cus- 
tomary oaths  of  allegiance,  and  that  the  former 
might  become  acquainted  with  the  character  and  in- 
stitutions of  his  future  subjects.  The  giddy  young 
prince,  however,  thought  too  much  of  present  pleas- 
ure to  heed  the  call  of  ambition  or  duty,  and  suf- 
fered more  than  a  year  to 'glide  away,  before  he 
complied  with  the  summons  of  his  royal  parents. 
rkiHpuid  In  tl^  latter  part  of  1501,  Philip  and  Joanna, 
■v**^  attended  by  a  numerous  suite  of  Flemish  courtiers, 
set  out  on  their  journey,  proposing  to  take  their 
way  through  France,  They  were  entertained  with 
profuse  magnificence  and  hospitality  at  the  French 
court,  where  the  politic  attentions  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  not  only  efiaced  the  recollection  of  an- 
cient injuries  to  the  house  of  Burgundy,^  but  left 
impressions  of  the  most  agreeable  character  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  prince.^    After  some  weeks 

u  the  dieaiDBtanoe  of  Charles  be-  daaghter,  to  whom  he  had  been 

inff  boro  on  that  saint's  day ;  a  day,  affianced  froin  her  infancy.    Tliii 

which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Garibay,  twofold  insult,  which  sunk  deep 

was  fortunate  to  him  through  the  into  the  heart  of  Maximilian,  seems 

whole  course  of  his  life.    Com-  to  have  made  no  impression  on  the 

pendio,  tom.  ii.  lib.  19,  cap.  9.  volatile  spirits  of  his  son. 

3  Charles  VIIL,  Louis's  prede-  3  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espaiia,  lib. 

oessor,  bad  contrived  to  secure  the  27,  cap.  11.  —  St.  Gelaas  describes 

hand  of  Anne  of  Bretagne,  not-  the  cordial  reception  of  Philip  and 

withstanding  she  was  alr^y  mar-  Joanna  by  the  Court  at  Biois,  when 

ried  by  proxy  to  Philip's  father,  the  he  was  probably  present  himself, 

emperor  Maximilian  ;  and  this,  too,  The  historian  shows  his  own  opin* 

in  contempt  of  his  own  engage-  ion  of  the  effect  produced  on  their 

ments  to  Margaret,  the  emperor's  young  minds  by  tnese  flattering  at- 
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passed  in  a  succession  of  splendid  fetes  and  amuse-  cu/lftee 

ments  at  Blois,  where  the  archduke  confinned  the  

treaty  of  Trent  recently  made  between  his  father, . 
the  emperor,  and  the  .French  king,  stipulating  the 
marriage  of  Louis's  eldest  daughter,  the  princess 
Claude,  with  Philip's  son  Charles,  the  royal  pair 
resumed  their  journey  towards  Spain,  which  they 
entered  by  the  way  of  Fontarabia,  January  29th, 
1602.^ 

Magnificent  preparations  had  been  made  for  their 
reception.  The  grand  constable  of  Castile,  the 
duke  of  Naxara,  and  many  other  of  the  principal 
grandees  waited  on  the  borders  to  receive  them. 
Brilliant  fetes  and  illuminations,  and  all  the  usual 
marks  of  public  rejoicing,  greeted  their  progress 
through  the  principal  cities  of  the  north,  and  a 
pragm&ttca  relaxing  the  simplicity,  or  rather  severi- 
ty, of  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  period,  so  far  as  to 
allow  the  use  of  silks  and  various-colored  apparel, 
shows  the  attention  of  the  sovereigns  to  every  cir- 
cumstance, however  trifling,  which  could  affect  the 
minds  of  the  young  princes  agreeably,  and  difiiise 
an  air  of  cheerfulness  over  the  scene.^ 

teotioiis,  by  lemarkiDg,  '*  Le  loj  Spanish  historianB,  who  inmst  with 

]ear  monstra  u  trte  grand  aemblant  much  satisfaction,  on  the  haughty 

d'amoar,  qne  par  noblesse  et  hon-  lefusalof  his  wife,  the  archduchess, 

estet^  de  cceur  U  ks  obHgeoU  envers  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony.    Zo- 

h^  de  kur  en  souvenir  toute  leur  rita,  Anales,  torn.  t.  lib.  4,  cap. 

vie.**     Hist,  de  Lonys  XII.,  pp.  55. — Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  ano 

164,  165.                               *  1503.— Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aragon, 

In  passing  through  Paris,  Philip  tom.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  13,  sec.  1.— 

took  his  seat  in  the  parliament  as  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  tom. 

peer  of  France,  and  subsequently  i^.  part.  l,p.  17. 

did  homase  to  Louis  XII.,  as  his  4  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  aiio 

MDEerain  for  his  estates  in  Flan-  1502.  —  Sandoval,  Hist,  del  Emp. 

dere  ;   an  acknowledgment  of  infe-  Carlos  V.,  tom.  i.  p.  5. 

liority  not  at  all  Ratable  to  the  ^  Zuzitay  Anales,  tom.  t.  Hb.  4, 
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PABT         Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  were  occupied  with 

the  afiairs  of  Andalusia  at  this  period,  no  sooner 

beard  of  the  arrival  of  Philip  and  Joanna,  than  thej 
hastened  to  the  north*  The^r  reached  Toledo  to<- 
wards  the  end  of  April,  and  in  a  few  days,  the 
queen,  who  paid  the  usual  penalties  of  royalty,  in 
seeing  her  children,  one  after  another,  removed  far 
from  her  into  distant  lands,  bad  the  satisfacticm  of 
again  folding  her  beloved  daughter  in  her  arms. 

On  the  22d  of  the  ensuing  month,  the  archduke 
and  his  wife  received  the  usual  oaths  of  fealty  from 
the  cortes  duly  convoked  for  the  purpose  at  Tole*^ 
do.^  King  Ferdinand,  not  long  after,  made  a  jour- 
ney into  Aragon,  in  which  the  queen's  feeble  health 
would  not  permit  her  to  accompany  him,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  similar  recognition  by  the 
estates  of  that  realm.  We  are  not  informed  what 
arguments  the  sagacious  monarch  made  use  of  to 
dispel  the  scruples  formerly  entertained  by  that  in 
dependent  body,  on  a  similar  application  in  behalf 
of  his  daughter,  the  late  queen  of  Portugal.^    They 

cap.  55.  —  Feneias,  Hitt  d'E»-  tive  on  all  pointB  touching  the  con* 

psffne,  torn.  viii.  p.  220.  stitational  history  of  their  oountry. 

This  extreme  simplicity  of  attire,  should  have  omitted  to  notice  the 

m   whidi   Zniita   djeoeriufe   "  the  groaoda  on  wUditlie  cones  thought 

modestT  of  the  times,"  was  en-  pvoper  to  rererae  ita  former  de- 

foroed  by  laws,  the  policy  of  which,  dsion  in  the  analosoas  case  of  the 

whaterer  be  thought  of  their  moral  infanta  Isabella.    There  seems  to 

import,  may  well  be  doubted  in  an  have  been  even  less  reason  for  de- 

eeoiiomical  view.    I  ahall  have  oo-  parting  from  ancient  usage  in  the 

caaion  to  draw  the  reader's  atten-  present  instance,  since  Joanna  Imd 

tion  to  them  hereafter.  a  son,  to  whom  the  cortes  might 

0  The  writ  is  dated  at  Uerena,  lawfiillj  have  tendered  its  oath  of 

March  8.    It  was  extracted  by  Ma-  recognition ;  for  a  female,  although 

ijna  from  the  aichifes  of  Toledo,  excluded  from  the  throne  in  hei 

Teoria,  torn.  ii.  p.  18.  own  person,  was  regarded  as  com- 

7  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Ara-  potent  to  transmit  3ie  tiUe  unim- 

gonese  writers,  generally  so  inqnisi-  paired  to  her  imde  heirs.    Blancaa 
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were  completely  successfttl,  however;   and  Philip  oHmvft 

aad  Joanna,  having  ascertained  the  favorable  dispo-  .^-  ^ 

sition  of  cortes,  made  their  eatrance  in  great  state 
into  the  ancient  city  of  Saragossa,  in  the  month  of 
October.  On  the  27th|  having  first  made  oath  be- 
fore the  Justice,  to  observe  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
the  realm,  Joanna  as  future  queen  proprietor,  and 
Philip  as  her  husband,  were  solemnly  recognised  by 
^  the  four  arms  of  Aragon  as  successors  to  the  crown, 
in  default  of  male  issue  of  King  Ferdinand*  The 
circumstance  is  memorable,  as  affording  the  first  ex- 
ample of  the  parliamentary  recognition  of  a  female 
heir  apparent  in  Aragonese  history.® 

Amidst  all  the  honors  so  liberally  lavished  on  ^^^ 
Philip,  his  bosom  secretly  swelled  with  discontent, 
fomented  still  further  by  his  followers,  who  pressed 
him  to  hasten  his  return  to  Flanders,  where  the  free 
and  social  manners  of  the  people  were  much  more 
congenial  to  their  tastes,  than  the  reserve  and  state- 
suggests  no  explanation  of  the  af-  ®  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  aKo 
fair,  (CoTonaciones,  lib.  3,  cap.  20,  1500. — Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aragon, 
and  Commentaxii,  j>p.  274,  511,)  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  12,  sec.  6.  — 
and  Zarita  quietly  dismisses  it  with  Robles,  Vida  de  Ximenez,  p.  126. 
the  remark,  that "  there  was  some  —  Graribay,  Compendio,  torn.  ii. 
oppoeition  raised,  bat  the  Hng  had  lib.  19,  cap.  14.—  Sandoval,  Hist. 
managed  it  so  discreetfy  hrforaiand,  del  Emp.  Uarlos  V.,  torn.  i.  p.  5. 
that  there  was  not  the  same  diffi-  Petronilla,  the  only  female  who 
ealty  as  formerly."  fHist.delRey  ever  sat,  in  her  own  right,  on  the 
Hernando,  torn.  i.  lio.  5,  cap.  5.)  throne  of  Aragon,  never  received 
It  18  corioQS  to  see  with  what  ef-  the  homage  of  oortes  as  heir  ap- 
frontery  the  prothonotary  of  the  parent ;  the  custom  not  having  been 
eortes,  m  the  desire  to  varnish  over  established  at  that  time,  the  middle 
the  departure  from  constitutional  of  the  twelfth  century.  (Zurita, 
precedent,  declares,  in  the  opening  Anales,  tom.  t.  lib.  5,  cap.  5.) 
address, "  the  ^ncess  Joanna,  true  Blancas  has  described  the  ceremo- 
aod  lawful  heir  to  the  crown,  to  ny  of  Joanna's  recognition  with 
whom»  in  default  of  male  heirs,  the  quite  as  much  circumstantiality  as 
usage  and  law  of  the  land  require  tne  novelty  of  the  case  could  war- 
the  oath  of  allegiance."  Corona-  'rant.  Coronacipnes,  lib.  3,  cap.  20. 
I,  obi  supra. 
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PAST  ly  ceremonial  of  the  Spanish  court.  The  yooog 
'  prince  shared  in  these  feelings,  to  which,  indeed, 
the  love  of  pleasore,  and  an  instinctive  aversion  to 
any  thing  like  serioas  occupation,  naturally  disposed 
him.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  saw  with  regret  the 
frivolous  disposition  of  their  son-in-law,  who,  in  the 
indulgence  of  selfish  and  efieminate  ease,  was  will- 
ing to  repose  on  others  all  the  important  duties  of 
government.  They  beheld  with  mortification  his 
indifference  to  Joanna,  who  could  boast  few  per- 
sonal attractions,^  and  who  cooled  the  aflections  of 
her  husband  by  alternations  of  excessive  fondness 
and  irritable  jealousy,  for  which  last  the  levity  of 
his  conduct  gave  her  too  much  occasion. 

Shortly  after  the  ceremony  at  Saragossa,  the 
archduke  announced  his  intention  of  an  immediate 
return  to  the  Netherlands,  by  the  way  of  France. 
The  sovereigns,  astonished  at  this  abrupt  determi- 
nation, used  every  argument  to  dissuade  him  from 
it.  They  represented  the  ill  effects  it  might  occa- 
sion the  princess  Joanna,  then  too  far  advanced  in 
a  state  of  pregnancy  to  accompany  him.  They 
pointed  out  the  impropriety,  as  well  as  danger,  of 
committing  himself  to  the  hands  of  the  French  king, 
with  whom  they  were  now  at  open  war ;  and  they 
finally  insisted  on  the  importance  of  Philip's  re* 
maining  long  enough  in  the  kingdom  to  become 
familiar  with  the  usages,  and  establish  himself  in 
the  affections,  of  the  people  over  whom  he  would 
one  day  be  called  to  reign. 

9  «  Simplex  est  foemiiia,"  aajs    a  tuti  moUere  progenita."    Opos 
Bfartyr,  apealdi^  of  Joanna,  *'  licet    Epist.,  epist.  SSO. 
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Ail  these  arguments  were  ineflfectual ;  the  inflex*  chapter 
lUe  prince,  turning  a  deaf  ear  alike  to  the  entreaties 


xn 


of  Us  unhappy  wife,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  ^^^ 
▲ragonese  cortes  stUl  in  session,  set  out  from  Ma* 
drid,  with  the  whole  of  his  Flemish  suite,  in  the 
month  of  December.  He  left  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella disgusted  with  the  levity  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  queen,  in  particular,  filled  with  mournful  solicit 
tttde  for  the  welfare  of  the  daughter,  with  whom 
his  destinies  were  united.  ^^ 

Before  his  departure  for  France,  Philip,  anxious 

to  reestablish  harmony  between  that  country  and 

Spain,  offi^red  bis  services  to  his  father-'in-law  ii| 

negotiating  with  Louis  the  Twelfth,  if  possible,  a 

settlement  of  the  diflfermicea  respecting  Naples. 

Ferdinand  showed  some  reluctance  at  intrusting  so 

delicate  a  ccnnmission  to  an  envoy,  in  whose  dis-* 

cretion   he  placed  small  reliance,  which  was  not 

augmented  by  the  known  partiality  which  Philip 

entertained  lor  the  French  monarch.  ^'    Before  the 

archduke  had  crossed  the  frontier,  however,  he  was 

OFortaken  by  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic  named  Bemaldo 

Boyl,  abbot  of  St.  Miguel  de  Cuxa,  who  brought 

fiill   powers  to  Philip  from  the  king  for  concluding 

a   treaty  with  France,  accompanied  at  the  same 

time  with  private  instructions  of  the  most  strict  and 

10  PMer  Mtttjr,  Opns  Epitt,  followen,  that  the  Spaiiiaida  rery 
olii  0apra.— Zanta,  Anales,  torn.  ffeneraUybeUevedtlie  latter  weie  in 
T.  lib.  5,  cap.  10.  —  Gomez,  De  3ie  par  of  Louii  XU.  See  Go- 
Hebos  Geetis,  fol.  44.  —  Carbajal,  mes,  fie  Rebus  Geetis,  fbl.  44.  — 
Anales,  MS.,  aSo  1609.  Znrita,  Aoalee.  torn.  ▼.  tib.  5.  cap, 

11  Such  manifeac  partiality  for  S».  — Peter  Martyr,  Opos  Epijrt. 
tJie  'FrenA  eonrt  and  manners  was  epist.  253.  —  I^uai  Histortts 
abown  by  Philip  and  his  Flemish  eap.  16. 
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FAIT     limited   nature.     He  was  eiyoined,  moreorer,  tc 


'- —  take  no  step  without  the  adnce  of  his  reverend 

coadjutor,  and  to  inform  the  Spanish  court  at  once, 
if  different  propositions  were  submitted  from  thoae 
contemplated  by  his  instructicms. " 

KefouatM  •      Thus  fortificd,  the  archduke  Philip  made  his  au- 

Lo«i«  xn.  pearance  at  the  French  court  in  Lyons,  where  he 
was  received  by  Louis  with  the  same  lively  expres- 
sions of  regard  as  before.  With  these  amiable  dis- 
positions, the  negotiations  were  not  Icmg  in  resulting 
in  a  definitive  treaty,  arranged  to  the  mutual  satis- 
£EU2tion  of  the  parties,  though  in  violation  of  the 
private  instructions  of  the  archduke.  In  the  pro 
gress  of  the  discussions,  Ferdinand,  according  to 
the  Spanish  historians,  received  advices  from  his 
envoy,  the  abate  Boyl,  that  Philip  was  transcending 
his  commission ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  king 
sent  an  express  to  France,  urging  his  son-in-law  to 
adhere  to  the  strict  letter  of  his  instructions.  Be- 
fore the  messenger  reached  Lyons,  however,  the 
treaty  was  executed.  Such  is  the  Spanish  account 
of  this  blind  transaction. '' 

J^/^         The  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Lyons,  April 


u  ZoriU,  Analas,  torn.  r.  lib.  6,  aec.  8.  — Maiuuia,  Bkl  de  EqMioa, 

cap.  10.  — Abarca,  Reyes  de  Ara-  torn.  ii.  pp.  600,  601.  —  Laoun, 

r,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  13,  aec.  Historias,  torn.  i.  cap.  16. 

-Gaiibay,  Compendio,  torn.  ii.  Some  of  Uie  French  hiatoriaoa 

lib.  10,  cap.  15.  —  D'Auton,  Hist,  apeak  of  two  agents  besides  PhUip 

de  Loays  XH.,  part.  l,chap.  39.  emplored  in  the  neffotiations.    Fa- 

13  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Heman-  tber  Boyl  is  the  on^  one  named  iiy 

do,  torn.  i.  lib.  6,  cap.  33.  •—  St.  the  Spaniah  writers,  as  legolarlT 

Gelais,  Hist,  de  Loays  XH.,  pp.  commissioned  for  the  purpose,  at 

170,  171.  —  Claude  de  Seyssd,  thouffh  it  is  not  improbable  that 

Histoire  de  Louys  XII.,  (Paris,  GialUi,  the   resident   minister  at 

1615,)  p.  108. — Abarca,  Reyes  de  Louisas  court,  took  part  in  the  dis- 

Aragon,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  13,  cnasioos. 
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5th,  1503,  was  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  mar-  chaptbb 

XII 

riage  of  Charles,  the  infant  son  of  Philip,  and - 

Claude,  princess  of  France ;  a  marriage,  which,  set- 
tled by  three  several  treaties,  was  destined  never  to 
take  place*  The  royal  infants  were  immediately 
to  assume  the  titles  of  King  and  Queen  of  Naples, 
and  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Calabria.  Until  the 
consummation  of  the  iharriage,  the  French  division 
of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  placed  under  the  admin- 
istration of  some  suitable  perscm  named  by  Louis 
the  Twelfth,  and  the  Spanish  under  that  of  the 
archduke  Philip,  or  some  other  deputy  appointed 
by  Ferdinand*  All  places  unlawfully  seized  by 
either  party  were  to  be  restored ;  and  lastly  it  was 
settled,  with  regard  to  the  disputed  province  of  the 
Capitanate,  that  the  portion  held  by  the  French 
should  be  governed  by  an  agent  of  King  Louis, 
and  the  Spanish  by  the  archduke  Philip  on  behalf 
of  Feniinand."" 

Such  in  substance  was  the  treaty  of  Lyons ;  a 
treaty,  which,  while  it  seemed  to  consult  the  inter- 
ests of  Ferdinand,  by  securing  the  throne  of  Na- 
ples eventually  to  his  posterity,  was  in  fact  far  more 
accommodated  to  those  of  Louis,  by  placing  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Spanish  moiety  under  a 
prince,  over  whom  that  monarch  held  entire  influ- 
ence. It  is  impossibTe  that  so  shrewd  a  statesman 
as  Ferdinand  could,  from  the  mere  consideration  of 
advantages  so  remote  to  himself  and  dependent  on 
so  precarious  a  contingency  as  the  marriage  of  two 

^  See  the  treaty,  apod  Dmnont,  Corpe  Diplomatiqae,  torn.  !▼.  pp. 
t7-88. 
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infants,  then  in  their  cradles,  have  seriously  contem- 
plated an  arrangement,  which  surrendered  all  the  ac 
tual  power  into  the  hands  of  his  rival ;  and  that  too 
at  the  moment  when  his  large  armament,  so  long 
preparing  for  Calabria,  had  reached  that  country,  and 
when  the  Great  Captain,  on  the  other  quarter,  had 
received  such  accessions  of  strength  as  enabled  him 
to  assume  the  ofiensive,  on  at  least  equal  terms 
with  the  enemy. 

No  misgivings  on  this  head,  however,  appear  to 
have  entered  the  minds  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty, 
which  was  celel^ated  by  the  court  at  Lyons  witli 
every  show  of  public  rejoicing,  and  particularly  with 
tourneys  and  tilts  of  reeds,  in  imitation  of  the  Span 
ish  chivalry.  At  the  same  time,  the  French  king 
countermanded  the  embarkation  of  fresh  troops  on 
board  a  fleet  equipping  at  the  p<urt  of  Genoa  for  Na- 
ples, and  sent  orders  to  his  generals  in  Italy  to  desist 
from  further  ^operations.  The  archduke  forwarded 
similar  instructions  to  Gonsalvo,  accompanied  with 
a  copy  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  hiin  by  Ferdi- 
nand. That  prudent  officer,  however,  whether  in 
obedience  to  previous  directions  from  the  king,  as 
Spanish  writers  affirm,  or  on  his  own  responsibility, 
from  k  very  natural  sense  of  duty,  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  ambassador's  orders ;  declaring  *^  he 
knew  no  authority  but  that  of  his  own  sovereigns, 
and  that  he  felt  bound  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
all  his  ability,  till  he  received  their  commands  to 
the  contrary."" 


IS  Abwoft,  ReyM  d6  AnffOBi    Giaimone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  lib. 
torn.  ii.  rey  90,  cap.  13,  see.  3.  —    89,  cap.  4.  —  St.  Gelais,  Hiat.  4ii 
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Indeed,   the   archduke's   despatches    arriyed  at  chaptbr 
the  very  time  when  the  Spanish  general,  having  '— 

^^    Bssrcb6S  out 

Strengthened  himself  by  a  reinforcement  from  the  <>fBvtota. 
neighbouring  garrison  of  Tarento  under  Pedro  Na- 
varro, viras  prepared  to  sally  forth,  and  try  his  for^ 
tune  in  battle  with  the  enemy.  Without  further 
delay,  he  put  his  purpose  into  execution,  and  on 
Friday  the  28th  of  April,  marched  out  with  his  1603. 
whole  army  from  the  ancient  walls  of  Barleta ;  a 
spot  ever  memorable  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the 
extraordinary  sufferings,  and  indomitable  constancy, 
of  the  Spanish  soldier. 

The  road  lay  across  the  field  of  Cannse,  where, 
seventeen  centuries  before,  the  pride  of,  Rome 
had  been  humbled  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Han^ 

Loots  XII.,  p.  171. — Baooaceoi^  these  views,  founded  on  princi^es 

si,  Diario,  p.  75.  —  D*Auton,  Hist,  now  nniversally  recognised  in  En- 

de  Lonys  Xn.,  part  3,  chap.  32.  ropean  diplomacy,  it  was  natnral  to 

According  to  the  Aragonese  his-  caation  his  general  against  any  an- 

torians,  Ferdinand,  on  the  arch-  authorized  interferenee  on  the  part 

dake*s  departure,  informed  Gonsal-  of  his  eovoy,  which  the  rash  and 

TO  of  the  intended  negotiations  with  presumptnous  character  of  the  lat* 

France,  cautioning  the  general  at  ter,  acting,  moreover,  under  an  un- 

the  same  time  not  to  heed  any  in-  due  influence  of  the  French  mon- 

stractions  of  the  archduke  till  con-  arch,  gave  him  good  reason  to  fear, 
firmed  by  him.    This  circumstance        As  to  the  Great  Captain,  who  has 

the  French  wrriters  regard  as  une-  borne  a  liberal  share  of  censure  on 

qnivocal   proof  of  the  king's  in-  this  occasion,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 

sincerity  in  entering  into  the  nego-  how  he  could  have  acted  oUierwiso 

tiation.  It  wears  this  aspect  at  firat,  than  he  did,  even  in  the  event  of 

oertainly ;  but,  on  a  nearer  view,  no  special  instructions  from  Ferdi- 

admits  of  a  very  different  constrao-  nana.    For  he  would  scarcely  have 

tion.    Ferdinand  had  no  confidence  been  justified  in  abandoning  a  sure 

in   the   discretion   of  his   envoy,  prospect  of  advantage  on  the  au- 

whom,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  thorityof  one,  the  validity  of  whose 

Spanish   writers,  he  emnloyed  in  powers  he  could  not  determine,  and 

the  afi!lur  more  from  accident  than  which,  in  fact,  do  not  appear  to  have 

choice;  and,  notwithstanding  the  warranted  such  interference.    The 

foil  powers  intrusted  to  him,  he  did  only  authority  he  knew,  was  that 

not  consider  himself  bound  to  re-  from  which  he  held  iiis  commission, 

eoignise  the  validity  of  any  treaty  and  to  which  he  was  responsible  for 

which  the  other  should  sign,  until  the  faithful  discharge  of  it. 
fizBt  ratified   by  himself.     With 


It 


INtiniior 
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PAKT  nibal,  ^^  id  a  batde,  which,  though  fought  with  far 
greater  numbers,  was  not  so  decisive  in  its  con- 
sequences as  that  which  the  same  scenes  were  to 
witness  in  a  few  hours*  The  coincidence  is  cer- 
tainly singular ;  and  one  might  almost  fancy  that 
the>  actors  in  these  fearful  tragedies,  unwilling  to 
deface  the  fair  haunts  of  civilization,  had  purposely 
sought  a  more  fitting  theatre  in  this  obscure  and 
sequestered  region. 

The  weather,  although  only  at  the  latter  end  ot 
April,  was  extremely  sultry ;  the  troops,  notwith- 
standing Gonsalvo's  orders  on  crossing  the  river 
Ofanto,  the  ancient  Aufidus,  had  failed  to  supply 
themsejives  with  sufficient  water  for  the  march; 
parched  •  with  heat  and  dust,  they  were  soon  dis- 
tressed by  excessive  thirst;  and,  as  the  burning 
rays  of  the  noontide  sun  beat  fiercely  on  their 
heads,  many  of  them,  especially  those  cased  in 
heavy  armour,  sunk  down  on  the  road,  fainting 
with  exhaustion  and  fatigue.  Gonsalvo  was  seen 
in  every  quarter,  administering  to  the  necessities  of 
his  men,  and  striving  to  reanimate  their  drooping 


^  Neither  Pohrbios  (lib.  3,  aec.  the  Aufidoa,  the  modern  Ofanto, 

94,  et  seq.) )  nor  Ury  (Hist.  lib.  23,  between  three  and  foor  miles  below 

cap.  43 -50.),  who  ^'vre  the  most  Cannsium  ;  and  notices  the  modem 

etrcamstantialnarrativesof  the  bat-  hamlet  of  nearly  the  same  name, 

tie,  are  precise  enough  to  enable  us  Canne,  where   common   tradition 

to  ascertain  the  exact  spot  in  which  rlecognises  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 

it  was  fought.   Strabo,  in  his  topo-  town.     (Italia  Antiqna,  lib.  4,  cap. 

{[raphical  notices  of  this  part  of  19,  see.  8.)    D'Anville  makes  no 

taly,  briefly  alludes  to  "  the  affair  diflliculty  in  identifying  these  two, 

of  Cannte'*  (rk  mfi  Ku9f»t),  with-  ((jl^offraphie  Ancienne,  Abr^g^e^ 

out  any  description  of  ihe  scene  of  torn.  i.  p.  908.)  having  laid  down 

action.    (Geog.,  lib.  6,    p.  985.)  the  ancient  town  in  Ms  maps  in  the 

Cluverins  fixes  the  sito  of  the  an-  direct  line,  and  about  midway,  be* 

oient  Canne  on  the  right  bank  of  tween  Barl.ta  and  Cerignola, 
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spirits.     At  length,  to  relieve  them,  he  commanded  chaptbr 

that  each  trooper  should  take  one  of  the  infantry  on 

his  crupper,  setting  the  example  himself  by  mount- 
ing a  German  ensign  behind  him  on  his  own  horse. 

In  this  way,  the  whole  army  arrived  early  in  the  BncamiwM 

^  ^  tore  CmI- 

afternoon  before  Cerignola,  a  small  town  on  an  ^'^^^ 
eminence  about  sixteen  miles  from  Barleta,  where 
the  nature  of  the  ground  afforded  the  Spanish  gen- 
eral a  favorable  position  for  his  camp.  The  sloping 
sides  of  the  hill  were  covered  with  vineyards,  and 
its  base  was  protected  by  a  ditch  of  considerable 
depth.  Gonsalvo  saw  at  once  the  advantages  of 
the  ground.  His  men  were  jaded  by  the  march  ; 
but  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  as  the  French,  who, 
on  his  departure  from  Barleta,  had  been  drawn  up 
under  the  walls  of  Canosa,  were  now  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. All  hands  were  put  in  requisition,  there- 
fore, for  widening  the  trench,  in  which  they  planted 
sharp-pointed  stakes;  while  the  earth  which  they 
excavated  enabled  them  to  throw  up  a  parapet  of 
considerable  height  on  the  side  next  the  town.  On 
this  rampart  be  mounted  his  little  train  of  artillery, 
consisting  of  thirteen  guns,  and  behind  it  drew  up 
fais  forces  in  order  of  battle.  ^^ 


n  GioTio,  Vits  niust.  Viroruro,  ments  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  *'  that 

Ibl.  253  -  255.  —  Guicciardini,  Is-  the  victory  was  owiDff ,  not  to  the 

toria,  lib.  5,  p.  303.  —  Chronica  del  skill  of  the  commander,  nor  the 

Gran  Capitan,  cap.  75,  76. — Zu-  valor  of  the  troops,  but  to  a  mound 

rita,  Anales,  torn.  v.  lib.  5,  cap.  27.  and  a  ditch."    This  ancient  mode 

Peter  Martyr, Opus Epist.,epist.  of  securing  a  position,  which  had 

256. — Ulloa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V. ,  fol.  fallen  into  disuse,  was  revived  after 

16«  17.  this,  according  to  the  same  author, 

Giovio  says,  that  he  had  heard  and   came   into   general    nractioe 

Pabrizio  Colonna  remark  more  than  among  the  best  captains  of  the  age. 

I,  in  allusion  to  the  intrench-  Ubi  supra. 
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PART         Before  these  movements  were  completed  in  the 

Spanish  camp,  the  bright  arms  and  banners  of  the 

punuet.  French  were  seen  glistening  in  the  distance  amid 
the  tall  fennel  and  cane-brakes  with  which  the 
country  was  thickly  covered.  As  soon  as  they  had 
come  in  view  of  the  Spanish  encampment,  they 
were  brought  to  a  halt,  while  a  council  of  war  was 
called,  to  determine  the  expediency  of  giving  battle 
that  evening.  The  duke  of  Nemours  would  have 
deferred  it  till  the  following  morning,  as  the  day 
was  already  far  spent,  and  allowed  no  time  for  re- 
connoitring the  position  of  his  enemy.  But  Ives 
d'AU^gre,  Chandieu,  the  commander  of  the  Swiss, 
and  some  other  officers,  were  for  immediate  action, 
representing  the  importance  of  not  balking  the  im- 
patience of  the  soldiers,  who  were  all  hot  for  the 
assault.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  AUSgre  was 
so  much  heated  as  to  throw  out  some  rash  taunts 
on  the  courage  of  the  viceroy,  which  the  latter  would 
have  avenged  on  the  spot,  had  not  his  arm  been 
arrested  by  Louis  d'Ars.  He  had  the  weakness, 
however,  to  suffer  them  to  change  his  cooler  pur- 
pose, exclaiming,  "  We  will  fight  to-night,  then ; 
and  perhaps  those  who  vaunt  the  loudest  will  be 
found  to  trust  more  to  their  spurs,  than  their 
swords;"  a  prediction  bitterly  justified  by  the 
event.  ^ 

While  this  dispute  was  going  on,  Gonsalvo  gain- 
ed time  for  making  the  necessary  disposition  of  his 

U  Bnntftroe,  (EaTres,  torn.  ii.  pp.  396,  396.— Gaillard.  RiTalit^, 
disc.  8.  —  Gander,  Histoire  de  torn.  ir.  p.  244. — St.  Gelais,  Hitt. 
Fnuftoe,  (PariB,  1783-8,)  torn.  t.    de  Lonys  XII.,  p.  171. 
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troops.     In  the  eentre  he  {daced  his  German  auxil-  chapter 

laries,  armed  with  their  long  pikes,  and  on  each ^'L... 

wing  the  Spanish  infantry  under  the  command  of     ^  ^^ 


Pedro  Navarro,  Diego  de  Paredes,  Pizarro,  and 
other  illastrious  captains.  The  defence  of  the  artil 
lery  was  committed  to  the  left  wing.  A  considera- 
lie  body  of  men-at-arms,  including  those  recently 
equipped  from  the  sp<Mls  of  Ruvo,  was  drawn  up 
within  the  intrenchments,  in  a  quarter  aflbrding  a 
convenient  opening  for  a  sally,  and  placed  under 
the  orders  of  Mendoza  and  Fabrizio  Colonna,  whose 
brother  Prospero  and  Pedro  de  la  Paz  took  charge 
of  the  light  cavalry,  which  was  posted  without  the 
lines  to  annoy  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  act 
on  any  point,  as  occasion  might  require.  Having 
completed  his  preparations,  the  Spanish  general 
coolly  waited  the  assault  of  the  French. 

The  duke  of  Nemours  had  marshalled  his  forces  ru 
in  a  very  different  order.  He  distributed  them  in- 
to three  battles  or  divisions,  stationing  his  heayy 
horse,  composing  altogether,  as  Gonsalvo  declared, 
''  the  finest  body  of  cavalry  seen  for  many  years  in 
Italy,"  under  the  command  of  Louis  d'Ars,  on  the 
right.  The  second  and  centre  division,  formed 
somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  right,  was  made  up  of 
the  Svnss  and  Gascon  infantry,  headed  by  the 
brave  Chandieu  ;  and  his  left,  consisting  chiefly  of 
his  light  cavalry,  and  drawn  up,  like  the  last,  some- 
what in  the  rear  of  the  preceding,  was  intrusted 
to  AUdgre." 

i«  Chi6n]oa  del  Grao  Capitan,    romniyfol.  253-356.— UUoa,  Yi- 
eap.  76.  — GioTio,  Ttte  nitiirt.  Vi-    U  4i  Cario  V.,  Ibl.  17. 
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PART         It  was  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset  when  the 

duke  de  Nemours  g^ve  orders  for  the  attack,  and, 

cert^oia.  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  gendarmerie  on 
A^^iL*  ^®  right,  spurred  at  fiill  gallop  against  the  Span- 
ish left.  The  hostile  armies  were  nearly  equal, 
amounting  to  between  six  and  seven  thousand  men 
each.  The  French  were  superior  in  the  number 
and  condition  of  their  cavalry,  rising  to  a  third  of 
their  whole  force ;  while  Gonsalvo's  strength  lay 
duefiy  in  his  infantry,  which  had  acquired  a  lesson 
of  tactics  under  him,  that  raised  it  to  a  level  with 
the  best  in  Europe. 

As  the  French  advanced,  the  guns  on  the  Span-- 
ish  left  poured  a  lively  fire  into  their  ranks,  when  a 
spark  accidentally  communicating  with  the  maga- 
zine of  powder,  the  whole  blew  up  with  a  tremen- 
dous  explosion.  The  Spaniards  were  filled  with 
consternation;  but  Gonsalvo,  converting  the  mis- 
fortune into  a  lucky  omen,  called  out,  ^^  Courage, 
soldiers,  these  are  the  beacon  lights  of  victory ! 
We  have  no  need  of  our  guns  at  close  quarters. " 
DMihor  In  the  mean  time,  the  French  van  under  Ne- 

^"^  mours,  advancing  rapidly  under  the  dark  clouds  of 
smoke,  which  rolled  heavily  over  the  field,  were 
unexpectedly  brought  up  by  the  deep  trench,  of 
whose  existence  they  were  unapprised •  Some  of 
the  horse  were  precipitated  into  it,  and  all  received 
a  sudden  check,  until  Nemours,  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  force  the  works  in  this  quarter,  rode  along 
their  front  in  search  of  some  practicable  passage. 
In  doing  this,  he  necessarily  exposed  his  flank  to 
the  fatal  aim  of  the  Spanish  arquebusiers      A  shot 
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from  oae  of  them  took  effect  on  the  unfortunate  chapibb 

young  nobleman,  and  he  fell  mortally  wounded  

from  his  saddle. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Swiss  and  Gascon  infantry, 
farisklj  moving  up  to  second  the  attack  of  the  now 
disordered  horse,  arrived  before  the  intrenchments. 
Undismayed  by  this  formidable  barrier,  their  com- 
mander, Chandieu,  made  the  n^ost  desperate  at- 
tempts to  force  a  passage;  but  the  loose  earth 
fireshly  turned  up  afforded  no  hold  to  the  feet,  and 
his  men  were  compelled  to  recoil  from  the  dense 
array  of  German  pikes,  which  bristled  over  the 
summit  of  the  breast-work.  Chandieu,  their  lead- 
er, made  every  effort  to  rally  and  bring  them  back 
to  the  charge ;  but,  in  the  act  of  doing  this,  was 
hit  by  a  ball,  which  stretched  him  lifeless  in  the 
ditch ;  his  burnished  arms,  and  the  snow-white 
plumes  above  his  helmet,  making  him  a  conspicu- 
ous mark  for  the  enemy. 

All  was  now  confusion.  The  Spanish  arquebus-  ygy  ^ 
iers,  screened  by  their  defences,  poured  a  galling 
fire  into  the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
mingled  together  indiscriminately,  horse  and  foot, 
while,  the  leaders  being  down,  no  one  seemed  ca- 
pable of  bringing  them  to  order.  At  this  critical 
moment,  Gonsalvo,  whose  eagle  eye  took  in  the 
whole  operations  of  the  field,  ordered  a  general 
charge  along  the  line ;  and  the  Spaniards  leaping 
their  intrenchments,  descended  with  the  fury  of  an 
avalanche  on  their  foes,  whose  wavering  columns, 
completely  broken  by  the  violence  of  the  shock, 
^^ere  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled,  scarcely  offering 
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PAftT     any  resistance.    Louis  d'Ars,  at  the  head  of  such 

'. —  of  the  men-at-arms  as  coold  follow  him,  went  off 

in  one  direction,  and  Ives  d'AIl^gre,  with  his  light 
cavalrj,  which  had  hardly  come  into  action,  in  an- 
other ;  thus  fully  verifying  the  ominous  prediction 
of  bis  commander.  The  slaughter  fell  most  heavily 
on  the  Swiss  and  Gascon  foot,  whom  the  cavalry 
under  Mendoza  aild  Pedro  de  la  Pas  rode  down 
and  cut  to  pieces  without  sparing,  till  the  shades  of 
evening  shielded  them  at  length  from  their  pitiless 
pursuers.  •^ 

Prospero  Colonna  pushed  on  to  the  French  en* 
campment,  where  he  found  the  tables  in  the  doke^s 
tent  spread  for  his  evening  repast;  of  which  the 
Italian  general  and  his  followers  did  not  fail  to 
make  good  account.  A  trifling  incident,  that  well 
illustrates  the  sudden  reverses  of  war. 
iMr  vm  The  Great  Captain  passed  the  night  on  the  field 
of  battle,  which,  on  the  following  morning,  pre- 
sented a  ghastly  spectacle  of  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  More  than  three  thousand  French  are  com- 
puted  by  the  best  accounts  to  have  fallen.  The 
loss  of  the  Spaniards,  covered  as  they  were  by  their 
defences,  was  inconsiderable.'^     All  the  enemy's 

*  Chf6iiica  del  Gran  Capitan,  des,  Reres  Cat61iooe,  MS.,  cap. 

cap.  75.  — Ganiier,HiBt.  de  France,  180.  —Peter  Martyr,  Opua  Eptet., 

torn.  ▼.  pp.  396, 897. — Fleorasge,  epist.  St56. — Flearange,  rii^moiresi 

M^moirea,  chap.  6,  apud  Petitot,  enap.  6. 

Collection  dea  M6moire6,  torn.  xn.       No   account,  that  I  know  of, 

i^Gioyio,  VitaelDaat.  Viroram,nbi  placea  the  French  loea  so  low  as 

rap.  — Goiooiardmi,  latoria,  torn.  i.  3,000 ;  Garibay  rataea  it  to  4,fi00» 

Sp.  303,  304.  —  St.  Gelaia,  Hiat.  and  the  French  mar^chal  de  Fleu- 

e  Lonya  Xn.,  pp.  171,  179.—  range  rataa  that  of  the  Swiia  alone 

BrantAme,  OEVivrea,  torn.  ii.  disc.  8.  at  5,000;  around  exaggeration. 

^  GioTio,  Vite  Illnat.  Yironun,  not  readily  acooanted  for,  aa  he  had 

fi)l.  956.  —  Garibay,  Compendio,  undoubted  acoeaa  to  the  beat  meana 

torn.  il.  lib.  19,  cap.  15.  —  Bemal-  of  information.     The   Spaniards 
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artillery,  consistiog  of  thirteen  pieces,  his  baggage,  chaptbr 
and  most  of  his  colors  fell  into  their  hands.    Never '. — 


was  there  a  more  complete  victory,  achieved  too 
within  the  space  of  Uttle  more  than  an  hour.  The 
body  of  the  unfortunate  Nemours,  which  was  recog- 
nised by  one  of  his  pages  from  the  rings  on  the 
fingers,  was  found  under  a  heap  of  slain,  much  dis- 
figured. It  appeared  that  he  had  received  three 
several  wounds,  disproving,  if  need  were,  by  his 
honorable  death  the  injurious  taunts  of  AllSgre. 
Gonsalvo  was  afiected  even  to  tears  at  beholding 
the  mutilated  remains  of  his  young  and  gallant  ad- 
versary, who,  whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
his  capacity  as  a  leader,  was  allowed  to  have  all  the 
qualities  which  beloDg  to  a  true  knight.  With  him 
perished  the  last  scion  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Annagnac*  Gonsalvo  ordered  his  remains  to  be 
conveyed  to  Barleta,  where  they  were  laid  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  conyent  of  St.  Francis,  with  all  the 
honors  due  to  his  high  station.'* 

The  Spanish  commander  lost  no  time  in  following  gg^g^ 
up  his  blow,  well  aware  that  it  is  quite  as  difficult 
to  improve  a  victory  as  to  win  one.     The  French 
had  rushed  into  battle  with  too  much  precipitatioo 

vrere  too  well  screened  to  sustain  ous  statements  of  the  pazticnlan 

much  injaxy,  and  no  estimate  makes  of  this  action  may  probably  be  at< 

it  more  than  a  handred  killed,  and  tributed  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 

some  considerably  less.    The  odds  and  Consequently  imperfect  light,  in 

are  indeed  startling,  but  not  impos-  which  it  was  fought. 
Bible;  as  the  Spaniards  were  not       ^Quintana,Ei8panolesC61ebTeSy 

much  exposed  by  personal  collision  torn.  i.  p.  277.  —  GioTio,  Tits  D- 

^Flth  the  enemy,  until  the  latter  lust.  Virorom,  fol.  355.  —  Ferre- 

^vrere  thrown  into  too  much  disor-  ras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn.  yiii.  pp. 

der  to  think  of  any  thing  but  es-  348,  349.  — tJloa,  Vita  di  Cailo 

cape.    The  more  than  usual  con-  V.,  fol.  17.  —  Bemaldez,  Reyea 

fiiBton  and  discrepancy  in  the  Tari-  Cat61icos,  MS.,  cap.  181. 
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PABT '    to  agree  on  any  plan  of  operations,  or  any  point  on 

'- —  which  to  raliy  in  case  of  defeat.     They  accordingly 

scattered  in  different  directions,  and  Pedro  de  la 
Paz  was  despatched  in  pursuit  of  Louis  d'Ars,  who 
threw  himself  into  Venosa,^  where  he  kept  the 
enemy  at  bay  for  many  months  longer.  Paredes 
kept  close  on  the  scent  of  Allegre,  who,  finding 
the  gates  shut  against  him  wherever  he  passed,  at 
,  length  took  shelter  in  Gaeta  mi  the  extreme  point 
of  the  Neapolitan  territory.  There  he  endeavoured 
to  rally  the  scattered  relics  of  the  field  of  Cerignola, 
and  to  establish  a  strong  position,  from  which  the 
French,  when  strengthened  by  fresh  supplies  from 
home,  might  recommence  operations  for  the  recov- 
ery of  thie  kingdom. 
i^AoMjny  The  day  after  the  batde  of  Cerignola  the  Span- 
iards received  tidings  of  another  victory,  scarcely 
less  important,  gained  over  the  French  in  Calabria, 
the  preceding  week."  The  army  sent  out  under 
Portocarrero  had  reached  that  coast  early  in  March ; 
but,  soon  after  its  arrival,  its  gallant  commander  fell 
ill  and  died.''    The  dying  general  named  Don  Fer- 

^  It  WM  to  this  same  city  of  Gaillud,  it  wis  reffaided  from  thia 

Tennuom  that  the  rash  and  unfor-  time  h^  the  French  with  more  sa- 

tanate  Varro  made  hia  retreat,  some  pMeiatiUona  dread  than  ever.    lato- 

serenteen  centaries  before,  from  ria,  tom.  i.  p.  304. —  Rivallt^,tom. 

the  bloody  field  of  Cannc.    Liv.  ir.j).  348. 

mat.  lib.  22,  cap.  49.  »  Znrita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Heman 

M  Giovio  Vite  DIust.  Virorum,  do,  tom.  i.  lib.  6,  cap.  8,  S4.  — 

fol.   256.  —  Peter  Martyr,   Opua  Giovio,  Vite  niuBt.  Yirorom,  fol. 

Epiat.,  epiat.  256.  —  Chr6nioa  del  250. 

Gran  Capitan,  cap.  80.  The  reader  may  perhaps  reeol- 

Friday,  aaya  Grniociardini,  allnd-  lect  the  diatinguiahed  part  played 

in^r  no  doubt  to  Columboa'a  diacoT-  in  the  Moorish  war  by  jLnis  i'orto- 

enea,  aa  well  aa  these  two  Tieto-  carrero,  lord  of  Palma.     He  was 

liea,  waa  observed  to  be  a  lucky  of  noble  Italian  origin,  being  de- 

.  daj  to  the  Spanish ;  according  to  acended  horn  the  ancient  Genoese 
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oando  de  Andrada  as  bis  successor ;  and  this  oflker,  obaptu 

combining  his  forces  with  those  before  in  the  coun 

try  under  Cardona  and  Benavides,  encountered  the 
French  commander  D'Aubigny  in  a  pitched  battle, 
not  for  from  Seminara,  on  Friday,  the  21st  of  April. 
It  was  near  the  same  spot  on  which  the  latter  had 
twice  beaten  the  Spaniards.  But  the  star  of  France 
was  on  the  wane ;  and  the  gallant  old  officer  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  little  corps  of  veterans 
completely  routed  after  a  sharp  engagement  of  less 
than  an  hour,  while  he  himself  was  retrieved  with 
difficulty  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  the  valor 
of  his  Scottish  guard.  ^ 

The  Great  Captain  and  his  army,  highly  elated  2?$^'^ 
with  the  news  of  this  fortunate  event,  which  anni* 
hilated  the  French  power  in  Calabria,  began  their 
march  on  Naples;  Fabrizio  Colonna  having  been 
first  detached  into  the  Abruzzi  to  receive  the  sub- 
mission of  the  people  in  that  quairter.  The  tidings 
of  the  victory  had  spread  far  and  wide ;  and,  as 
Gonsalvo's  army  advanced,  they  beheld  the  ensigns 
of  Aragon  floating  from  the  battlements  of  the 
towns  upon  their  route,  while  the  inhabitants  came 
forth  to  greet  the  conqueror,  eager  to  testify  their 


hoase  of  Boocanem.    The  Great  ^  Gioyio,  VKb  niost.  Vironun, 

Captain  aod  he  haa  married  sisten;  fol.  365.  —  plater   Martyr,   Opus 

aoa  thb  oonnezioii  probably  reoom-  Epbt.,  ei>ist.  350.  —  Chr6iiica  del 

mended  him,  aa  mach  aa  bia  mili-  Gran  Capican,  cap.  SO.  —  Yarillaa, 

fary  talents,  to  the  Calabrian  com-  Hiatoixe   de   Lonia   XII.   (Paria, 

mand,  whkh  it  was  highly  impor-  1688,)  torn.  i.  pp.  389-299. 

tant  ehoald  be  intraeted  to  one,  who  See  the  acoount  of  D'Aabignya 

would  maintain  a  good  understand-  Tictories  at  Seminara,  in  Part  il. 

ing  with  the  commander-in-ehief;  Chapters  3  and  U,  of  this  History, 
a  thing  not  easy  to  secure  among 
the  haughty  nobility  of  Castile. 

▼OL.    III.  11 
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fkw     devotion  to  the  Spanish  cause.    The  amy  halted 
""      at  Benevento ;  and  the  general  sent  Ins  sammona 


to  the  city  oi  Naples,  invitbg  it  in  the  niost  ooor- 
teoas  terms  to  resmne  its  ancient  afiegiance  to  the 
legitimate  branch  ci  Aragon.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
expected,  that  llie  allegiance  of  a  people,  who  had 
so  long  seen  their  country  set  up  as  a  mere  stake 
for  political  gamesters,  should  sit  very  closely  upon 
them,  or  that  they  should  care  to  peril  their  liTes  on 
the  transfer  oi  a  cro^n,  which  had  shifted  on  the 
heads  of  half  a  dozen  proprietors  in  as  many  suc- 
cessive years.  ^  With  the  same  ductile  enthu^am, 
therefore,  with  which  they  greeted  the  accession  of 
Charles  the  Eighth  or  Louis  the  Twelfth,  they  now 
welcomed  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  dynasty  of 
Aragon;  and- deputies  from  the  principal  nobility 
and  citissens  waited  on  the  Great  Captain  at  Acerra, 
where  they  tendered  him  the  keys  of  the  city,  and 
requested  the  confirmation  of  their  rights  and  privi^^ 
leges. 

Trtmi^t  Gonsalvo,  having  promised  this  in  the  name  of 
his  royal  master,  on  the  following  morning,  the  14th 
of  May,  1503,  made  his  entrance  in  great  state  into 
the  capital,  leaving  his  army  without  the  walls* 
He  was  escorted  by  the  military  of  the  city  un- 
der a  royal  canopy  borne  by  the  deputies.  The 
streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  the  edifices  dec- 


S7  Since  1404  tlie  sceptre  of  Na-  XII.,  Ferdinaod  the  Catholic.   No 

pies  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  piiyate  estate  in  the  kingdom  in 

no  less  than  seyen  princes,  Ferdi-  the  same  time  had  probably  ehang- 

nand  I.,  Alfonso  II..  Ferdinand  11.,  ed  masters  half  so  olVen.  See  Car- 

Chailes  Yin.,  Frederic  m.,  Louis  tas  del  Gran  Capitan,  MS. 
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orated  with  appropriate  emUems  and  devices,  a3i4  oBAjnm 
wreathed  with  baaners  emblazoned  with  the  united  — —- 
arms  of  Aragon  and  Naples.  As  he  passed  along, 
the  city  mng  wilh  the  acclamations  of  eonndeas 
multitudes  who  thronged  the  streets ;  while  everj 
window  and  houseti^  was  filed  with  spectators, 
ea^r  to  behold  the  man,  who,  with  scareelj  anj 
other  resources  than  those  of  his  own  genios,  had 
so  long  defied,  and  at  length  completely  foiled  the 
power  of  France. 

On  the  following  day  a  deputation  of  the  nolsl- 
ity  and  people  waited  on  the  Great  Captain  at  his 
quarters,  and  tendered  him  the  usual  oaths  of  alle^ 
giance  for  his  master.  King  Ferdinand,  whose  ac- 
cession finally  closed  the  series  of  revohitbns  which 
had  so  long  agitated  this  unhappy  country.^ 


The  city  of  Naples  was  commanded  by  two  f< 
strong  fortresses  still  held  by  the  French,  which, 
being  well  victualled  and  supplied  with  ammunition, 
showed  no  disposition  to  surrender.    The  Great 
Captain  determined,  therefore,  to  reserve  a  smril 
corps  for  their  reducti(»i,  while  he  sent  forward  the 
noain  body  of  his  army  to  besiege  Gaeta.    But  the 
Spanidi  infantry  refused  to  march  until  the  heavy 
arrears,  suffered  to  accumulate  through  the  negli- 
gence of  the  government,  were  discharged;  auid 
Gonsalvo,  afraid  of  awakening  the  mutinous  spirit 
which  he  had  once  found  it  so  difficult  to  quell,  was 

SB  Gnicciardini,  Istaria,  torn.  i.  iii.  pp.  552,  553.— Mnnitori,  An- 

p.  d04.  —  Giannoiie,  litoiia  di  N»*  nali  d'ltalia,  toip.  jdr,  p.  iO,  — 

poll.  lib.  99,  cap.  4.  — Ferreras,  Clirfoicadel6rftnCapitajH<»P'81* 

m^  d'Espagiie;  torn.  Tiii.  p.  250.  —  UUoa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V.,  fol.  18. 
—  Smnmont^HiBt  di  Napoli,  torn. 
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PART     obliged  to  content  himself  with  sending  forward 

^ his  cavalry  and  German  levies,  and  to  permit  the 

infantry  to  take  up  its  quarters  in  the  capital,  undet 
strict  orders  to  respect  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  citizens. 

He  now  lost  no  time  in  pressing  the  siege  qf 
the  French  fortresses,  whose  impregnable  situation 
might  have  derided  the  eflbrts  of  the  most  formida- 
ble enemy  in  the  ancient  state  of  military  science. 
But  the  reduction  of  these  places  was  intrusted  to 
Pedro  Navarro,  the  celebrated  en^eer,  whose  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  mining  have  gained  him 
the  popular  reputatiim  of  being  its  inventor,  and 
who  displayed  such  unprecedented  skill  on  this 
occasion,  as  makes  it  a  memorable  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  war.^ 
iJ^JiJIS-  Under  his  directions,  the  small  tower  of  St. 
"Vincenzo  having  been  first  reduced  by  a  furious 
cannonade/,  a  mine  was  run  under  the  outer  de- 
fences of  the  great  fortress  called  Castel  Nuovo. 
On  the  21st  of  May,  the  mine  was  sprung ;  a  pas- 
sage was  opened  over  the  prostrate  ramparts,  and 
the  assailants,  rushing  in  with  Gonsalvo  and  Na- 
varro at  their  head,  before  the  garrison  had  time  to 
secure  the  drawbridge,  applied  their  ladders  to  the 
walls  of  the  castle  and  succeeded  in  carrying'  the 
place  by  escalade,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in 

^  The  ItaliuB,  in  their  admi-  his  gloiy  was  searoelj  leee,  sinee 

ration  of  Pedro  Navano»  caused  he  was  the  first  who  discorered  the 

naedah  to  be  struck,  on  which  the  extensive  and  formidable  uses  to 

invention  of  mines  was  ascribed  to  which  they  might  be  ap^ied  in  the 

him.    (Marini,  apud  Daru,  Hist,  science  of  destruction.    SeePtetl. 

de  Vemse,  torn.  ill.  p.  351.)    Al-  Chapter  18,  note  83,  of  this  Em- 

though  not  actually  the  inventor,  tofy. 
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which  the  greater  part  of  the  .French  were  slaogh-  obapteb 

tered.    An  immense  booty  was  found  in  the  cas- 

de.  The  Angevin  party  had  made  it  a  plaee  of 
deposit  for  their  most  valuaUe  effects,  gold,  jewels, 
plate,  and  other  treasures,  which,  together  with  its 
well-stored  magazines  of  grain  and  ammunition, 
became  the  indiscriminate  spoil  of  the  victors.  As 
some  of  these,  however,  complained  of  not  getting 
their  share  of  the  plunder,  Gonsalvo,  giving  foil 
scope  in  the  exultation  of  the  moment  to  military 
license,  called  out  gayly,  ^*  Make  amends  for  it,  then, 
by  what  you  can  find  in  my  quarters !"  The  words 
were  not  uttered  to  deaf  ears.  .  The  mob  of  sol* 
diery  rushed  to  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Angevin 
prince  of  Salerno,  then  occupied  by  the  Great  Cap- 
tain, and  in  a  moment  its  sumptuous  furniture, 
paintings,  and  other  costly  decorations,  together 
with  the  contents  of  its  generous  cellar,  were  seized 
and  appropriated  without  ceremony  by  the  invaders, 
who  thus  indemnified  themselves  at  their  general's 
expense  for  the  remissness  of  government. 


kiailMi 
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After  some  weeks  of  protracted  operations,  the  SS^^iJ!! 
remaining  fortress,  Castel  d'  Uovo,  as  it  was  called,  ^"^ 
opened  its  gates  to  Navarro ;  and  a  French  fleet, 
coming  into  the  harbour,  had  the  mortification  to 
find  itself  fired  on  from  the  walls  of  the  place  it 
was  intended  to  relieve.  Before  this  event,  Gon- 
salvo,  having  obtained  funds  from  Spain  for  paying 
ofif  his  men,  quitted  the  capital  and  directed  his 
march  on  Gaeta.  The  important  results  of  his  vic- 
tories were  now  fiilly  disclosed.  D'Aubigny,  with 
the  wreck  of  the  forces  escaped  from  Seminara,  had 
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rABT     imielidered.    Th6  two  "AbniBsii  the  CapitanAte, 

^ all  the  BasiUcate,  except  YeiiOBai  still  held  by  Look 

d'A»y  and  indeed  everj  contideraUe  place  in  the 
kingdom,  had  tendered  its  snfamissiony  with  the 
exception  of  Gaeta.  Summoning,  therefore,  to 
his  aid  Andr&da,  Nararro,  and  his  other  officers, 
the  Great  Captain  resolved  to  concentrate  all  his 
stf^igth  on  this  point,  designing  to  press  the  si^je, 
ted  thos  exterminate  at  a  Mow  the  feeble  remains 
of  the  French  power  in  Italy.  The  enterprise  was 
attended  with  more  difficulty  than  he  had  antici* 
pated.'^ 

>»  Zoxita,  Hilt.  M  Rey  HmaA-  lo  V.,  fol.  18,  lO.-^Jkimninso, 

do,  torn.  i.  lib.  6,  cap.  80,  31,  34,  Istorie  Fiorentine,  torn.  iii.  p.  871. 

36.— GioTio,  Vita  lUiist.  Virmm,  Sunpnoiite,  Hiit.  di  llipofi,  toni. 

Ibl.  255-257.— (yaribayjCompen-  iii.  p.  564.  —  Chrtniea  del  Gnui 

dOo,  torn.  tt.  lib.  19,  eap.  15.  ~  fiei^  Ctpitan,  «w.  84, 86, 87, 88;  86.  -^ 

•aldex,  Reyes  Cat6lioo8,  MS.,  can.  Siamoadi,  Hiat.  dea  raofaiat  torn. 

188.  -^OafoeiaTdini,  latoria,  lib.  6,  z?.  ppL  407  *  409. 
fp.807-309.—Ullda,  Vita  di  Car- 
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NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  FRANCE.— UNSUCCESSFUL  mVASION 

OF  SPAIN.— TRUCE. 

* 

1503. 

Perdmaad't  Poliey  •xaminftd. — Fint  Symptomi  of  Jouma't  Luanity. 
— InbeD&'s  Dirtran  and  Foititiide.— Efiorta  of  Fiaooa.— Siige  of 
Sabas.  — InbeDa'a  LoTiea,  —  Feidioand's  Soceaaaoa.  ^  Reileetioni 
on  the  Campaigii. 

Th£  events  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter  osAPtEi 
away  as  rapidlj  as  the  flitting  phantoms  of     ™'' 


a  dream.     Scarcely  had  Louis  the  Twelfth  re*  tSSS."^ 
ceived  the  unwelcome  intelligence  of  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova's  refusal  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  arch 
duke  Philip,  before  he  was  astounded  with  the 
tidings  of  the  victory  of  Cerignola,  the  march  on 
Naples,  and  the  surrender  of  that  capital,  as  well  as 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  following  one 
another  in  breathless  succession.     It  seemed  as  if 
the  very  means,  on  which  the  French  king  had  so 
confidently  relied  for  calming  the  tempest,  had  been 
the  signal  for  awakening  all  its  fury,  and  bringing 
it  on  his  devoted  head.     Mortified  and  incensed  at 
being  made  the  dupe  of  what  he  deemed  a  perfid- 
ious pcdicy,  he  demanded  an  explanation  of  the 
archduke,  who  was  still  in  France.     The  latter, 
vehemently  protesting  his  own  innocence,  felt,  or 
aflfected  to  feel  so  sensibly  the  ridiculous  and,  as  it 
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PAKT  appeared,  dishonorable  part  played  by  him  in  the 
.  transaction,  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  severe  ill- 
ness, which  confined  him  to  his  bed  ibr  several 
dajs.^  Without  delay,  he  wrote  to  the  Spanish 
court  in  terms  of  bitter  expostulation,  urging  the 
immediate  ratification  of  the  treaty  made  pursuant 
to  its  orders,  and  an  indemnification  to  France  for 
its  subsequent  violation.  Such  is  the  account  given 
by  the  French  historians. 

The  Spanish  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  say,  that, 
before  the  news  of  Gonsalvo's  successes  reached 
Spain,  King  Ferdinand  refused  to  confirm  the  treaty 
sent  him  by  his  son-in-law,  until  it  had  undergone 
certain  material  modifications.  If  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch hesitated  to  approve  the  treaty  in  the  doubtful 
posture  of  his  afiairs,  he  was  little  likely  to  do  so, 
when  he  had  the  game  entirely  in  his  own  hands.' 

He  postponed  an  answer  to  Philip's  application, 
willing  probably  to  gain  time  for  the  Great  Captain 
to  strengthen  himself  firmly  in  his  recent  acquisi- 
tions. At  length,  after  a  considerable  interval,  he 
despatched  an  embassy  to  France,  announcing  his 
final  determination  never  to  ratify  a  treaty  made  in 
contempt  of  his  orders,  and  so  clearly  detrimental  to 
his  interests.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to  gain 
fiirther  time  by  spinning  out  the  negotiation,  hold- 

I  St.  Gelaw  seems  willing  to  ao-  *  Idem,  abi  supra.  —  Ganuert 

oept  Philip's  statement,  and  to  con-  Hist,  de  France,  tom.  t.  p.  410.  ^ 

aider  the  whole  afiir  of  the  nego-  Gaillard,  Rivalit4,  tom.  rr.  pp.  SSS, 

tiation  as  «  one  of  Ferdinand's  old  S99.  *—  &rita,  Anales,  tom.  t.  lib. 

tricks,"    "Taocienne  cautele   de  5,  cap.  83. — Garibay,  Compendio, 

eelny  qoi  en   s^aToit   bien  faire  torn.  ii.  lib.  19,  cap.  15.  —  FeR«i» 

d'autres.*'    Hist,  de  Louys  XII.,  ras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  tom.  Tiii.p. 

p.  179.  833. 
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jng  up  for  this  purpose  the  prospect  of  an  ultimate  chaftbr 
accommodation,  and  suggesting  the  reestablisbment  ~^^ 
of  his  kinsman,  the  unfortunate  Frederic,  on  the 
Neapolitan  throne,  as  the  best  means  of  effecting 
it.  The  artifice,  however,  was  too  gross  even  for 
the  credulous  Louis ;  who  peremptorily  demanded 
of  the  ambassadors  the  instant  and  absolute  ratifi^ 
cation  of  the  treaty,  and,  on  their  declaring  it  was 
beyond  their  powers,  ordered  them  at  once  to  leave 
his  court.  <<  I  had  rather,"  said  he,  <<  suffer  the  loss 
of  a  kingdom,  which  may  perhaps  be  retrieved, 
than  the  loss  of  honor,  which  never  can."  A  noUe 
sentiment,  but  falling  with  no  particular  grace  from 
the  lips  of  Louis  the  Twelfth.^ 

The  whole  of  this  blind  transaction  is  stated  in  »■  iMUcr 
so  irreconeilaUe  a  manner  by  the  historians  oi  the 
difilerent  nations,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
draw  any  thing  like  a  probable  namitive  out  of 
them.  The  Spaeish  writers  assert  that  the  public 
commission  of  the  archduke  was  controlled  by 
strict  private  instructions  ;^  while  the  French,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  either  silent  as  to  the  latter,  or 
represent  them  to  .have  been  as  broad  and  unlimited 


3  Grander,  I£st.  de  France,  torn,  even,  aie  quoted  in  evidence  of  — 

▼.p.  388.  —  Abarca,  Reyes  de  Ar-  bypoerisy,  while  the  most  objee- 

agon,  torn.  ii.  rey  90,  cap.  13,  sec.  tionable   ads    of  his  rival  seem 

3.  —  Gnioeiardini,  Istona,  torn.  i.  to  be  abundantly  oompenaalad  by 

p.  900,  ed.  164$.  —  Zorita,  Anales,  some  fine  sentiment  like  that  in 

lom.  ▼.  lib.  5,  cap.  0.  the  tej[t. 

It  is  amosing  to  see  with  what  <  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Heman- 

indoatry  certain  French  writers,  as  do,  torn.  i.  Hb.  5,  cap.  10.-— Absi^ 

Gaillard  and  Vsrillas,  are  perpetu-  ca,  Reyes  de  Aragon,  torn.  iL  xey 

ally  contrasting  the  b<mne  fai  of  30,  cap.   13,  see.  S.  —  Mariana, 

lioois  Xn.  with  the  nUchanceU  of  Hist,  de  Espafia,  torn.  ii.  pp.  090, 

Ferdinand ,  whose  secret  intentions,  601 .  —  eC  al . 

vol..   Ill  12 
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PAAT     as  his  credentials.'    If  tins  be  tnie,  the  aegotkh 


twos  must  be  admitted  to  ezhilHty  oft  the  part  of 
Fefdinand,  as  gross  an  exaanple  of  political  jug* 
g^ery  and  falsehood,  as  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of 
diplomacy*  ^ 

But  it  is  altogether  improbable,  as  I  have  befoie 
remarked,  that  a  monarch  so  astute  and  habitually 
cautious  should  have  intrusted  unlimited  authority, 
in  so  delicate  a  business,  to  a  person  whose  discre- 
tion, independent  of  his  known  partiality  for  the 
French  monarch,  he  held  so  lightly.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  he  limited,  as  is  often  done,  the 
M  powers  committed  to  him  in  pubUc,  by  private 
instructions  of  the  most  explicit  character;  and 
that  the  archduke  was  betrayed  by  his  own  vanity, 
and  perhaps  ambition  (for  the  treaty  threw  the  im- 
mediate power  into  his  own  hands),  into  arrange- 
ments unwarranted  by  the  tenor  of  these  instruc- 
tionsJ 

*  Seyssel,  Hist,  de  Lonys  XH.,  Mftos,  and  to  the  genenl  diagott 

p>61.  -—  St.  Gelais«  Hist,  ae  Loots  of  the  whole  nation,  as  is  repeated- 

Xn.,  p.   171.  —  GaiUard,  lUvali-  ly  stated  by  Gomez,  Martyr,  and 

tk^   torn.  ir.  p.  93S.  —  Gamier,  other  ooDtemporaries.    The  second 

Hist,  de  Fnmce,  torn.  ▼.  p.  387.  —  will  be  difficult  to  refute  and  still 

D' Anton,  Hist,  de  Lonys  XH.,  harder  to  prove,  as  it  rests  on  a 

part.  2,  chap.  32.  man's  secret  intentions,  known  only 

<  Yarillas  regards  Philip's  mis-  to  himself.     Soch  are  the  flimsy 

sion  to  France  as  a  coup  de  malire  cobwebs   of  whidi  this   political 

on  the  iMurt  of  Ferdinand,   who  dreamer's  theories  are  made.  TVn- 

thereby  rid  himself  of  a  dangerous  ly  chateau*  en  Egpagne, 
mal  at  home,  likely  to  contsst  his       ?  Martyr,  whose  copious  corre- 

saooessaon  toCastiie  on  Isabella's  spondence  furnishes  the  most  valua- 

death,  while  he  employed  that  rifal  ble  commentary,  unoueetionably,  on 

in  outwitting  Louis  aU.  by  a  treaty  the  proceedings  or  this  reign,  is 

whioh  he  meant  to  disavow.  (Poll-  provokingly  reserved  in  regard  to 

tiqae  de  Ferdinand,  liv.  1,  pp.  146  this  interestto|[  matter,    fib  oon* 

- 150.)    The  irst  of  these  impnta-  tents  himself  with  remarking  in  one 

tioM  is  Sttflksiently  disproved  by  the  of  his  letters,  that  **  the  Spaniards 

fint  that  Phihp  quittM  Spain  in  derided  Philip's  negotiations  as  of 

opposition  to  the  pressing  remoa-  no  consequence,  and  indeed  alto- 

strances  of  the  king,  queen,  and  gether   preposterous,   considering 
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If  thk  were  the  oaaey  the  propriety  of  Fetdi- 
mmd's  condnct  in  fefmmg  the  ratificatioH  depends 
on  the  queetkm  hour  far  a  soFereign  is  bound  by 
the  acts  of  a  jdenipotentiary,  who  departs  from  his 
private  instruetions.  Formerly,  the  question  would 
seem  to  have  been  unsettled.  Indeed,  some  of  die 
most  respeetaUe  writers  on  pnblic  law  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century  maintain,  that  such 
a  departure  would  not  justify  the  prince  in  with- 
holding  his  ratification ;  deciding  thus,  no  doubt^ 
on  princi^es  of  natural  equity,  which  appear  to 
require,  that  a  principal  should  be  held  responsible 
tor  the  aets  of  an  agent,  coming  vrithin  the  scope 
of  his  powers,  though  at  variance  widi  his  secret 
orders,  with  which  the  other  contracting  party  can 
have  no  acquaintance  or  concern.* 

The  inconvenience,  however,  arising  from  adopt* 
ing  a  j^inciple  in  political  negotiatioBS,  which  must 
necessarily  place  the  destinies  oi  a  whde  nation  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  rash  or  incompe- 
tent, it  may  be,  without  the  power  of  interference 
or  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  government,  has 
led  to  a  difierent  conclusion  in  practice ;  and  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  by  European  writers,  not 
merely  that  the  exchange  of  ratifications  is  essen- 

the  attitude  aasamed  hr  the  nation  Torably  for  Ferdinand,  were  it  not 

at  that  my  time  fin:  maintaining  its  for  the  freedom  with  whkh  be  vma^ 

ebims  hj  the  sword ;  *'  and  he  die-  ally  oritieizes  whatever    a^pean 

miaeesthe  sabjeet  with  a  reflection,  reuly  objectionable  to  him  m  the 

that  eeeme  to  rest  the  merits  of  the  measores  of  the  government. 

kM  ndon  ott  might  than  right.  *Grotiiis,  De  Jme  BeDi  etPir 

Exitos,  qui  judex  est  reram  ttter-  da,  lib.  3,  cap.  11,  see.  19 :  lib.  3, 

iw,  ieqttatar.    Noetri  reffno  po^  cap.  83,  see.  4.-— Gentilis,  De  Jare 

tiantnr  majori  ex  parte.''  (Opus  Belli,  lib.  3,  cap.  14,  apud  Bynker* 

EIpisL,  epist.  957.)    This  reserve  shock,  Qusst.  Juris  PnUid,  lib.  9, 

of  Martyr  might  be  constniedan&-  ci^.  7. 
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PAftT     tial  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty,  but  that  a  govern- 

"*       ment  is  not  bound  to  ratify  the  doings  of  a  minister, 

who  has  transcended  his  private  instructions.* 

But  whatever  be  thought  of  Ferdinand's  good 
fSuth  in  the  early  stages  of  this  business,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  at  a  later  period,  when  his  position  was 
changed  by  the  success  of  his  arms  in  Italy,  he 
sought  only  to  amuse  the  French  court  vnth  a  show 
of  negotiation,  in  order,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated,  to  paralyze  its  operations  and  gain  time  for 
securing  his  conquests.  The  French  writers  inveigh 
loudly  against  this  crafty  and  treacherous  policy; 
and  Louis  the  Twelfth  gave  vent  to  his  own  indig* 
nation  in  no  very  measured  terms.  But,  however 
we  may  now  regard  it,  it  was  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  trickish  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  the  French 
king  resigned  all  right  of  rebuking  his  antagonist 
on  this  score,  when  he  condescended  to  become  a 
party  with  him  to  the  infamous  partiti<m  trea^,  and 
still  more  when  he  so  grossly  violated  it.  He  had 
voluntarily  engaged  with  his  Spanish  rival  in  the 
game,  and  it  afforded  no  good  ground  of  ccMnplaint, 
that  he  was  the  least  adroit  of  the  two. 

While  Ferdinand  was  thus  triumphant  in  his 
schemes  of  foreign  policy  and  conquest,  his  domes* 
tic  life  was  clouded  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  in 
consequence  of  the  declining  health  of  the  queen. 


9  Bpkenhoek,   Quast.    Jura  Bynkenhoek,theMrlieBtofUieM 

Pnblici,  lib.  2,  cap.  7.  -—  Mably,  vriten,  hu  discuMed  tbe  ({oestM 

Droit  PnbUqiMy  diap.  1.  —  Vattd,  with  an  ampUtode,  penpieuty,  and 

Droit  des  Gena,  liv.  3,  ofaap.  IS.  —  ftimeas,  oaaurpaaBed  1^  any  wIm» 

Martena,  Law  of  Nations,  trans.,  heve  followed  him. 
books,  chap.  1, 
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and  the  eccentric  conduct  of  his  daughter,  the  in*  obattbb 
fanta  Joanna.  We  have  already  seen  the  extrava-  — — 
gant  fondness  with  which  that  princess,  notwith- 
standing her  occasional  sallies  of  jealousy,  doated 
on  her  young  and  handsome  husband.  '^  From  the 
hour  of  his  departure  she  had  been  plunged  in  the 
deepest  dejection,  sitting  day  and  night  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  in  uninterrupted  silence, 
or  broken  only  by  occasional  expressions  of  petulant 
discontent.  She  refused  all  consolation,  thinking 
only  of  rejoining  her  absent  lord,  and  *'  equally  re- 
gardless," says  Martyr,  who  was  then  at  die  court, 
<'of  herself,  her  future  subjects,  and  her  a£9icted 
parents."  " 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1603,  she  was  delivered 
of  her  second  son,  who  received  the  baptismal  name 
of  Ferdinand,  in  compliment  to  his  grandfather." 
No  change,  however,  took  place  in  the  mind  of  the 
unfortunate  mother,  who  from  this  time  was  wholly 
occupied  with  the  project  of  returning  to  Flanders. 
An  invitation  to  that  effect,  which  she  received 
from  her  husband  in  the  month  of  November,  deter- 
mined her  to  undertake  the  journey,  at  all  hazards, 

^  Philip  i8  known  in  history  by  of  this  circomstance  to  obtain  from 

tfte  titte  or  *<  the  Huidaome/'  im*  Isabella  a  permanent  exemption 

pl}ing  that  he  waa,  at  least,  quite  from  taxes  for  his  favorite  city, 

as  nmarkable  for  his  personal  qaal-  which  his  princely  patronage  was 

itiea,  %»  his  mental.  fast  raising  ap  to  contest  the  palm 

^^  Oj^aa  Epist.,  episL  253.  —  of  literary  precedence  with  Sala- 

Fflfiena^  Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn,  manca,  the  aneient  '*  Athena  of 

viii.  pp.  )35,  238.  —  Gomez,  De  Spain."    The  citizens  of  the  place 

Bebne  GesiSe,  fol.  44.  kmg  preserved,  and  still  preeerve, 

>*  Carbajai,  Anales,  MS.,  aSo  for  aught  I  know,  the  cradle  of  the 

1503.  —  Gomez,  De  Reboa  Gestis,  royal  in&nt,  ki  token  of  their  grati- 

fel.  45,  46.  tnde.    Robles,  Vida  de  XimeneK, 

He  waa  bom  al  Alcali  de  He-  p.  127. 
Ximenea  availed  himself 
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PAAT     not  withstanding  the  affectionate  remonstrances  of 
the  queen,  who  represented  the  impracticability  of 


traversing  France,  agitated,  as  it  then  was,  with  all 
the  busde  of  warlike  preparation,  or  of  venturing 
by  sea  at  this  inclement  and  stormy  season. 
One  evening,  while  her  mother  was'  absent  at 
iuBuy^  Segovia,  Joanna,  whose  residence  was  at  Medina 
del  Campo,  left  her  apartment  in  the  casde,  and 
sallied  out,  though  in  dishabille,  without  announcing 
her  purpose  to  any  of  her  attendants.  Hiey  fol- 
lowed, however,  and  used  every  argument  and  en- 
treaty to  prevail  on  her  to  return,  at  least  for  the 
night,  but  without  efiect ;  until  the  bishop  of  Bur^ 
gos,  who  had  charge  of  her  household,  finding  every 
other  means  ineffectual,  was  compelled  to  close  the 
casde  gates,  in  order  to  prevent  her  departure. 

The  princess,  thus  thwarted  in  her  purpose,  gave 
way  to  the  most  violent  indignation.  She  menaced 
the  attendants  with  her  utmost  vengeance  for  their 
disobedience,  and,  taking  her  station  on  the  barrier, 
she  obstinately  refused  to  reenter  the  casde,  or  even 
to  put  on  any  additional  clothing,  but  remained  cold 
and  shivering  on  the  spot  till  the  following  morning. 
The  good  bishop,  sorely  embarrassed  by  the  dilem- 
ma to  which  he  found  himself  reduced,  of  offending 
the  queen  by  compljring  vnth  the  mad  humor  of  the 
princess,  or  the  latter  still  more,  by  resisting  itt 
despatched  an  express  in  all  haste  to  Isabella, 
acquainting  her  with  the  afiair,  and  begging  in- 
structions how  to  proceed. 
1W41MM  The  queen,  who  was  staying,  as  has  been  said, 
^'  at  Segovia,  about  forty  miles  ^distant,  alarmed  at  the 
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intelUgence,  sent  the  king's  ccmsin,  the  admiral  cHAnaR 
^Henriquez,  togedier  with  the  archbbbop  of  Toledo,  — ""^ 
at  once  to  Medina,  an^  prep^ured  to  Mkow  as  fast  as 
the  feeble  state  of  her  health  would  permit.  The 
eft>rts  of  these  eminent  persons,  however,  were  not 
much  mate  successful  than  those  of  the  bishop.  AU 
they  could  obtain  ftom  Joanna  was,  that  die  would 
retire  to  a  miserable  kitchen  in  &e  neighbourhood, 
during  the  night ;  while  she  persisted  in  taking  her 
station  on  the  barrier  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and 
continued  there,  immovable  as  a  statue,  the  whole 
day.  In  this  deploraUe  state  she  was  found  by  the 
queen  on  her  arrival ;  and  it  was  not  without  great 
difficulty  that  the  latter,  with  all  the  deference  - 
habitually  paid  her  by  he)r  daughter,  succeeded  in 
persuading  her  to  return  to  her  own  apartments  in 
the  castle.  These  were  the  first  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  that  hereditary  taint  of  insanity,  which  had 
clouded  the  latter  days  of  Isabella's  mother,  and 
which,  with  a  few  brief  intervals,  was  to  shed  a 
deeper  gloom  over  the  long-potracted  existence  of 
her  unfortunate  daughter. '^ 

The  conviction  of  this  sad  infirmity  of  the  prin-  ^j^^ 
cess  gave  a  shock  to  the  unhappy  mother,  scarcely 
less  than  that  which  she  had  formerly  been  called 
to  endure  in  the  death  of  her  children.  The  sor- 
rows, over  which  time  had  had  so  little  power,  were 
opened  afiresh  by  a  calamity,  which  naturally  filled 
her  with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  for  the  fate 

IS  Peter  Martyr,  Opns  Epi8t.|    Hernando,  torn.  i.  lib.  5,  cap.  56. 
jst.968.  —  Ziinta,  Hist,  del  Rey    Gomes,  De  Rebos  Geetis,  fol.  46. 
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PAST     of  her  people,  whose  welfare  was  to  be  oommitted 


! to  such  incompetent  hands.    These  domestic  griefs  « 

were  still  further  swelled  at  this  time  by  the  death 
of  two  of  her  ancient  friends  and  counsellorsi  Juan 
Chacon,  adelantado  of  Murcia/^  and  Outierre  de 
Cardenas,  grand  commander  of  Leon.  '^  They  had 
attached  themselves  to  Isabella  in  the  early  part  of 
her  life,  when  her  fortunes  were  still  under  a  cloud , 
and  they  afterwards  reaped  the  requital  of  their 
services  in  such  ampte  honors  and  emoluments  as 
royal  gratitude  could  bestow,  and  in  the  fiill  Enjoy- 
ment of  her  confidence,  to  which  their  steady  devo- 
--^^  lion  to  her  interests  well  entitled  them.'^ 

HeruiMM-       But  neither  the  domestic  troubles  which  pressed 

■Ml  ftrti- 

tnd*.         so  heavily  on  Isabella's  heart,  nor  the  rapidly  de- 
clining state  of  her  own  health,  had  power  to  blunt 


14  « Espejo  de  bondad,"  mirror  nised  to  the  important  posts  of 

qfvirlvejtJi  Oviedo  stjlee  this  oav*  comeDdador  de  Leoo,  and  contador 

uier.    He  was  always  much  re-  mayor,  which  last,  in  the  words  of 

nrded  by  the  soveieigiis,  and  the  the  same  author,  "  made  its  pos 

Jacrative  post  of  amtaaor  mayor,  sessor  a  second  king  over  the  pub- 

which  he  filled  for  many  years,  lie  treasury.''    He  left  large  eB> 

enabled  him  to  acquire  an  immense  tates,  and  more  than  fire  thousand 

estate,  50,000  ducats  a  year,  with-  vassals.    His  eldest  son  was  ore* 

out  imputation  on   his   honesty,  ated  duke  of  Maqueda.    Quincua- 

Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat  1,  quinc.  genas,  MS.,  bat.  1,  qninc.  9,  dial. 

S,  dial.  9.  1.  --Col.  de  CM.,  torn.  v.  no.  189. 

^  The  name  of  this  cavalier,  as  ><  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist., 

well  as  that  of  his  coosu ,  Alonso  epist.  955.  —  Gomes  de  Rebus  Gea- 

de  Cardenas,  grand  master  of  St.  tis,  fbl.  45.  -»  For  some  further  ao- 

James,  have  become  ialiailiar  to  us  count  of  these  individuals  see  Part 

in  the  Granadine  war.     If  Don  I.  Chapter  14,  note  10. 

Gutierre  made  a  less  brilliant  fig-  Martyr   thus    panegyriies   the 

ure  than  the  latter,  he  acquired,  by  queen's  fortitude  under  her  aocu* 

means  of  his  intimacy  with  the  mulated  sorrows.     *<Sentit,  licet 

sovereigns,  and  his  personal  quali-  constantiasima  sit,  et  supra  foemi- 

ties,  as  great  weight  in  the  royal  nam  prudens,  has  alapas  fortune 

councilB  as  any  subject  in  the  king^  scvientis  regina,  ita  ooncussa  fluc- 

dom.     "Nothing  of  any  impor-  tibus  undiqne.  veluti  vasts  rupee, 

tanoe,"  sajs  Oviedo,  "  was  done  maris  in  meoio."    Opus  Eput., 

without  his  adiioe."     }^^   wa^  1im»  ax 
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the  energies  of  her  mind,  or  lessen   the  vigilance  chapteh 

with  which  she  watched  over  the  interests  of  her ' 

people.     A  remarkable  proof  of  this  was  given  in 
the  autamn  of  the  present  year,  1603,  when  the 
country  was  menaced  with  an  invasion  from  France. 
The  whole  French  nation  had  shared  the  indig- 
nation of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  at  the  mortifying 
result  of  his  enterprise  against  Naples ;  and  it  an- 
swered his  call  for  supplies  so  promptly  and  liberal- 
ly, that,  in  a  few  months  after  the  defeat  of  Ceri- 
gnola,  he  was  able  to  resume  operations,  on  a  more 
formidable  scale   than  France  had  witnessed  for 
centuries.     Three  large  armies  were  raised,  one  to 
retrieve  affairs  in  Italy,  a  second  to  penetrate  into 
Spain,  by  the  way  of  Fontarabia,  and  a  third  to 
cross  into  Roussillon,  and  get  possession  of  the 
strong   post  of  Salsas,  the   key  of  the  mountain 
passes   in   that   quarter.      Two   fleets  were  also 
equipped  in  the   ports  of  Genoa  and  Marseilles, 
the  latter  of  which  was  to  support  the  invasion  of 
Roussillon  by  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia. 
These  various  corps  were  intended  to  act  in  con- 
cert, and  thus,  by  one  grand,  simultaneous  move- 
ment, Spain  was  to  be  assailed  on  three  several 
points  of  her  territory.     The  results  did  not  corre- 
spond with  the  magnificence  of  the  apparatus.^^ 

The  army  destined  to  march  on  Fontarabia  was  JJj^*^ 
placed  under  the  command  of  Alan  d'AIbret,  father  ^i'*'^ 

17  Garnier,  Hist,  de  France,  torn.  300,  301. — M6inoire«  de  La  Tr6- 

r^p.  405, 406.  —  Ferrenia,  Hist,  moille,    chap.   19,    apad    Petitot, 

d'Espa^ne,  torn.  Tiii.  pp.  335-238.  CoUection  des  M^moires,  torn.  ziv. 
—  Guiociardini,  btona,  torn.  L  pp. 
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PABT  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  along  the  frcMitiefs  of  whose 
' —  dominions  its  route  necessarily  lay.  Ferdinand 
kad  assured  himself  of  the  favorable  dispositions  of 
this  prkice,  the  situation  of  whose  kingdom,  more 
than  its  strength,  made  his  friendship  important; 
and  the  lord  d'Albret,  whether  from  a  direct  un- 
derstanding with  the  Spanish  monarch,  or  fearful 
of  the  consequences  wUch  might  result  to  his  son 
ivom  the  hostility  of  the  bitter,  detained  the  forces 
intrusted  to  him,  so  long  among  the  bleak  and  bar-^ 
ren  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  that  at  length, 
exhansted  by  fatigue  and  want  of  food,  the  army 
melted  away  without  even  reaching  the  enemy's 
borders.^ 

The  force  directed  against  Roussillon  was  of  a 
more  formidable  character.  It  was  commanded  by 
the  marichal  de  Rieuz,  a  brave  and  experienced 
officer,  though. much  broken  by  age  and  bodily  in- 
firmities. It  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  Its  strength,  however,  lay  chiefly  in 
its  numbers.  It  was,  with  the  exception  <tf  a  few 
thousand  lansquenets  under  William  de  la  March,'* 
made  up  of  the  arriere-ban  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  undisciplined  militia  from  the  great  towns  of 

^  Aleson,  Annales  de  NaTtira,  Hiit.  de  Louyb  XII..  part,  d,  pp 

torn.  T.  pp.  110-113.  108,  186.)    The  reader  will  nol 

The  king  of  NaTarre  promiaed  oonfoond  him  with  hia  nameiake, 

to   oppoae   the   paasage  of    the  tiie  famoae  "  boar  of  Ardennea," 

French,  if  attempted,  throoffh  his  —  more  familiar  to  ua  now  in  the 

dominiona ;  and,  m  order  to  obfiate  pagea  of  romance  than  hiBtory,  — 

any  diatmst  on  the  part  of  Ferdi-  who  periahed  ienominioualy  aome 

nand,  sent  hie  daughter  Marffaret  to  twenty  yeara   before  thia  period, 

reaide  at  the  court  of  CaatiTe,  aa  a  in  1484,  not  in  Sght,  bvt  by  the 

jJedge  for  hia  fidelity.    Ferreraa,  handa  of  the  oonunon  exeeationer 

Hiat.  d'Eapagne,  torn.  viii.  p.  S35.  at  Utrecht  Dueloa,  IDat.  de  Loai. 

19  Younger  brother  of  Robert,  XI.,  torn.  ii.  p.  370.* 
third  duke  of  Bouillon.   (D'Anton, 
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LangnedoG*    With  this  numerous  array  the  French  osAraat 

marshal    entered   RoiissiHon    without   opposition*  * 

and  sat  down  before  Sakas  on  the  16th  of  Sep* 
tember,  1603* 

The  old  castle  ci  Salsas,  which  had  been  carried 
without  much  difficulty  by  the  French  in  the  pre* 
ceding  war,  had  been  put  in  a  defensible  conditioii 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present,  under  the 
miperintendence  of  Pedro  Navarro,  although  the 
repairs  were  not  yet  wholly  completed.  Fenfi'^ 
nand,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  had  thrown  a 
thousand  picked  men  into  the  place,  which  was 
well  victualled  and  provided  for  a  siege ;  while  a 
corps  of  six  thousand  was  placed  under  his  cousht, 
Don  Frederic  de  Toledo^  duke  of  Alva,  with  orders 
to  take  up  a  position  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
he  might  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and 
annoy  Um  as  far  as  possible  by  cutting  off  his 
sopplies.  ^ 

Ferdinand,  in  the  mean  while,  lost  no  time  in  l^USi 
enforcing    levies    throughout    the    kingdom,   with 
which  he  might  advance  to  the  relief  of  the  be- 
leaguered fortress.     While  thus  occupied,  he%^ 
ceived  such  acconnts  of  the  queen^s  indispositiott  as 
induced  him  to  quit  Aragon,  where  he  then  was, 
and  hasten  by  rapid  journeys  to  Castile.     The  ac- 
counts were   probably  exaggerated;  he  found  no 
cause  for  immediate  alarm  on  his  arrival,  and  Isa- 

9i  Gonxalo  Avora,  Capitan  de  Is  SBsC  de  France,  torn.  ▼.  n.  M7.  — > 

Goardia  ReaL  Cartas  al  Key,  Don  Zurita,  Analee,  torn.  ▼.  no.  5,  osp. 

Fbmando,  (Madrid,  1794,)  carta  9.  fil.  — Abaroa,  Reyea  de  Arag<nia 

—  Aleson.  Annalea  de  NavarK,  torn.  li.  rey  30,  cap.  23,  eeo.  IL 
om.  T.  pp.  113,  113.  —  Gamier, 
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PAST     bella,  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  her  own  inclinations  to 

IL 

. the  public  weal,  persuaded  him  to  return  to  the 

scene  of  operations,  where  his  presence  at  this  junc- 
ture was  so  important.  Forgetting  her  illness,  she 
made  the  most  unwearied  eflforts  for  assembling 
troops  without  delay  to  support  her  husband.  The 
grand  constable  of  Castile  was  commissioned  to 
raise  levies  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  principal  nobility  flocked  in  with  their  retainers 
from  the  farthest  provinces,  all  eager  to  obey  the 
call  of  their  beloved  mistress.  Thus  strengthened, 
Ferdinand,  whose  head-quarters  were  established 
at  Girona,  saw  himself  in  less  than  a  month  in  pos* 
session  of  a  force,  which,  including  the  supplies  of 
Aragon,  amounted  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  horse, 
and  three  or  four  times  that  number  of  foot.  He 
no  longer  delayed  his  march,  and  about  the  middle 
of  October  put  his  army  in  motion,  proposing  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  duke  of  Alva,  then  lying 
before  Perpignan,  at  a  few  leagues'  distance  from 
Salsas." 

Isabella,  who  was  at  Segovia,  was  made  ac- 
quainted  by  regular  expresses  with  every  movement 
of  the  army.  She  no  sooner  learned  its  departure 
from  Gerona  than  she  was  filled  with  disquietude 

^  GoDzalo  Ayora,  Cartas,  cap.  Arora,  dated  in  the  Spanish  camp. 

9. — Zarita,  Analea,  ahi  aapra.—  Toia  iodiTidual,  eqaally  eminent  ii> 

Bernaldez,  Reyes  Cat61ioos,  MS.,  letters  and  arms,  filled  the  dissimi 

oa^  107,  198. — Carbajal,  Anales,  lar  posts  of  captain  of  the  roya' 

Mo^aoo  1503. — Sandoral,  Hist,  guard  and  historio^pher  of  the 

del  ESmp.  Carlos  Y .,  torn.  i.  p.  8.  —  crown.    He  senred  in  the  armv  a« 

CoL  de  C6dalaS|  torn.  i.  no.  97.  this  time,  and  was  present  at  all  its 

Hie  most  aathentio  aoooont  of  operations.    Pref.  ad  Cartas,  de 

the  siege  of  Salsas  is  to  be  fonnd  Avora ;  and  Nio.  Antonio,  BiUi* 

b  the  conespondenee  of  Gomalo  otheea  NoTa,  torn.  i.  p.  651 
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at  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  encounter  with  the  cHAPTEa 
enemy,  whose  defeat,  whatever  glory  it  might  re-  — ^^— 
fleet  on  her  own  arms,  could  be  purchased  only 
at  the  expense  of  Christian  blood.  She  wrote  in 
earnest  terms  to  her  husband,  requesting  him  not 
to  drive  his  enemies  to  despair  by  closing  up  their 
retreat  to  their  own  land,  but  to  leave  vengeance 
to  Him,  to  whom  alone  it  belonged.  She  passed 
her  days,  together  with  her  whole  household,  in 
fasting  and  continual  prayer,  and,  in  the  fervor  of 
her  pious  zeal,  personally  visited  the  several  reli- 
gious houses  of  the  city,  distributing  alms  among 
their  holy  inmates,  and  imploring  them  humbly  to 
supplicate  the  Almighty  to  avert  the  impending 
calamity.  ** 

The  prayers  of  the  devout  queen  and  her  court  Fwritoand^i 
found  favor  with  Heaven.^  King  Ferdinand  reach- 
ed Perpignan  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  on  that 
same  night  the  French  marshal,  finding  himself 
unequal  to  the  rencontre  with  the  combined  forces 
of  Spain,  broke  up  his  camp,  and,  setting  fire  to  his 
tents,  began  his  retreat  towards  the  frontier,  having 
consumed   nearly  six   weeks    since   first   opening 


»  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist., 
epist.  863. 

The  loyal  captain,  Ayora,  shows 
little  of  tlus  Christian  Tein.  He  con- 
dodee  one  of  bis  letters  with  pray- 
iog",  no  doubt  most  sincerely,  '*  that 
tiie  Almighty  would  be  pleased  to 
infcme  less  benevolence  into  the 
hearts  of  the  sovereigns,  and  incite 
them  to  ehasUse  and  humble  the 
pxoad  French,  and  strip  them  of 
their  ill-gotten  possessions,  which, 
hoiverer  repugnant  to  their  own 
godly    inclinations,    would    tend 


greatly  to  replenish  thebr  cofiers, 
as  we&  as  those  of  their  faithful  and 
loving  subjects."  See  this  grace- 
less petition  in  his  Cartas,  carta  9, 
p.  06. 

^  '*  Exaudivit  igitur  sancts  re- 
ginae  religiosorumque  ac  virginum 
preces  summus  Altitonans."  (Pe- 
ter Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist. 
263.)  The  learned  Theban  bor- 
rows an  epithet  more  familiar  to 
Greek  and  Roman,  than  to  Chri»> 
tiaa  ears. 
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PABT     trenches.     Ferdinand  pressed  close  on  his  fljing 

enemy,  whose  rear  sustained  some  annoyance  from 

the  Spanish  ginetes^  in  its  passage  through  the  de* 
ffles  of  the  sierras.  The  retreat,  however,  was 
conducted  in  too  good  order  to  allow  any  material 
loss  to  be  inflicted  on  the  French,  who  succeeded 
at  length  in  sheltering  themselves  under  the  cannon 
of  Narbonne,  up  to  which  place  they  were  pursued 
by  their  victorious  foe.  Several  places  on  the  fron- 
tier, as  Leocate,  Palme,  Sigean,  Roquefort,  and 
others,  were  abandoned  to  the  Spaniards,  who  jmI- 
laged  them  of  whatever  was  worth  carrying  off; 
withoutany  violence,  however,  to  the  persons  of  the 
inhabitants,  whom,  as  a  Christian  populati(»i,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Martyr,  Ferdinand  refused  even  to 
make  prisoners.'^ 

The  Spanish  monarch  made  no  attempt  to  retain 
these  acquisitions ;  but  having  dismantled  some  of 
the  towns,  which  offered  most  resistance,  returned 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  victory  to  his  own  domin- 

^  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Her-  ticolar.    "Quare  elacesoente  die 

nando,  torn.  i.  lib.  6,  cap.  54.  —  moniii  nostri  de  Galloruni  diseeesu 

Abarca,  Reyeede  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  ad  eoe,  at  aero,  concurrerunt.  Rex 

ley  30,  cap.  13,  sec.  11.  —  Peter  Perpiniani  affebat,  ad  millia  passu- 

BAartyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  264.  —  urn  sex  non  brevia,  oti  nosti.  Prop- 

Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,aiio  1603. —  terea  sero  id  actum,  venit  concitato 

Bernaldez,  Reyes  Cat61ico8,  MS.,  cursa,  at  sero.     Ad  hostes  itiir,  at 

cap.     198.  —  Ganiier,    Hist,    de  sero.    Cernunt  hostium  acies,  at 

FraDce,  torn.  t.  pp.  408,  400.  —  sero,  at  a  longe.    Distabant  jam 

Gonzalo  Ayora,  Cartas,  carta  11.  milliaria  drciter  duo.    Ergo  seio 

—  Oviedo,    Quincoagenas,    MS.,  Pbryges  sapaemat.     Cains  h»o 

dial.deDeza.  culpa,  ta  scrutator  aliniKie;  mem 

Peter    Martyr   seems   to  have  est,  si  nescis.    Maximam  dedit  ea 

shared  none  of  Isabella's  scruples  dies,  que  est,  si  nescis,  calendarmn 

in  regard  to  bringing  the  enemy  to  NoTcmbrium  sexta,  luspanis  i^oo- 

battle.    On  the  contrary,  he  in-  miniam,  etaliquando  jaeturamiUas 

dnlges  in  a  most  querulous  strain  pariet  oollachrymandun."    Letter 

of  sarcasm  against  the  Catholic  to   the   cardinal  of  Santa  Ci 

king  for  his  remissness  in  this  par^  epist.  9SS. 
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tMs.     '^  Had  he  been  as  good  a  general  as  he  was   ohaptbb 

a  statesman^''  sajs  a  Spanbh  historian,  ^^  he  might  1— 

have  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  France.''  **  Fer- 
dinand, however,  was  too  prudent  to  attempt  con- 
quests, which  couM  Qttij  be  maintained,  if  main- 
tained at  all,  at  an  infinite  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure.  He  had  sufficientlj  vindicated  his  honor 
by  meeting  his  foe  so  promptly,  and  driving  him 
triumphantly  over  the  border;  and  he  preferred, 
like  a  cautious  prince,  not  to  risk  all  he  had  gained 
by  attempting  more,  but  to  employ  his  jMresent  suc- 
cesses as  a  vantage-ground  for  entering  on  negotia- 
tion, IB  which  at  all  times  he  placed  more  reliance 
than  on  the  sword. 

In  this,  his  good  star  still  further  favored  him. 
The  armada,  equipped  at  so  much  cost  by  the 
French  king  at  Marseilles,  had  no  sooner  put  to 
sea,  than  it  was  assailed  by  furious  tempests,  and 
so  far  crippled,  that  it  was  obliged  to  return  to  port 
without  even  effecting  a  descent  on  the  Spanish 
coast. 

These  accumulated  disasters  so  disheartened  J|?».'"« 
Louis  the  Twelfth,  that  he  consented  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities ; 
and  an  armistice  was  finally  arranged,  through  the 
mediation  of  his  pensioner  Frederic,  ex-king  of 
Naples,   between   the   hostile   monarchs.      It  ex- 

ss  AlesoD,  Annales  de  NaTam,  have  lived  to  carry  back  the  tidinffs 

torn.  ▼.  p.  113.  of  defoat  to  his  own  land.''    u 

Oviedo,  who  was  present  in  this  we  are  to  believe  him,  Ferdinand 

eunpaign,  seems  to  iiaye  been  of  desisted  from  the  pursuit  at  the 

the  same  opinion.     At  least  he  earnest  entreat?  of  Bishop  Ben, 

says,  <'If  the  king  had  pursued  his  confessor.  Quincuagena8,MS. 
tigoToiisiy,  not  a  Frenchman  would 
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PAKT     tended  only  to  their  hereditary  dominions ;  Italy 


and  the  circumjacent  seas  being  still  left  open  as  a 
common  arena,  on  which  the  rival  parties  might 
meet,  and  settle  their  respective  titles  by  the 
swOTd.  This  truce,  first  concluded  for  five  months, 
was  subsequently  prolonged  to  three  years.  It 
gave  Ferdinand,  what  he  most  needed,  leisure,  and 
means  to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  Italian  pos* 
sessions,  on  which  the  dark  storm  of  war  was  soon 
to  burst  with  tenfold  fury.** 

The  unfortunate  Frederic,  who  had  been  drawn 
from  his  obscurity  to  take  part  in  these  negotia- 
tions, died  in  the  following  year.  It  is  singular 
that  the  last  act  of  his  political  life  should  have 
been  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  dominions 
of  two  monarchs,  who  had  united  to  strip  him  of 
his  own. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  were  as  honorable 

on  iht  cui-  ^     o 

'^'^         to  Spain,  as  they  were  disastrous  and  humiliating 

V  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  ▼.  lib.  5,  weak  side  of  Lonis  JUL,  "  une 

cap.  55. — Abarca,  Reyes  de  Ara-  d^mangeaison  de  faire  la  paix  k 

gon,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  13,  sec.  coDtre  temps,  dont  il  fat  traTaill6 

11.  —  Peter  Martyr,  Opus.  Epist.,  daraot  toute  sa  vie."     (Politique 

epist.  S64.  —  Lanuza,    Historias,  de  Ferdinand,  lir.  1,  p.  148.)    A 

torn.  i.  cap.  17.  —  Garibay,  Com-  statesman  shrewder  than  YariUas 

nendio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  19,  cap.  16.—  De  Retz,  furnishes,  perhaps,  thi 

Machiavelli,  Legazione    Prima   a  b»t  key  to  this  policv,  in  the  re 

Roma,  let.  27.  mark,  **  Les  ^ens  foibles  ne  plieo 

Mons.  VariUas  notices   as  the  jamais  quand  ils  le  doivent  " 


Impea.  Those,  who  have  not  themseWes  ing  outlines,  there  is  such  a  masa 

hiMoriA'        ^^  occasion  to  pnrsae  historical  of  inconsistency  and  contradiction 

roraey.  '^     inqairies,  will  scarcely  imagine  on  ui  the  details,  even  of  contempora* 

what  loose  grounds  the  greater  part  ries,  that  it  seems  almost  as  hope- 

of  the    narrative    is  to  be  built,  less  to  seize  the  true  aspect  of  any 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  lead-  particular  age  as  it  would  be  to 
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to  Loois  the  Twelfth,  who  had  seen  his  arms  baf-  ohaptbr 

xin 
fled  on  every  point,  and  all  his  mighty  apparatus  of  . 

fleets  and  armies  dissolve,  as  if  by  enchantment,  in 
less  time  than  it  had  been  preparing.  The  imme- 
diate success  of  Spain  may  no  doubt  be  ascribed, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  improved  organic 
zation  and  thorough  discipline  introduced  by  the 
sovereigns  into  the  national  militia,  at  the  close 
of  the  Moorish  war,  without  which  it  would  have 
been  scarcely  possible  to  concentrate  so  promptly 
on  a  distant  point  such  large  masses  of  men,  all 
well  equipped  and  trained  for  active  service.  So 
soon  was  the  nation  called  to  ieel  the  effect  of 
these  wise  provisions. 

innsfer  to  the  caoTUS  a  fidthfol  which  the  nation  at  lar^  had  no 

likeoess  of  an  individaal  from  a  right  to  interfere.    They  were  aet- 

deseription  simply  of  his  prominent  tied,  like  the  rest  of  his  priTate 

featores.  afiairs,  under  his  own  eye,  with- 

Machofthe  difficulty  might  seem  out  the  participation  of  any  other 

to  he  removed,  now  that  we  are  on  branch  oi  the  government.    They 

the  luminous  and  beaten  track  of  wereshrouded,  therefore,  under  an 

Italian  history ;  but,  in  fact,  the  vis-  impenetrable  secrecy,  which  per- 

ion  is  rather  dazzled  than  assisted  by  mitted  soch  results  only  to  emerge 

the  numerous  cross  lights  thrown  into  light  as  suited  the  monarch. 

over  the  path,  and  the  mfinitely  va-  Even  these  results  cannot  be  relied 

lious  pomts  of  view  from  which  on  as  furnishing  the  true  key  to 

every  object  is  contemplated.    Be-  the  intentions  of  the  parties.    The 

aides  the  local  and  party  prejudices  science  of  the    cabinet,  as    then 

ivhich  we  had  to  encounter  in  the  practised,  authorized  such  a  system 

contemporary  Spanish  historians,  of  artifice  and  shameless  duplicity, 

-we  have  now  a  host  of  national  as  greatly  impaired  the  credit  of 

prejudices,  not  less  unfavorable  to  those  official  documents  which  we 

truth  ;  while  the  remoteness  of  the  are  accustomed  to  re^rd  as  the 

aoene  of  action  necessarily  begets  surest  foundations  of  history. 

a  thousand  additional  inaccuracies  The  only  records  which  wo  can 

in     the   gossiping   and    credulous  receire  with  full  confidence  are  the 

chroniclers  of  France  and  Spain.  private  correspondence  of  contem- 

The  mode  in  which  public  nego-  poraries,  whicn,  from  its  very  na» 

tiatioos  were  conducted  at  this  pe-  ture,  is  exempt  from  most  of  the 

riody  interposes  still  further  embar-  restraints  and  afiectations  incident 

raasments  in  our  search  after  truth,  more  or  less  to  every  work  dee* 

They  were  regarded  as  the  person-  tined  for  the  public  eye.     Such 

al   450Dcerns  of  the  sovereign,  in  communications,  indeed,  come  like 

VOL.  III.  14 
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vhMT  But  the  results  of  the  campaign  are,  after  all^ 
— ^ —  less  worthy  of  notice  as  indicating  the  resources 
of  the  country,  than  as  evidence  of  a  pervading 
patriotic  feeling,  which  couid  alone  make  these 
resources  available.  Instead  of  the  narrow  local 
jealousies,  which  had  so  long  estranged  the  people 
of  the  separate  provinces,  and  more  especially  those 
of  the  rival  states  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  from  one 
another,  there  had  been  gradually  raised  up  a  com- 
mon national  sentiment,  like  that  knitting  together 
the  constituent  parts  of  one  great  commonwealth* 
At  the  first  alarm  of  invasion  on  the  frontier  of 
Aragon,  the  whole  extent  of  the  sister  kingdcHn, 
firom  the  green  valleys  of  the  Guadalquivir  up  to 
the  rocky  fastnesses  of  the  Asturias,  responded  to 
the  call,  as  to  that  of  a  common  country,  sending 

the  Toioe  of  departed  yean ;  and  by  those  modem  writera,  who, 

when,  as  in  Martyr's  case,  they  liice  Yarillas,  in   his  well-known 

proceed  from  one  whose  acuteness  work,  PoHaffue  de  Fh^rutnd  le 

IS  combined  with  singular  opportu-  CathoUque^  afiect  to  treat  the  sab- 

nities  for  observation,  they  are  of  ject  philosophically,  paying  less 

inestimable  Talue.    Instead  of  ex-  attention   to   facts   than  to  their 

posing  to  us  only  the  results,  they  causes  and  consequences.    These 

lay  open  the  interior  workings  of  ingenious  persons,  seldom  willing 

the  machinery,  and  we  enter  into  to  take  things  as  they  find  tliem, 

all  the  shifUng  doubts,  passions,  seem  to  think  that  truth  is  only  to 

and  purposes,  which   agitate  the  be  reached  by  deWing  deep  below 

minds  of  the  actors.    Unfortunate-  the  surface.    In  this  search  after 

ly,  the  chain  of  correspondence  more  profound  causes  of  action, 

here,  as  in  simOar  cases,  when  not  they  reject  whaterer  is  natural  and 

originally  designed   for  historical  obvious.    They  are  inexhaustible 

uses,  necessarily  suflers  from  oc-  in  conjectures  and  fine-epun  con- 

casional  breaks  and  interruptions,  elusions,  inferring  quite  as  much 

The  scattered  gleams  which  are  from  what  is  not  said  or  done,  as 

thrown  over  the  most  prominent  from  what  is.    In  short,  they  put 

points,  however,  shed  so  strong  a  the  reader  as  completely  in  poBsea 

light,  as  matenally  to  aid  us  in  sion  of  their  hero's  thouffhts  on  all 

groping  our  way  through  the  dark-  occasions,   as   any   professed  ro 

er  and  more  perplexed  passages  of  mance-writer  womd  venture  to  do. 

the  story.  All  this  may  be  very  agreeable, 

S,)iallMlfs       The  obscurity ,  which  hangs  over  and  to  persons  of  easy  faith,  yery 

wrttaik        the  period,  has  not  been  dispelled  satislaetory ;  bat  it  is  not  history. 
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forth,  as  we  have  seen,  its  swarms  of  warriors,  to  chaftbi 

repel  the  foe,  and  roll  back  the  tide  of  war  upon  

his  own  land.  What  a  contrast  did  all  this  present 
to  the  cold  and  parsimonious  hand  with  which  the 
nation,  thirty  years  before,  dealt  out  its  supplies  to 
King  John  the  Second,  Ferdinand's  father^  when 
he  was  left  to  cope  single-handed  with  the  whole 
power  of  France,  in  this  very  quarter  of  Roussillop, 
Such  was  the  consequence  of  the  glorious  ttnion, 
which  brought  together  the  petty  and  hitherto  dis- 
cordant tribes  of  the  Peninsula  under  the  same 
rule;  and,  by  creating  common  interests  and  an 
harmonious  principle  of  action,  was  silently  prepar- 
ing them  for  constituting  one  great  nation,  —  one 
and  indivisible,  as  intended  by  natnre. 

and  may  W«U  remmd  n  «f  the  as-  the  gwiexal  zvles  of  kimuai  eon- 

tonishment  somewhere  expressed  duct,  every  thing  is  referred  to 
by  Cardinal  de  Rett  at  the  assur-  deep  laid  stratagem ;  no  aUowance 
aoce  of  those,  who,  at  a  distance  is  made  for  the  ordinary  disturbing 
from  the  scene  of  action,  pretended  forces,  the  passions  and  casualties 
to  lay  open  all  the  secret  springs  of  Life »  every  action  proceeds  with 
of  policy,  of  which  he  himself,  the  same  wary  calculation  that  reg- 
though  a  principal  party,  was  ig-  ulates  the  moves  npon  a  chess- 
noraot.  board  ;  and  thus  a  character  of  con- 
No  Brinee,  on  the  whole,  has  suramate  artifice  is  built  up,  not 
sofiered  more  from  these  unwar-  only  unsopp<Hrted  by  historical  evi- 
tantable  liberties,  than  Ferdinand  dence,  but  in  manifest  contradio- 
the  Catholic.  His  reputation  for  tion  to  the  principles  of  our  nature, 
shrewd  policy,  suggests  a  ready  The  part  or  our  subject  embraced 
key  to  whatever  is  mysterious  and  in  the  present  chapter,  has  long 
otherwise  inexplicable  in  his  ffov-  been  debatable  ground  between  the 
emment ;  while  it  puts  writers  like  Prench  and  Spanish  historians ; 
Gaillard  and  Varillas  constantly  on  and  the  obscurity  which  hanffs 
the  scent  after  the  most  secret  and  over  it  has  furnished  an  ample 
BubtilesoBrcesof  action,  as  if  there  range  for  speculation  to  the  daas 
were  always  something  more  to  be  of  writers  aoove  aUuded  to,  which 
detected,  than  readily  meets  the  they  have  not  friled  to  improve* 
eye.    Instead  of  judging  him  by 
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Melancholy  State  of  Italy. — Great  Preparations  of  Louis.  —  GkinsaiTo 
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PAST         We  must  now  turn  our  eyes  towards  Italy,  where 


-  the  sounds  of  war,  which  had  lately  died  away, 
eonditto^Sr  were  again  heard  in  wilder  dissonance  than  ever. 
Our  attention,  hitherto,  has  been  too  exclusively 
directed  to  mere  military  manoeuvres  to  allow  us  to 
dwell  much  on  the  condition  of  this  unhappy  land 
The  dreary  progress  of  our  story,  over  fields  of 
blood  and  battle,  might  naturally  dispose  the  imagi- 
nation to  lay  the  scene  of  action  in  some  rude  and 
savage  age;  an  age,  at  best,  of  feudal  heroism, 
when  the  energies  of  the  soul  could  be  roused  only 
by  the  fierce  din  of  war. 

Far  otherwise,  however ;  the  tents  of  the  hostile 
armies  were  now  pitched  in  the  bosom  of  the  most 
lovely  and  cultivated  regions  on  the  globe ;  inhab- 
ited by  a  people,  who  had  carried  the  various  arts  of 
policy  and  social  life  to  a  degree  of  excellence  else- 
where unknown ;  whose  natural  resources  had  been 
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augmented  by  all  the  appliances  of  ingenuity  and  chaptei 

industry ;  whose  cities  were  crowded  with  magnifi 

cent  and  costly  works  of  public  utility ;  into  whose 
ports  every  wind  that  blew  wafted  the  rich  freights 
of  distant  climes ;  whose  thousand  hills  were  cov- 
ered  to  their  very  tops  with  the  golden  labors  of  the 
husbandman ;  and  whose  intellectual  developement 
showed  itself,  not  only  in  a  liberal  scholarship  far 
outstripping  that  of  their  contemporaries,  but  in 
works  of  imagination,  and  of  elegant  art  more  par- 
.  ticularly,  which  rivalled  the  best  days  of  antiquity. 
The  period  before  us,  indeed,  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  that  of  their  meridian 
splendor,  when  Italian  genius,  breaking  through  the 
cloud  which  had  temporarily  obscured  its  early 
dawn,  shone  out  in  full  efiulgence ;  for  we  are  now 
touching  on  the  age  of  Machiavelli,  Ariosto,  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  —  the  golden  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 
It  is  impossible,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
contemplate  without  feelings  of  sadness  the  fate  of 
such  a  country,  thus  suddenly  converted  into  an 
arena  for  the  bloody  exhibitions  of  the  gladiators  of 
Europe ;  tp  behold  her  trodden  under  foot  by  the 
very  nations  on  whom  she  had  freely  poured  the  light 
of  civilization ;  to  see  the  fierce  soldiery  of  Europe, 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Tagus,  sweeping  like  an 
army  of  locusts  over  her  fields,  defiling  her  pleasant 
places,  and  raising  the  shout  of  battle,  or  of  brutal 
triumph  under  the  shadow  of  those  monuments  of 
genius,  which  have  been  the  delight  and  despair  of 
succeeding  ages.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  acted  over  again.    Those  more  refined 
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PABT     arts  of  the  cabinet,  on  wUcfa  die  Italians  were 

cnstoined  to  rely,  much  nwre  than  on  the  sword,  in 

their  diepntes  with  one  anoth^,  were  of  no  avail 
against  these  mde  invaders,  whoae  strong  arm  eatilj 
Inroke  through  the  subtile  webs  of  pcUcy^  which  en- 
tangled the  movements  of  less  formidable  adva*- 
saries.  It  was  the  triumph  of  brate  force  over 
civilizatioo, — one  of  the  most  humiliatHig  lessons 
by  which  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  rebuke  the 
piide  of  human  intellect.^ 

The  fate  of  Italy  inculcates  a  most  important 
lesson*  With  all  this  outward  show  of  prosperity, 
her  political  institutions  had  gradually  lost  the  vital 
principle,  which  could  alone  give  them  stabihty  or 
real  value.  The  fimrms  of  freedom,  indeed,  in  most 
instances,  had  sunk  imder  the  usurpation  oi  some 
aspiring  chief.  Everywhere  patriotism  was  lost  in 
the  most  intense  selfishness*  Moral  principle  was 
at  as  low  an  ebb  in  private,  as  in  puUic  life.  The 
hands,  vriiich  shed  their  liberal  patronage  over 
genius  and  learning,  were  too  often  red  vrith  blood. 
The  courtly  precincts,  which  seemed  the  ftvorite 
haunt  of  the  Muses,  were  too  often  the  Epiemean 
sty  of  brutish  sensuality;  while  the  head  of  die 
chweh  itself,  whose  station,  exalted  over  that  of 
e^ery  worldly  potentate,  should  have  raised  him  at 

l'*0|riftal  tarsal  del  dBinKMdo|Mrt«|  Op«rcoalplelaiaeDloa*ononr 

Caa  Pacqm  elsiie,a*I  taaw  orrldoMiras         Ahl  aeool  doro,  abi  tralifiisto  aamai* 
O  Ueu  aoiira  on*  aJtitt  a  doloa  larra,  Bambo,  Rlm«^  8<ml  lOt. 

o^'?:'SJ?Ste?5!r;,*i!Sr  .  TW-  exqwrite  Uttle.  iTifc.  Info. 

Tl  l«Ni&daliurdaina»  data  tana  f  nor  to  nOBe  •tli6r  which  bad  a|^ 

^  genti  a  te  gii  wrre,  or  ti  ftn  guem,  peared  on  the  Same  sabject  sinoe 

^  fi  ponioD  nan  Be  la  toe  traeeia  aparte^  tK^  u  itai;.  nu^  tt  .r  puamymL   «m^ 

lanonTmaaeade'tiiolflfNaDeorC  tJie  "  Jttlia  BBtt     Of  l^tiueh»  Wft» 

Chi  le  p\h  ttraiie  a  te  chi«in«ido  intieme    composed  by  Bembo  at  the  penoO 
!•  apada  na  naf  too  M  eerpo  adopm.       of  whieh  we  ai»  tmtfalg. 
Or  aon  quaate  almUi  a  V  aatlch*  opre  f  • 
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least  aboTe  their  grosser  yices,  was  sunk  in  the  ohactbr 
foolest  corruptions  that  debase  poor  human  nature.  — 
Was  it  surprising  then,  that  the  tree,  thus  cankered 
at  heart,  with  all  the  goodly  show  of  blossoms  on  its 
brsmches,  should  have  fellen  before  the  blast,  which 
now  descended  in  such  pitiless  ftirj  from  the  moun- 
tains? 

Had  there  been  an  invigorating  national  feeling, 
any  common  principle  of  coalition  among  the  Italian 
slates ;  had  they,  in  short,  been  true  to  themselTOs, 
they  possessed  abundant  resources  in  their  wealth, 
talent,  and  supericNT  science,  to  hare  shielded  their 
soil  from  yiolation.  Unfortunately,  while  the  other 
European  states  had  been  augmenting  their  strength 
incalculably  by  the  consolidation  of  their  scattered 
fragments  into  one  whole,  those  of  Italy,  in  the  ab* 
sence  of  some  great  central  point  round  which  to 
rally,  had  grown  more  and  more  confirmed  in  their 
original  disunion.  Thus,  without  concert  in  actbn, 
and  destitute  of  the  vivifying  impulse  of  patriotic 
sentiment,  they  were  delivered  up  to  be  the  spoil 
and  mockery  of  nations,  whom  in  their  proud  lan- 
guage they  still  despised  as  barbarians ;  an  impres- 
sive example  of  the  impotence  of  human  genius, 
and  of  the  instability  of  human  institutions,  however 
excellent  in  themselves,  when  unsustained  by  puUic 
and  private  virtue. ' 

The  great  powers,  who  had  now  entered  the  Ksts, 


s  lie  philosophie  MachiavelH  wkh  mote  ttan  Im  uml  boMiMH 

dB0oerned  the  tnie  eaoaes  of  ^  and  bhteneoi  of  wuMn,  in  tb$ 

ealamitieB,  in  the  ooiruptknis  of  hm  serenth  book  of  hie  '*  Arte  delk 

faoontTy;  which  he  haa  ezpoeed,  Gnent.'* 
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PART      created  entirely  new  interests  in  Italy,  which  broke 

up  the  old  political  combinations.     The  conquest 

L^  of  Milan  enabled  France  to  assume  a  decided  con- 
trol over  the  afiairs  of  the  country.  Her  recent 
reverses  in  Naples,  however,  had  greatly  loosened 
this  authority ;  although  Florence  and  other  neigh- 
bouring  states,  which  lay  under  her  colossal  shadow, 
still  remained  true  to  her.  Venice,  with  her  usual 
crafty  policy,  kept  aloof,  maintaining  a  position  of 
neutrality  between  the  belligerents,  each  of  whom 
made  the  most  pressing  efforts  to  secure  so  formida- 
ble an  ally.  She  had,  however,  long  since  enter- 
tained a  deep  distrust  of  her  French  neighbour, 
and,  although  she  would  enter  into  no  public  engage- 
ments, she  gave  the  Spanish  minister  every  assur- 
ance of  her  friendly  disposition  towards  his  govern 
ment.'  She  intimated  this  still  more  unequivocally, 
by  the  supplies  she  had  allowed  her  citizens  to  carry 
into  Barleta  during  the  late  campaign,  and  by  other 
indirect  aid  of  a  similar  nature  during  the  present , 


'  Lorenzo  Suam  de  la  Vega  inter  ignaioB  Utanram  aatia  erne 

filled  the  post  of  miniBter  at  the  re-  gnarnm,  Rex  ipse  mihi  testatns 

public  dunng  the  whole  of  the  war.  est.     Cnpissem  tamen  eflro,  qius 

His  long  cootinuanoe  in  the  office  dixi."    (See  the  letter  to  the  Cath  • 

at  so  critical  a  period,  under  so  olic   queen,   Opus   Epist.,   epist 

tigilant  a  sovereign  as  Ferdinand,  946.)    The  objections  hsTe  weight 

is  sufficient  warrant  for  his  abilit]^.  undoubtedly,  the  Latin  bein^  the 

Peter  Martyr,  while  he  admits  his  oommon  medium  of  diplomatic  in- 

talents,  malces  some  objections  to  terooune  at  that  time.     Martyr, 

his  appointment,  on  the  ground  of  who  on  his  return  through  Venice 

his  want  of  scholarship.     '*  Nee  from  his  Egyptian   mission  took 

placet  quod   hunc   elegeritis  hao  charge  for  the  time  of  the  interests 

tempeetate.     Maluissem   namque  of  Spain,  might  probably  have  been 

▼irum,  qui  Latinam  calleret,  vel  prevailea  on  to  assume  the  difficul- 

«dtem  intelligeret,  lingoam ;  hio  ties  of  a  diplomatic  station  there 

tantum  suam  patriam  vemaculam  himself..  See  also  Part  11.,  Chap- 

aont ;  pnidentem  esse  alias,  atque  ter  11,  note  7,  of  this  History. 
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for  all  which  she  was  one  day  to  be  called  to  a  cnsAPres 

The  disposition  of  the  papal  court  towards  the 
French  monarch  was  still  less  favorable ;  and  it 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  this  after  his  reverses  in 
Naples.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  Cerignola,  it 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Gonsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova ;  and,  although  Alexander  the  Sixth  refused  to 
break  openly  with  France,  and  sign  a  treaty  with 
the  Spanish  sovereigns,  he  pledged  himself  to  do 
so,  on  the  reduction  of  Gaeta.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  freely  allowed  the  Great  Captain  to  raise  such 
levies  as  he  could  in  Rome,  before  the  very  eyes  of 
the  French  ambassador.  So  little  had  the  immense 
concessions  pf  Louis,  iiftluding  those  of  principle 
and  honor,  availed  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  this 
treacherous  ally.* 

With  the  emperor  Maximilian,  notwithstanding  oruMtmiM. 
repeated  treaties,  he  was  on  scarcely  better  terms. 
That  prince  was  connected  with  Spain  by  the  mat* 
rimonial  alliances  of  his  family,  and  no  less  averse 
to  France  from  personal  feeling,  which,  with  the 
majority  of  minds,  operates  more  powerfully  than 
motives  of  state  policy.  He  had,  moreover,  always 
regarded  the  occupation  of  Milan  by  the  latter  as 
an  infringement,  in  some  measure,  of  his  imperial 
rights.  The  Spanish  government,  availing  itself  of 
these  feelings,  endeavoured  through  its  minister, 


*  Zarita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Hernan-  torn.  iii.  p.  347.  —  Gaicciardini, 
do,  torn.  i.  lib.  5,  cap.  38,  48. —  Istoria,  torn.  i.  lib.  6,  p.  311,  ed. 
Bembo,  Istona  Yiniziaiia,  torn.  iii.  1045.  —  Bttonaceoni,  Diado,  pp. 
lib.  6.  —  Daroy  Hist,  de  Yeaiae,  .77,81.  % 
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PAST     Don  Juan  Manuel,  to  stimulate  Maximilian  to  the 


invasion  of  Lombardj.    As  the  emperor,  however, 

demanded,  as  usual,  a  liberal  subsidy  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  King  Ferdinand,  who  was  seldom  in- 
commoded  by  a  superfluity  c^  funds,  preferred  re- 
serving them  for  his  own  enterprises,  to  hazarding 
them  on  the  Quixotic  schemes  of  his  ally.  But, 
although  the  negotiations  were  attended  widi  no 
result,  the  amicable  dispositions  of  the  Austrian 
government  were  evinced  by  the  permission  given 
to  its  sul^ects  to  serve  under  the  banners  of  Gon- 
salvo,  where  indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they 
formed  some  of  his  best  troops.  ^ 
oiMt  pnp        But  while  Louis  the  Twelfth  drew  so  little  as* 

tntfOMof 

LiNUi  xiL  sistance  from  abroad,  the  Kartiness  with  which  the 
whole  French  people  entered  into  his  feelings  at 
this  crisis,  made  him  nearly  independent  of  it,  and, 
I:?  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  placed  him  in 
a  condition  for  resuming  operaticms  on  a  far  more 
formidable  scale  than  before.  The  preceding  fail- 
ures in  Italy  he  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  an 
overweening  confidence  in  the  superiority  of ^  his 
own  troops,  and  his  neglect  to  support  them  vrith 
the  necessary  reinforcements  and  supplies.  He 
now  provided  against  this  by  remitting  large  sums 
to  Rome,  and  establishing  ample  magazines  of  grain 
and  military  stores  there,  under  the  direction  of 
commissaries  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army. 
He  equipped  without  loss  of  time  a  large  armament 


9  Zuxita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Hernan*    HiHory  of  the  House  of  Am 
do,  torn.  L  lib.  ff,  cap.  66. — Ceize,    (LmmIod,  1807,)  toL  L  eh^. 
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at  Genoa,  nnder  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  for  the  chapteb 
relief  of  Gaeta,  still  blockaded  by  the  Spaniards.  ^^' 
He  obtained  a  small  supply  of  men  from  his  Italian 
allies,  and  sulmdized  a  corps  of  eight  thousand 
Swiss,  the  strength  of  his  infantry ;  while  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army,  comprehending  a  fine  body  of 
cavalry  and  the  most  complete  train  of  artillery, 
probably,  in  Europe,  was  drawn  from  his  own  do- 
minions. Volunteers  of  the  highest  rank  pressed 
forward  to  serve  in  an  expedition,  to  which  they 
confidently  looked  for  the  vindication  of  the  national 
honor.  The  command  was  intrusted  to  the  mar6- 
chal  de  la  Tr6mouille,  esteemed  the  best  general  in 
France ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  force,  exclusive 
of  that  employed  permanently  in  the  fleet,  is  vari- 
ously computed  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
men.' 

In  die  month  of  July,  the  army  was  on  its  march  JSJ^vt' 
across  the  broad  plains  of  Lombardy,  but,  on  reach-  1 503 
ing  Parma,  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  for 
the  Swiss  and  Italian  mercenaries,  was  brought  to 
a  halt,  by  tidings  of  an  unlooked-for  event,  the 
death  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth.  He  expired 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1503,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  the  victim,  there  is  very  little  doubt,  of  poison 


8  BoonaoooiBi,  Diario,  p.  78.  —  ly  in  their  estimates  of  the  French 

St.  Grelais,  Hist,  de  LouysXII.,  nnmbexs.  Goicciardini,  whose  mod- 

pp.  173.  174. — Yarillas,  fiOst.  de  erate  computation  of  30,000  men  is 

Lonis  Xn.,  torn.  Lpp.  380, 387.  —  usually  followed,  does  not  take  the 

M^moiies  de  la  'mmoiUe,  chap,  trouble  to  reconcile  his  sum  total 

19,  apod  Pedtot,  Collection  des  with  the  Tarious  estimates  ^ven  by 

M^moires,  tom.  xiv.  —  Muratori,  him  in  detail,  which  oonsiderably 

A.nnaJi   d'ltalia,   tom.  xiv.  anno  exceed  that  amount.    Istoria,  pp. 

1503.  —  Carta  de  Gonzalo,  MS.  306,  309,  319. 

HisteriaoSy  as  nsaal,  diffibr  wide- 
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PABT  he  had  prepared  for  others;  thus  closing  an  infa- 
— '- —  mous  life  by  a  death  equally  infamous.  He  was  a 
man  of  undoubted  talent,  and  uncommon  energy 
of  character.  But  his  powers  were  perverted  to 
the  worst  purposes,  and  his  gross  vices  were  unre- 
deemed, if  we  are  to  credit  the  report  of  his  most 
respectable  contemporaries,  by  a  single  virtue.  In 
him  the  papacy  reached  its  lowest  degradation. 
His  pontificate,  however,  was  not  without  its  use ; 
since  that  Providence,  which  still  educes  good  from 
evil,  made  the  scandal,  which  it  occasioned  to  the 
Christian  world,  a  principal  spring  of  the  glorious 
Reformation.' 

The  death  of  this  pontiff  occasioned  no  particu- 
lar disquietude  at  the  Spanish  court,  where  his 
immoral  life  had  been  viewed  with  undisguised 
reprobation,  and  made  the  subject  of  more  than  one 
pressing  remonstrance,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
His  public  course  had  been  as  little  to  its  satisfac- 
tion ;  since,  although  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  being  a 
native  of  Valencia,  he  had  placed  himself  almost 


^     7  Baonaoooni,  Diario,  p.  81.  —  qm  reeta  ooTerte.    La  \aike  daoa 

Bembo,  Istoria  Viniziana,  lib.  6.  laqaelle  il  fallait  mettre  le  oorjpa  se 

The  little  oeremony  with  which  trouTa  trop  {MStite ;  on  I'y  enronca 

Alexander ^8  remains  were  treated,  k  ooape  de  poings.    Lea  restes  du 

while  yet  scarcely  cold,  is  the  best  pape  inaultea  par  sea  domestiqnee 

commentary  on   the  general   de-  farent  port68  dans  I'^glise  de  St. 

testation  in  which  he  was  held.  Pierre,  sans  ^tre  aocompagn^s  de 


dans  sa  cbambre  que  I'^T^ue  de  trages  de  la  populace."  Notice  de 

Rieti,  le  dataire  et  quelques  pale-  Burchard,apudBreqiiigny,  Notices 

freoiers.    Cette  chambre  fut  aus-  et  Eztraits  des  Manoaorits  de  la 

sitdt  pillce.    La  face  du  cadavre  Bibliothdqae  du  Roi,  (Axis,  1787  - 

detint  noire  ;  la  langue  s-enfla  au  1818,)  torn.  i.  p.  120. 
point  qirdlc  remplissait  la  bouche 
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wholly  at  the  disposal  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  in  ro-   chaiikk 
turn  for  the  countenance  afforded  by  that  monarch  —1 
to  the  iniquitous  schemes  of  his  son,  Caesar  Borgia. 

The  pope's  death  was  attended  with  important  SfjJl^**^ 
consequences  on  the  movements  of  the  French. 
Louis's  favorite  minister.  Cardinal  D'Amboise,  had 
long  looked  to  this  event  as  opening  to  him  the 
succession  to  the  tiara.  He  now  hastened  to  Italy, 
therefore,  with  his  master's  approbation,  proposing 
to  enforce  his  pretensions  by  the  presence  of  the 
French  army,  placed,  as  it  would  seem,  with  this 
view  at  his  disposal. 

The  army,  accordingly,  was  ordered  to  advance 
towards  Rome,  and  halt  within  a  few  miles  of  its 
gates.  The  conclave  of  cardinals,  then  convened 
to  supply  the  vacancy  in  the  pontificate,  were  filled 
with  indignation  at  this  attempt  to  overawe  their 
election ;  and  the  citizens  beheld  with  anxiety  the 
encampment  of  this  formidable  force  under  their 
walls,  anticipating  some  counteracting  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Great  Captain,  which  might  involve 
cheir  capital,  already  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  in  all 
the  horrors  of  war.  Gonsalvo,  indeed,  had  sent 
forward  a  detachment  of  between  two  and  three 
thousand  men,  under  Mendoza  and  Fabrizio  Co- 
lonna,  who  posted  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city,  where  they  could  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  ^ 

At  length  Cardinal  D'Amboise,  yielding  to  pub- 

*  Boooaoooni,  Diario>  p.  89.  —  Ammirato,  Istorie,  FtoNUtinei  took 

Machi&TelU,  Lsgaxione   Prima   a  iii.  lib.  28.  —  Zurita,  Anales,  torn. 

Roma,  Let.  1,  3»  et  al.  —  Bembo,  ▼.  lib.  5,  cap.  47. 
fstoria  Viniziana,  torn.  iii.  lib.  0. — 
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lie  feeling,  and  the  representations  of  pretended 
friends,  consented  to  tlie  removal  of  the  French 
forces  from  the  neighboorhoodi  and  trusted  for  sac- 
cess  to  his  personal  influence.  He  over-estimated 
its  weight.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  detail 
the  proceedings  of  the  reverend  body,  thus  convened 
to  supply  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  They  are  dis- 
played at  full  length  by  the  Italian  writers,  and 
must  be  allowed  to  form  a  most  edifying  chapter  in 
ecclesiastical  history.'  It  is  enough  to  state,  that, 
on  the  departure  of  the  French,  the  suffrages  of  the 
conclave  fell  on  an  Italian,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Pius  the  Third,  and  who  justified  the  policy  of 
the  choice  by  dying  in  less  time  than  his  best 
friends  had  anticipated ;  —  within  a  month  after  his 
elevation*  *® 

The  new  vacancy  was  at  once  supplied  by  the 
election  of  Julius  the  Second,  the  belligerent  pon 
tifi*  who  made  his  tiara  a  helmet,  and  his  crosier  a 
sword.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  while  his  fierce, 
inexorable  temper  left  him  with  scarcely  a  personal 
firiend,  he  came  to  the  throne  by  the  united  suffiages 
of  each  of  the  rival  factions,  of  France,  Spain,  and, 
above  all,  Venice,  whose  ruin  in  return  he  made 
the  great  business  of  his  restless  pontificate." 


0  Goiodaidini.  in  particular,  has 
related  them  with  a  circoniBtantial- 
ity  which  could  acaroelv  have  been 
eioeeded  by  one  of  the  conclave 
imlf.   btoria,  lib.  6,  pp.  316-318. 

M  Bembo,  Istoria  Viniziana,  Ub. 
6. — Ammirato,  lalorie  Fioientine, 
torn.  iii.  lib.  88. 

The  election  of  Pius  was  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  queen  Isabella, 


who  caused  Te  Deums  and  thanks- 
givings  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
churches,  for  the  appointment  of 
**8o  worthy  a  pastor  over  the 
Christian  fold.*'  See  Petor  Bfar- 
tjrr,  Opus  Epist,  epist.  S65. 

^1  Machiavelli,  Legasone  Prima 
a  Roma,  let.  6.  —  Binibo,  Istoria 
Vinisiana,  lib.  7. 
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Alo  sooner  had  the  game,  into  which  Cardinal  chaptbb 

D'Amboise  had  entered  with  such  prospects  o£  sue-  ^ 

oess,  been  snatched  firom  his  grasp  by  the  supericNr 
address  of  his  Italian  rivals,  and  the  election  of 
Pius  the  Third  been  publicly  announced,  than  the 
French  army  was  permitted  to  resume  its  march  on 
Naples,  after  the  loss,  —  an  irreparable  loss,  —  of 
more  than  a  month.  A  still  greater  misfortune  *had 
befallen  it,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  illness  of  Tr^- 
mouille,  its  chief;  which  compelled  him  to  resign 
the  command  into  the  hands  of  the  marquis  of 
Mantua,  an  Italian  nobleman,  who  held  the  second 
.tetiaa  in  the  annj.  He  wa.  a  man  of  soa|e  miU- 
tary  experience,  having  fought  in  the  Venetian  ser- 
vice, and  led  the  allied  forces,  with  doubtful  credit 
indeed,  against  Charles  the  Eighth  at  the  batde  of 
Fornovo.  His  elevation  was  more  acceptable  to 
his  own  countrymen  than  to  the  French;  and  in 
truth,  however  competent  to  ordinary  exigencies, 
he  was  altogether  unequal  to  the  present,  in  which 
he  was  compelled  to  measure  his  genius  with  that 
of  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age.^ 

The  Spanish  commander,  in  the'lnean  while,  was  ^J^^i^ 
detained  before  the  strong  post  of  Gaeta,  into  •**®*^ 
which  Ives  d'AUSgre  had  |hrown  himself,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  with  the  fugitives  firom  the  field  of 
Cerignola,  where  he  had  been  subsequently  rein- 
forced by  four  thousand  additional  troops  under  the 
marquis  of  Saluzzo.     From  these  circumstances, 

i*  Gflaiii0r9Hiit.deFranoe,tom.    coni,  Diario,  p.  83.— St.  Gelakt 
T.    pp.  436-48S.  —  Guioonidiiii,    Hist  de  Loiiys  XII.,  p.  173. 
Irticnm,  lib.  0,  p.  316.  — Baonao* 
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PART     as  well  as  the  great  strength  of  the  place,  Go&sal- 

1--  vo  experienced  an  opposition,  to  which,  of  late,  he 

had  been  wholly  unaccustomed.  His  exposed  sit* 
uation  in  the  plains,  under  the  guns  of  the  city, 
occasioned  the  loss  of  many  of  his  best  men,  and, 
among  others,  that  of  his  friend  Don  Hugo  de  Car- 
dona,  one  of  the  late  victors  at  Seminara,  who  was 
shot  down  at  his  side,  while  conversing  with  him. 
At  length,  after  a  desperate  but  ineffectual  attempt 
to  extricate  himself  from  his  perilous  position,  by 
forcing  the  neighbouring  eminence  of  Mount  Orlan- 
do, he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  a  greater  distance, 
and  draw  off  his  army  to  the  adjacent  village  of 
Castellone,  which  may  call  up  more  agreeable  as- 
sociations in  the  reader's  mind,  as  the  site  of  the 
Villa  Formiana  of  Cicero.^'  At  'this  place  he  was 
still  occupied  with  the  blockade  of  Gaeta,  when  he 
received  intelligence,  that  the  French  had  crossed 
the  Tiber,  and  were  in  full  march  against  him.^^ 
g;«fJJ,|>'  While  Gonsalvo  lay  before  Gaeta,  he  had  been 
intent  on  collecting  such  reinforcements  as  he 
could  from  every  quarter.  The  Neapolitan  division 
under  Navarro  nad  already  joined  him,  as  well  as 
the  victorious  legions  of  Andrada  from  Calabria. 
His  strength  was  further  augmented  by  the  arrival 
of  between  two  and  three  thousand  troops,  Span- 


^  Cioero's  ooantry  seat  stood  Appian  way,  by  the  dassieal  uif 

midway  between  Gaeta  and  Mola,  credulous  tourist, 

the  ancient  Formie,    about   two  ^^  Giorio,  Vite  IHost.  Yiromm 

miles  and  a  half  from  each.     (Clu-  fol.  258,  259.  —  Chr6oica  de)  Gran 

▼erius.  Ital.  Anti^.,lib.  3,  cap.  6.)  Capitan,  lib.  2,  cap.  95.  —  Ulloa, 

The  remains  of  his  mansion  and  of  Vita  di  Carlo  V.,  tol.  19.  —  Peter 

his  mausoleum  may  still  be  dis-  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  SMI 
eerned,  on  the  borders  of  the  old 

% 
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ish,  German,  and  Italian,  which  the  Castiliao  min-  chaptrr 
ister,  Francisco  de  Roxas,  bad  levied  in  Rome; 
and  he  was  in  daily  hopes  of  a  more  important  ac- 
cession from  the  same  quarter,  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  Venetian  ambassador.  Lastly,  be 
had  obtained  some  additional  recruits,  and  a  remit- 
tance of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  in  a  fleet  of 
Catalan  ships  lately  arrived  from  Spain.  With  all 
this,  however,  a  heavy  amount  of  arrears  remained 
due  to  his  troops.  In  point  of  numbers  he  was 
still  far  inferior  to  the  enemy;  no  computation 
swelling  them  higher  than  three  thousand  horse, 
two  of  them  light  cavalry,  and  nine  thousand  foot. 
The  strength  of  his  army  lay  in  his  Spanish  in- 
fantry,  on  whose  thorough  discipline,  steady  nervoi 
and  strong  attachment  to  his  person,  he  felt  he 
might  confidently  rely.  In  cavalry,  and  still  more  . 
in  artillery,  he  was  far  below  the  French,  which, 
together  with  his  great  numerical  inferiority,  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  open  country. 
His  only  resource  was  to  get  .possession  of  some 
pass  or  strong  position,  which  lay  in  their  route, 
where  he  might  detain  them,  till  the  arrival  of  fur- 
ther reinforcements  should  enable  him  to  face  them 
on  more  equal  terms.  The  deep  stream  of  the 
Garigliano  presented  such  a  line  of  defence  as 
he  wanted." 

w  Zarita,  Hist,  del  Key  Her-  lib.  19,  cap.  16.  —  Ferreraa,  Hist. 

naDdo,tom.i.lib.5,cap.38,4d,44,  d'Espagne,    torn.   viii.   pp.  253- 

48,  67.— Giovio,VitaB  Illust.  Vi-  257.  —  Carta    del  Gran  Capitan, 

roram,  fol.  258,  259.  —  Sismoodi,  MS. 

Hist,  dee  Fraoeais,  torn.  xt.  p.  417.       The  Castilian  writers  do  not  state 

—  Graribay,   G)mpeQdio,  torn.  ii.  the  sum  total  of  the  Spanish  force, 

VOL.  III.  1() 
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PAST  On  the  6th  of  Ootober,  thereforei  the  Great 
— ^ —  Captain  broke  up  his  camp  at  Castellone,  and, 
suJ£^  abandoning  the  whole  region  north  of  the  Garigli- 
ano  to  the  enemy,  stmek  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  took  post  at  S«i  Germane,  a  strong 
place  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  covered  by  the 
two  fortresses  of  Monte  Casino^^  and  Rocca  Secca. 
Into  this  last  he  threw  a  body  a(  determined  men 
under  Villaibay  and  watted  calmly  the  approach  of 
the  enemy. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  colanms  of  the  latter 
were  descried  in  full  march  on  Fonte  Conro,  at  a 
few  miles'  distance  only  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Garigliano.  After  a  brief  halt  there,  they  trav- 
ersed the  bridge  before  that  place,  and  advanced 
confidently  forward  in  the  expectation  of  encoun- 
t  tering  little  resistance  from  a  foe  so  much  their 
inferior.  In  this  they  were  mistaken ;  the  garrison 
of  Rocca  Secca,  against  which  they  directed  their 
arms,  handled  them  so  roughly,  that,  after  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  carry  the  place  in  two  desperate 
assaults,  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  attempt  altogether,  and,  recrossing  the 
river,  to  seek  a  more  practicable  point  for  his  pur- 
pose lower  down«'^ 

which  Is  to  be  infened  only  from  martyrs,  and  other  aaintlT  lelica , 

the  aoattered   estimates,  careless  a  dWision  of  spoil  probably  not  en- 

andoontradiDtoryasasiialjOftheTar  tirely  satisfactory  to  its  reverend 

rioQs  detachments  which  joined  it.  inmates.   Giorio,  Vita  Magni  Gon 

^  The  Spaniards  carried  Monte  wlvi,  fol.  809. 
Casino  by  storm,  and  with  sacrile-       ^7  Chi^oica  del  Ghran  (^itan, 

flioas  yiolenoe  plundered  the  Bene-  lib.  S,  cap.  109.  —  Ulloa,  Vita  di 

aictine  monastery  of  all  its  costly  Carlo  V.,  fbl.  91. — Goiodardini, 

plate.  They  were  compelled,  how-  Istoria,  torn.  i.  lib.  6,  pp.  396, 397. 

ever,  to  respect  the  bones  of  the  — Peter  Martyr, Opus  £pist.,ftpist 
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Keepog  along  the  riglu  bank,  therefore,  to  the  or&ptbr 

southeast  of  the  mouatains  of  Fondi,  he  desceoded  "^' 

nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Garigliano,  the  site,  as  »emmp  on 
coDunonly  supposed,  of  the  ancirat  MintomiB.^  "^- 
The  place  was  covered  by  a  finrtress  called  the 
Tower  of  the  Gvigliano,  occupied  by  a  small  Spaa* 
*  ish  garrison,  who  made  some  resistance,  but  surren- 
dered on  being  permitted  to  march  out  with  the 
honors  of  war«  On  rejoiping  their  countrymen  un- 
der Gonsalvo,  the  latter  were  so  much  incensed  that 
the  garrison  should  have  yielded  on  any  terms,  in-^ 
stead  of  dying  on  their  posts,  that,  falling  on  them 
with  their  pikes,  they  massacred  them  all  to  a  man. 
Gonsalvo  did  not  tlunk  proper  to  punish  this  out- 
rage, which,  however  shocking  to  his  own  feelings, 
indicated  a  desperate  tone  of  resolution,  which  he 
felt  he  should  have  occasion  to  tax  to  the  utmost  in 
the  present  exigency.  ^ 

The  ground  now  occupied  by  the  armies  was  low 
and  swampy,  a  character  which  it  possessed  in  an- 
cient times;  the  marshes  on  the  southern  side  being  ' 
supposed  to  be  the  same  in  which  Marius  concealed 
himself  from  his  enemies  during  his  proscription. '^ 

S67. — Bemaldei,  Reyes  Cat61iD06,  ^  The  marshes  of  Mintunis  lay 

IfS.^eap.  188.  between  the  city  and  the  mouth  of 

IS  The  remahis  of  this  city,  which  the  liris.    (CluTerias,  Ital.  Antiq. 

■lood  about  fom  miles  aoore  the  ]ib»3,cap.  10,seo.9.)    TheS|Mui* 

moath  of  the  Litis,  are  still  to  be  ish  army  encamped,  says  Guioeiar- 

aeen  on  the  li^ht  of  the  road.    In  dini,  '*  m  a  place  oaljed  by  livy 

ancient  days  it  was  of  sofficient  firom  its  Ticimty  to  Sessa,  aqum  Sk' 

magnitade  to  coTor  both  sides  gf  miesMnue,  beioff  peiiia{»  the  marsh 

the  lirer.     See  Strabo,  Geogra-  es  in  which  Marias  hid  himself." 

pfala,  lib.  5,  p.  933,  (Paris,  1639,  (Istoria,  lib.  6.)     The  historian 

with  Casanbon's  noteSi)  p.  110.  ma)ces  two  blanders  in  a  bxeath. 

^  Chr6oica  del  Oian  Capitan,  Ist.  Amut  Smuesstmm  was  a  name 

lib.  8,  cap.  107. — Giorio,  Vita  derived  not  firom  Sessa,  the  andenl 

Magni  Gonsalri,  fol.  963.  Soessa  Aonmca,  bnt  from  the  ad- 
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PABT  Its  natural  humidity  was  greatly  increased,  at  this 
^ — '■ —  time,  by  the  excessive  rains,  which  began  earlier 
and  with  much  more  violence  than  usual.  The 
French  position  was  neither  so  low,  nor  so  wet  as 
that  of  the  Spaniards.  It  had  the  advantage,  more- 
over, of  being  supported  by  a  well-peopled  and 
friendly  country  in  the  rear,  where  lay  the  large 
towns  of  Fondi,  Itri,  and  Gaeta ;  while  their  fleet, 
under  the  admiral  Pr6jan,  which  rode  at  anchor  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Garigliano,  might  be  of  essential 
service  in  the  passage  of  the  river. 

In  order  to  effect  this,  the  marquis  of  Mantua 
prepared  to  throw  a  bridge  across,  at  a  point  not  far 
from  Trajetto.  He  siicceeded  in  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  swollen  and  troubled  condition  of  the  wa* 
ters,^  in  a  few  days,  under  cover  of  the  artillery, 
which  he  had  planted  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
which  from  its  greater  elevation  entirely  com- 
manded the  opposite  shore. 
PMMjijor  The  bridge  was  constructed  of  boats  belonging 
to  the  fleet,  strongly  secured  together  and  covered 
with  planks.     The  work  being  completed,  on  the 


jacent   Sinuessa,   a  town   aboat  and  still  leaa  with  that  of  Silitis 

ten  miles  southeast  of  MintunuB.  Italicos, 

(Comp.  Livy,  lib.  SS,  cap.  14,  and  «Lirfti      ....  qni  fbate  quieco 
Strabo,  lib.  6,  p.  233.)     2d.  The        Di«lmalat  cnraum,  9t  nuUo  mmttMHt 

name  did  not  indicate  marshes,  hot      p^^JjSji  ^^  ,.«,«itt  g^u  rt- 
natoral   hot  spnnffs,  particularly  pM?» 

noted  for  their  salubrity.     "  Salu-  Fonka,  Mb.  4. 

britate  hamm  aquarum,"  says  Ta-  Indeed,  the  stream  exhibits  at  the 

oitus  in  allusion  to  them  (Annales,  present  day  the  same  soft  and  tran- 

lib.  12),  and  Pliny  notices  their  quil  aspect  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 

medicinal  nroperties  more  explicit^  man  poets.    Its  natural  character, 

ly.   EGst.  Naturalis,  lib.  31V^^p.2.  however,  was  entirely  changed  at 

^  This  does  not  accord  with  the   period    before  us,  in  conse- 

Horace*s  character  of  the  Gariglia-  quence  of  the  unexampled  bean* 

no,  the  ancient  liris,  as  the  **  taci-  ness  and  duration  of  the  autumnal 

tomus  amnis,"  (Carm.  lib.  i.  30,)  rains. 
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6tb  of  November  the  armj  advanced  upon  the  chapiw 

bridge,  supported  by  such  a  lively  cannonade  from iJ~ 

the  batteries  along  the  shore,  as  made  all  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  ineffectual.  The  im- 
petuosity with  which  the  French  rushed  forward 
was  such,  as  to  drive  back  the  advanced  guard  of 
their  enemy,  which,  giving  way  in  disorder,  retreated 
on  the  main  body.  Before  the  confusion  could  ex- 
tend further,  Gonsalvo,  mounted  d  la  ginetaj  in  the 
manner  of  the  light  cavalry,  rode  through  the  broken 
ranks,  and  rallying  the  fugitives,  quickly  brought 
them  to  order.  Navarro  and  Andrada,  at  the  same 
time,  led  up  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  the  whole 
column  charging  furiously  against  the  French,  com- 
pelled them  to  falter,  and  at  length  to  fall  back  on 
the  bridge. 

The  struggle  now  became  desperate,  officers  and  JJJI^S. 
soldiers,  horse  and  foot,  mingling  together,  and 
fighting  hand  to  hand,  with  all  the  ferocity  kindled 
by  close  personal  combat.  Some  were  trodden  un- 
der the  feet  of  the*  cavalry,  many  more  were  forced . 
from  the  bridge,  and  the  waters  of  the  Garigliano 
were  covered  with  men  and  horses,  borne  down  by 
the  current,  and  struggling  in  vain  to  gain  the  shore. 
It  was  a  contest  of  mere  bodily  strength  and  cour- 
age, in  which  skill  and  superior  tactics  were  of  little 
avail.  Among  those  who  most  distinguished  them- 
selves, the  name  of  the  noble  Italian,  Fabrizio  Colon- 
na,  is  particularly  mentioned.  An  heroic  action  is 
recorded  also  of  a  person  of  inferior  rank,  a  Spanish 
aifereZj  or  standard-bearer,  named  Illescas.  The 
right  hand  of  this  man  was  shot  away  by  a  cannon- 
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PAET  ball.  As  a  comrade  was  raiidng  up  the  fallen  colors, 
— : —  the  gallant  ensign  resolntelj  grasped  them,  exclaim- 
ing that  <<  he  had  one  hand  stiU  left."  At  the  same 
time,  muffling  a  scarf  round  the  bleeding  stump,  he 
took  his  place  in  the  ranks  as  before.  This  brave 
deed  did  not  go  unrewarded,  and  a  liberal  pension 
was  settled  on  him,  at  Gonsalvo's  instance. 

During  the  heat  of  the  mSUe^  the  guns  on  tne 
French  shwe  had  been  entirely  sUent,  since  thej 
could  not  be  worked  without  doing  as  much  mis- 
chief to  their  own  men  as  to  the  Spaniards,  with 
whom  they  were  closely  mingled.  But,  as  the 
French  gradually  recoiled  before  their  impetuous 
adversaries,  fresh  bodies  of  the  latter  rushing  for- 
ward to  support  their  advance  necessarily  exposed 
a  considerable  length  of  column  to  the  range  of  the 
French  guns,  which  opened  a  galling  fire  on  the 
further  extremity  of  the  bridge.  The  Spaniards, 
notwithstanding  ^^  they  threw  themselves  into  the 
face  of  the  cannon,"  as  the  marquis  of  Mantua 
exclaimed,  '^with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  their 
bodies  had  been  made  of  air  instead  of  flesh  and 
blood,"  found  themselves  so  much  distressed  by  this 
terrible  fire,  that  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back ; 
and  the  van,  thus  left  without  support,  at  length 
retreated  in  turn,  abandoning  the  bridge  to  the 
enemy.  • 

»  Benialdes,  Ravos  Cat61ioM,    Ulloa,  Vita  di  Culo  V.,  fol.  99.  — 
MS.,  cap.  188. — Abaiea,  Rayea    BfaohiaTeUi,  Lmxione 


de  Aiaffon,  torn.  li.  ttj  90,  cap.  14.  Roma,  let  11,  Nor.  10.  —  let  16, 

— Gaimy,  Compendio,  torn.  li  lib.  Nor.  13. — let.  17.  —  Chrdnica  del 

19,  cap.  16.  —  Peter  Mnrt;p,  Oh[>iia  Giao  Capitan,  lib.  9,  cap.  106.— 

a>i8t.,  epist.  969. — Giovio,  Yittt  Gamier,  iliat.  de  France,  torn,  t 

oat.  Vixorom,  Ibl.  969-964.—  pp.  440,  441. 
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This  action  was  one  of  the  severest  which  occur-  chapter 

XIV 

red  in  these  wars.    Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  the  '— 

veteran  of  many  a  fight  by  land  and  sea,  told  Paolo  '^l^^i;^ 
Giovio,  that  *^he  had  never  felt  himself  in  such 
imminent  peril  in  any  of  his  battles,  as  in  this."  ^ 
The  French,  notwithstanding  they  remained  mas-* 
ters  of  the  contested  bridge,  had  met  with  a  resist* 
ance,  which  greatly  discouraged  them ;  and,  instead 
of  attempting  to  push  their  success  farther,  retired 
that  same  evening  to  their  quarters  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  The  tempestuous  weather,  which  t 
continued  with  unabated  fiiry,  had  now  broken  up 
the  roads,  and  converted  the  soil  into  a  morass, 
nearly  impracticable  for  the  movements  of  horse, 
and  quite  so  for  those  of  artillery,  on  which  the 
French  chiefly  relied ;  while  it  interposed  compara- 
tively slight  obstacles  to  the  manoeuvres  of  infantry, 
which  constituted  the  strength  of  the  Spaniards 
From  a  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  the 
French  commander  resolved  not  to  resume  active 
operations,  till  a  change  of  weather,  by  restoring 
the  roads,  should  enable  him  to  do  so  with  advan- 
tage. Meanwhile  he  constructed  a  redoubt  on  the 
Spanish  extremity  of  the  bridge,  and  threw  a  body 
of  troops-  into  it,  in  order  to  command  the  pass, 
whenever  he  should  be  disposed  to  use  it.^ 

While  the  hostile  armies  thus  lay  facing  each 
other,  the  eyes  of  all  Italy  were  turned  to  them,  in 


Anxiooi 


pectai 
Italy. 


tioao 


»  GioTio,  Yite  niast.  Tlrornm,  lust.  Tironim,  fbl.  96S.  —  Maefan- 

M.  964.  Telli,  iMadone  Prima  a  Roma,  let. 

^  Gdoeiardiiii,  Istoria,  tib.  6,  99.  —  Crarnier,  Hist,  de  IVanoei 

pp.  327,  398.— GioYio,  Yite  B-  torn.  r.  pp.  443-446. 
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PART  anxious  expectation  of  a  battle,  which  should  finally 
— —  decide  the  fate  of  Naples.  Expresses  were  daily 
despatched  from  the  French  camp  to  Rome,  whence 
the  ministers  of  the  different  European  powers 
transmitted  the  tidings  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments. MachiavelU  represented  at  that  time  the 
Florentine  republic  at  the  papal  court,  and  his  cor- 
respondence teems  with  as  many  floating  rumors 
and  speculations  as  a  modern  gazette.  There  were 
many  French  residents  in  the  city,  with  whom  the 
minister  was  personally  acquainted.  He  frequently 
notices  their  opinions  on  the  progress  of  the  war, 
which  they  regarded  with  the  most  sanguine  confi- 
dence, as  sure  to  result  in  the  triumph  of  their  own 
arms,  when  once  fairiy  brought  into  collision  with 
the  enemy.  The  calmer  and  more  penetrating  eye 
of  the  Florentine  discerns  symptoms  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  two  armies  of  quite  a  different  ten- 
dency.** 
J^JJJJI^  It  seemed  now  obvious,  that  victory  must  declare 
for  that  party  which  could  best  endure  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  its  present  situation.  The 
local  position  of  the  Spaniards  was  far  more  unfa- 
vorable than  that  of  the  enemy.  The  Great  Cap- 
tain, soon  after  the  affair  of  the  bridge,  had  drawn 
off  his  forces  to  a  rising  ground  about  a  mile  from 

V  Leff axione  Prima  a  Roma,  let.  give  20,000  ducats,  if  he  oonld  meet 

9, 10,  lo.  Gronsalvo  de  Cordoya  in  the  plaint 

The  French  showed  the  same  of  Viterbo;"  the  Spaniard  smartly 

oonfidenoe  from  the  beginning  of  replied,    "Nemours   would   have 

hostilities.   One  of  that  nation  nav-  given  twice  as  much  not  to  have 

ing  told  Soarez,  the  Castilian  min-  met  him  at  Ceriffnola."    Zaiita, 

ister  at  Venice,  that  the  marshal  Andes,  torn,  v  lib.  6,  oap.  36. 
de  la  Tr6monille  said,  **  He  would 


bla  potitioB. 
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the  river,  which  was  crowned  by  the  little  hamlet  oBAjnwt 
of  Cintura,  and  commanded  the  route  to  Naples.  - 
In  front  of  his  camp  he  sunk  a  deep  trench,  which, 
in  the  saturated  soil,  speedily  jfilled  with  water ; 
and  he  garnished  it  at  each  extremity  with  a  strong 
redoubt.  Thus  securely  intrenched,  he  resolved 
patiently  to  await  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

The  situation  of  the  army,  in  the  mean  time,  was  ^^\J*!: 
indeed  deplorable.  Those  who  occupied  the  lower  '™^' 
level  were  up  to  their  knees  in  mud  and  water ;  for 
the  excessive  rains,  and  the  inundation  of  the  Ga- 
rigliano  had  converted  the  whole  country  into  a 
mere  quagmire,  or  rather  standing  pool.  The  only 
way  in  which  the  men  could  secure  themselves  was 
by  covering  the  earth  as  far  as  possible  with  boughs 
and  bundles  of  twigs ;  and  it  was  altogether  uncer- 
tain how  long  even  this  expedient  would  serve 
agjiinst  the  encroaching  element.  Those  on  the 
higher  grounds  were  scarcely  in  better  plight.  The 
driving  storms  of  sleet  and  rain,  which  had  Qon- 
tinned  for  several  weeks  without  intermission,  found 
their  way  into  every  crevice  of  the  flimsy  tents  and 
crazy  hovels,  thatched  only  with  branches  of  trees, 
which  afibrded  a  temporary  shelter  to  the  troops.  '  * 

In  addition  to  these  evils,  the  soldiers  were  badly 
fed,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  resources  in  the 
waste  and  depopulated  regions  in  which  they  were 
quartered,««  and  badly  paid,  from  the  negligence,  or 

V  This  barren  tract  of  uninhab-  Sessa,  the  Massican  mountain,  and 

iifid  cottntry  mast  have  been  of  Falernian  fields,  —  names,  which 

very  limited  extent ;  for  it  lay  in  call  up  associations,  that  must  Utb 

the  Campania  Felix,  in  the  neigh-  while  good  poetry  and  good  wine 

bovrhood  of  the  enltiTated  plains  of  shall  be  hela  in  honor. 
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PAKv     perhaps  poverty,  of  King  Ferdinand,  wkose 

adequate  remittances  to  his  general  exposed  him, 

among  many  other  embarrassments,  to  the  imminent 
hazard  of  disaflfection  among  the  soldiery,  especially 
the  foreign  mercenaries,  which  nothing,  indeed, 
but  the  most  delicate  and  judicious  conduct  on  his 
part  could  have  averted.*' 

In  this  difficult  crisis,  Gonsalvo  de  Coidova  re- 
tained all  his  usual  equanimity,  and  even  the  cheer* 
fialness,  so  indispensable  in  a  leader  who  would 
infuse  heart  ato  his  followers*  He  entered  freely 
into  the  disti  esses  and  personal  fedings  of  his  men, 
and,  instead  of  assuming  any  exemption  from  &*- 
tigtte  or  snflering  on  the  score  of  his  rank,  took  hk 
turn  in  the  humblest  tour  of  duty  with  diQ/  meanest 
of  them,  mounting  guard  himself,  it  is  said,  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  Above  all,  he  displayed 
that  inflexible  constancy,  which  enaUes  the  strong 
mind  in  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  to  buoy  up 
the  sinking  sjurits  around  it  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  fixedness  of  purpose  occurred  at  this 
*«me. 

The  forlorn  condition  of  the  army,  and  the  in- 
definite prospect  of  its  continuance,  raised  a  natnral 
aofxrehension  in  many  of  the  officers,  that,  if  it  did 
not  provoke  some  open  act  of  OMitiny,  it  would  in 
all  probability  break  down  the  spirits  and  constitu- 

S7  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espana,  The  Neapolitan  cooqaeata,  it  will 

torn.  ii.  lib.  38,  cap.  fi.  — Goiociar-  be  xememberbd,  were  undertaken 

dlni,  latoria,  torn.  i.  lib.  6,  p.  398.  exelttsively  for  the  erown  of  Ann 

—  MachiaveUi,  Legazione  Prima  a  ffon,  the  reTenuee  of  which  were 

Roma,  let.  44.  —  Ulloa,  Vita  di  nu:  more  limited  dian  tho«e  of  Caa- 

Cario  v.,  fol.  2d.— Chr6nica  del  tUe. 
Gran  Capitan,  cap.   107,  108  - 
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tion  of  the  soldters.  Several  of  tbem,  therefore,  cmrm 
among  the  rest  Mendoza  and  the  two  Cok)nna%  . 
waited  on  the  commander*in-chiefy  and,  after  stat- 
ing tfaenr  fears  without  reserve,  besought  him  to 
remove  the  camp  to  Capua,  where  the  troops  might 
find  healthy  and  commodious  quarters,  at  least  untS 
the  severity  of  the  season  was  ndtigated ;  belbio 
which,  they  insbted,  there  was  no  reascm  to  an* 
ticipate  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  French* 
But  Gonsalvo  felt  too  deeply  the  importance  of 
grappling  with  the  enemy,  before  they  should  gaan 
the  open  country,  to  be  wilUng  to  trust  to  any  such 
precaorious  contingency.  Besides,  he  distrusted  the 
eflfect  of  such  a  retrograde  movement  on  the  spirits 
of  his  own  troops.  He  had  decided  on  his  course 
after  the  most  mature  deliberation;  and,  having 
patiently  heard  his  officers  to  the  end,  replied  in 
these  few  but  memorable  words ;  *'  It  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  public  service  to  maintain  our  present 
position;  and  be  assured,  I  would  sooner  march 
forward  two  steps,  though  it  should  bring  me  to  my 
grave,  than  hi}  back  one,  to  gain  a  hundred  years." 
The  decided  tone  of  the  reply,  relieved  him  from 
further  importunity.^ 

There  is  no  act  of  Gonsalvo's  life,  which  on  the 
whole  displays  more  strikingly  the  strength  of  his 
character.  When  thus  witnessing  his  faithinl  fol- 
lowers drooping  and  djring  around  him,  with  the 
coiBsciousness  that  a  word  could  relieve  them  from 

^  BemaldeE,  Reyea  Cat61icoBy  19,  cap.  16. — Grniociariioi,  Istorm^ 

MS.,  cap.    16S.  -*  Cbrtnica   del  lib.  0,  p.  3fi8.  —  Zorita,  Anales, 

Gran  CapitaB,:lib.  2^  cap.  108.  —  Um-  ▼.  lib.  6,  cap.  6Q. 
GraxibaTt  CompoBdio,  torn.  ii.  lib. 
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PAET      all  their  distresses,  he  yet  refrained  from  uttering 
— ^ —  it,  in  stem  obedience  to  what  he  regarded  as  the 


cbe 


call  of  duty ;  and  this,  too,  on  his  own  responsibil- 
ity, in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  those  on 
whose  judgment  he  most  relied. 
ruu«M«r        Gonsalyo  confided  in  the  prudence,  sobriety,  and 
*«<^  excellent  constitution  of  the  Spaniards,  for  resisting 

the  bad  effects  of  the  climate.  He  relied  too  on 
their  tried  discipline,  and  their  devotion  to  himself, 
for  carrying  them  through  any  sacrifice  he  should 
demand  of  them.  His  experience  at  Barleta  led 
him  to  anticipate  results  of  a  very  opposite  charac- 
ter with  the  French  troops.  The  event  justified 
his  conclusions  in  both  respects. 
MMioiijBr  The  French,  as  already  noticed,  occupied  higher 
and  more  healthy  ground,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Garigliano,  than  their  rivals.  They  were  fortunate 
enough  also  to  find  more  effectual  protection  from 
the  weather  in  the  remains  of  a  spacious  amphi- 
theatre, and  some  other  edifices,  which  still  covered 
the  site  of  Mintumae.  With  all  this,  however,  they 
suffered  more  severely  from  the  inclement  season 
than  their  robust  adversaries.  Numbers  daily  sick- 
ened and  died.  They  were  much  straitened,  more- 
over, from  want  of  provisions,  through  the  knavish 
peculations  of  the  commissaries,  who  had  charge 
of  the  magazines  in  Rome.  Thus  situated,  the 
fiery  spirits  of  the  French  soldiery,  eager  for  prompt 
and  decisive  action,  and  impatient  of  delay,  gradu- 
ally sunk  under  the  protracted  miseries  of  a  war^ 
where  the  elements  were  the  principal  enemy,  and 
where  they  saw  themselves  melting  away  like  slaves 
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m  a  prison-ship,  without  even  the  chance  of  win-  chaptbe 
ning  an  honorable  death  on  the  field  of  battle.  ^        1— 

The  discontent  occasioned  by  these  circumstan- 
ces was  further  swelled  by  the  imperfect  success, 
which  had  attended  their  efibrts,  when  allowed  to 
measure  weapons  with  the  enemy. 

At  length  the  latent  mass  of  disaffection  found  Their  luo 
an  object  on  which  to  vent  itself,  in  the  person  of 
their  commander-in-chief,  the  marquis  of  Mantua, 
never  popular  with  the  French  soldiers.  They  now 
loudly  taxed  him  vnth  imbecility,  accused  him  of  a 
secret  understanding  with  the  enemy,  and  loaded 
him  with  the  opprobrious  epithets  with  which  Trans- 
alpine insolence  was  accustomed  to  stigmatize  the 
Italians.  In  all  this,  they  were  secretly  supported 
by  Ives  d'Alldgre,  Sandricourt,  and  other  French 
officers,  who  had  always  regarded  with  dissatisfac- 
tion the  elevation  of  the  Italian  general;  till  at 
length  the  latter,  finding  that  he  had  influence 
with  neither  officers  nor  soldiers,  and  unwilling  to 
retain  command  where  he  had  lost  authority,  avail- 
ed tiimself  of  a  temporary  illness,  under  which  he 
was  laboring,  to  throw  up  his  commission,  and 
withdrew  abruptly  to  his  own  estates. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  JJJ^Se 
an  Italian,  indeed,  by  birth,  being  a  native  of  Pied- 
mont,  but  who  had  long  served  under  the  French 
banners,  where  he  had  been  intrusted  by  Louis  the 


^  Gioyio,  Vita  Magni  Gonsal-  BaonaoeoiBi,   Diario,   fol.   85.  ^> 

Ti,  ibl.   265.  — Gamier,  Hist,  de  UUoa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V.,  fol.  ». — 

France,  torn.  v.  p.  445. — Zarita,  Varillaa,   Hist,    de    Louis   XII., 

▲nalesi  torn.  ▼.  hb.  5,  cap.  59.  —  torn.  i.  pp.  401,  409. 
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wMMv     Twelfth  with  very  important  commaods.  He  was  not 

deficient  in  energy  of  character,  or  military  science. 

But  it  required  powers  of  a  higher  order  than  his 
to  bring  the  army  under  subordination,  and  renew 
its  confidence  under  present  circomstances.  The 
Italians,  disgusted  with  the  treatment  of  their  for- 
mer chief,  deserted  in  great  numbers.  The  great 
body  of  the  French  chivalry,  impatient  of  their 
present  unhealthy  position,  dispersed  among  the 
a^acent  cities  of  Fondi,  Itri,  and  Gaeta,  leaving 
the  low  country  around  the  Tower  of  the  Gangli- 
ano  to  the  care  of  the  Swiss  and  German  infantry. 
Thus,  while  the  whole  Spanish  army  lay  within  a 
mile  of  the  river,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  their 
commander,  prepstred  for  instant  service,  the  French 
were  scattered  over  a  country  more  than  ten  miles 
in  extent,  where,  without  regard  to  miKtary  disci- 
{dine,  they  sought  to  relieve  the  dreary  monotony 
of  a  camp,  by  all  the  relaxations  which  such  com- 
fortable quarters  could  afibrd.*^ 
HerojMDd'  It  must  uot  bc  supposcd,  that  the  repose  of  the 
Bayard.  |^^q  armies  was  never  broken  by  the  sounds  of  .war. 
More  than  one  rencontre,  on  the  contrary,  with  va- 
rious fortune,  took  place,  and  more  than  one  display 
of  personal  prowess  by  the  knights  of  the  two  na- 
tions, as  formerly  at  the  siege  of  Barleta*  The 
Spaniards  made  two  unsuccessful  efforts  to  bum 
the  e&emy's  bridge;  but  they  succeeded,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  carrying  the  strong  fortress  of  Rocca 

9^  Ckurnier,  Hist,  dd  France,  tam.  p.  388.  —  MaehiaTdli,  LegauoM 

T.  pp.  440-443.  — GioTio,  Vittt  Prima    a    Roma,   let.  44. —  Si. 

niiiBt.  Vironim,  fol.  264,  965.  —  Gelaia,  Hiat.  de  Louja  XII.,  pp. 

Gaiodardini,  latoria,  torn.  i.  lib.  6,  173,  174. 
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GaglieLuat  garrisoned  bj  the  French.     Among  the  cbaptse 

feats  of  iadividuai  heroism^  the  Castiliaii  writers  ' 

expatiate  moet  complacentlj  on  that  of  their  favor^ 
ite  caralier,  Diego  de  Paredes^  who  descended 
alone  on  the  bridge  against  a  body  of  French 
knights,  all  armed  in  proof,  with  a  desperate  hardi- 
hood worthy  of  Don  Quixote;  and  would  most 
probably  have  shared  the  usual  fate  of  that  re-* 
nowned  personage  on  such  occasions,  had  he  not 
been  rescued  by  a  sally  of  his  own  countrymen* 
The  French  find  a  counterpart  to  this  adventure  in 
that  of  the  preux  chevalier  Bayard,  who,  with  bis 
single  arm  maintained  the  barriers  of  the  bridge 
against  two  hundred  Spaniards,  for  an  hour  or 
more.  ** 

Such  feats,  indeed,  are  more  easily  achieved 
vrith  the  pen  than  with  the  sword.  It  would  be 
injustice,  however,  to  the  honest  chronicler  of  the 
day  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  himself  fully 

«  Believe  the  magio  wonders  that  he  soog." 

Every  heart  confessed  the  influence  of  a  romantic 
age,  —  the  dying  age,  indeed,  of  chivalry,  —  but 
when,  with  superior  refinement,  it  had  lost  nothing 
of  the  enthusiasm  and  exaltation  of  its  prime.  A 
shadowy  twilight  of  romance  enveloped  every  ob- 
ject. Every  day  gave  birth  to  such  extravagances, 
not  merely  of  sentiment,  but  of  action,  as  made  it 
difficult  to  discern   the   precise  boundaries  of  fact 

^  Chr6iiica  del  Gran  Capitan,  torn.  i.  p.  417.— Qnintana,  Espa&o- 

Ub.  d,  cap.   106.  —  M^moires  de  lee  C^lebres,  torn.  i.  pp.  388--900. 

Bayard,  chap.  95,  apud  Petitot,  —  Machiavelli,  Legasione  Prima  a 

CoUection  dea  M^moires,  torn,  xv.  Roma,  let.  39, 44. 
— Varillas,  Hist,  de  Loois  XII., 
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PAST     and  fiction.    The  chronicler  might  innocently  en- 

croach  sometimes  on  the  province  of  the  poet,  and 

the  poet  occasionally  draw  the  theme  of  his  visions 
from  the  pages  of  the  chronicler.  Such,  in  fact, 
was  the  case;  and  the  romantic  Muse  of  Italy, 
then  coming  forth  in  her  glory,  did  little  more  than 
give  a  brighter  flush  of  color  to  the  chimeras  of 
real  life.  The  characters  of  living  heroes,  a  Bayard, 
a  Paredes,  and  a  La  Palice,  readily  supplied  her 
with  the  elements  of  those  ideal  combinations,  in 
which  she  has  so  gracefully  embodied  the  perfec- 
tions of  chivalry.'* 

SB  Compare  the  proee  loman-  ones  of  Azioeto,  Bend,  and  the 

oee  of  D' Anton,  of  the   "  loyal  like. 

semteuT"   of  Bayard,    and   the     **iii«niiiliiwaMnociiti  orqaudo* 
BO  leas  loyal  bioffiapher  of   the       ^^  ,?^^_, 
Gnat  Captoin,  iSth   the  poetic      «i»^ci».-pfl-..t.|wi««r» 
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FRANCE.— GONSALVO^  MILITARY  CaTTOUCT. 


1503,  1504. 

GonsalTO  croaeeB  the  Rher.  —  Consternation  of  the  French.  — Aetion 
near  Gaeta.  —  Hotly  contested. — The  French  defeated.— Gaeta  snr- 
lendera.  —  Pnblic  Enthusiasm.— Treaty  with  France.  —  Review  of 
GonsalTo's  Bfilitary  Condoet.  —  Results  of  the  Campaign. 

Seven  weeks  had  now  elapsed,  since  the  two  cHAPm 

armies  had  lain  in  sight  of  each  other  without  any  1— . 

decided  movement  on   either  side.      During  this  S!2!?S2"' 


time,  the  Great  Captain  had  made  repeated  efforts 
to  strengthen  himself,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  Francisco  de  Rojas,^  by 
reinforcements  from  Rome.  His  negotiations  were 
chiefly  directed  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Orsini, 
a  powerful  family,  long  involved  in  a  bitter  feud 
with  the  Colonnas,  then  in  the  Spanish  service.  A 
reconciliation  between  these  noble  houses  was  at 
length  happily  effected  ;  and  Bartolomeo  d'  Alviano, 
the    head  of  the   Orsini,   agreed  to    enlist  under 

1  He  succeeded  Garcilasso  de  la  nombre  notados  por  Taleroeos  ca- 

Vega  at  the  court  of  Rome.  Orie-  balleros  y  valientes  milites  como 

do  says,  in  reference  to  the  illus-  deste  nombre  de  Rojas."     Quin- 

trious  house  of  Rojas,  *'  En  todas  cuagenas,  BiS.,  bat.  1,  quinc.  9, 

IsB  historias  de  Espaiia  no  se  haJlan  dial.  8. 
tantos  caballeros  de  nn  linage  y 
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I  PART     the  Spanish  commander  with  three  thousand  men 

'  ! —  This  arrangement  was  finally  brought  about  through 

^  the  good  offices  of  the  Venetian  minister  at  Rome, 

I  who  even  advanced  a  considerable  sum  of  money 

towards  the  payment  of  the  new  levies.* 
%niim«tbe  Thc  appcarauce  of  this  corps,  with  one  of  the 
most  able  and  valiant  of  the  Italian  captains  at  its 
head,  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  camp. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  Alviano  strongly  urged  Gon- 
salvo  to  abandon  his  original  plan  of  operations,  and 
avail  himself  of  his  augmented  strength  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  his  own  quarters.  The  Spanish  com^ 
mander  had  intended  to  confine  himself  wholly  to 
the  defensive,  and,  too  unequal  in  force  to  meet  the 
French  in  the  open  field,  as  before  noticed,  had 
intrenched  himself  in  his  present  strong  position, 
with  the  fixed  purpose  of  awaiting  the  enemy  there. 
Circumstances  had  now  greatly  changed.  The 
original  inequality  was  diminished  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Italian  levies,  and  still  further  compensated  by 
the  present  disorderly  state  of  the  French  army. 
He  knew,  moreover,  that  in  the  most  perilous  en- 
terprises, the  assailing  party  gathers  an  enthusiasm 
and  an  impetus  in  its  career,  which  counterbalance 
large  numerical  odds ;  while  the  party  taken  by  sur 
prise  is  proportionably  disconcerted,  and  prepared, 
as  it  were,  for  defeat  before  a  blow  is  struck. 
From  these  considerations,  the  cautious  general 
.    acquiesced  in  Alviano's  project  to  cross  the  Gari- 

>  Mariana,  Hist,  de  fiepana,  torn.  48,  67.  —  Abaica,  Reyes  de  Azir 

d.  lib.  88,  cap.  6.  —  Guiooiardini,  goa,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  14,  aeo. 

btoria,  lib.  6,  pp.  319,  390.  --Zu-  I,  S.^Daru,  Hlrt.  de  Yeiuae, torn 

rita,  Anales,  torn.  t.  lib.  5,  cap.  iii.  pp.  364,  366. 
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gliano,  by  establisbing  a  bridge  at  a  point  opposite  chafisk 

Suzio,  a  small  place  garrisoned  bj  the  French,  on  — 

the  right  bank,  about  foot  miles  abore  their  head- 
quarters. The  time  for  the  attack  was  fixed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  approaching  Christmas,  when 
Che  French,  occupied  with  the  festivities  of  the 
season,  might  be  thrown  off  their  guard. ' 

This  day  of  general  rejoicing  to  the  Christian 
world  at  bngth  arrived.  It  brought  little  joy  to 
the  Spaniards,  buried  in  the  depths  of  these  dreary 
morasses,  destitute  of  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  with  scarcely  any  other  means  of  resisting  the 
climate,  than  those  afibrded  by  thdr  iron  constitu- 
tions and  invincible  courage.  They  celebrated  the 
day,  however,  with  all  the  devotional  feeling,  and 
the  imposing  solemnities,  with  which  it  is  commem* 
orated  by  the  Romaa  Catholic  church;  and  the 
exercises  of  religion,  rendered  more  impressive  by 
their  situation,  served  to  exalt  still  higher  the  heroic 
constancy,  whidi  had  sustained  them  under  such 
unparalleled  suflferings. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  materials  for  the  bridge  ^^'^ 
were  collected,  and  the  work  went  forward  with 
such  despatch,  that  on  the  28th  of  December  all 
was  in  readiness  for  carrying  the  plan  of  attack  into 
execution.  The  task  of  laying  the  bridge  across 
the  river  was  intrusted  to  Alviano,  who  had  charge 
of  the  van.  The  central  and  main  division  of  the 
armj  under  Gonsalvo  was  to  cross  at  the  same 


s  GioTio,  Yite  nimt.  Yirofnm,    toria,  torn.  i.  lib.  6,  pp.  399,  3S0. 
L  967, 26a — Ulloa,  Vita  di  Cai^    —  Macbittrelli,  Legs&one  Prima  a 
v.,  fol.  SS.  —  Guioeiazdiiii,  I»-    Roma,  let.  36. 
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PABT     poiot ;  while  Andrada  at  the  head  of  the  rear-guard 

^*was  to  force  a  passage  at  the  old  bridge,  lower 

down  the  stream,  opposite  to  the  Tower  of  the 
Garigliano.  ^ 

The  night  was  dark  and  stormy.  Alviano  per- 
formed the  duty  intrusted  to  him  with  such  silence 
and  celerity,  that  the  work  was  completed  without 
attracting  the  enemy's  notice.  He  then  crossed 
over  with  the  van-guard,  consisting  chiefly  of  cavalry, 
supported  by  Navarro,  Paredes,  and  Pizarro ;  and, 
falling  on  the  sleeping  garrison  of  Suzio,  cut  to 
pieces  all  who  offered  resistance. 

The  report  of  the  Spaniards  having  passed  the 
river  spread  far  and  wide,  and  soon  reached  the 
head-quarters  of  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  near  the 
Tower  of  the  Garigliano.  The  French  commander- 
in-chief,  who  believed  that  the  Spaniards  were  lying 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  as  torpid  as  the  snakes 
in  their  own  marshes,  was  as  much  astounded  by 
the  event,  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  burst  over  his 
head  from  a  cloudless  sky.  He  lost  no  time,  how- 
ever, in  rallying  such  of  his  scattered  forces  as  he 
could  assemble,  and  in  the  mean  while  despatched 
Ives  d'All^gre  with  a  body  of  horse  to  hold  the 
enemy  in  check,  till  he  could  make  good  his  own 
retreat  on  Gaeta.  His  first  step  was  to  demolish 
the  bridge  near  his  own  quarters,  cutting  the  moor- 
ings of  the  boats  and  turning  them  adrift  down  the 

4  Chr6nica  del  Gran  Capitan,]ib.  Hernando,  torn.  i.  lib.  5,  cap.  60. 

«  9,  cap.  110.  —  Bemaldex,  RfT^s  — Peter   Martyr,    Opos    Spilt., 

Cat^licoa,  MS.,  cap.  189.  —  Gio-  epiat.  970.  —  BaonaooorBi,  Diano 

▼io.  Vita  Magni  Gonaalvi,  lib.  3,  p.  84. 
fol.  966.— Zoiita,  Hiatoiiadel  Rey 
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river.     He  abandoned  his  tents  and  baggage,,  to-  chaftbr 

gether  with  nine  of  his  heaviest  cannon ;  leaving — 

even  the  sick  and  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy,  rather  than  encumber  hii^lf  vnth  any 
thing  that  should  retard  his  march.  The  remainder 
of  the  artillery  he  sent  forward  in  the  van.  The 
infantry  followed  next,  and  the  rear,  in  which  Sa* 
luzzo  took  his  own  station,  was  brought  up  by  the 
men-at-arms,  to  cover  the  retreat. 

Before  All^gre  could  reach  Suzio,  the  whole  Span-  timtwc 
ish  army  had  passed  the  Garigliano,  and  formed  on  " 
the  right  bank.    Unable  to  face  such  superior  num- 
bers, he  fell  back  with  precipitation,  and  joined 
himself  to  the  main  body  of  the  French,  now  in  full 
retreat  on  Gaeta.  ^ 

Gonsalvo,  afraid  the  French  might  escape  him, 
sent  forward  Prospero  Colonna,  with  a  corps  of 
light  horse,  to  annoy  and  retard  their  march  until 
he  could  come  up.  Keeping  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  with  the  main  body,  he  marched  rapidly 
through  the  deserted  camp  of  the  enemy,  leaving 
little  leisure  for  his  men  to  glean  the  rich  spoil, 
which  lay  tempting  them  on  every  side.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  came  up  with  the  French,  whose 
movements  were  greatly  retarded  by  the  difficulty 
of  dragging  their  guns  over  the  ground  completely 

A  BernaMex,  Reyes  Cat6tiooe,  lib.  9,  cap.  110.  —  Abarca,  Beym 

MS.,  cap.  189.  —  Ulloa,  Yita  di  de  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  14, 

Gazlo  v.,  fol.  93,  93.  —  Guicciar-  sec.  6.  —  Zarita,  Analea,  torn.  t. 

dini,  Istoria,   p.  330.  —  Ghunier,  lib.  5,  cap.  60. — Senarega,  apod 

Hirt.  de  FraDoe,  torn.  v.  pp.  448,  Maratori,  Remm  Ital.  Scnpt.,  torn. 

449.  —  Chronica  del  Gran  Ci^tan,  zziT.  p.  579. 
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PABT     saturated  with  rain.    The  retreat  was  coDdocted, 

howerer,  in  excellent  order ;  they  were  eminentljr 

fiEivored  by  the  narrowness  of  the  road,  which,  allow- 
ing but  a  conyaratively  small  body  of  troops  on. 
either  side  to  come  into  action,  made  success  chiefly 
depend  on  the  r^tr^e  merits  of  these.  Hie  French 
rear,  as  already  stated,  was  made  up  of  their  men* 
at-arms,  inchiding  Bayard,  Sandriconrt,  La  Fayette, 
and  others  of  their  bravest  chivalry,  who,  armed  at 
aH  points,  found  no  great  difficulty  in  beating  off 
the  light  troops  which  formed  the  advance  of  the 
Spaniards.  At  every  bridge,  stream,  and  narrow 
pass,  which  ajffbrded  a  favoraUe  position,  the  French 
navahry  closed  their  ranks,  and  made  a  resdute 
stand  to  gain  time  for  the  cdiumns  in  advance. 

in  this  way,  alternately  halting  and  retreating, 
with  perpetual  skirmishes,  though  without  much 
loss  on  either  side,  they  reached  the  bridge  before 
Mda  di  Gaeta.  Here,  some  of  the  gun-carriages, 
breaking  down  or  being  overturned,  occasioned 
considerable  delay  and  confusion.  The  infantry 
pressing  on,  became  entangled  with  the  artillery. 
The  marquis  of  Saluzzo  endeavoured  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  strong  position  afforded  by  the  bridge  tc 
restore  order.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued.  The 
French  knights  dashed  boldly  into  the  l^nish 
ranks,  driving  back  for  a  time  the  tide  of  pursuit. 
The  chevalier  Bayard,  who  was  seen  as  usual  in 
the  front  of  danger,  had  three  horses  killed  under 
him ;  and,  at  length,  carried  forward  by  his  ardor 
into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  was  retrieved  with 
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ifificulty  from  their  hands  by  a  desperate  chatge  of   chaptb 
his  friend  Sandricourt.^  1 . 


The  Spaniards,  shaken  by  the  violence  of  the  Hotiy 
assault,  seemed  for  a  moment  to  hesitate ;  but  Gon- 
salvo  had  now  time  to  bring  up  his  men-at-arms^ 
who  sustained  the  faltering  cctemas,  and  renewed 
the  combat  on  more  equal  terms*  He  himself  was 
in  the  hottest  of  the  milee ;  and  at  one  time  was 
exposed  to  imminent  hazard  by  his  horse's  losing 
his  footing  on  the  slippery  soil,  and  coming  with 
him  to  the  ground.  The  general  fortunately  expe* 
rienced  no  injury,  and,  quickly  recovering  himself, 
continued  to  animate  his  followers  by  his  voice  and 
intrepid  bearing,  as  before. 

The  fight  had  now  lasted  two  hours.  The 
Spaniards,  although  still  in  excellent  heart,  were 
faint  with  fatigue  and  want  of  food,  having  trav-* 
eUed  six  leagues,  without  breaking  their  fast  since 
the  preceding  evening.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no 
little  anxiety,  that  Gonsalvo  looked  f(»r  the  coming 
up  of  his  rear-*guard,  left,  as  the  reader  will  remem- 
ber, under  Anikada  at  the  low^  bridge,  to  decide 
the  fortune  of  the  day. 

The  welcome  spectacle  at  length  presented  it-  AnMn^ 
self.     The  dark  columns  of  the   Spaniards  were  »« 
seen,  at  first  faint  in  the  distance^  by  degrees  grow- 
ing more  and  more  distinct  to  the  eye.    Andrada 


*  Gaioaiardiiii,  istoria,  lib.  6,  Biirsto,  Irtorie  Fioraitiiie,  Um.  iii. 

pp.  330,  331.-— Gamier,  Hist,  de  lib.  28,  d.  973.  —  Simunoate,  Hist. 

Franoe,  torn.  v.  pp.  449-451.  -*  di  Napoti,  tern.  iii.  p.  516.  -*  Boo- 

Chr6iuca  del  Gran    Capitan,  ubi  nacoorsi,    Diario,  pp.  84,  85. -« 

BQpn.  —  Tarillas,  Hist,  de  Louis  Giorio,  Vitc  Ma^m  Gonaalvi,  Ibl. 

XtLytom.!.  pp.4I6-418.— Am-  968. 
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PAST  had  easily  carried  the  French  redoubt  on  hb 
"•  of  the  Garigliano ;  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
and  delay,  that  he  recovered  the  scattered  .boats 
which  the  French  had  set  adrift  down  the  stream, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  reestablishing  his  commu- 
nications with  the  opposite  bank.  Having  accom- 
plished this,  he  rapidly  advanced  by  a  more  direct 
road,  to  the  east  of  that  lately  traversed  by  Gon- 
salvo  along  the  sea-side,  in  pursuit  of  the  French. 
The  latter  beheld  with  dismay  the  arrival  of  this 
fresh  body  of  troops,  who  seemed  to  have  dropped 
from  the  clouds  on  the  field  of  battle.  They 
scarcely  waited  for  the  shock  before  they  broke, 
and  gave  way  in  all  directions.  The  disabled  car- 
riages of  the  artillery,  which  clogged  up  the  avenues 
in  the  rear,  increased  the  confusion  among  the  fugi- 
tives, and  the  foot  were  trampled  down  without 
mercy  under  the  heels  of  their  own  cavalry,  in  the 
eagerness  of  the  latter  to  extricate  themselves  from 
their  perilous  situation.  The  Spanish  light  horse 
followed  up  their  advantage  with  the  alacrity  of 
vengeance  long  delayed,  inflicting  bloody  retribu- 
tion for  all  they  had  so  long  suffered  in  the  marshes 
of  Sessa. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  bridge  the  road 
takes  two  directions,  the  one  towards  Itri,  the  other 
to  Gaeta.  The  bewildered  fugitives  here  separat- 
ed ;  by  far  the  greater  part  keeping  the  latter  route. 
Gonsalvo  sent  forward  a  body  of  horse  under  Na- 
varro and  Pedro  de  la  Paz,  by  a  short  cut  across 
the  country,  to  intercept  their  flight.  A  large 
number  fell  into  his  hands  in  consequence  of  this 
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nanoBUTre;  but  the  greater  part  of   those    who  cBJorrsB 

escaped  the  sword  succeeded  in  throwing  them- ^ 

selves  into  Gaeta.^ 

The  Great  Captain  took  up  his  quartmi  that 
uight  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Castellone. 
His  brave  fcdlowers  had  great  need  of  refreshknent, 
having  fasted  and  fought  through  the  whole  day, 
and  that  under  a  driving  storm  of  rain  which  had 
not  ceased  for  a  moment.  Thus  terminated  the 
battle,  or  rout,  as  it  is  conmionlj  called,  of  the  Gia- 
rigliano,  the  most  important  in  its  results  of  all 
Gronsalvo's  victories,  and  furnishing  a  suitable  close 
to  his  brilliant  military  career.  ^  The  loss  of  the  'thm  o«. 
French  is  computed  at  from  three  to  four  thousand 
men,  left  dead  on  the  field,  together  with  all  their 
baggage,  colors,  and  splendid  train  of  artillery. 
The  Spaniards  must  have  suffered  severely  during 
the  sharp  conflict  on  the  bridge ;  but  no  estimate 
of  their  loss  is  to  be  met  with,  in  any  native  or 
foreign  writer.'     It  was  observed  that  the  29th  of 

7  Benaldes,  Reyes   Gttdliooe,    "2r^fr!S:5r2?ZLl?JS»bS2St« 

m#0  %nn.  r*  TT*   •  Kapoll  ▼<MtrB,9 '0111600  ftl  CIIO DM  mooM 

ni;^.,  cap.   190. — iTaroier,  met.       Booipirvl  in  Ifeta  e  coroDaU  fttmte, 
de  fSranoe,  torn.  ▼.  pp.  452,  463.—       Olr  trloDftndo,  e  dar  i  tocI  wX  rampio : 

inioa.  Vita  di  Carlo  v.,  fol.  93.  -    ''ajSfo  riS2ifiSiSSi»  o«iT 
Gtticciardild,  Istoria,  lib.  6,  p.  331.        Or  eh*  aTea  pl&  la  Toflla  « 1«  man  pronie 
—  Graribar,  Compendio,    torn.    ii.        Aflurd*lta»atauaaoerboacemplo. 

lib.l9,cap.l6.-(5ht6mcadelGran    ''HSJw^JKSai'iSrTSSu: 
Capitan,  abi  sttpra.  —  Boonaooom,       a  por  dl  qna  dalP  Alpe  nostra  il  pMe. 
Diario,jpp.  84,  86.— Ammirato,    L»o»toTi™aW>ooianguo^CT*bbe, 

Istorie  Fioreiitine,  nbi  eiiPTa. — Va-      J  .j aog elli  nTftr Mcnra  prad<k^' 
rillas,  Hist,  de  Lonis  XII.,  torn.  i.  opera,  torn.  li.  p.  «r. 

pp.  416  -418.  9  The  Curate  of  Los  Palados  ernnfl 

8  Soon  afler  the  rout  of  the  Ga-  Qp  the  lone  uf  the  French,  finom  the 
rigliano,  Bembo  produced  the  fol-  iimQ  q£  Gonsalvo'a  occupation  of 
lowing  sonnet,  Wnich  meet  oriticB  Barleta  to  the  eorrender  of  Gaeta, 
agree  was  intended,  although  no  in  ^^  following  manner;  6000 
name  appears  in  it,  for  GonsalTO  de  prisoners,  14,000  killed  in  battle,  a 
r!ordoTa<  still  greater  number  by  expoenre 

VOL.    Ill  19 
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PART     December,  oa  wkich  tkis  battle  was  won,  caa»  at  / 

Friday,  the  same  oimaous  day  of  the  week,  which  s 

had  so  often  proved  auspicious  to  the  S|iamards  / 
mider  the  present  reiga.^^ 
(^j^BtnMjr      Xhe  disparity  of  the  forces  actuatty  engaged  wak 
'^'  probaUy  not  great,  since  the  extent  of  country  over 

which  the  French  were  cpiartered  prevented  many 
of  them  from  coming  up  in  time  for  action.  Sev- 
eral corps,  V9bo  succeeded  in  readiittg  the  field  at 
the  close  of  the  fight,  were  seined  with  such  a 
panic  as  to  throw  down  their  aims  without  attempt- 
ing resistance.  ^^  The  admiraUe  artillery,  on  whidi 
the  French '  placed  chief  reliance,  was  not  only  of 
no  service,  but  of  infinite  mischief  to  them,  as  we 
have  seen.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  on  their 
chivalry,  which  bore  itself  throughout  the  day  with 
the  spirit  and  gallantry  worthy  of  its  ancient 
renown;  never  flinching,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Spanish  reiur*guard  fresh  in  the  field,  at  so  critical 
a  juncture,  turned  the  scale  in  their  adversaries^ 
favor. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  Gonsalvo  made 
preparations  for  storming  the  heights  of  mount  Or* 
lando,  which  overlooked  the  city  of  Gaeta.     Such 

and  fiuigoe,  besides  a  consideTable  Ouiociardiiu,  who  has  been  fol* 

body  cot  off  by  the  peasantry.   To  lowedinthisby  the  French  writers, 

baUuioe  this  Sloody  roll,  he  com-  fixes  the  date  of  the  loat  at  the 

ns  the  Spanish  loss  at  two  hnn-  98th  of  Deoember.    If,  howeyer,  it 

slain  in  the  field !    Reyes  Car  occorred  on  Friday,  as  he,  and  eT« 

tdlioos,MS.,cap.  191.  ery  authority,  indeed,  asserts,  it 

10  Chr6nica  del  Gran  Capitan,  most  have  been  on  the  29th,  as 

lib.  9,  cap.  110.— Zorita,  Anales,  stated  by  the  Spanish  historiaos. 

nbi  supra.  —  Garibay,  Compendio,  Lnoria,  hb.  6,  p.  330. 

lib.  19,  cap.  16.— Quintana,£8-  ^^  Giovio,  Vita  Magni  Gonsahi* 

oaSoles  C^lebres,  torn.  i.  pp.  996,  fol.  968. 
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was  the  despondencj  of  its  ganrison,  however,  diat  cbaptes 

this  stnmg  position,  which   bade  defiance  a  few 5Il 

months  before  to  the  most  desperate  elforts  of 
Spanish  Taknr,  was  now  surrendered  without  « 
struggle.  The  same  feeling  of  despondency  had 
communicated  itself  to  the  garrison  of  Oaeta ;  and, 
before  Navarro  could  bring  the  batteries  of  mount 
Orlando  to  bear  upon  the  city,  a  flag  of  truce 
arrived  from  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo  with  proposals 
for  capitulation. 


was  more  than  the  Great  Captain  could  ^"g^;^ 
have  ventured  to  promise  himself.  The  French 
were  in  great  force ;  the  fortifications  at  the  place 
in  excellent  repair ;  it  was  well  provided  with  artil* 
lery  and  ammunition,  and  with  provisions  for  ten 
days  at  least ;  while  their  fleet,  riding  in  the  har* 
hour,  afibrded  the  means  oi  obtaining  supplies  from 
Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  other  friendly  ports.  But 
the  French  had  lost  all  heart;  they  were  sorely 
wasted  by  disease;  their  buoyant  self-confidence 
was  gone,  and  thmr  spirits  broken  by  the  series  of 
reverses,  which  had  followed  without  interruption 
from  the  first  hour  of  the  campaign,  to  the  last  dis- 
astrous affair  of  the  Garigliano.  The  very  elements 
seemed  to  have  leagued  against  them.  Further 
efforts  they  deemed  a  fruitless  struggle  against  des* 
tiny ;  and  they  now  looked  with  melancholy  longing 
to  their  native  land,  eager  only  to  quit  these  ill- 
omened  shores  for  ever. 

The  Great  Captain  made  no  difficulty  in  granting 
such  terms,  as,  while  they  had  a  show  of  liberality, 
secured  him  the  most  important  fruits  of  victory. 
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VMMT  Thb  sailed  his  caatiaas  tamper  6r  better  than 
pressiBg  a  desperate  foe  to  extremitj.  He  was, 
moreover,  with  all  his  successes,  in  no  condition  to 
do  so;  he  was  without  funds,  and,  as  usaal,.deeplj 
in  arrears  to  his  army ;  while  there  was  scarcely  a 
ration  of  bread,  says  an  Italian  historian,  in  his 
whole  camp." 

It  was  agreed  by  the  terms  of  capitulation,  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1604,  that  the  French  should  evacuate 
Graeta  at  once,  and  deliver  it  up  to  the  Spaniards 
with  its  artillery,  muniticms,  and  military  stores  of 
every  description.  The  prisoners  on  bodi  sides, 
including  those  taken  in  the  preceding  campaign, 
an  arrangement  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
enemy,  were  to  be  rest<Nred ;  and  the  army  in  Craeta 
was  to  be  allowed  a  free  passage  by  land  or  sea,  as 
they  should  prefer,  to  their  own  country.  ^ 

u  GioTio,  Vita  IfaKiii  Gonalffi,  MBgiiiCkioBi]n,iU.9tt,96S,S00.) 

fol.  288,  969.  —  Chrtnica  del  Gran  Gonsalro,  in  conseqneooe  <^  this 

Capitan,  lib.  S,  cap.  HI.  —  Peter  manilesi  breadi  of  frith,  lefiMu 

Martyr,  Opua  Epist.,  epist.  270. —  to  regaxd  them  as  oomprehendea 

Gmeciaiduiiy  iBloiia,  lib.  6,  p.  3S1.  in    ' 


the  treaty,  aent  them  all  . 

— Zarita9Anale8,tom.T.lib.6,cap.  oners  of  state  to  the  duDffeoda  of 

61.  —  Gamier,  Hist,  de  France,  Oastel  Nooto  in  Naples.    Thisao> 

torn.  T.  pp.  454,  455.  —  Sismondi,  tion  has  bioaght  on  him  much  no- 

Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  torn.  xt.  cap.  merited  obloqny  with  the  French 

29.  viiten.    indeed,  befi>ie  the  treaty 

13  Zarita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Heman-  was  signed,  if  we  are  to  credit 
do,  torn,  i  lib.  6,  cap.  61.  —  Gai^  the  ItaOaa  historiaos,  Goosalvo  pe- 
nier,  Hist,  de  France,  tom.  t.  pp.  remptoiily  refused  to  indnde  the 
454,  455.— Bemaldez,  Reyes  Ca-  Neapolitan  lorda  widiin  it.  Thna 
t61ioos,  MS.,  <»p.  100.  —  Gtan-  mnch  is  certain ;  that,  after  hay- 
none,  btoria  di  Napoli,  lib.  29,  ing  been  taken  and  released,  ther 
can.  4.  were  now  fovnd  nnder  the  IVeoch 

No  particular  mention  was  made  banners  a  second  time.    It  seems 

of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  capitnlar  not  improbable,  thertifine,  that  the 

tion.    It  so  happened  that  sereral  French,  howeyernatnralljdeairoaa 

of  the  great  Aji j|[eTin  lords,  who  they  may  have  been  of  protectioii 

had  be«i  taken  m  the  preceding  for  their  allies,  finding  tbemselTeB 

campaigns  of  Calabria,  were  found  unable  to  enforce  it,  aoqniesoed  ir* 

in  arms  in  the  place.  (Giovio,  Vita  such  an  equiTooal  aiknoe  with  r^ 
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FnHD  the  moment  liostilities  were  brought  to  a  csAprat 

close,  Gfonsalro  displayed  such  generous  sympathy  

for  his  late  enemies,  and  such  humanity  in  relieving  <««n«>7- 
them,  as  to  reflect  more  honor  on  his  character  than 
all  his  victories.  He  scrupulously  enforced  the 
faithful  p^ormance  of  the  treaty,  and  severely  pun^ 
ished  any  violence  oflered  to  the  French  by  his  own 
men.  His  benign  and  courteous  demeanour  to- 
wards the  vanquished,  so  remote  from  the  images 
of  terror  with  which  he  had  been  hitherto  associated 
in  their  minds,  excited  unqualified  admiration ;  and 
they  testified  their  sense  of  his  amiable  qualities, 
by  speaking  of  him  as  the  "  gentil  capitaine  et  gen-  ; 
til  cavalier."" 

The  news  of  the  rout  of  the  Garigliano  and  the  ^^^jjl 
surrender  of  Gaeta  difiiised  general  gloom  and  con- 
sternation over  France.  There  was  scarcely  a  fam- 
ily of  rank,  says  a  writer  of  that  country,  that  had 
not  some  one  of  its  members  involved  in  these  sad 
disasters.^'  The  court  went  into  mourning.  The 
king,  mortified  at  the  discomfiture  of  all  his  lofty 

speet  to  Ihem  as,  without  appuent*  6,   apod  Petitot,  Collaetion   dea 

ly  compromiBiDg  their  ownnonor,  M<6moiTe8,  torn.  x?i. — Bernaldez, 

left  the  whole  uair  to  the  diacre-  Reyea  Cat61iooe,  MS.,  ei^.  190. — 

iioD  of  the  Great  Captain.  GioTio,  Vit»  Illuat.  Virorum,  fol. 

With  reffard  to   the  aweeping  269,    270.  —  Chr6oica   del    Gran 

chiuge  made  by  certain   modern  Capitan,  cap.  111. 
French  hiatoriana  against  the  Span-        ^  Brantdme,   who   Tinted    the 

ish  genoal,  of  a  aimilar  aeTerity  to  banka  of  the  Grarif  liano,  aome  fifty 

the  other  Italians  indiscriminately,  years  after  this,  beheld  them  in 

iband  in  the  place,  there  is  not  the  miaginatioa    thimiged    with   the 

alightest  foundation  for  it  in  any  ahadea   of   the    Ulustriooa   dead, 

eoDtem|xnrary  anthority.   See  Gail-  whose  bonea  lay  bnried  in  its  drea- 

lani,  Rivalite,  torn.  iv.  p.  854.  —  ry  and  pestilent  marahea.    There 

Gamier,  Hist,  de  IVanoe,  torn.  ▼.  is  a  aomora  oolorinff  in  the  Tisioa 

p.  466.  ^  VarUlaa,  Hist,  de  Louis  of  the  old  chronioter,  not  anpoet^ 

xn.,  torn.  i.  pp.  419,  490.  ieal.    Vies  des  Hommes  Ulastrea» 

^*  Fleuran^,  M4moirea,  diap.  disc.  6. 


u_ 


up  in  his  palace,  refiisiag  access  to  every  one^  uatil 

the  agiiatioa  of  his  spirits  threw  him  iiEitoaa  iUmsSi 
which  had  welfaugh  iNM>¥ed  &lal« 

Meanwhile  his  ezaspeiated  feelings  fiuind  an  ob- 
ject on  which  to  vent  themselves  in  the  unfortunate 
ganismi  of  Gaeta,  who  so  pusillanimously  aban* 
doned  their  post  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
He  commanded  them  to  winter  in  Italy,  and  not  to 
leeioss  the  Alps  without  farther  oiders.  He  sen* 
tenced  Sandricourt  and  All^e  to  banishment  for 
insubordination  to  their  commander-in«-chief;  the 
latter,  for  his  conduct,  moie  particularly,  before  the 
battle  of  Cerignola;  and  he  hanged  up  the  com- 
missaries of  die  army,  whose  infamous  peculations 
had  been  a  principal  cause  of  its  ruin.'* 

ftntMat^  or  But  the  impotent  wrath  of  their  monarch  was  not 
needed  to  £11  the  bitter  cup,  which  the  French 
soldiers  were  now  draining  to  the  dregs.  A  large 
number  of  those,  who  embarked  for  Genoa,  died  of 
the  maladies  contracted  during  their  long  bivouac 
in  the  marshes  of  Minturnse.  The  rest  recrossed 
the  Alps  into  France,  too  desperate  to  heed  their 
master's  prohibition.  Those  who  took  their  way 
by  land  suffered  still  more  severely  from  the  Italian 
peasantry,  who  retaliated  in  full  measure  the  bar- 
barities they  had  so  long  endured  from  the  French. 
They  were  seen  wandering  like  spectres  along  the 
high  roads  and  principal  cities  on  the  route,  pining 

^  Gamier,  Hiit,  de  France,  tom.  Gaioeianlini,  btoria,  ton.  L  lib.  S, 
T«  pp.  466  -  468.  —  GioTio,  Vius  pp.  33S,  337.  —  St.  Gelaia,  Hkt. 
Olost.  Vironim,  fol.  969,  S70.  —    de  Loays  XH.^  p.  178. 
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inth  cdd  BSiA  famine;    and  all  the  hospitals  in  chaftbr 
Rome,  as  well  as  the  stables,  sheds,  and  evety  other  ^ — L 
place,  however  mean,  affording  shelter,  were  filled 
with  the  wretched  vagabonds,  eager  only  to  find 
some  obscore  retreat  to  die  in. 

The  chiefs  of  the  expedition  fared  little  better. 
Among  others,  the  marquis  of  Salttzzo,.soon  after 
reaching  Genoa,  was  carried  ofi^  by  a  fever,  cansed 
by  his  distress  of  mind.  Sandriconrt,  too  haughty 
to  endnre  disgrace,  laid  violent  hands  on  himself. 
Altegre,  more  culpable,  but  more  courageous,  sof- 
vived  to  be  reconciled  with  his  sovereign,  and  to  ^\ 
die  a  soldier's  death  on  the  field  of  battle.  '^ 

Such  are  the  dismal  colors  in  which  the  French 
historians  depict  the  last  struggle  made  by  their 
monarch  for  the  recovery  of  Naples.  Few  military 
expeditions  have  commenced  under  more  brilliant 
and  imposing  auspices;  few  have  been  conducted 
in  so  ill-advised  a  manner  through  their  whole  pro- 
gress ;  and  none  attended  in  their  close  with  more 
indiscriminate  and  overwhelming  miik 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1604,  Gonsalvo  made  his  J^^pu 
entry  into  Gaeta ;  and  the  thunders  of  his  ordnance,  ^**^ 
now  for  the  first  time  heard  from  its  battlements, 
announced  that  this  strong  key  to  the  dominions  of 
Naples  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Aragon.  After 
a  short  delay  for  the  refreshment  of  his  troops,  he 
set  ottt  for  the  capital*  But,  amidst  the  general 
Jubilee  which  greeted  his  return,  he  was  seized 

^  Buonaoooniy  Diario,  p.  S6.  ^  cap.  190.  -—  Giovio,  Vits  Illnst. 
CTDoa,  ViU  di  Carlo  V.,  fol.  83.  —  Yironnn,  ubi  supra.  —  GaUlaid, 
BenialdM,  Reyes  Cat61ioo8,  MS.,    RiTalit^,  torn.  rr.  pp.  954-956. 
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FAET      with  a  fever,  brought  on  by  the  incessant  fetigue 

"*       aad  high  mental  excitement  in  which  he  had  been 

kept  for  the  last  four  months.  The  attack  was 
severe,  and  the  event  for  some  time  doubtful.  Dur* 
ing  this  state  of  suspense  the  public  mind  was  in 
the  deepest  agitation.  The  popular  manners  of 
Gonsalvo  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  giddy  people 
of  Naples,  who  transferred  thdr  affections,  indeed, 
as  readily  as  their  allegiance ;  and  prayers  and 
vows  for  his  restoration  were  offered  up  in  all  the 
churches  and  monasteries  of  the  city.  His  excel* 
lent  constitution  at  length  got  the  better  of  his  dis* 
ease.  As  soon  as  this  favorable  result  was  ascer- 
tained, the  whole  population,  rushing  to  the  other 
extreme,  abandoned  itself  to  a  delirium  of  joy ;  and, 
when  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  give  them 
audience,  men  of  all  ranks  thronged  to  Castel  Nuovo 
to  tender  their  congratulations,  and  obtain  a  sight 
oi  the  hero,  who  now  returned  to  their  capital,  for 
the  third  time,  with  the  laurel  of  victory  on  his 
brow.  Every  tongue,  says  his  enthusiastic  biogra* 
pher,  was  eloquent  in  his  praise ;  some  dwelling  on 
his  noble  port,  and  the  beauty  of  hb  countenance  ; 
others  on  the  elegance  and  amenity  of  bis  manners ; 
and  all  dazzled  by  a  spirit  of  munificence,  which 
would  have  become  royalty  itself.  ^^ 
rubiie «»-  The  tide  of  panegyric  was  swelled  by  more  than 
one  bard,  who  sought,  though  with  indifferent  suc<* 

^  GioTio,  Viu  MagQi  GonaaWi,  cap.  1.  —  Abuca,  Reyes  de  Af»> 

fol.  S70,  S71.  *-  Quintana,  Espar  goo,  torn.  ii.  foi.SSQ.^BennldeB, 

Rolea  C^lebres,  torn.  i.  p.  298.  —  Reyp^  Cat61icoa,  MS.,  cap.  ISO, 

Chr6Dica  del  Gran  Capitan,  lib.  3,  191. 
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cess^  to  catch  iDspiration  from  so  glorious  a  theme  ;  gbafter 
tmsting  doubtless  that  his  liberal  hand  would  not  — '—'■■ 
stint  the  recompense  to  the  precise  measure  of  de- 
sert. Amid  this  general  burst  of  adulation^  the 
muse  of  Sannazaro,  worth  all  his  tribe,  was  alone 
silent ;  for  the  trophies  of  the  conqueror  were  raised 
on  the  ruins  of  that  royal  house,  under  which  the 
bard  had  been  so  long  sheltered ;  and  this  silence, 
so  rare  in  his  tuneful  brethren,  must  be  admitted  to 
reflect  more  credit  on  his  name,  than  the  best  he 
erer  sung.'* 

The  first  business  of  Gonsalvo  was  to  call  to-  bxi«u«i» 
gether  the  different  orders  of  the  state,  and  receive  ^  ^'^^^ 
their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  King  Ferdinand.  He 
next  occupied  himself  with  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  reorganization  of  the  government, 
and  for  reforming  various  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  the  administration  of  justice,  more  particularly. 
In  these  attempts  to  introduce  order,  he  was  not  a 
little  thwarted,  however,  by  the  insubordination  of 
his  own  soldiery.  They  loudly  clamored  for  the 
discharge  of  the  arrears,  still  shamefully  protracted, 
till,  their  discontents  swelling  to  open  mutiny,  they 
forcibly  seized  on  two  of  the  principal  places  in  the 
kingdom  as  security  for  the  payment.  Gonsalvo 
chastised  their  insolence  by  disbanding  several  of 
the  most  refractory  companies,  and  sending  them 
home  for  punishment.  He  endeavoured  to  relieve 
them  in  part  by  raising  contributions  from  the 
Neapolitans.     But  the  soldiers  took  the  matter  into 

»  GioTio,  Tits  Dlost.  Yiroram,  fbl.  971. 
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PAST     their  own  hands,  oppressing  the  unlbrtiuiate  peqple 


..-J=—  on  whom  hey  were  quartered  in  a  manner  whkh 
rendered  their  condition  scarcely  nnre  tcderabfe, 
than  when  exposed  to  the  honors  of  aetnal  war*  ^ 
This  was  the  introduction,  according  to  GnicGiar-* 
dini,  of  those  systematic  military  exacticms  in  time 
of  peace,  which  became  so  common  afterwards  in 
Italy,  adding  an  inconceivable  amount  to  the  long 
catalogue  of  woes,  which  afflicted  that  unhappy 
land." 

GoBMito'i        Amidst  his  manifold  duties,  Gonsalvo  did  not 

liberality  10 

usoflcM  fbiget  the  gallant  oflfeers  who  had  borne  with  him 
the  burdens  of  tile  war,  and  he  requited  their  ser* 
Tices  in  a  princely  st^e,  better  snited  to  his  feel- 
ings than  his  interests,  as  subsequently  appeared. 
Among  them  were  Navarro,  Mendoaa,  Andvada, 
Benavides,  Leyva,  the  Italians  Alviano  and  the  two 
Colonnas,  most  of  whom  lived  to  display  the  les- 
sons of  tactics,  whieh  they  learned  under  this  great 
commander,  on  a  still  wider  theatre  of  glory,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  He  made  them  grants 
of  cities,  fortresses,  and  extensive  lands,  according 
to  their  various  claims,  to  be  held  as  fiefs  of  the 
crown.  All  this  was  done  with  the  previous  sane- 
tion  of  his  royal  master,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
They  did  some  violence,  however,  to  his  more 
economical  spirit,  and    he  was  heard  somewhat 

a^'Ftrnrrlr  ■aipt%TiaeHriwo«iPi«.**    ereii  under  the  hand  of  Lord  By- 

The  ItaliAM  begin  at  this  early  nm. 

period  to  ftel  the  pieaBiiro  of  thoie  tt.  ZbritR,  AnalM,  Im^lih.  d, 

woee,  which  a  oentoiy  and  a  half  cap.  64.  —  Gnieoiardini,   Isloria, 

later  wrung  out  of  Filicaja  the  lib.  6,  pp.  840,  341.  —  Abarca, 

beautifal  lament,  which  has  loet  Reyes  oe  Aragon,  nbi  supra.  — 

■ometbing  of  its  touching  graces,  Carta  del  Gran  Capitan,  MS. 
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fKvMly  to  exclaim^  ^^  It  boots  little  for  Gonsdvo 
de  Coido^a  to  hare  wen  a  kingdom  tot  me^  if  he 
lavishes  it  all  away  before  it  comes  into  my  hands.'' 
It  began  to  be  pcffcmved  at  court,  that  the  (kest 
Captain  was  too  powerful  £or  a  sul^ct*^ 


Meanwhile,  Louis  the  Twelfth  was  filed  with  Appnem 
serious  apprehensions  for  the  fitte  of  his  possessioiui  ^"^  ™ 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  His  former  allies,  the  empe- 
ror Maximilian  smd  the  republic  of  Venice,  the  let- 
tw  mofe  especially,  had  shown  many  indkatiiMss, 
not  merdy  of  cddaess  to  himself,  but  of  a  secnet 
understanding  with  his  rival,  die  king  of  Spain* 
The  restless  pope,  Julius  the  Second,  had  schemes 
of  his  own,  wholly  independent  of  France.  The 
republics  of  Pisa  and  Genoa,  the  latter  one  of  her 
avowed  dependencies,  had  entered  into  correspoor 
dence  with  the  Great  Captain,  and  inviied  him  to 
assume  their  pfotedion ;  while  several  of  the  dis* 
affected  party  in  Milan  had  assured  him  of  their 
active  support,  in  case  he  would  march  with  a  suffix 
cient  force  to  overturn  the  existing  government. 
Indeed,  not  only  France,  but  Europe  in  general, 
expected  that  the  Spanish  commander  would  avail 
himself  of  the  present  crisis,  to  push  his  victorious 
arms  into  upper  Italy,  revohitionize  Tuscany  in  his 
way,  and,  wresting  IMBlan  from  the  French,  drive 
them,  crippled  and  disheartened  by  their  late  re- 
verses,  beyond  the  Alps.** 

^  GSovlOi  1^t»  nhat  Vlxoram,  p.  338.^Zarita,  ffirt.  del  BiV 

M.  970, 971.  ~Chv6ii]c&  M  Qnn  Hernando,  torn.  i.  fib.  6»  cap.  64. 

Cftpitan,  lib.  3,  cap.  1.  —  Ulloa,  — Abarca,  Rerea  de  Aiagon,  ray 

Vila  di  Caxlo  V.,  fol.  94.  30,  cap.  14.  — Baonaccorai,  Diario, 

^  (Toiociardiiii,  btoria,  lib.  0,  pp.  85,  86. 
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PART         Btit  Gonsalvo   had  occupation  enough  on  his 

' —  hands  in  settling  the  disordered  state  of  Naples. 

King  Ferdinand,  his  sovereign,  notwithstanding  the 
ambition  of  universal  conquest  absurdly  imputed  to 
him  by  the  French  writers,  had  no  design  to  extend 
his  acquisitions  beyond  what  he  could  permanently 
maintain.  His  treasury,  never  overflowing,  was  too 
deeply  drained  by  the  late  heavy  demands  on  it,  for 
him  so  soon  to  embark  on  another  perilous  enter- 
prise, that  must  rouse  anew  the  swarms  of  enemies, 
who  seemed  willing  to  rest  in  quiet  after  their  long 
and  exhausting  struggle ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  he  sincerely  contemplated  such  a  movement 
for  a  moment.^ 
Twyy  wtth  The  apprehension  of  it,  however,  answered  Fer* 
dinand's  purpose,  by  preparing  the  French  monarch 
to  arrange  his  difierences  with  his  rival,  as  the  lat* 
ter  now  earnestly  desired,  by  negotiation.  Indeed, 
two  Spanish  ministers  had  resided  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  war  at  the  French  court,  with  the 
view  of  improving  the  first  opening  that  should 
occur  for  accomplishing  this  object;  and  by  their 
agency  a  treaty  was  concluded,  to  continue  for  three 
years,  which  guarantied  to  Aragon  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  her  conquests  during  that  period. 
The  chief  articles  provided  for  the  immediate  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  between  the  belligerents,  and 

**  Zarita,  Anales,  torn.  ▼.  lib.  5,  charge  enongh  for  the  conquest  of 

ca£.6S.  aldogdom;  and  made  edU  lighter 

The  campaign  against  Louis  XII.  to  the  Spaniards  by  one  fifth  of  the 

had  cost  tne  Spanish  crown  331  whole  being  drawn  from  Naples 

CHentoff  or  mOlions  of  maravedies,  itself.    See  Abarca,  Reyeede  Ara- 

SuiTalent    to   9,968,000    doUais  gon,  torn.  ii.  fol.  359. 
the  present  time.    A  moderate 
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tbe  comriete  retetablishment  of  their  commercial  chapter 

relations  and  intercourse,  with  the  exception  of  ^■ 

Najdes,  from  which  the  French  were  to  be  exelud* 
ed.  The  Spanish  crown  was  to  hare  full  power  to 
reduce  all  refracUNrj  places  in  that  kingdom ;  and 
the  contracting  parties  solemnly  pbdged  themselves, 
each  to  render  no  assistance,  secretly  or  openly,  to 
the  enemies  of  the  other-  The  treaty,  which  was 
to  run  from  the  26th  of  February,  1604,  was  signed 
by  the  French  king  and  the  Spanbh  plenipotmi- 
tiaries  at  Lyons,  on  the  11th  of  that  month,  and 
ratified  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at  the  convent 
of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Mejorada,  the  31st  of  March 
following.** 

There  was  still  a  sm^  spot  in  the  heart  of  Na-  f^^l^ 
pies,  comprehending  Yenosa  and  several  adjoining 
towns,  where  Louis  d'Ars  and  his  brave  associates 
yet  held  out  against  the  Spanish  arms.  Although 
cut  off  by  the  operation  of  this  treaty  from  tbe  hope 
of  further  support  from  home,  tbe  French  knight 
disdained  to  surrender ;  but  sallied  out  at  the  head 
of  his  little  troop  of  gallant  veterans,  and  thus, 
armed  at  all  points,  says  Brantdme,  with  lance  in 
rest,  took  his  way  through  Naples,  and  the  centre 
of  Italy.  He  marched  in  battle  array,  levying  con- 
tributions for  his  support  on  the  places  through 
which  he  passed.  In  this  manner  he  entered 
France,  and  presented  himself  before  the  court  at 
Blois.     Tbe  king  and  queen,  delighted  with  his 

V  The  treaty  is  to  be  fpuDd  in  Anales,  torn.  ▼.  lib.  5,  cap.  64.  — 
Domont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  torn.  Machiavelli,  Leoazione  Seconda  a 
IT.  DO.  S6,  pp.  Sl-SS.  —  Zurita,    Francia,  let.  9,  Feb.  IL 
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PAST  pffowMSy  came  forward  to  welcome  him,  and  madt 
good  cheer,  sajs  the  old  chronider,  for  himself  and 
his  companions,  vHiom  they  recompensed  with  lib* 
eral  largesses,  profierisg  at  ike  same  time  any  boon 
to  the  brave  knight,  which  he  should  demand  fw 
himself.  The  latter  in  return  mmjiy  requested  that 
hb  old  comrade  Ives  d'AllAgre  should  be  recalled 
from  exile.  This  trait  of  magnanimky,  when  con* 
treated  with  the  g^aecal  ferocity  of  the  times,  has 
something  in  it  inexpressibly  pleasing.  It  riiows, 
like  others  recorded  of  the  French  gentlemen  of 
that  period,  that  the  age  of  chivalry,  -^  the  chivaliy 
of  romance,  indeed,  had  not  wholly  passed  away.* 

The  pacification  of  Lyons  sealed  the  £ite  of 
Naples ;  and,  while  it  terminated  the  wars  in  that 
kingdom,  closed  the  military  career  of  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  results,  achieved  with  such  dender 
resources,  and  in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming 
odds,  without  deep  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the 
man  by  whom  they  were  accomplished. 

His  success,  it  is  true,  is  imputable  in  part  to  the 
signal  errors  of  his  adversaries.  The  magnificent 
expedition  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  fiedled  to  jNToduce 
any  permanent  impression,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  precipitation  with  which  it  had  been  entered 
into,  without  sufficient  concert  with  the   Italian 


*  BnntAme,  (Eunes,  torn.  ii.  See  also   IfAmoiret  de  Bajud, 

diae.  11.  —  Fleurange,  M^moires,  chap.  95 ;  the  good  knight,  "  sum 

chap.  5,  apad  Petitot,  Ck>llection  pear  et  eaiu  reproehe,"  made  one 

des  M^moires,  torn.  zvi.  —  Boo-  of  this  intrepid  little  band,  haTisff 

nacoorei,  Diario,  p.  85.  — Gaillard,  joined  Lome  d'Ajn  after  the  capifp 

RlTalit^,  torn.  iv.  pp.  955-860.  nlaUon  of  Gaeta. 
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States,  who  became  a  fbrmidable  enemj  when  unit*  cH^pm 

ed  in  his  few.    He  did  not  even  avail  himself  of  — 

his  temporary  acquiskion  of  Naples  to  gather  sup- 
port {ram  the  attachment  of  his  new  subjects. 
Far  from  incorporating  with  them,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  foreigner  and  an  enemy,  and,  as  such,  expelled 
by  the  jomt  action  of  dl  Italy  firom  its  bosMo,  as 
aoon  as  it- had  recovered  sufficient  strength  to  rally. 

Louis  the  Twelfdi  profited  by  the  errors  of  his 
predeeesior.  His  acquisitions  in  the  Milanese 
formed  a  basis  for  future  operations;  and  by  ne* 
gotiation  and  otherwise  he  secured  the  alliance  and 
the  interests  of  the  various  Italian  governments  on 
bis  side.  These  prefiminary  arrangements  were 
followed  by  preparations  every  way  commensurate 
with  his  object.  He  failed  in  the  first  campaign, 
however,  by  intrusting  the  command  to  incompe- 
tent hands,  consulting  birth  rather  than  talent  or 
experience. 

In  the  succeeding  campaigns,  his  failure,  though 
partly  chargeable  on  himself,  was  less  so  than  on 
circumstances  beyond  his  control.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  long  detention  of  the  army  befi>re 
Rome  by  cardinal  D'Amboise,  and  its  consequent 
exposure  to  the  unexampled  severity  of  the  ensuing 
winter.  A  second  was  the  fraudulent  conduct  of 
the  commissaries,  implying,  no  doubt,  some  degree 
oi  negligence  in  the  perscm  who  appointed  them; 
and  lastly,  the  want  of  a  suitable  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army.  La  Tremouille  being  ill, 
and  D'Aubigny  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy, there  appeared  no  one  among  the  French 
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FABT  qualified  to  cope  with  the  Spanish  general.  The 
'- —  marquis  of  Mantua,  independently  of  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  a  foreigner,  was  too  timid  in  coundl^ 
and  dilatory  in  conduct,  to  be  any  way  competent 
to  this  difficult  task. 
G^^^  If  his  enemies,  however,  committed  great  errors, 
it  is  altogether  owing  to  Gonsalvo  that  he  was  in 
a  situation  to  take  advantage  of  diem.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unpromising  than  his  position  on 
first  entering  Calabria.  Military  operations  had 
been  conducted  in  Spain  on  principles  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  prevailed  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  This  was  the  case  especially  in  the  late 
Moorish  wars,  where  the  old  tactics  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  ground  brought  light  cavalry  chiefly 
into  use.  This,  indeed,  constituted  hb  principal 
strength  at  this  period;  for  his  infantry,  though 
accustomed  to  irregular  service,  was  indiflferently 
armed  and  disciplined.  An  important  revolution, 
however,  had  occurred  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  infantry  had  there  regained  the  superiority 
which  it  maintained  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks  and 
'  Romans.  The  experiment  had  been  made  on  more 
than  one  bloody  field ;  and  it  was  found,  that  the 
solid  columns  of  Swiss  and  German  pikes  not  only 
bore  down  all  opposition  in  their  onward  march, 
but  presented  an  impregnable  barrier,  not  to  be 
shaken  by  the  most  desperate  charges  of  the  best 
heavy-armed  cavalry.  It  was  against  these  dreaded 
battalions  that  Gonsalvo  was  now  called  U>  measure 
for  the  first  time  the  bold,  but  rudely  armed  and 
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comparatively  raw  leoruits  from  Galicia  and  the  cha^'er 
Asturias.  


He  lost  his  first  hattle,  into  which  it  should  be  Biambm 
remembered  he  was  precipitated  against  his  will.  ^^* 
He  proceeded  afterwards  with  the  greatest  caution, 
gradually  familiafizing  his  men  with  the  aspect  and 
usages  of  the  enemy  whom  they  held  in  such  awe, 
before  bringing  them  again  to  a  direct  encounter. 
He  put  himself  to  school  during  this  whole  cam^* 
paign,  carefully  acquainting  himself  with  the  tac-- 
tics,  discipline,  and  novel  arms  of  his  adversaries, 
and  borrowing  just  so  much  as  he  could  incorporate 
into  the  ancient  system  of  the  Spaniards,  without 
discarding  the  latter  altogether.     Thus,  while  he 
retained  tbe  short  sword  and  buckler  of  his  country- 
men, he  fortified  his  battalions  with  a  large  number 
3f  spearmen,  after  the  German  fashion.     The  ar- 
rangement is  highly  commended  by  the  sagacious 
Machiavelli,  who  considers  it  as  combining  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  «iystems;  since,  while  tbe  long 
spear  served  all  the  purposes  of  resistance,  or  even 
of  attack  on  level  ground,  the  short  swords  and  tar- 
gets enabled  their  wearers,  as  already  noticed,  to  cut 
in  under  the  dense  array  of  hostile  pikes,  and  bring 
the  enemy  to  close  quarters,  where  his  formidable 
weapon  was  of  no  avail. '^ 

While  Gronsalvo  made  this  innovation  in  the  arms 


S7  Machiavelli,  Arte  della  Gaer>  among  the  deep  ranks  of  the 

IS,  lib.  3.  —  Machiavelli  considers  spearmen,  brought  them  to  close 

tlie   victory   over  D'Aabigoy  at  combat,  where  Uie  former  had  the 

Seminara  as  impatable  in  a  ^(reat  whole   advantage.      Another   in- 

degree  to  the  pecaliar  arms  of  the  stance  of  the  kind  oooarred  at  the 

Spaniards,  who,  with  their  short  memorable  battle  of  Ravenna 

swords   and    shields,   gliding   in  yean  later.    Ubi  supra. 
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and  tactics,  he  paid  equal  attention  to  the  formation 
of  a  suitable  character  in  his  soldiery.  The  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed  at  Barleta,  and 
on  the  Garigliaoo,  imperatively  demanded  this. 
Without  food,  clothes,  or  pay,  without  the  chance 
even  of  retrieving  his  desperate  condition  by  van* 
turing  a  blow  at  the  enemy,  the  Spanish  soldier 
was  required  to  remain  passive.  To  do  this  de- 
manded patience,  abstinence,  strict  subordination, 
and  a  degree  of  resolution  far  higher  than  that 
required  to  combat  obstacles,  however  formidable 
in  themselves,  where  active  exertion,  which  tasks 
the  utmost  energies  of  the  soldier,  renews  his  spirits 
and  raises  them  to  a  contempt  of  danger.  It  was 
calling  on  him,  in  short,  to  begin  with  achieving 
that  most  difficult  of  all  victories,  the  victory  over 
himself. 

All  this  the  Spanish  commander  effected^  He 
infused  into  his  men  a  portion  of  his  own  invincible 
energy.  He  inspired  a  love  of  his  person,  which 
led  them  to  emulate  his  example,  and  a  confidence 
in  his  genius  and  resources,  which  supported  them 
under  all  their  privations  by  a  firm  reliance  on  a 
fortunate  issue.  His  manners  were  distinguished 
by  a  graceful  courtesy,  less  encumbered  with  eti- 
quette than  was  usual  with  persons  of  his  high 
rank  in  Castile.  He  knew  well  the  proud  and  in- 
dependent feelings  of  the  Spanish  soldier;  and, 
far  from  annoying  him  by  unnecessary  restraints, 
showed  the  most  liberal  indulgence  at  all  times. 
But  his  kindness  was  tempered  with  severity,  which 
displayed  itself,  on  such  occasions  as  required  inter- 
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position,  in  a  manner  that  rarely  failed  to  repress  ohafteh 

every  thing  like  insubordination*     The  reader  will ' — 

readily  recall  an  example  of  this  in  the  mutiny 
before  Tarento ;  and  it  was  doubtless  by  the  asser- 
tion of  similar  power,  that  he  was  so  long  able  to 
keep  in  check  his  German  mercenaries,  distin- 
guished above  the  troops  of  every  other  nation  by 
their  habitual  license  and  contempt  of  authority. 
While  Gonsalvo  relied  so  freely  on  the  hardy  mamM 

06BM  ill 

constitution  and  patient  habits  of  the  Spaniards,  he  [^  «*>«»> 
trusted  no  less  to  the  deficiency  of  these  qualities 
in  the  French,  who,  possessing  little  of  the  artificial 
character  formed  under  the  stern  training  of  later 
times,  resembled  their  Gaulish  ancestors  in  the  fa* 
cility  with  which  they  were  discouraged  by  unex- 
pected obstacles,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  they 
could  be  brought  to  rally.  ^    In  this  he  did  not  mis- 
calculate.    The  French  infantry,  drawn  from  the 
militia  of  the  country,  hastily  collected  and  soon  to 
be  disbanded,  and  the  independent   nobility  and 
gentry  who  composed  the  cavalry  service,  were  alike 
difficult  to  be  brought  within  the  strict  curb  of  mili- 
tary rule.      The  severe  trials,  which  steeled  the 
souls,  and  gave  sinewy  strength  to  the  constitutions, 
of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  impaired  those  of  their  ene- 
mies, introduced  divisions  into  their  councils,  and 
relaxed  the  whole  tone  of  discipline.      Gonsalvo 
watched  the  operation  of  all  this,  and,  coolly  waiting 
the  moment  when  his  weary  and  disheartened  ad- 

^  ''Prima,"  Bays  Liyy  pithily,  plii8qiiamTironiin,po«tre]iiaiiuna 
■^csakiogof  the  Gauls  io  the  time  qnam  foDminaram."  Lib.  10,  oap 
ot  the  Republicy  *'  eorum  pnelia    88. 
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PAST     Tersary  should  be  thrown  off  his  guard,  collected  all 
his  strength  for  a  decisive  blow,  bj  which  to  termi- 
nate the  action.     Such  was  the  history  of  those 
memorable  campaigns,  which  closed  with  the  hrit 
liant  victories  of  Cerighola  and  the  Garigliano. 

In  a  review  of  his  military  conduct,  we  must  not 
overlook  his  jpolitic  deportment  towards  the  ttalianfc, 
altogether  the  reverse  of  the  careless  and  insolent 
bearing  of  the  French.  He  availed  himself  liberally 
of  their  superior  science,  showing  great  def^renci^i 
and  confiding  the  most  important  trusts,  to  theiir 
officers.^  Far  from  the  reserve  usually  shown  to 
foreigners,  he  appeared  insensible  to  national  dis- 
tinctions, and  ardently  embraced  them  as  compan- 
ions in  arms,  embarked  in  a  common  cause  with 
himself.  In  their  tourney  with  the  French  before 
Barleta,  to  which  the  whole  nation  attached  such 
importance  as  a  vindication  of  national  honor,  they 
were  entirely  supported  by  Gonsalvo,  who  furnished 
them  with  arms,  secured  a  fair  field  of  fight,  and 
shared  the  triumph  of  the  victors  as  that  of  his  own 
countrymen,  —  paying  those  delicate  attentions, 
which  cost  far  less^  indeed,  but  to  an  honorable 
mind  are  of  greater  value,  than  more  substantial 
benefits.  He  conciliated  the  good-will  of  the  Italian 
states  by  various  ihnportant  services  ;  of  the  Vene- 
tians, by  his  gallant  defence  of  their  possessions  ill 
tlie  Levant ;  of  the  people  of  Rome,  by  delivering 

^  TwoofthemostdiBtingiiiahed  Uryon  the  mOitair  lepaution  of 

of  these  were  the  Colonoas,  Proe-  the  latter,  is  the  net,  that  he  m 

pero  wid  FabrisiO)  of  whom  ft^  aeleeted  by  MachiaTelli  as  the  prfo- 

qveiit  mention  has  bem  made  te  ei{ial  foterlocutor  iA  hia  DiftlofiM 

our  narrative.    The  beat  oommei-  an  Hm  Alt  «€  War. 
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them  from  the  pirates  of  Ostia ;  while  he  succeeded,  chapter 

notwithstanding  the  excesses  of  his  soldiery,  in  cap- I— 

tivating  the  giddy  Neapolitans  to  such  a  degree,  by 

bis  affable  manners  and  splendid  style  of  life,  as 

seemed  to  efface  from  their  minds  every  recollection 

of  the  last  and  most  popular  of  their  monarchs,  the 

unfortunate  Frederic, 
The  distance  of  Gonsalvo's  theatre  of  operations  p^it**** 

from  his  own  country,  apparently  most  discouraging, 

proved  extremely  favorable  to  his  purposes.     The 

troops,  cut  off  from  retreat  by  a  wide  sea  and  an 

impassable  mountain  barrier,  had  no  alternative  but 

to  conquer,  or  to  die.     Their  long  continuance  in 

the  field  without  disbanding  gave  them  all  the  stern, 

inflexible  qualities  of  a  standing  army;  and,  as  they 

served  through  so  many  successive  campaigns  under 

the  banner  of  the  same  leader,  they  were  drilled  in 
a  system  of  tactics  far  steadier  and  more  uniform 
than  could  be  acquired  under  a  variety  of  com- 
manders, however  able.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, which  so  well  fitted  them  for  receiving  impres- 
sions, the  Spanish  army  was  gradually  moulded  into  | 
the  form  determined  by  the  will  of  its  great  chief. 

When  we  look  at  the  amount  of  forces  at  the  B«wito«c 
disposal  of  Gonsalvo,  it  appears  so  paltry,  especially  p*'*^ 
compared  with  the  gigantic  apparatus  of  later  wars, 
that  it  may  well  suggest  disparaging  ideas  of  the 
whole  contest.  To  judge  correctly,  we  must  direct 
our  eyes  to  the  result.  With  this  insignificant  force, 
we  shall  then  see  the  kingdom  of  Naples  conquer- 
ed,  and  the  liest  generals  and  armies  of  France 
aanihilated ;   an   important  innovation  effected  in 
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military  science ;  the  art  of  mining,  if  not  invent- 
ed, carried  to  unprecedented  perfection ;  a  thorough 
reform  introduced  in  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the 
Spanish  soldier ;  and  the  organization  completed 
of  that  valiant  infantry,  which  is  honestly  eulogized 
by  a  French  writer,  as  irresistible  in  attack,  and 
impossible  to  rout ;  ^  and  which  carried  the  ban- 


^See  Dubos,  Ligae  de  Cam-  bears  to  the  duuracter  of  these  braTe 

hokjf  diaaert.  pr^Um.  p.  60.— This  troops.     See  a  similar  strain  of 

French  writer  has  shown  himself  paoeffyric  from  the  chiTalrous  peo 

Buperior  to  national  distinctions,  in  of  old  BrantAme,  (EoTies,  torn.  i. 

the   tiberal   testimony   which   he  disc.  87. 
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The  brilliant  qualities  and  achiere- 
ments  of  Gonxalo  de  Cordova  have 
naturally  made  him  a  popular  theme 
both  for  history  and  romance*  Va- 
rious biographies  of  him  have  ap- 
Ced  in  tiie  difierent  European 
^uages,  though  none,  I  beheve, 
hitherto  in  English.  The  authori- 
ty of  princiral  reference  in  these 
pages  IS  the  life  which  Paolo  Gio- 
Tio  has  incorporated  in  his  great 
work,  "  Vii«Illu8triumVirorum," 
which  I  hare  elsewhere  noticed. 
This  Life  of  Gonsaho  is  not  exempt 
from  the  prejudices,  nor  from  the 
minor  inaccuracies,  which  may  be 
charged  on  most  of  this  author's 
TOodoctions;  but  these  are  abun- 
dantly compensated  by  the  stores 
of  novel  and  interesting  details, 
which  Giorio's  familiarity  with  the 

Erincipal  actors  of  the  time  enabled 
im  to  throw  into  his  work,  and  by 
the  skilful  arrangement  of  his  nar- 
rative, so  disposed  as,  without  studi- 
ed effort,  to  bring  into  light  the 
prominent  Qualities  of  his  hero. 
Every  page  bears  the  marks  of  that 
*' golden  pen,"  which  the  politic 
Ituian  reserved  for  his  favorites; 
and,  while  this  obvious  partiality 
may  put  the  reader  somewhat  on 
his  gnard,  it  gives  an  interest  to  the 


work,  inferior  to  none  other  of  his 
agreeable  compositions. 

The  most  imposing  of  the  Span- 
ish memoirs  or  Gonsalvo,  in  bulk 
at  least,  Ib  the  **  Chr6nicadel  Gran 
Capitan,"  Alcali  de  Henares,  1584. 
Kic.  Antonio  doubts  whether  the 
author  were  Pulgar,  who  wrote  the 
"  History  of  the  Catholic  Kings," 
of  such  frequent  reference  in  the 
Granadine  wars,  or  another  Pnlgar 
del  Salar^  as  he  is  called,  who  re- 
ceived the  honors  of  knighthood 
from  Eong  Ferdinand  for  his  valor- 
ous exploits  against  the  Moora. 
(See  Bibliotheca  Nova,  tom.  i.  p. 
387.)  With  regard  to  the  first  Pui- 
ffar,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  lived  into  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and,  as  to  the  second,  the 
work  composed  by  him,  so  far  from 
being  the  one  in  question,  was  a 
compendium,  bearing  the  title  of 
**  Sumario  de  loe  H^os  del  Gran 
Capitan,"  printed  as  early  as  1587, 
at  Seville.  (See  the  editor's  pro- 
logue to  Pulsar's  **  Chr6nica  de  los 
Reyes  Cat^oos,"  ed.  Valencia, 
1780.)  Its  author,  therefore,  re- 
mains in  obscurity.  He  sostains  no 
great  damage  on  the  score  of  lej^ 
utation,  however,  from  thiscircom- 
stance ;  as  his  woricis  butan 
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ners  of  Spain  victorious,  for  more  than  a  century,  chapter 
over  the  most  distant  parts  of  Europe.  


feient  specimen  of  the  rich  old  much  of  what  its  hero  did  not  do, 

Spaoish  chronicle,  exhibiting  most  as  of  what  he  did.  The  prolixity  of 

of  its  characteristic  blemishes,  with  the  narratiye  is  not  even  relieve^  by 

a  very  small  admixture  of  its  bean-  that  piquancy  of  style,  which  forma 

ties.  '  The  long  and  prosy  narra-  somethm^   uke   a   substitute    for 

tvre  IB  oTerloimed  with  the  most  thought  m  many  of  the  lower  or^ 

frivolous  details,  trumpeted  forth  in  der  of  French  historians.    It  is  less 

a  strain  of  glorification,  which  some-  to  historv,  howoTcr,  than  to  ro> 

times  disfigures  more  meritorious  manoe,  that  the  Frendi  public  is 

compositions  in  the  Castilian.     No-  indebted  for  its  conceptions  of  the 

thing  like  discrimination  of  charao-  character  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordoya, 

ter,  of  course,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  as  depicted  by  the  gaudy  pencil  of 

the  uDvar]ring  swell  of  panegyric,  Florian,  in  that  highly  poetic  color- 

which  claims  for  its  subiect  ul  the  ing,  which  is  more  attractive  to  the 

extravagant  flights  of  a  nero  of  ro-  maiority  of  readers  than  the  cold 

manoe.      With  these  deductions,  and  sober  delineations  of  truth. 

however,  and  a  liberal  allowance,  The  conteinporary  French   ao- 

oonsequently,  for  the  nationality  of  counts  of  the  Neapolitan  wars  of  «knai«lifc 

the  work,  it  has  considerable  value  Louis  XII.  are  extremely  meagre, 

as  a  record  of  events,  too  recent  in  and  few  in  number.     The  most 

their  occurrence  to  be  seriously  de-  striking,  on  the  whole, is  D*Auton^s 

faced  by  those  deeper  stains  of  er-  chronicle,  composed  in  the    true 

Tor,  which  are  so  apt  to  settle  on  chivalrous  vein  of  oldFroissart,  but 

the  weather-beaten  monuments  of  unfortunatelyterminating  before  the 

antiquity.  It  has  accordingly  form-  close  of  the  first  campaign.     St. 

ed  a  principal  source  of  the  *'  Vida  Gelais  and  Claude  Seyssel  touch 

del  Gran  Uapitan,"  introduced  bj  very  lightly  on  this  part  of  their 

Quintana  in  the  first  volume  of  his  suljeet.    History  becomes  in  their 

"  Espauoles  C^lebres,"  printed  at  hands,  moreover,  little  better  than 

Madrid,  in  1807.     This  memoir,  in  fulsome  panegyric,  carried  to  such 

which  the  incidents  are  selected  a  height,  indeed,  by  the  latter  writ- 

with  discernment,  displays  the  usual  er,  as  brought  on  him  the  most  se- 

freedom  and  vivacity  of  its  poetic  vere  strictures  from  his  contempo- 

aathor.    It  does  not  bring  the  gen-  raries ;  so  that  he  was  compelled  to 

eral  politics  of  the  period  under  re-  take  up  the  pen  more  than  once  in 

Tiew,  but  will  not  be  found  deficient  his  own  vindication.    The  **M6- 

in    particulars   having    immediate  moires  deBavard,'^F]eurange,  and 

connexion  with  the  personal  histo-  La  Tr^mouille,  so  diffuse  in  roost 

ry  of  its  subject ;  and,  on  the  whole,  military  details,  are  nearly  silent  in 

eixhibits  in  an  agreeable  and  com-  regard  to  those  of  the  Neapolitan 

pendious  form  whatever  is  of  most  war.    The  truth  is,  the  subject  was 

interest  or  importance  for  the  gen-  too  ungrateful  in  itself,  and  present- 

eral  reader.  ed  too  unbroken  a  series  of  calami- 

The  French  have  also  a  '*  His-  ties  and  defeats,  to  invite  the  atten- 

toire   de  Gonsalve  de  Cordoue^"  tion  of  the  French  historians,  who 

composed  by  father  Duponcet,  a  Je-  willingly  turned  to  those  brilliant 

suit,  in  two  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1714.  passages  in  this  reign,  more  sooth- 

Tlioagh  an  ambitious,  it  is  a  bun^-  ^Sj^  national  vanity. 

ling  performance,  most  unskilfully  The  blank  has  been  billed  up,  or 

pat  together,  and  contains  quite  as  rather  attempted  to  be  so,  by  the 
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PART      MMdaitj    of  their   later   writers.  ^^  abindantly  ooropensated  by 

"•          Among  these,  occasionally  consult-  «o  labors  of  the  most  eminent  oon- 

^  ed    by  me,    are    Varillns,    vboee  teniporaiy   wnters  of  the    Utter 

"  Histoire  de  Louis  XIL,'*  loose  as  country,  as  Bembo,   MacbiaveUi, 

it  is,  rests  on  a  somewhat  more  solid  Gioyio,  and  the  philosophic  Gnio- 

basis  than  his  metaphysical  rever-  ciardini;  whose  situation  as  Ita]- 

iea,  assuming  the  title  of  **  Politi-  ians  enabled  them  to  maintain  the 

que  de  Ferdinand,'*  already  repeat-  balance  of  historic  truth  nndistarb- 

edly  noticed  ;  Gamier,  whose  per-  ed,  at  least  by  undue  partiality  for 

spicuous  narratiTe,  if  inferior  to  either  of  the  two  great  rival  pow* 

that  of  Gaillard  in  acuteness  and  en ;    whose  high  public  stations 

epigrammatic  point,  makes  a  much  introduced  them  to  the  principal 

nearer   approach   to   truth;   and,  charactersoftheday,  and  to  springs 

lastly,  Sismondi,  who,  if  he  may  of  action  hidden  from  rulgar  eyes; 

be  charged,  in  his  **  mstoire  des  and  whose   superior   science,   as 

FVan^ais,*'  with  some  of  the  de-  weQ  as  genius,  qualified  them  for 

fects  incident  to  indiscreet  rapidity  rising  above  the  humble  level  of 

of  composition,  succeeds  by  a  few  garrulous  chronicle  and  memoir  to 

brief  and  animated  touches  in  open-  the  classic  dignity  of  history.     It  is 

ing  deeper  views  into  character  and  with  regret  that  we  must  now  strike 

conduct  than  can  be  got  from  vol-  into  a  track  uniUumined  by  the  la- 

umes  of  ordinary  writers.  bors  of  these  great  masters  of  their 

*l'he  want  of  authentic  materials  art  in  modem  times, 
for  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  Since  the  publication  of  this 
reign  of  Louis  XII.  is  a  subject  Historj,  the  Spanish  Minister  at 
of  complaint  with  French  writers  Washington,  Don  Angel  Cald^ 
themselves.  The  memoirs  of  the  ron  de  la  Barca,  did  me  the  fa- 
period,  occupied  with  the  more  da3&-  vor  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the 
zling  military  transactions,  make  no  bioffraph^  above  noticed  as  the 
attempt  to  instruct  us  in  the  interior  **  Sumano  de  los  Hechos  del  Gran 
organization  or  policy  of  the  gov-  Capitan."  It  is  a  recent  reprint 
ernment.  One  might  imagine,  that  from  the  ancient  edition  of  1597, 
their  authors  lived  a  century  be-  of  which  the  industrious  editor, 
fore  Philippe  de  Comines,  instead  Don  F.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  was 
I  of  coming  aAer  him,  so  inferior  are  able  to  find  but  one  copy  in  Spain, 
they,  in  all  the  great  properties  of  In  its  new  form,  it  covers  about 
historic  composition,  to  this  emi-  a  hundred  duodecimo  pages.  It 
neni  statesman.  The  French  ^aroTU  has  positive  value^  as  a  contem- 
have  made  slender  contributions  to  porary  document,  and  as  such  I 
the  stock  of  original  documents,  gladly  avail  myself  of  it.  But  the 
collected  more  than  two  centuries  greater  part  is  devoted  to  the  early 
affo  hy  Godefroy  fur  the  illustration  history  of  Gonsalvo,  over  which 
of  this  reign.  It  can  scarcely  be  my  limits  have  compelled  me  to 
supposed,  however,  that  the  labors  pass  lightly  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  1 
of  this  early  antiquary  exhausted  am  happy  to  find,  on  the  perusal 
the  department,  in  which  the  French  of  it,  nothing  of  moment,  which 
are  rich  beyond  all  others,  and  that  conflicts  with  the  statements  drawn 
those,  who  work  the  same  mine  from  other  sources.  The  able  ed- 
hereaf\er,  should  not  find  valuable  iter  has  also  combined  an  interest- 
materials  for  a  broader  foundauon  ing  notice  of  its  author,  Pulgar,  El 
of  this  interesung  portion  of  their  de  las  HaaxOas,  one  of  those  horoee 
history.  whose  doughty  feau  shed  the  illo- 

It  w  fortunate  that  the  reserve  of  gions  of  knighUerrantry  over  tiie 

he  French  in  regard  to  their  rela-  war  of  Graaoda. 
tions  with  Italy,  at  this  time,  has 
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ILLNESS  AND  DEATH  OP  ISABELLA.  -^  HER  CHARACTEa. 
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Dadioe  of  the  Queen's  Health.  —  Ahim  of  the  Nation.-^ Her 
TestameDt — And  Codicil.  — Her  ReaignatioD,  and  Beaih.  —  Her 
Remains  transported  to  Granada. —Isabella's  Person. — Her  Man- 
ners. —  Her  Charaoter.  —  Parallel  with  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  acquisition  of  aa  important  kingdom  in  the 
heart  of  Europe,  and  of  the  New  World  beyond 
the  waters,  which  promised  to  pour  into  her  lap  all  JJ^iiS*"'" 
the  fabled  treasures  of  the  Indies,  was  rapidly  rais- 
ing Spain  to  the  first  rank  of  European  powers. 
But,  in  this  noontide  of  her  success,  she  was  to  ex- 
perience a  fatal  shock  in  the  loss  of  that  illustrious 
personage,  who  had  so  long  and  so  gloriously  pre* 
sided  over  her  destinies.     We  have  had  occasion  to 

* 

notice  more  than  once  the  declining  state  of  the 
queen's  health  during  the  last  few  years.  Her 
constitution  had  been  greatly  impaired  by  incessant 
personal  fatigue  and  exposure,  and  by  the  unremit*  . 
tiBg  activity  of  her  mind.  It  had  suffered  far  more 
severely,  however,  from  a  series  of  heavy  domestie 
calamities,  which  had  fallen  on  her  with  little  inter- 
mission  since  the  death  of  h^  mc^er  in  1496. 
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PART     The  next  year,  she  followed  to  the  grave  the  re- 

1_  mains  of  her  only  son,  the  heir  and  hope  of  the 

monarchy,  just  entering  on  his  prime ;  and  in  the 
succeeding,  was  called  on  to  render  the  same  sad 
olBSces  to  the  best  beloved  of  her  daughters,  the 
amiable  queen  of  Portugal. 

The  severe  illness  occasioned  by  this  last  blow 
terminated  in  a  dejection  of  spirits,  from  which  she 
never  entirely  recovered.  Her  surviving  children 
were  removed  far  from  her  into  distant  lands ;  with 
the  occasional  exception,  indeed,  of  Joanna,  who 
caused  a  still  deeper  pang  to  her  mother's  affection- 
ate heart,  by  exhibiting  infirmities,  which  justified 
the  most  melancholy  presages  for  the  future. 

Far  from  abandoning  herself  to  weak  and  use* 
less  repining,  however,  Isabella  sought  consolation, 
where  it  was  best  to  be  found,  in  the  exercises  of 
piety,  and  in  the  earnest  discharge  of  the  duties 
attached  to  her  exalted  station.  Accordingly,  we 
find  her  attentive  as  ever  to  the  minutest  inter- 
ests of  her  subjects ;  supporting  her  great  minister 
Ximenes  in  his  schemes  of  reform,  quickening  the 
seal  for  discovery  in  the  west,  and,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1503,  on  the  alarm  of  the  French  inva- 
sion, rousing  her  dying  energies,  to  kindle  a  spirit 
of  resistance  in  her  people.  These  strong  mental 
exertions,  however,  only  accelerated  the  decay  of 
her  bodily  strength,  which  was  gradually  sinking 
under  that  sickness  of  the  heart,  which  admits  of 
no  cure,  and  scarcely  of  consolation. 

In  the  beginning  of  that  very  year  she  had  de- 
clined 80  visibly,  that  the  cortes  of  Castile,  mucli 
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alarmed)  petitioned  her  to  provide  for  the  govern-  chaftbe 

ment  of  the  kingdom  after  her  decease,  in  case  of    — 

the  absence  or  incapacity  of  Joanna.^  She  seems 
to  have  rallied  in  some  measure  after  this,  but  it 
was  only  to  relapse  into  a  state  of  greater  debility, 
as  her  spirits  sunk  under  the  conviction,  which 
now  forced  itself  on  her,  of  her  daughter's  settled 
insanity. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  that  JJJ5S!Il"* 
unfortunate  lady  embarked  for  Flanders,  where  soon  I604. 
after  her  arrival,  the  inconstancy  of  her  husband, 
and  her  own  ungovernable  sensibilities,  occasioned 
the  most  scandalous  scenes.  Philip  became  openly 
enamoured  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  suite,  and  his 
Injured  wife,  in  a  paroxysm  of  jealousy,  personally 
assaulted  her  fair  rival  in  the  palace,  and  caused  the 
beautiful  locks,  which  had  excited  the  admiration 
of  her  fickle  husband,  to  be  shorn  from  her  head. 
This  outrage  so  affected  Philip,  that  he  vented  his 
indignation  against  Joanna  in  the  coarsest  and  most 
unmanly  terms,  and  finally  refused  to  have  any  fur- 
ther intercourse  with  her.* 

The  account  of  this  disgraceful  scene  reached  J^'j;^^ 
Castile  in  the  month  of  June.     It  occasioned  the  ■**''*• 
deepest  chagrin  and  mortification  to  the  unhappy 
parents.     Ferdinand  soon  after  fell  ill  of  a  fever, 
and  the  queen  was  seized  with  the  same  disorder, 
accompanied  by  more  alarming  symptoms.      Her 

^  Blariana,ffi8tdeEBpaoa,tom.  lib.  19,  cap.  16. — Peter  Martyr, 

11.  lib.  S8,eap.  11.  — Zuriia,  Ana-  Opoa  Ernst.,  epist.  971,  373.— 

lea,  torn.  ▼.  lib.  5,  cap.  84.  Gomez,  De  Rebus  Gestis,  fol.  46.  — 

>  Garibay,  Compeodioy  torn.  ii.  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  aoo  1504. 
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illness  was  exasperated  by  anxiety  for  her  husband, 
and  she  refused  to  credit  the  favorable  reports  of 
his  physicians,  while  he  was  detained  from  her 
presence.  His  vigorous  constitutiopi  hpwever, 
threw  off  the  malady,  while  hers  gradually  failed 
under  itt  Her  tender  heart  was  inore  keenly  sen- 
sible than  his  to  the  unhappy  condition  of  their 
child,  and  to  the  gloomy  prospects,  which  awaited 
bar  beloved  Castile*' 

Her  faithful  follower,  Martyr,  was  with  the  court 
3t  this  time  in  Medina  del  Campo*  In  a  letter  to 
the  count  of  Tendilla,  dated  October  7th,  he  states, 
that  the  most  serious  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained by  the  physicians  for  the  queer's  fate. 
'^  Her  whole  system,"  be  says,  ^^  is  pervaded  by  a 
Consuming  fever*  She  loathes  food  of  every  kind, 
and  is  tormented  with  incessant  thirst,  while  the 
disorder  has  all  the  appearance  of  terminating  in  a 
dropsy."  * 

In  the  mean  while,  Isabell3  lost  nothing  of  her 
solicitude  for  the  weUare  of  her  people,  and  the 
great  concerns  of  government.  While  reclining,  as 
she  was  obliged  to  do  great  part  of  the  day,  on  her 
couch,  she  listened  to  the  recital  or  reading  of  what- 
ever occurred  of  interest,  at  home  or  abroad^  She 
gave  audience  to  distinguished  foreigners,  especially 
such  Italians  as  could  acquaint  her  with  particulars 
of  the  late  war,  and  abov^  all  in  reg9rd  to  Gons^lvo 
de  Cordova,  in  whose  fortunes  she  had  always  taken 


3  Gomez,  De  Rebus  Gwtis,  fol. 
46,  47.  —  Peter  Martyr,  Opus 
i^iuet.,  epist.  273.  —  Carbajal, 
Anales,  MS.,  auo  1501. 


0pu8  Epist.,  ^pist.  874. 
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the  liveliest  concern.  ^     She  received  with  pleasure,  chapter 

too,  such  intelligent  travellers,  as  her  renown  had  • '- — 

attracted  to  the  Castilian  court.  She  drew  forth 
their  stores  of  various  information,  and  dismissed  * 
thetn,  toys  a  writer  of  the  age,  penetrated  with  the 
deepest  admiration  of  that  masculine  strength  of 
mind,  which  sustained  her  so  nobly  under  the  weight 
of  a  mortal  malady.  ^ 

This  malady  was  now  rapidly  gaining  ground* 
On  the  15th  of  October  we  have  another  epistle  of 
Martyr,  of  the  following  melancholy  tenor.  *^  You 
ask  me  respecting  the  state  of  the  queen's  health. 
We  sit  scH^towful  in  the  palace  all  day  long,  trem'* 
Uingly  waiting  the  hour,  when  religion  and  virtue 
^all  quit  the  earth  with  her.  Let  us  pray  that  we 
may  be  permitted  to  follow  hereafter  where  she  m 
soon  to  go.  She  so  far  transcends  all  human  exceU 
lenee,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  of  mortality 
about  her.  She  can  hardly  be  said  to  die,  bat  to 
pass  into  a  nobler  existence,  which  should  tather 
excite  our  envy  than  our  sorrow.  She  leaves  tli^ 
World  fiHed  with  her  renown,  and  she  goes  to  enjo^ 


5  A  short  time  before  her  dtath)  to  thto  q«ieen  $X  Oiii  tfittrt^  <#tt  ft 

she  received  a  visit  from  the  distin-  celebrated  Venetiaa  traveller,  nam- 

g^iAt^  offibtor,  PMSpero  Colohna.  ^  Viahelli,  who  presented  h^V  tvith 

The  Italian  noble^  on  betnf  jlte-  a  cross  of  pure  gold  set  with  {nv- 

sentedtoKiagl^erdinand,  told  him,  cioaiB  stones,  ainon^  Which  waft 

thai  '*  he  had  come  to  Castile  to  a  earbUnde  of  inestimable  valnei 

behold  the  woman,  who  from  her  The  liberal  Italian  met  With  rather 

Mk  bed  niM  Ike  worid ;  *'  *'  veir  an  nliteaitly  lebukft  frsm  XlmsDiBv 

una   seiiora  que   desde  la  cama  who  told  him,  on  leaving  the  ores- 

mandava  al  mando."     Sandoval,  ence,  that  '*  he  had  rather  have 

Hist,  del  Emp.  Carlos  Y.,  tom.  i.  the  monev  his  diamonds  cost,  to 

p.  8.  —  Carta  de  Goozalo,  MS.  spend  in  the  service  of  the  church. 

e   Gomet,    De    Kebus   Gestis,  Ihan  all  the  gems  of  the  Indies  '* 

Ibl.  47.  Ibid. 

Among  the  foreigners  introdooed 
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PABT     life  eternal  with  her  God  in  heai  en.     I  write  this/' 

IL 


he  concludes,  ^^  between  hope  and  fear,  while  the 
breath  is  still  fluttering  within  her.''  "^ 

The  deepest  gloom  now  overspread  the  nation. 
Even  Isabella's  long  illness  had  failed  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  her  faithful  people  for  the  sad  catas* 
trophe.  Thej  recalled  several  ominous  circum* 
stances  which  had  before  escaped  their  attention* 
In  the  preceding  spring,  an  earthquake,  accom- 
panied by  a  tremendous  hurricane,  such  as  the 
oldest  men  did  not  remember,  had  visited  Andalu* 
sia,  and  especially  Carmona,  a  place  belonging  to 
the  queen,  and  occasioned  frightful  desolation  there. 
The  superstitious  Spaniards  now  read  in  these 
portents  the  prophetic  signs,  by  which  Heaven  an- 
nounces some  great  calamity.  Prayers  were  put 
up  in  every  temple;  processions  and  pilgrimages 
made  in  every  part  of  the  country  for  the  recovery 
of  their  beloved  sovereign,  -^-  but  in  vain.  ^ 

Isabella,  in  the  mean  time,  was  deluded  with  no 
false  hopes.  She  felt  too  surely  the  decay  of  her 
bodily  strength,  and  she  resolved  to  perform  what 
temporal  duties  yet  remained  for  her,  while  het 
faculties  were  still  unclouded. 

On  the  12th  of  October  she  executed  that  cele- 
1604.    brated  testament,  which  reflects  so  clearly  the  pe 
culiar  qualities  of  .her  mind  and  character.     Sht 
ins  with  prescribing  the  arrangements  for  hei 


7  Opus  Epist,  epist.  976.  bay,  Compendio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  19, 

8  Benialdes,    Reyes   Cat61ioo8,  eap.  16. — Zooiga,  AnoilM  de  8»- 
MS.,  cap.  900,  901.— Carbajal,  villa,  pp.  493, 494. 

Analee,  AfS.,  aoo  1604.  —  Gaii- 
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borial.     She  orders  her  remains  to  be  transported  cHAPm 

XVI. 

to  Granada,  to  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  Santa 

Isabella  in  the  Alhambra,  and  there  deposited  in  a 
low  and  humble  sepulchre,  without  other  memorial 
than  a  plain  inscription  on  it.  ^^  But,"  she  con* 
dnaes,  ^^  should  the  king,  my  lord,  prefer  a  sepulchre 
in  some  other  place,  then  my  will  is  that  my  body 
be  there  transported,  and  laid  by  his  side ;  that  the 
union  we  have  enjoyed  in  this  world,  and,  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  may  hope  again  for  our  souls  in 
heaven,  may  be  represented  by  our  bodies  in  the 
earth,"  Then,  desirous  of  correcting  by  her  exam- 
ple, in  this  last  act  of  her  life,  the  wasteful  pomp 
of  funeral  obsequies  to  which  the  Castilians  were 
addicted,  she  commands  that  her  own  should  be 
performed  in  the  plainest  and  most  unostentatious 
manner,  and  that  the  sum  saved  by  this  economy 
should  be  distributed  in  alms  among  the  poor. 

She  next  provides  for  several  charities,  assigning, 
among  others,  marriage  portions  for  poor  maidens, 
and  a  consideraUe  sum  for  the  redemption  of  Chris- 
tian captives  in  Barbary.     She  enjoins  the  punctual 
discharge  of  all  her  personal  debts  within  a  year ; 
she  retrenches  superfluous  offices  in  the  royal  house- 
hold, and  revokes  all  such  grants,  whether  in  the 
forms  of  lands  or  annuities,  as  she  conceives  to  have 
been  made  without  sufficient  warrant.     She  incul- 
cates on  her  successors  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  royal  domains,  and,  above 
all,  of  never  divesting  themselves  of  their  title  to 
the  important  fortress  of  Gibraltar. 

After  this,  she  comes  to  the  succession  of  the  f;^z£S 
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PART  crown  9  which  she  settles  on  the  infanta  Joanna,  aa 
— '• —  ^^  queen  proprietor,"  and  the  archduke  Philip  as  her 
husband.  She  gives  them  much  good  counsel  re^ 
specting  their  future  administration;  enjoining  them, 
as  they  would  secure  the  love  and  obedience  of 
their  subjects,  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  realm,  to  appoint  no  foreigner  to 
office,  —  an  error,  into  which  Philip's  connexioos, 
she  saw,  would  be  very  likely  to  betray  them,^- 
and  to  make  no  laws  or  ordinances,  ^^  which  neces^ 
sarily  require  the  consent  of  cortes,"  during  their 
absence  from  the  kingdom.®  She  recommends  to 
them  the  same  conjugal  harmony  which  had  ever 
subsisted  between  her  and  her  husband;  she  be- 
seeches them  to  show  the  latter  all  the  deference 
and  filial  affection  <<  due  to  him  beyond  every  other 
parent,  for  his  eminent  virtues '' ;  and  finally  incul- 
cates  on  them  the  most  tender  regard  for  the  lib- 
erties and  welfare  of  their  subjects. 

She  next  comes  to  the  great  question  proposed 
by  the  cortes  of  1503,  respecting  the  government 
of  the  realm  in  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  Joanna. 
She  declares  that,  after  mature  deliberation,  wad 
with  the  advice  of  many  of  the  prelates  and  nobles 
of  the  kingdom,  she  appoints  King  Ferdinand  her 
husband  to  be  the  sole  regent  of  Castile,  in  that  ex* 
igency,  until  the  majority  of  her  grandson  Charles ; 

•  **  Ni  hpiik  fottn  Ae  kn  diohos  343.)  an  hononble  testulMy  to 

nuB  Re^oB  e  Seiiorioe,  Leyes  e  the  legislatiTe  rights  of  the  cottes, 

FtemAticu,  ni  bs  otras  cobbs  que  which  eontnsCB  axctbglj  with  ^e 

en  C!orteB  Be  deyen  haier  eegund  deepotic  aBsumption  of  precediuir 

Ibb  LeyoB  de  elloB ;"  (TeBtamento,  and  saoceediDg  princes, 
•pod  Danomf  Diti&onm  Varios,  p 
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being  led  to  this,  she  adds,  ^^  by  the  consideration  ohaptes 

of  the  magnanimity  and  iiiastrious  qualities  of  the  — 

king,  my  lord,  as  well  as  his  large  experience,  and 
the  great  profit,  which  will  redound  to  the  state 
from  his  wise  and  beneficent  rule."  She  expresses 
her  sincere  conviction,  that  his  past  conduct  affords 
a  sufficient  guaranty  for  his  faithful  administration, 
but,  in  compliance  with  established  usage,  requires 
the  customary  oath  from  him  on  entering  on  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

She  then  makes  a  specific  provision  for  her  hus-  Tnwmam 
band's  personal  maintenance,  which,  ^^  although  less 
than  she  could  wish,  and  far  less  than  he  deserves, 
considering  the  eminent  services  he  had  rendered 
the  state,"  she  settles  at  one  half  of  all  the  net 
jproceeds  and  profits  accruing  from  the  newly  dis- 
covered countries  in  the  west;  together  with  ten 
million  maravedies  annually,  assigned  on  the  alca- 
vaias  of  the  grandmasterships  of  the  military  orders. 
After  some  additional  regulations,  respecting  the 
descent  of  the  crown  on  failure  of.  Joanna's  lineal 
heirs,  she  recommends  in  the   kindest  and  most 
emphatic  terms  to  her  successors  the  various  mem- 
bers of  her  household,  and  her  personal  firiends, 
among  whom  we  find  the  names  of  the  marquis  and 
marchioness  of  Moya,  (Beatrice  de  Bobadilla»  the 
companion  of  her  youth,)  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
the  accomplished  minister  at  the  papal  court. 

And,  lastly,  concluding  in  the  same  beautiful 
strain  of  conjugal  tenderness  in  which  she  began, 
she  says,  ^^  I  beseech  the  king  my  lord,  that  be  will 
accept  all  my  jewels,  or  such  as  he  shall  select,  so 

VOL.  III.  23 
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PART     that,  seeing  them,  he  may  be  reminded  of  the  sin- 
gular  love  I  always  bore  hitti  while  living,  and  that 


I  am  now  waiting  for  him  in  a  better  world ;  bj 
which  remembrance  he  may  be  encouraged  to  live 
the  more  justly  and  holily  in  this." 

Six  executors  were  named  to  the  will.  The  two 
principal  were  the  king  and  the  prhnate  Ximenes, 
vrho  had  fiili  powers  to  act  in  conjonctioa  with  any 
one  of  the  others.'^ 

I  have  dwelt  the  more  minutely  on  the  details  of 
Isabella's  testament,  from  the  evidence  it  afibrda  of 
lier  constancy  in  her  dying  hour  to  the  principles 
which  had  governed  her  through  life ;  of  her  expan* 
stve  and  sagacious  policy;  her  prophetic  innght 
into  the  evils  to  result  from  her  death, — evils,  alas ! 
which  no  forecast  could  avert;  her  scrupukws  at- 
tention to  all  her  personal  obligations;  and  that 
warm  attachment  to  her  friends,  which  could  never 
falter  while  a  pulse  beat  in  her  bosom. 
iteroodwL  After  performing  this  duty,  she  daily  grew  vreak- 
er,  the  powers  of  her  mind  seeming  to  brighten,  as 
those  of  her  body  declined.  The  concerns  of  her 
government  still  occupied  her  thoughts ;  and  sevecal 
public  measures,  which  she  had  postponed  through 
urgency  of  other  business,  or  growing  infirmities^ 
preyed  so  heavily  on  her  heart,  that  she  made 
them  th«  sulgect  of  a  codicil  to  her  former  will. 


u  I  hare  before  me  ihree  oopies  apend.  no.  1 ;  and  a  tUrd  pnblaahed 

of  laabella^a  testament ;  on« in  MS.  in  Dormer's  Diseursos   varies  de 

apad  Carbajal,  Anales,  alio  1504 ;  a  Historia,  pp.  S14-386.    I  am  act 

•eoond  printed  in  the  beaatiful  Vv  aware  that  it  has  been  printed  * 

leDcia  edition  of  Mariana,  torn.  ix.  where. 
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It  was  executed  November  23d,  only  three  days  chapter 
before  her  death.  

Three  of  the  provisions  contained  in  it  are  too  Nov  m 
remarkable  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  first  concerns 
the  codification  of  the  laws.  For  this  purpose,  the 
queen  appoints  a  commission  to  make  a  new  digest 
of  the  statutes  and  pragmdHcasj  the  contradictory 
tenor  of  which  stiH  occasioned  much  embarrass- 
ment in  Castilian  jurisprudence.  This  was  a  sub* 
ject  she  always  had  much  at  heart ;  but  no  nearer 
approach  had  been  made  to  it,  than  the  yaTuaUe, 
though  insufficient  work  of  Montalvo,  in  the  early 
port  o{  her  reign ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  pre^ 
eaotions,  none  more  efiectual  was  destined  to  take 
place  till  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second." 

The  second  item  had  reference  to  the  natires  of 
the  New  World.  Gross  abuses  had  arisen  there 
since  the  partial  revival  of  the  repartimientoSy  al- 
though Las  Casas  says,  *^  intelligence  of  this  was 
catefolly  kept  from  the  ears  of  the  queen.''**  Some 
▼ague  apprehension  of  the  truth,  however,  appears 
^  have  forced  itself  on  her ;  and  she  enjoins  her 

11  The  "  Ordenan^  Reales  de  la  reine  laabelle  Yenait  de  mourii ; 

OBStiDs,"  published  in  1484,  and  car  jusqn'alon  H  ne  s'^tait  |>aa 

the  *'  Pra^dticaB   del   Reyno,"  oommia  aatant  de  onmes  dans  Tile 

Srst  printeMi  in  1503,  comprehend  Espa^nole,  et  I'on  avait  m^me  ea 

tbe  feoeral  legislation  of  this  reign ;  soin  de  lea  caeher  k  oetle  DiiiieeBSB^ 

a  particular  account  of  which  the  parcequ'elle  ne  cessait  de  recom- 

reader  may  find  in  Part  I.  Chapter  mander  de  tmhor  les  Indiens  aveo 

6,  and  Part  11.  Chapter  26,  of  this  douceur,  et  de  ne  rien  oMiger 

ffiBtory.  pour  les  rendre  heureux :  ftd  tm, 

IS    Las  Casas,  who  will   not  ainsi  qut  beauc(>uf  d'EspagnoU,  la 

be    suspected  of  sycophancy,  re-  leUres  qu^elle  krtvaU  h  ce  mjet^  et 

marks,  in  his  narrative  of  the  de-  U$  orares  qu^elle  mvofoit ;  ce  qui 

strnction  of  the  Indies, ''  Les  plus  jnvuve  que  cette  odrmrAk  reine  au^ 

crandes  borreurs  de  ces  guerres  et  rmt  mis  fin  h  tant  de  cruauUM^ei 

de  oelle  boncheria  commencerent  die  aomt  fu  la  connOUrey    OBa- 

aiiaait6t  qa*on  sat  en  Am^rique  que  free,  ed.  de  Llorente,  torn.  i.  p.  91. 


n. 
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PAET  successors,  ia  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  quicken 
the  good  work  of  converting  and  civilizing  the  poor 
Indians,  to  treat  them  with  the  greatest  gentleness, 
and  redress  any  wrongs  they  may  have  suffered  in 
their  persons  or  property. 

Lastly,  she  expresses  her  doubts  as  to  the  legal- 
ity of  the  revenue  drawn  from  the  akavidaSf  con- 
stituting the  principal  income  of  the  crown.  She 
directs  a  commission  to  ascertain  whether  it  were 
originally  intended  to  be  perpetual,  and  if  this  were 
done  with  the  free  consent  of  the  people ;  enjoin* 
ing  her  heirs,  in  that  event,  to  collect  the  tax  so 
that  it  should  press  least  heavily  on  her  sul^ects. 
Should  it  be  found  otherwise,  however,  she  directs 
that  the  legislature  be  summoned  to  devise,  proper 
measures  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  crown,  — 
^*  measures  depending  for  their  validity  on  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm."  ^' 

Such  were  the  dying  words  of  this  admiraUe 
woman ;  displaying  the  same  respect  for  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  nation,  which  she  had  shown 
through  life,  and  striving  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  her  benign  administration  to  the  most  distant 
and  barbarous  regions  under  her  sway.  These 
two  documents  were  a  precious  legacy  bequeathed 
to  her  people,  to  guide  them  when  the  light  of  her 
personal  example  should  be  withdrawn  for  ever. 

The  queen's  signature  to  the  codicil,  which  still 
exists  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  royal  library  at 

U  The  original  oodidl  is  still    It  is  appended  to  the  queen's  tei«»- 
pseserred  amon^  the  manuscripts    ment  in  the  works  beiore  notioed. 
•f  the  Roval  Libiarv  at  Madnd. 


flielUk 


IHvseiTea  amon^  uie  manuscnpu 
•f  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid 


m^    -•S^ 
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Madrid,  shows,  by  its  irregular  and  scarcely  legible  chapter 
characters,  the  feeble  state  to  which  she  was  then  ^^  .- 
reduced.^^  She  had  now  adjusted  all  her  worldly 
concerns,  and  she^  prepared  to  devote  herself,  dur- 
ing the  brief  space  which  remained,  to  those  of  a 
higher  nature.  It  was  but  the  last  act  of  a  life  of 
preparation.  She  had  the  misfortune,  common  to 
persons  of  her  rank,  to  be  separated  in  her  last 
moments  from  those  whose  filial  tenderness  might 
have  done  so  much  to  soften  the  bitterness  of 
death.  But  she  had  the  good  fortune,  most  rare, 
to  have  secured  for  this  trying  hour  the  solace  of 
disinterested  friendship  ;  for  she  beheld  around  her 
the  friends  of  her  childhood,  formed  and  proved  in 
the  dark  season  of  adversity. 


As  she  saw  them  bathed  in  tears  around  her  bed.  Her 
she  calmly  said,  "  Do  not  weep  for  me,  nor  waste  **^- 
your  time  in  fruitless  prayers  for  my  recovery,  but 
pray  rather  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul.""  On 
receiving  the  extreme  unction,  she  refused  to  have 
her  feet  exposed,  as  was  usual  on  that  occasion  ;  a 
circumstance,  which,  occurring  at  a  time  when 
there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  affectation,  is  often 
noticed  by  Spanish  writers,  as  a  proof  of  that  sensi- 
tive delicacy  and  decorum,  which  distinguished  her 
through  life.  **  At  length,  having  received  the  sa- 
craments, and  performed  all  the  offices  of  a  sincere 

>^  Clemenein  has  gxren  a  fao-  ^  Ar^?a]o,  Historia  Palentina, 

Bimile  of  this  last  signature  of  the  MS.,  apud  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de 

qoeen,  in  the  Mem.  oe  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn.  tI.  p.  572.  —  L.  Ma- 

Hist.,  torn.  vi.  Hast.  31.  rineo,    Cosas    Memorables,     fol. 

■^  L.  Marioeo,  Cosas  Memora-  187.  —  Garibay,   Compendio,   ubi 

bles,  fol.  187.— Graribay,  Ck>mpen-  sapra. 
dio,  torn.  ii.  Ub.  19,  cap.  16. 


1504. 

Not.  98. 
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FAET  and  devout  ChrUtiaii,  she  gently  expired  a  little 
before  noon,  on  Wednesday,  November  26th,  1604, 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  and  thirtieth  of 
her  reign.'' 

^^  My  hand,"  says  Peter  Martyr,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten on  the  same  day  to  the  archbishop  of  Granada, 
<^  falls  powerless  by  my  side,  for  very  sorrow*  The 
world  has  lost  its  noblest  ornament ;  a  loss  to  be 
deplored  not  only  by  Spain,  which  she  has  so  long 
carried  forward  in  the  career  of  glory,  but  by  everj 
nation  in  Christendom ;  for  she  was  the  minor  of 
every  virtue,  the  shield  of  the  innocent,  and  an 
avenging  sword  to  the  wicked.  I  know  none  of 
her  sex,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  who  in  my 
judgment  is  at  all  worthy  to  be  named  with  this 
incomparable  woman." '^ 

No  time  was  lost  in  making  preparations  for 
transporting  the  queen's  body  unembalmed  to  Gra* 
nada,  in  strict  conformity  to  her  orders*  It  was 
escorted  by  a  numerous  cortege  of  cavaliers  and 
ecclesiastics,  among  whom  was  the  faithful  Martyr. 
The  procession  began  its  mournful  march  the  day 
following  her  death,  taking  the  route  through  Are- 
valo,  Toledo,  and  Jaen.  Scarcely  had  it  left  Medina 
del  Campo,  when  a  tremendous  tempest  set  in, 
which  continued  with  little  interruption  during  the 
whole  journey.  The  roads  were  rendered  nearly 
impassable ;  the  bridges  swept  away,  the  small 
streams  swollen  to  the  size  of  the  Tagus,  and  the 

17  IwbeDa  was  bom  April  S8d,        ^  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  879. 
1451,  and  ascended  the  throne  De- 
cember 12th,  1474. 


If  or  reoMiw 

iraiuporMd 

toGranads. 


s^r-«^r^^ 
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terel  oouitry  buried  under  a  deluge  of  water.  Nei- 
ther sun  nor  stars  were  seen  during  their  whole 
progress.  The  horses  and  mules  were  borne  down 
by  the  torrentSi  and  the  riders  in  seyeral  instances 
perished  with  them.  ^^Never^"  exclaims  Martyr, 
"  did  I  encounter  such  perils,  in  the  whole  of  my 
hazardous  pilgrimage  to  Egypt."  ^ 

At  length,  on  the  18th  of  December,  the  melan-  ^*^*y 
choly  and  way-worn  cavalcade  reached  the  place  cf 
its  destination ;  and,  amidst  the  wild  strife  of  the 
elements,  the  peaceful  remains  of  Isabella  were  laid, 
with  simple  solemnities,  in  the  Franciscan  monas- 
tery  of  the  Alhambra,  Here,  under  the  shadow  of 
those  veneraUe  Moslem  towers,  and  in  the  heart  of 
the  capital,  which  her  noble  constancy  had  recoy* 
ered  for  her  country,  they  continued  to  repose  till 
after  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  when  they  were  re* 
moved  to  be  laid  by  his  side,  in  the  stately  mauso 
leum  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Granada.  *^ 

I  shall  defer  the  review  of  Queen  Isabella's  ad* 
ministration,  until  it  can  be  done  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Ferdinand ;  and  shall  confine  myself  at 
present  to  such  considerations  on  the  prominent 
traits  of  her  character,  as  have  been  suggested  by 
the  preceding  history  of  her  life. 

Her  person,  as  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  the  Mjioa^ 
narrative,  was  of  the  middle  height,  and  well  pro- 

i9Opii8£pist.,epist.S80.— Th#  MS.,  aao  1504.— Gartbay,  Cone 

text  does  not  ezaffgetate  the  Ian*  pendio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  19,  cap.  16.  -~ 

giuige  of  the  efHatlB.  Korita,  torn.  ▼.  lib.  5,  cap.  84.  — 

so  Bemaldes,  Reyes  Cat61ico8,  Navagiero.  Viaggio,  fol.  S3. 
AiS.,cap.S01. — Carbajal,Analea, 
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PAST     portioned*     She  had  a  clear,  fresh  complexion,  with 

^ light  blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair,  —  a  style  of  beauty 

exceedingly  rare  in  Spain.  Her  features  were 
regular,  and  universally  allowed  to  be  uncommonly 
handsome.'^  The  illusion  which  attaches  to  rank, 
more  especially  when  united  with  engaging  man- 
ners, might  lead  us  to  suspect  some  exaggeration  in 
the  encomiums  so  liberally  lavished  on  hen  But 
they  would  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  justified 
by  the  portraits  that  remain  of  her,  which  combine 
a  faultless  symmetry  of  features  with  singular  sweet- 
""^ —  ness  and  intelligence  of  expression. 
H«aM.  Her  manners  were  most  gracious  and  pleasing. 
They  were  marked  by  natural  dignity  and  modest 
reserve,  tempered  by  an  affability  which  flowed 
from  the  kindliness  of  her  disposition.  She  was 
the  last  person  to  be  approached  with  undue  famil* 
iarity ;  yet  the  respect  which  she  imposed  was  min* 
gled  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  devotion  and 
love.  She  showed  great  tact  in  accommodating 
herself  to  the  peculiar  situation  and  character  of 
those  around  her.  She  appeared  in  arms  at  the 
head  of  her  troops,  and  shrunk  from  none  of  the 

^  The  Cante  of  Loe  Palacios  fri^usiosa  hennosnra,  y  en  entrant 

remarks  of  her,  '*  Fae  muger  her-  bos  se  mostrsTa  una  majestad  ve- 

mosa,  de   muj  ^fentil   cuerpo,  e  nerable,aunquea  juyziode  muchos 

Mto,  e  compoBicion."     (Heyes  la  reyna  era  de  major  hermosoia." 

Catolicos,  MS.,  cap.  201.)     Pul-  (Cosas    Memorables,    fol.    183.) 

gar,  another  contemporary,  enlo-  And  Oviedo,  who  had  likewise  fre> 

gizes  '*  el  mirar  muy  gracioeo,  y  quent  opportunities  of  i>ersonal  ob- 

Eonesto,  las  facciones  del  rostro  serration,  does  not  hesitate  to  d^ 

bien   poestas,  la  cara  toda  muy  clare,    **  En    hermosura    paettaa 

kermosa.''   (Reyes  Cat61icos,  part,  delante  de  S.  A.  todas  hs  mu^eres 

1,   cap.   4.)     L.   Marineo   says,  que  yo  he  Tisto,  ninguna  ti  taa 

'*  Todo  lo  que  ayia  en  el  rey  de  gradosa,  ni  tanto  de  ver  eomo  sa 

dignidad,  se  hallava  en  la  reyna  de  persona."    Qaincuagenas,  MS. 
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hardships  of  war.     During  the  reforms  introduced  chapteb 

into  the  religious  houses,  she  visited  the  nunneries  1 — 

in  person,  taking  her  needle-work  with  her,  and 
passing  the  day  in  the  society  of  the  inmates. 
When  travelling  in  Galicia,  she  attired  herself  in 
the  costume  of  the  country,  borrowing  for  that  pur- 
pose the  jewels  and  other  ornaments  of  the  ladies 
there,  and  returning  them  with  liberal  additions.^ 
By  this  condescending  and  captivating  deportment, 
as  well  as  by  her  higher  qualities,  she  gained  an 
ascendency  over  her  turbulent  subjects,  which  no 
king  of  Spain  could  ever  boast. 

She  spoke  the  Castilian  with  much  elegance  and 
correctness.  She  had  an  easy  fluency  of  discourse, 
which,  though  generally  of  a  serious  complexion, 
was  occasionally  seasoned  with  agreeable  sallies, 
some  of  which  have  passed  into  proverbs.^  She 
was  temperate  even  to  abstemiousness  in  her  diet, 
seldom  or  never  tasting  wine;'^  and  so  frugal  in 
her  table,  that  the  daily  expenses  for  herself  and 
family  did  not  exceed  the  moderate  sum  of  forty 
ducats.  ^^  She  was  equally  simple  and  economical 
in  her  apparel.  On  all  public  occasions,  indeed, 
she  displayed  a  royal  magnificence ;  ^  but  she  had 

'^  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  monial  of  the  baptism  and  presenta- 

torn.  vi.  Dqst.  8.  tioR  of  prince  John  at  Seville,  147B, 

^  Ibid,  ubi  supra.  as  related  by  the  good  Curate  of 

M  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  Memora-  Los  Palacios.    (lUyes  Cat61icos, 

bles,  fol.  189. »  Pulgar,  Reyes  Ca-  MS.,  cap.  32,  33. )    "  Isabella  was 

l6Iioo6,  part.  1,  cap.  4.  surrounded  and  served,"  says  Pul- 

^  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  fi^ar,  '*  by  grandees  and  lords  of  the 

lorn.  vi.  p.  323.  highest  rank,  so  that  it  was  said  she 

9B  Such    occasions    have    rare  maintained  too  great  pomp ;  pampa 

charms,  of  course,  for  the  gossiping  demasiada.^^  Reyes  Cat61icos,  part, 

chroniclers  of  the  period.     See,  1,  cap.  4. 
among  others,  the  gorgeous  cere- 

VOL.   III.  24 
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PAKT     no  rdiish  for  it  in  private,  and  she  freely  gave  away 

her  clothes'^  and  jewelsy*®  as  {Nresents  to  her  frienda. 

Naturally  of  a  sedate,  though  dieerful  temper,^ 
die  had  little  taste  for  the  frivolous  amusements, 
which  make  up  so  much  of  a  court  life ;  and,  if 
she  encouraged  the  presence  of  minstrels  and  mu- 
sicians in  her  palace,  it  was  to  wean  her  young 
nobility  from  the  coarser  Bnd  less  intellectiial  pleas- 
uses  to  which  they  were  addicted.^ 
Hot  mum.  Amoug  her  moral  qualities,  the  most  conspicuous, 
perhaps,  was  her  magnanimity.  She  betrayed 
nothing  little  or  selfish,  in  thought  or  action.  Her 
schemes  vi^re  vast,  and  executed  in  the  same  noble 
spirit,  in  which  they  were  conceived.  She  never 
employed  doubtful  agents  or  sinister  measures,  but 
the  most  direct  and  open  policy.'^  She  scorned  to 
avail  herself  of  advantages  offered  by  the  perfidy  of 
others."  Where  she  had  once  given  her  confi- 
dence, she  gave  her  hearty  and  steady  support ;  and 
she  was  scrupulous  to  redeem  any  pledge  she  had 
made  to  those  who  ventured  in  her  cause,  however 

^  Flores  quotes  a  panage  from       ^  "  Alegre,"  aaya  tbe  aoUior  of 

an  original  letterofthe  queen,  writ-  the  "Carro  de  laa  Dooaa,"  "de 

ten  8000  after  ooe  of  her  progtessee  una  alegria  honesta  y  moi  mesim- 

into  Galicia,  showing  her  habitual  da."    Ibid.,  p.  558. 
liberality  in  this  way.    "  Decid  a       so  Among  the  retainers  of  the 

dona  Luisa,  que  porqne  vengo  de  court,  Bernaldea  notices  "lamoilti- 

Galicia  desecha  de  vestidos,  no  le  tud  de  poetas,  de  trobadores,  e  m(k 

envio  para  su  hermana;  que  no  sicos  de  todas  partes."   Reyes  Ca 

tengo  i^ra  cosa  buena ;  mas  yo  ge  t6]icos,  MS.,  cap.  201. 
los  eoYiare  presto  bueoos. "     Rey-       31  <  <  Queria  que  sus  cartas  <  maa* 

nas  Cath61icas,  torn.  ii.  p.  839.  damientos  fuesen   oomplidos   con 

V  See  the  magnificent  inyentory  diligencia."    Pulgar,  Reyes  Cat6- 

£  resented  to  her  daughter-in-law,  licos,  part.  1,  cap.  4. 
(aigaret  of  Austria,  and  to  her       ^  See  a  remarkable  instance  of 

daoffhter  Maria,  queen  of  Portugal,  this,  in  her  treatment  of  the  &ith> 

apud  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  less  Juan  de  Corral,  noticed  in  Pari 

torn.  Ti.  Dust.  IS.  I.  Chapter  10,  of  this  History. 
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unpopular.     She  Bustamed  Ximeoes  iu  all  his  ob-  obaiter 

noxioufi,  but  salutary  reforms.    She  seconded  Co^  fIL— 

lumbus  in  the  prosecution  of  his  arduous  enterprise, 
and  shielded  him  from  the  calumny  of  his  enemies. 
She  did  the  same  good  service  to  her  favorite,  Gon- 
salvo  de  Cordova;  and  the  day  of  her  death  was 
felt,  andt  as  it  proved,  truly  felt  by  both,  as  the 
last  of  their  good  fortune.^  Artifice  and  duplicity 
were  so  abhorrent  to  her  character,  and  so  averse 
from  her  domestic  policy,  that  when  they  appear  in 
the  foreign  relations  of  Spain,  it  is  certainly  not 
imputable  to  hen  She  was  incapable  of  harbour- 
ing any  petty  distrust,  or  latent  malice ;  and,  al- 
though stern  in  the  execution  and  exaction  of  public 
justice,  she  made  the  most  generous  allowance,  and 
even  sometimes  advances,  to  those  who  had  person- 
aUy  injured  her.  ^ 

But  the  principle,  which  gave  a  peculiar  coloring  HcrpMr 
to  every  feature  of  Isabella's  mind,  was  piety.    It 
shone  forth  from  the  very  depths  of  her  soul  with 
a  heavenly  radiance,  which  illuminated  her  whole 
character.     Fortunately,  her  earliest  years  had  been 

^  The  melanekoly  tone  of  Co-  fmae  fittebatnr,  lege  ipso  qaan- 

lumbiiB^s  correspondence  after  the  <}aam   minus   benigno    parumqne 

qaeen's  death,  shows  too  well  the  libarali  aanqoam  regina  Tolontati 

color  of  his  fbrtnnes  and  feelings,  relaetaii  aoso.    Id  Tero  pneclaie 

(Navarrete,  Coleocion  de  Viages,  tan^uam  Terissimuin  apparoit  elati 

torn.  i.  pp.  341  et  seq.)  The  senti-  vegini.*'    Vita  Illust.  Vironim,  p. 

meots  or  the  Great  Captain  were  976. 

stfll  more  unequivocally  expressed,  ^  The  reader  may  recall  a  strik- 

aocording  to  Giovio.    *'  Nee  multis  ing  example  of  this,  in  the  early 

hide  diebus  Regina  &to  concessit,  part  of  her  leign,  in  her  great  ten- 

incredibili  cum  dolore  atque  jactn-  demess  and  forbearance  towards 

i4  ConnlTi;  nam  ab  e4  tanqnam  the  humors  of  Carillo,  archbishop 

alumnus,  ao  in  ejus  regii  edncatns,  of  Toledo,  her  quondam  friend,  bat 

eoncta  que  exoptari  poesent  viitntis  then  her  most  implacable  Ibe. 
ei  dignitatis  incrementa  ademptum 
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pAET     passed  in  the  rugged  school  of  adversity,  under  the 

'" —   eye  of  a  mother,  who  implanted  in  her  serious  mind 

such  strong  principles  of  religion  as  nothing  in  after 
fife  had  power  to  shake.  At  an  early  age,  in  the 
flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  she  was  introduced  to 
her  brother's  court ;  but  its  blandishments,  so  daz- 
sding  to  a  young  imagination,  had  no  power  over 
hers;  for  she  was  surrounded  by  a  moral  atmo- 
sphere of  purity, 

*'  Driring  far  off  eadi  thing  of  an  and  gidk."  ^ 

Such  was  the  decorum  of  her  manners,  that,  though 
encompassed  by  false  friends  and  open  enemies, 
not  the  slightest  reproach  was  breathed  on  her  fair 
name  in  this  corrupt  and  calumnious  court, 
ite  Mgotry.  She  gave  a  liberal  portion  of  her  time  to  private 
devotions,  as  well  as  to  the  public  exercises  of  re- 
ligion.'^ She  expended  large  sums  in  useful  chari- 
ties, especially  in  the  erection  of  hospitals,  and 
churches,  and  the  more  doubtful  endowments  of 
monasteries.^    Her  piety  was  strikingly  exhibited 

%  lubeUa  at  her  brother's  ooort  negodoe  de  la  goTemaoion  de  mn- 

miff  hi  well  have  sat  for  the  whole  chos  reypos  y  aenorioa,  pareacta 

of  Milton's  beaotifal  portraiture,  qne  su  vuia  era  mas  cantemplativa 

«  So  dear  to  hmrw  It  ntotly  duatlty,  jue  oOiva.    Porqoe  siempre  ee  ha 

That,  when  a  soul  Is  Ibuad  slneerelr  lo,  Hava  presente  a  las  di  vinos  oficios  T 

A  ihotttand  liveried  angete  lackey  her,  _  i.  n-i-hrft  AtK  TAmi      Kr»    t&nt* 

DriTinf  fkt  olTeach  thine  of  eln  and  gall^  •  **  paiaora  oe  iiios.    XS-ra  lanta 

And,  in  dear  dream  and  MleimiTlaioD,  SO    atenciOD  que  81  alguno  de  lOS 

Tell  her  of  thlnp  that  no  gro«  ear  can  que  celebrayao  O  caotavan  los  poai- 

nil  oft'^nVerw  with  heaTeolyhaUtania  mos,  O  otras  cosas  de  la  yg^a 
B^in  to  caat  a  beam  on  the  ootward  errata  algona  dicion  o  syllaba,  io 
_      ■*'*R*»  .        ,    -  ^     .  ^  sintia  y  lo  notava,  y  despues  coaio 

■enoe,  Ts  T  corregia.   AcostoxnbraTa  ca^ 

TIU  all  be  made  Immortal."  da  dia  dezir  todas  las  horas  can6iii- 

%  *'  Era  tanto,"  says  L.  Mari-  cas  domas  de  otras  muchas  Toti- 

neo,  '*  el   ardor  y  dili^encia  que  vas  y  extraordlDarias  defociones 

tenia  oerca   el  culto  divino,  que  qoeteoia."  Cosas  Memorables,ibl. 

aonqoo  de  dia  y  de  noche  estava  183. 

muy  ocopada  en  grandes  y  arduos  ^  Polgar,  Reyes  Cat61ioos,  pact. 
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in  that  unfeigned  humility,  which,  although  the  chaftbr 

▼ery  essence  of  our  faith,  is  so  rarely  found ;  and  

most  rarely  in  those,  whose  great  powers  and  ex- 
alted stations  seem  to  raise  them  above  the  level  of 
ordinary  mortals.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this 
is  aflbrded  in  the  queen's  correspondence  with 
Talavera,  in  which  her  meek  and  docile  spirit  is 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  Puritanical  intole- 
rance of  her  confessor."^  Yet  Talavera,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  sincere,  and  benevolent  at  heart. 
Unfortunately,  the  royal  conscience  was  at  times 
committed  to  very  different  keeping ;  and  that  hu- 
mility which,  as  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion 
to  notice,  made  her  defer  so  reverentially  to  her 
ghostly  advisers,  led,  under  the  fanatic  Torquemada, 
the  confessor  of  her  early  youth,  to  those  deep 
Uemishes  on  her  administration,  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  exile  of  the  Jews. 

But,  though  Uemishes  of  the  deepest  dye  on  her 
administration,  they  are  certainly  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  such  on  her  moral  character.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  condemn  her,  indeed,  without  condemn- 

ly  cap.  4. — Lacio   Marineoenu-  well's  coart.    The  qaeen,6T  from 

meralee  many  of  these  splendid  taking  exception  at  it,  Tindicates 

ehaiities.   (Cosas  Memorables,  fol.  herself  from  the  ffrave  impatations 

105.)    See  also  the  notices  scat-  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  and 

tered  oirer  the  ItineTar}^  (Yiageio  simplicity,  which  may  provoke  a 

in  Spagna)   of   Navagiero,  wno  smile  in  the  reader.  '*  lam  aware," 

liaTelled  through  the  oonntry  a  shecondudes,'*  that  custom  cannot 

few  years  after.  make  an  action,  bad  in  itself,  good ; 

3B  The  archbishop's  letters  are  but  I  wish  your  opinion,  whether, 

Ihtle  better  than  a  homilv  on  the  under  all  the  circumstances,  these 

atai  of  dancing,  feasting,  dressing,  can  be  considered  bad ;  that,  if  so, 

and  Uie  like,  garnished  with  scrip-  they  may  be  discontinued  in  fu- 

taral  allusions,  and  oouTeyed  in  a  ture."     See  this   curious   oorre- 

tooe  of  soar  rebuke,  that  would  spondence  in  Mem.  de  la  Aoad.  de 

have  done  credit  to  the  most  cant-  Hist.,  torn.  vi.  Bust.  13. 
ing  Roaodhead   in  GllTer  Crom- 
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PART  ing  the  age ;  for  these  very  acts  are  not  only  el- 
eused,  but  extolled  by  her  contemporaries,  as  con- 
stituting her  strongest  claims  to  renown,  and  to  the 
gratitude  of  her  country .••  They  proceeded  from 
the  principle,  openly  avowed  by  the  court  of  Rome, 
that  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith  could  atone  for 
every  crime.  This  immoral  maxim,  flowing  from 
the  head  of  the  church,  was  echoed  in  a  thousand 
Afferent  forms  by  the  subordinate  clergy,  and  greed- 
ily received  by  a  superstitious  people.*^  It  was 
not  to  be  expected,  that  a  solitary  woman,  filled 
with  natural  diffidence  of  her  own  capacity  oa 
such  subjects,  should  array  herself  against  those 
venerated  counsellors,  whom  she  had  been  taogbt 
from  her  cradle  to  look  to  as  tiie  guides  and  guar- 
dians of  her  conscience. 
Ajdtaur  However  mischievous  the  operations  of  the  In- 
quisition may  have  been  in  Spain,  its  establishment, 
m  point  of  principle,  was  not  worse  than  many 
other  measures,  which  have  passed  with  ht  less 
censure,  though  in  a  much  more  advanced  and  chr- 
ifized  age.^'    Where,  indeed,  during  the  sixteenth, 

^  Sacfa  enoomiaxxiB  become  still  Spain,  under  Uie  pontiflute  of  AF- 

more  striking  in  writers  of  sound  exanderVI.  snd  his  immediate  ore- 

«id  expansive  Tiews  like  Zurita  deoessors,  in  tlie  90th  chapter  or  his 

and  Blancas,  who,  although  flour-  eloquent  and  pMloeopbical  ''  HW- 

ishing  in  a  better  instructed  age,  toire  des  lUpuoliques  Italiennes." 

do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  the  ^^  I  borrow  almost  the  words  of 

Inquisition  '*  the  greatest  evidence  Bfr.  Hallam,  who,  noticing  the  pe- 

of  her  prudence  and  piety,  whose  nal  statutes  against  Catholics  onaer 

uncommon  utility,  not  only  Spain,  Elizabeth,  says,  **  They  estabtiah- 

but    all    Christendom,  freely    ao-  ed  a  persecution,  which  fell  not  at 

knowledged  " !  Blancas,  Common-  all  short  in  principle  of  tbat  Ibr 

tarii,  p.  263.  —  Zurita,    Ansles,  which  the  Inquisition  had  become 

iom.  T.  lib.  1,  cap.  6.  so  odious."    (Consttiutional  Hia> 

^  Sismondi  displays  the  mis-  tory  of  England,  (Paris,   1897,) 

ofaievous  influence  of  these  theolog-  vol.  i.  chap.  3.)    Even  Lord  *^ 

ical  dogmas  in  Italy,  as  well  as  leigh,  commenting  on  tiie 
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and  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  cbaptir 

was  the  principle  of  persecution  abandoned  bj  the '— 

dominant  partj,  whether  Cathdic  or  Protestant? 
And  where  that  of  toleration  asserted,  except  by 
the  weaker  ?  It  is  true,  to  borrow  Isabella's  own 
expression,  in  her  letter  to  Talavera,  the  prevalence 
of  a  bad  custom  cannot  constitute  its  apcJogj* 
But  it  should  serve  much  to  mitigate  our  condem'- 
nation  of  the  queen,  that  she  fell  into  no  greater 
error,  in  the  imperfect  light  in  which  she  lived,  than 
was  common  to  the  greatest  minds  in  a  later  and 
far  riper  period/' 

Isabella's  actions,  indeed,  were  habitually  based  S^^^SSSS 
on  principle.  Whatever  errors  of  judgment  be  im^* 
puted  to  her,  she  most  anxiously  sought  in  all  situ* 
ations  to  discern  and  discharge  her  duty.  Faithful 
in  the  dispensation  of  justice,  no  bribe  was  large 
enough  to  ward  off  the  execution  of  the  law.^  No 
motive,  not  even  conjugal  affection,  could  induce 
her  to  make  an  unsuitable  appointment  to  public 

of  examinatioii  adopted  in  certain  tamed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  aev- 

caaea  by  the   Hi^n   Commiflaion  enteenth  oentory,  by  one  of  those 

oomt,  does  not  heaitate  to  aay,  the  gifted  minda^  whose  extraordiaNT 

mtenoffatoriaa  were  *'8o  eunooaly  elevation  enabled  it  to  catch  and 

penned,  ao  fall  of  hnmehee  and  cir-  reflect  back  the  coroin|r  light  of 

eiunatancea,  aa  he  thought  the  in-  knowledge,  long  before  it  hM  fiitt- 

qniaitora  of  Spain  naed  not  aomany  en  on  the  rest  of  mankind. 

qoeations  to  comprehend  and  to  ^  The  moat  remarkable  exam- 

timp  their  preys."  Ibid.,  chap.  4.  pie  of  thia,  perhaps,  occurred  in 

^  Even  Milton,  in  hia  easay  on  the  case  of  tne  wealthy  Gralician 

the  ''  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Print-  knight,  Taues  de  Lugo,  who  en- 

iag,"  the  moet  splendid  argument,  dearoured  to  purchase  a  pardon  of 

perhaM,  the  world  had  then  wit-  the  queen  by  the  enormous  bribe 

oaseed  in  behalf  of  inteUectnal  lib-  of  40,000  doblas  of  gold.    The  at- 

erty»  would  erolude  Popery  from  tempt  failed,  though  warmly  sup- 

tbo  benefits  of  t4dexation,  as  a  re-  ported  bysome  of  the  royal  coun* 

li^on  which  the  public  good  re-  sellora.  The  story  is  well  Toached. 

qoired  at  aU  oTeots  to  be  extir-  Pulgar,  Reyes  Cat61icoB,  part,  d, 

pAted.    Such  were  the  crude  yiews  cap.  97.  —  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  Me- 

of  the  xighta  of  oonscienoe  enter-  morables,  fol.  180. 
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PART     office.^^    No  reverence  for  the  ministers  of  religion 
n. 


~  could  lead  her  to  wink  at  their  misconduct ;  ^^  nor 
could  the  deference  she  entertained  for  the  head  of 
the  church,  allow  her  to  tolerate  his  encroachments 
on  the  rights  of  her  crown.  ^  She  seemed  to  con- 
sider herself  especially  bound  to  preserve  entire  the 
peculiar  claims  and  privileges  of  Castile,  after  its 
union  under  the  same  sovereign  with  Aragon.^^ 
And  although,  ^^  while  her  own  will  was  law,"  says 
Peter  Martyr,  ^^she  governed  in  such  a  mannei 
that  it  might  appear  the  joint  action  of  both  Fer- 
dinand and  herself,"  yet  she  was  careful  never  to 
surrender  into  his  hands  one  of  those  prerogatives, 
which  belonged  to  her  as  queen  proprietor  of  the 
kingdom.^ 
^^  Isabella's  measures  were  characterized  by  that 
practical  good  sense,  without  which  the  most  bril- 
liant parts  may  work  more  to  the  woe,  than  to  the 
weal  of  mankind.  Though  engaged  all  her  life  in 
reforms,  she  had  none  of  the  failings  so  common  in 
reformers.    Her  plans,  though  vast,  were  never  vis- 

^  The  reader  may  recollect  a  stranoes  against  the  conropt  pne- 

pertinent  Olastration  of  this,  on  the  tices  and  pereonal  immorality  of 

oocasioD  of  XimeneB*8  appointment  those  who  filled  the  chair  of  St. 

to  the  primacy.  See  Part  U.  Chap-  Peter  at  this  period. 

Isr  5,  of  this  History.  ^  The  pablic  acts  of  this  reign 

^  See,  amonff  other  instances,  allbrd  repeated  evidence  of  the  pter- 

her  exemplary  chastisement  of  the  tinacity,  with  which  IsabeUa  inaast- 

eoclesiastics  of  Trazillo.    Part  I.  ed  on  reserving  the  benefits  of  the 

Chapter  12,  of  this  History.  Moorish  con^nests  and  the  Amen- 

^  Ibid.,  Parti.  Chapter 6,  Part  can  discoveries  for  her  own  aob- 
n.  Chapter  10,  et  alibi.  Indeed,  jects  of  Castile,  by  whom  and  for 
this  independent  attitude,  was  whom  they  had  been  mainly 
shown,  as  I  have  n^ore  than  once  achieved.  The  same  thin^  is  re- 
had  occasion  to  notice,  not  merely  iterated  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
ia shielding  the  rights  of  her  own  ner  in  her  testament 
crown,  but  in  the  boldest  remon-  ^  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  31. 
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Mkary.    The  best  proof  of  this  is,  that  she  lived  to  chapter 
see  most  of  them  realized.  ^^'' 

She  was  quick  to  discern  objects  of  real  utilitj. 
She  saw  the  importance  of  the  new  discovery  of 
printing,  and  liberally  patronized  it,  from  the  first 
moment  it  appeared.  *^  She  had  none  of  the  exclu- 
sive, local  prejadices,  too  common  with  her  coun- 
trymen. She  drew  talent  from  the  most  remote 
quarters  to  her  dominions,  by  munificent  rewards. 
She  imported  foreign  artisans  for  her  manufactures ; 
foreign  engineers  and  officers  for  the  discipline  of 
her  army ;  and  foreign  scholars  to  imbue  her  martial 
subjects  with  more  cultivated  tastes.  She  consult- 
ed the  usefid,  in  all  her  subordinate  regulations ;  in 
her  sumptuary  laws,  for  instance,  directed  against 
the  fashionable  extravagances  of  dress,  and  the 
ruinous  ostentation,  so  much  affected  by  the  Cas- 
tilians  in  their  weddings  and  funerals.  ^^  Lastly, 
she  showed  the  same  perspicacity  in  the  selection 
of  her  agents ;  well  knowing  that  the  best  measures 
become  bad  in  incompetent  hands. 


But,  although  the  skilful  selection  of  her  agents  gj^j^.^ 
was  an  obvious  cause  of  Isabella's  success,  yet  an- 
other, even  more  important,  is  to  be  found  in  her 


^  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  las  animas  de  los  dofiintoe"  ite, 

torn.  Ti.  p.  49.  "  P«i>loaCat6IieoBChiistiaiio8qiie 

50  The  preamble  of  one  of  her  eteemos  que  hai  otra  vida  deapses 

pragm&tkas  against  this  layish  ex-  desta,  donde  las  animas  espena 

pcnditure  at  funerals,  contains  some  iblganza  e  Tida  perdurable,  detia 

reflections  worth  quoting  for  the  hii£emot  de  curar  e  procwrar  de  ia 

evidence  they  afibrd  of  her  praotical  ganar  par  obras  merUarias,  e  no  per 

^ood  sense.    "  Nos  deseando  pro-  cotas  transkarias  e  vanas  come  son 

veer  e  remediar  al  tal  gasto  sin  hs  haoseffesio9eset$ioo$,\^  Bifeoi 

ftrovecho,  e  considerando  que  esto  de  la  Aead.  de  Hist. ,  torn.  tI.  p.  818. 
no  redunda  en  suiragio  e  alirio  de 

VOL.  III.  35 
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PART  own  vigilance  and  untiring  exertions.  During  the 
-  first  busy  and  bustling  years  of  her  reign,  these 
exertions  were  of  incredible  magnitude.  She  was 
almost  always  in  the  saddle,  for  she  made  all  her 
journeys  on  horseback ;  and  she  travelled  with  a 
rapidity,  which  made  her  always  present  on  the 
spot  where  her  presence  was  needed.  She  was 
never  intimidated  by  the  weather,  or  the  state  of 
her  own  health ;  and  this  reckless  exposure  undoubt* 
edly  contributed  much  to  impair  her  excellent  con- 
stitution. ** 

She  was  equally  indefatigable  in  her  mental 
application.  After  assiduous  attention  to  business 
through  the  day,  she  was  often  known  to  sit  up  all 
night,  dictating  despatches  to  her  secretaries.  ^  In 
the  midst  of  these  overwhelming  cares,  she  found 
time  to  supply  the  defects  of  early  education  by 
learning  Latin,  so  as  to  understand  it  without  diffi- 
culty, whether  written  or  spoken ;  and  indeed,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  competent  judge,  to  attain  a  critical 
accuracy  in  it.^  As  she  had  little  turn  for  light 
amusements,  she  sought  relief  from  graver  cares  by 


^  Her  exposure  in  this  way  on  and  Talavera,  makes  no  allasion 

one  occasion  brought  on  a  niscar-  whatever  to  such  a  complaint,  in 

riage.    According  to  Gomez,  in-  his  circumstantial  account  of  the 

dcM,  she  finally  died  of  a  painful  queen's  illness. 

iRternal  disorder,  occasioned  by  her  ^  Ferreras,    Hist.  d'Espagne, 

long  and  laborious  journeys.     (De  torn,  ▼ii*  P*  411.  —  Mem.  de  la 

Rebus  Grestis,  fol.    47.)     Giovio  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn.  vi.  p.  S9. 

adopts  the  same  account.    (Vita  ^  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  Memora> 

niost.  Yirorum,  p.  976.)    The  au-  bles,  fol.  188.  — **  Prononciaba  con 

thorities  are  good,  certainly ;  but  primor  el  latin,  y  era  tan  habil  en 

Martyr,  who  was  in  the  palace,  fa  prosodia,  que  si  erraban  algan 

with  every  opportunity  of  correct  aoento^uego  le  corregia.'*    Idem* 

information,  and  with  no  reason  for  apud  Florez,  Reynas  Cath61ica», 

concealment  of  the  truth ,  in  his  pri-  tom.  ii.  p.  834. 
Tate  correqiondence  with  TenwUa 
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some  useful  occupation  appropriate  to  ber  sex ;  and  chafteb 

she  left  ample  evidence  of  her  skill  in  this  way,  in — 

the  rich  specimens  of  embroidery,  wrought  with 
her  own  fair  hands,  with  which  she  decorated  the 
churches.  She  was  careful  to  instruct  her  daugh- 
ters in  these  more  humble  departments  of  domestic 
duty ;  for  she  thought  nothing  too  humble  to  learn, 
which  was  useful.^ 

With  all  her  high  qualifications,  Isabella  would  Herooun«»- 
have  been  still  unequal  to  the  achievement  of  her 
grand  designs,  without  possessing  a  degree  of  for- 
titude rare  in  either  sex ;  not  the  courage,  which 
implies  contempt  of  personal  danger,  —  though  of 
this  she  had  a  larger  share  than  falls  to  most  men  ;  '^ 
nor  that,  which  supports  its  possessor  under  the 
extremities  of  bodily  pain,  —  though  of  this  she 
gave  ample  evidence,  since  she  endured  the  great- 
est suffering  her  sex  is  called  to  bear,  without  a 
groan ;  ^  but  that  moral  courage,  which  sustains  the 
spirit  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity,  and,  gathering 
light  from  within  to  dispel  the  darkness,  imparts  its 
own  cheering  influence  to  all  around.     This  was 

M  If  we  are  to  believe  Floret,  1,  cap. 4.  — "No  fue  la  Reyna," 

the  king  wore  no  shirt  but  of  the  says  L.  Marineoi  "  de  animo  me- 

qoeeo's  making.    "  Preeiabaae  de  nos  fuerte  wn  sufrir  loe  dolores 

nohaTersepuestosumaridocamisa,  corporales.  rorquecomo  vofuyin- 

que  elle  no  haviesse  hOado  y  oosi-  fiormadode  las  daeiias  que  le  Servian 

do."    (Reynas  Cath61ioaA.  torn.  ii.  en  la  camara,  ni  en  los  dolores  que 

E.  833.)    If  this  be  taken  literally,  padescia  de  sos  enfermidades,  ni  en 

is  wardrobe,  considering  *he  miu-  los  del  parte  (que  es  oosa  de  grande 

dtnde  of  her  avocations,  most  have  admiracion)  nunca  la  vieron  quexar 

been  indi^rently  furnished.  se ;  antes  con  increyble  y  maravi- 

K  Among   many  evidences   of  Ikeafortalezalossufiriaydissimula- 

this,  what  other  need  be  given  than  va."  (Cosas  Memorables,  fol.  186.) 

har  conduct  at  the  famous  riot  at  To  the  same  effect  writes  the  anony- 

Segovia?    Part  I.  Chapter  6,  of  mous  author  of  the  **Carro  de  las 

this  History.  Doiias,"  apud  Mem.  de  la  Acad. 

»  Pnlgar.  Reyes  Cat61iooe,  part,  da  Hist.,  torn.  vi.  p.  650. 
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PART     shown  remarkably  in  the  stormy  season  which  ush- 

ered  in  her  accession,  as  well  as  through  the  whole 

of  the  Moorish  war.  It  was  her  voice  that  decided 
never  to  abandon  Alhama.^^  Her  remonstrances 
compelled  the  king  and  nobles  to  return  to  the 
field,  when  they  had  quitted  it,  after  an  ineffectual 
campaign.  As  dangers  and  difficulties  multiplied, 
she  multiplied  resources  to  meet  them ;  and,  when 
her  soldiers  lay  drooping  under  the  evils  of  some 
protracted  siege,  she  appeared  in  the  midst,  mount- 
ed on  her  war-horse,  with  her  delicate  limbs  cased 
in  knightly  mail ;  ^  and,  riding  through  their  ranks, 
breathed  new  courage  into  their  hearts  by  her  own 
intrepid  bearing.  To  her  personal  efibrts,  indeed, 
as  well  as  counsels,  the  success  of  this  glorious  war 
may  be  mainly  imputed ;  and  the  unsuspicious  tes- 
timony of  the  Venetian  minister,  Navagiero,  a  few 
years  later,  shows  that  the  nation  so  considered  it. 
^^  Queen  Isabel,"  says  he,  ^^  by  her  singular  genius, 
masculine  strength  of  mihd,  and  other  virtues  most 
unusual  in  our  own  sex,  as  well  as  hers,  was  not 
merely  of  great  assistance  in,  but  the  chief  cause  of 
the  conquest  of  Granada.  She  was,  indeed,  a  most 
rare  and  virtuous  lady,  one,  of  whom  the  Spaniards 
talk  far  more  than  of  the  king,  sagacious  as  he  was, 
and  uncommon  for  his  time."^ 


^  *'  Era  firme  en  bus  prop^eitos,  **  Col  durlMteo  aoetar  pnow  ed  oAiidt 

de  los  quales  se  retraia  con  cran  E^}S!S^^\i*JS^^^* 

dificahad  / '    Pulgar,  Reyea  Cat6-  Pur  troppo  mve  e  iiuoppoitabu  ■oow 

licOB,  part.  1 ,  cap.  4.  £«»  *»**«  «  ferro  Intonio  tpleade, 

«  The  reader  may  refresh  his  ■*"'***  "^oSSiSSr^SSiL 

recollection    of  Tasso's   graceful  canto  a,^^  " 

sketch  of  Erminia  in  similar  wai^  »  Viaggio,  fol.  97. 
like  panoply. 
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Happily  these  masculine  qualities  in  Isabella  did  chapter 
not  extinguish  the  softer  ones  which  constitute  the  — '—'— 
charm  of  her  sex.    Her  heart  overflowed  with  affec*  ity'  "^ "'" ' 
tionate  sensibility  to  her  family  and  friends.     She 
watched  over  the  declining  days  of  her  aged  mother, 
and  ministered  to  her  sad  infirmities  with  all  the 
delicacy  of  filial  tenderness. ^^    We  have  seen  abun- 
dant proofs  how  fondly  and  faithfully  she  loved  her 
husband  to  the  last,^^  though  this  love  was  not 
always  as  faithfully  requited.^*    For  her  children 
she  lived  more  than  for  herself;  and  for  them  too 
she  died,  for  it  was  their  loss  and  their  afflictions 
which  froze  the  current  of  her  blood,  before  age 
had  time  to  chill  it.     Her  exalted  state  did  not  re- 


M  We  find  one  of  the  first  arti- 
oles  in  the  maniaffe  treatv  with 
Ferdinand  enjoininffliim  to  cherish, 
and  treat  her  mother  with  all  roT- 
erenoe,  and  to  proTide  suitably  for 
her  royal  maintenance.  {Mem.  de 
la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn.  ti.  Apend. 
no.  1 .)  The  author  of  the  *'  Carro 
de  las  Doiias "  thus  notices  her 
tender  doTOtedness  to  her  parent, 
at  a  later  period .  "  Y  esto  me  dijo 
qaien  lo  Tido  por  sns  proprios  ojoe, 
que  la  Reyna  I)oJia  Isabel,  nuestra 
seiiora,  cuando  estaba  alii  en  Are- 
Talo  Tiaitando  a  su  madre,  ella 
misma  por  su  persona  servia  a  su 
misma  madre.  E  aqni  toroen  ejem- 
plo  loa  hijos  como  nan  de  servir  k 
sus  padres,  pues  una  Reina  tan 
poderosa  y  en  negocios  tan  arduoe 
pnesta,  tcidos  los  mas  de  los  anos 
(pnesto  todo  aparte  y  poepuesto) 
iba  a  visitar  a  su  madre  y  la  senria 
hnmilmente.*'    Viaggb,  p.  557. 

^i  Among  other  uttle  tokens  of 
matoal  afibotion,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  not  only  the  public  coin, 
but  their  fumitnre,  books,  and  oth- 
er articles  of  personal  property, 


were  stamped  with  their  initials, 
F  ds  I,  or  emblasEoned  wi^  their 
devices,  his  being  a  yoke,  and  hers 
a  sheaf  of  arrows.  (Oriedo,  Qnin- 
cuagenas,  MS.,  bat.  1,  quinc.  2, 
dial.  3.)  It  was  common,  says 
Oviedo,  for  each  party  to  take  a 
device,  whoee  initial  corresponded 
with  that  of  the  name  of  the  other ; 
as  was  the  case  here,  with  jugo 
and  Jlechas, 

®  Marineo  thus  speaks  of  the 
queen's  discreet  and  most  amiable 
conduct  in  these  delicate  matters. 
"  Amava  en  tanta  manera  al  Rey 
su  marido,  que  andava  sobre  aviso 
con  celoe  a  ver  si  el  araava  a 
otras.  Y  si  sentia  que  mirava  a 
alguna  dama  o  donzella  de  su 
casa  con  seiial  de  amores,  con 
mucha  prudencia  buscava  medios  y 
maneras  con  que  despedir  aquella 
tal  persona  de  su  casa,  con  su  mo- 
cha honrra  y  provecho."  (Cosas 
Memorables,  fol.  188.)  There  was 
unfortunately  too  much  cause  for 
this  uneasiness.  See  Part  11, 
Chanter  ^,  of  this  History. 
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PART  move  her  above  the  sympathies  of  friendship.* 
-  ~ —  With  her  friends  she  forgot  the  usual  distinctions  of 
rank,  sharing  in  their  joys,  visiting  and  consoling 
them  in  sorrow  and  sickness,  and  condescending  in 
more  than  one  instance  to  assume  the  ofljce  of  ex- 
ecutrix on  their  decease.  ^^  Her  heart,  indeed,  was 
filled  with  benevolence  to  all  mankind.  In  the 
most  fiery  heat  of  war,  she  was  engaged  in  devising 
means  for  mitigating  its  horrors*  She  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  benevolent  in- 

stitution  of  camp  hospitals ;    and  we  have  seen, 

more  than  once,  her  lively  solicitude  to  spare  the 
efiSision  of  blood  even  of  her  enemies.  But  it  is 
needless  to  multiply  examples  of  this  beautiful,  but 
familiar  trait  in  her  character.^' 
wuhaiaan  '^  ^  '^^  thcsc  morc  amiable  qualities  of  her  sex, 
Biittbeih.     ij^^^  Isabella's  superiority  becomes  most  apparent 

<9  The  best  belored  of  her  do,"  says  the  author  so  often  qnol- 
friends,  probably,  was  the  mar-  ed,  **quiera  que  faUesoia  alffuno 
chioness  of  Moya,  who,  seldom  de  los  ^randes  de  an  reyno,  o  Uffon 
separated  from  her  royal  mistress  prfncipe  Christiano,  loego  emoia- 
throagh  life,  had  the  melancholy  van  Taronessabiosyreligiosos  para 
satisfaction  of  closing  her  eyes  in  consolar  a  sus  heredores  y  deodos. 
death.  Oviedo,  who  saw  them  fire-  Y  demas  desto  se  Testian  de  ropas 
quoDtly  together,  says,  that  the  de  luto  en  testimonio  del  dolor  y 
queen  never  addressed  this  lady,  sentimiento  que  hazian."  L.  Ma- 
even  in  later  life,  with  an^  other  rineo,  Cosas  Memorables,  ibl.  185. 
than  the  eodearing  title  of  At;ai7iar-  ^  Her  humanitjr  was  shown  in 
auesaj  "  daughter  marchioness."  her  attempts  to  mitigate  the  fero- 
Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat.  I,  quinc.  dous  character  of  those  national 
1,  dial.  23.  amusements,  the   bull-fights,  the 

^  As  was  the  case  with  Carde-  popularity  of  which  throughout  the 
nas,  the  comendador  mayor,  and  country  was  too  great,  as  she  inti* 
the  grand  cardinal  Mendoza,  to  mates  in  one  of  her  letters,  to  ad- 
whom,  ss  we  have  already  seen,  mit  of  her  abolishing  them  alto- 
she  paid  the  kindest  attentions  dur-  gether.  She  was  so  much  moved 
in^  their  last  illness.  While  in  at  the  sanguinary  issue  of  one  of 
this  way  she  indulged  the  natural  these  comMs,  which  die  witness- 
dictates  of  her  heart,  she  was  care-  ed  at  Arevalo,  says  a  oontemponko 
ful  to  render  every  outward  mark  ry,  that  she  devised  a  plan,  by 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  those  guarding  the  horns  of  the  bulls,  m* 
whose  rank  or  services  entitled  preventing  aoy  serious  injury  to  the 
them  to  such  consideration.  "Quan-  men  and  horses;  and  she 
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ovet  hor  illustrious  namesake,  Elisabeth  of  £nff*  chapter 

land,^  whose  history  presents  some  features  parallel  — 

to  her  own.  Both  were  disciplined  in  early  life  by 
the  teachings  of  that  stern  nurse  of  wisdom,  adver- 
sity. Both  were  made  to  experience  the  deepest 
humiliation  at  the  hands  of  their  nearest  relative, 
who  should  have  cherished  and  protected  them. 
Both  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  on  the 
throne  after  the  most  precarious  vicissitudes*  £ach 
conducted  her  kingdom,  through  a  long  and  trium- 
phant reign,  to  a  height  of  glory,  which  it  had  never 
before  reached.  Both  lived  to  see  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  grandeur,  and  to  fall  the.  victims  of  an  in* 
consdable  melancholy;  and  both  left  behind  an 
illustrious  name,  unrivalled  in  the  subsequent  annals 
of  their  country. 

But,  with  these  few  circumstances  of  their  his* 
tory,  the  resemblance  ceases.  Their  characters 
afford  scarcely  a  point  of  contact.  Elizabeth,  in- 
heriting a  large  share  of  the  bold  and  bluff*  King 
Harry's  temperament,  was  haughty,  arrogant,  coarse, 
and  irascible ;  while  with  these  fiercer  qualities  she 
mingled  deep  dissimulation  and  strange  irresolution. 
Isabella,  on  the  other  hand,  tempered  the  dignity 
of  royal  station  with  the  most  bland  and  courteous 
manners.  Once  resolved,  she  was  constant  in  her 
purposes,  and  her  conduct  in  public  and  private  life 
was  characterized  by  candor  and  integrity.  Both 
may  be  said   to  have  shown   that  magnanimity, 

would  attend  another  of  these  speo-  ^  Isabel,  the  name  of  the  Cath* 
tades  until  thiapiecaation  had  been  olic  qaeen,  is  correctly  rendered 
adopted.     Oriedo,  Quincaagenas,    into  English  by  that  of  Elizabeth. 
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noiT  which  is  implied  bj  the  accomplishment  of  great 
-  objects  io  the  face  of  great  obstacles.  But  Eliza- 
beth was  desperately  selfish ;  she  was  incapable  of 
forgiving,  not  merely  a  real  iojurj,  but  the  slightest 
affiront  to  her  vanity  ;  and  she  was  merciless  in  ex- 
acting retribution.  Isabella,  on  the  other  hand, 
lived  only  for  others,  —  was  ready  at  all  times  to 
sacrifice  self  to  considerations  of  public  duty ;  and, 
far  from  personal  resentments,  showed  the  greatest 
condescension  and  kindness  to  those  who  had  most 
sensibly  injured  her;  while  her  benevolent  heart 
sought  every  means  to  mitigate  the  authorized  se* 
verities  of  the  law,  even  towards  the  guilty.  ^ 

Both  possessed  rare  fortitude.  Isabella,  indeed, 
was  placed  in  situations,  which  demanded  more 
frequent  and  higher  displays  of  it  than  her  rival ; 
but  no  one  will  doubt  a  full  measure  of  this  quality 
in  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Elizabeth 
was  better  educated,  and  every  way  more  highly 
accomplished  than  Isabella.  But  the  latter  knew 
enough  to  maintain  her  station  with  dignity ;  and 
she  encouraged  learning  by  a  munificent  patron- 
age. ^^  The  masculine  powers  and  passions  of  Eliz- 
abeth seemed  to  divorce  her  in  a  great  measure 

67  She  gave  evidence  of  this,  in  the  barbarities,  sometimes  prescribed 

commutation  ofthe  sentence  she  ob<  by  the  law  in  capital  execations 

tained  for  the  wretch  who  stabbed  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn,  yi, 

her  husband,  and  whom  her  fero-  Ilust.  13. 

eioQ8  nobles  would   have  put  to       ^  Hume  admits,  that,  *'  unhap- 

death,  without  the  o{)portunity  of  pily  for  literature,  at  least  for  the 

oonfession  and  absolution,  that "  his  teamed  of  this  age.  Queen  £lJaa« 

soul  might  perish  with  his  body !"  beth's  vanity  lay  more  in  shining 

(See  her  letter  to  Talavera.)    She  by  her  own  learning,  than  in  ea- 

showed  Uiis  merciful  temper,  so  oonnging  men  of  genius  by  ' 

rare  in  that  rough  age,  by  aispens-  liberality." 
ing  altogether  with  the  prelimmary 
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from  the  peculiar  attributes  of  her  sex ;   at  least  ciupTfiR 

from  those  which  constitute  its  peculiar  charm ;  for 

she  had  abundance  of  its  foiUes,  —  a  coquetry  and 
love  of  admiration,  which  age  could  not  chill ;  a 
levity,  most  careless,  if  not  criminal ;  ^  and  a  fond- 
ness for  dress  and  tawdry  magnificence  of  orna- 
ment, which  was  ridiculous,  or  disgusting,  according 
to  the  different  periods  of  life  in  which  it  was 
indulged.  ^^  Isabella,  on  the  other  hand,  distin- 
guished through  life  for  decorum  of  manners,  and 
purity  beyond  the  breath  of  calumny,  was  content 
with  the  legitimate  affection  which  she  could  in- 
spire within  the  range  6[  her  domestic  circle.  Far 
from  a  frivolous  affectation  of  ornament  or  dress, 
she  was  most  simple  in  her  own  attire,  and  seeo»d 
to  set  no  value  on  her  jewels,  but  as  they  could 
serve  the  necessities   of  the  state  ;^^   when  they 


w  Which  of  the  two,  the  reader  shades  of  human  character  ?  The 
of  the  reoords  of  these  times  may  unprejudiced  reader  maj  ^hi^ 
be  somewhat  puzzled  to  determine,  agree,  that  the  halance  or  this  jgreat 
•—If  one  need  be  convinced  how  qaeen's  good  and  bad  qoalities  is 
many  ftuoes  history  can  wear,  and  held  with  a  more  steady  and  im- 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  at  the  true  partial  hand  by  Mr.  Hiutaun  than 
one,  he  has  only  to  compare  Dr.  any  preceding  writer. 
Lingard's  account  of  this  reign  ^  The  ansuspicious  testimony 
with  Mr.  Turner's.  Much  obliqui-  of  her  g[odson,  Harrington,  places 
ty  was  to  be  expected,  indeed,  from  these  foibles  in  the  most  ludicrous 
the  avowed  apologist  of  a  persecul-  light.  If  the  well-known  story,  re- 
ed party,  like  the  former  writer,  peated  by  historians,  of  the  three 
Bat  it  attaciies,  I  fear,  to  the  latter  thousand  dresses  left  in  her  ward- 
in  more  than  one  instance,  —  as  in  robe  at  her  decease,  be  true,  or  near 
the  reign  of  Richard  III. ,  for  ex-  truth,  it  affords  a  singular  contrast 
ample.  Does  it  proceed  from  the  with  Isabella's  taste  m  these  mat- 
desire  of  saying  something  new  on  ters. 

a  beaten  topic,  where  the  new  can-  71  The  reader  will  remember  how 

not  always  be  true  ?  Or,  as  is  most  effectually  they  answered  this  pur- 

pirobable,  from  that  confiding  be-  pose  in  the  Moorish  war.  See  Part 

nevolenoe,  which  throws  somewhat  1.  Chapter  14,  of  this  History. 
of  its  own  light  oyer  the  darkest 

VOL.  III.  26 
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FABT  could  be  no  longer  useful  in  this  way,  she  gave 
~  them  away,  as  we  have  seen,  to  her  friends* 

Both  were  uncommonly  sagacious  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  ministers ;  though  Elizabeth  was 
drawn  into  some  errors  in  this  particular,  by  her 
levity,"  as  was  Isabella  by  religious  feeling.  It 
was  this,  combined  with  her  excessive  humility, 
which  led  to  the  only  grave  errors  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  latter.  Her  rival  fell  into  no  such 
errors;  and  she  was  a  stranger  to  the  amiaUe 
qualities  which  led  to  them.  Her  conduct  was 
certainly  not  controlled  by  religious  princi[de ;  and. 
though  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faith,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  say  whether  she  were  at  heart  most 
a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic.  She  viewed  religion  in 
its  connexion  with  the  state,  in  other  words,  with 
herself ;  and  she  took  measures  for  enforcing  con- 
formity  to  her  own  views,  not  a  whit  less  despotic, 
and  scarcely  less  sanguinary,  than  those  counte- 
nanced for  conscience'  sake  by  her  more  bigoted 
rival.  ^ 

This  feature  of  bigotry,  which  has   thrown  a 


^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  men-  by  examination  or  inqaisitiooi  in 

tion    the   names   of  Hatton   and  any  matterof  faith,  as  longf  as  they 

Leicester,  both  recommended  to  the  shall  profess  the  Christian  faith.*' 

first  offices  in  the  state  chiefly  by  (Tumer'sElizabeth,Tol.  u.  p.  241, 

their  personal  attractions,  and  the  note.)    One  is  reminded  of  Parson 

latter  of  whom  continued  to  main-  Thwackum's  definition  in  '*  Tona 

tain  the  highest  place  in  his  sover-  Jones,"  '*  When  I  mention  religion , 

eign's   favor  for  thirty  years  or  I  mean  the  Christian  reliffion ;  and 

more,  in  despite  of  his  total  desti-  not  only  the  Christian  refigion,  but 

tution  of  moral  worth.  ^  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and  ncM 

^  Qoeen  Elizabeth,  indeed,  in  a  only  the  Protestant  religion,  bat  the 

declarationtober  people, proclaims,  church  of  England."    It  would  be 

«We   know  not,  nor  have  any  diflScult  to  say  which  fiired  woiet, 

meaning  to  allow,  that  any  of  our  Puritans  or  Catholics^  under  thia 

subjects  should  be  molested,  either  system  of  toleration. 
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shade  over  Isabella's  otherwise  beautiful  character,  obaptbs 
might  lead  to  a  disparagement  of  her  intellectual  ,  • 
power  compared  with  that  of  the  English  queen. 
To  estimate  this  aright,  we  must  contemplate  the 
results  of  dieir  respective  reigns.  Elizabeth  found 
all  the  materials  of  prosperity  at  hand,  and  availed 
herself  of  them  most  ably  to  build  up  a  solid  fabric 
of  national  grandeur.  Isabella  created  these  mate- 
rials. She  saw  the  faculties  of  her  people  locked 
up  in  a  deathlike  lethargy,  and  she  breathed  into 
them  the  breath  of  life  for  those  great  and  heroic 
enterprises,  which  terminated  in  such  glorious  con* 
sequences  to  the  monarchy.  It  is  when  viewed 
from  the  depressed  position  of  her  early  days,  that 
the  achievements  of  her  reign  seem  scarcely  less 
than  miraculous.  The  masculine  genius  of  the 
English  queen  stands  out  relieved  beyond  its  natu- 
ral dimensions  by  its  separation  from  the  softer 
qualities  of  her  sex.  While  her  rival's,  like  some 
vast,  but  symmetrical  edifice,  loses  in  appearance 
somewhat  of  its  actual  grandeur  from  the  perfect 
harmony  of  its  proportions. 

The  circumstances  of  their  deaths,  which  were 
somewhat  similar,  displayed  the  great  dissimilarity 
of  their  characters.  Both  pined  amidst  their  royal 
state,  a  prey  to  incurable  despondency,  rather  than 
any  marked  bodily  distemper.  In  Elizabeth  it  '-'•,.  ' 
sprung  from  wounded  vanity,  a  sullen  conviction, 
that  she  had  outlived  the  admiration  on  which  she 
had  so  long  fed,  —  and  even  the  solace  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  attachment  of  her  subjects.  Nor  did 
she*  seek  consolation,  where  alone  it  was  to  be 
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PAST     found,  in  that  sad  hour.     Isabella,  on  the  other 

hand,  sunk  under  a  too  acute  sensibility  to  the  suf* 

ferings  (^  others.  But,  amidst  the  gloom,  which 
gathered  around  her,  she  looked  with  the  eye  of 
feitfa  to  the  brighter  prospects  which  unfolded  of  the 
future ;  and,  when  she  resigned  her  last  breath,  it 
was  amidst  the  tears  and  universal  lamentations  of 
her  people. 
hSaS^  '^  ^  ^^  ^^^  undying,  unabated  attachment  of  the 
nation,  indeed,  that  we  see  the  most  unequivocal 
testimony  to  the  virtues  of  Isabella.  In  the  down* 
ward  progress  of  things  in  Spain,  some  of  the  most 
ill-advised  measures  of  her  administration  have 
^  found  favor  and  been  perpetuated,  while  the  more 
salutary  have  been  forgotten.  This  may  lead  to  a 
misconception  of  her  real  merits.  In  order  to  es- 
timate these,  we  must  listen  to  the  voice  of  her 
contemporaries,  the  eyewitnesses  of  the  condi- 
tion in  which  she  found  the  state,  and  in  which 
she  left  it.  We  shall  then  see  but  one  judgment 
formed  of  her,  whether  by  foreigners  or  natives. 
The  French  and  Italian  writers  equally  join  in 
celebrating  the  triumphant  glories  of  her  reign, 
and  her  magnanimity,  wisdom,  and  purity  of 
character.  ^^     Her  own  subjects  extol  her  as  ^*  the 

74  «  Quoin  ^eoerofii,"  says  Paolo  lib.  6.)    The  loyal servUeurnotkm 

Giovio,  speaking  of  her,  **  pruden-  her  death  in  the  following  chival- 

ti«|ae  ammi  magnitadine,  tnm  pu-  rous  strain.    **  L^ao  1506,  one  des 

dicitias   et   pietatis  laude  antiauis  plus   triumphantes   et    ^lorieuses 

heroidibns  comparanda."      ( Vit«B  dames  aoi  puis  mille  ans  ait  est^  sur 

Blast.  Yirorum,  p.  S05.)  Guicciar-  terre  alia  de  Tie  a  trespas ;  ee  fut  la 

dhi  eulogizes  her  as  **  Donna  di  royne  Tsabel  de  Castule,  qui  ayd&» 

ooastissimi  eostnmi,  e  in  concetto  ie  bias  tnn^,  k  oonqaester  le  roy* 

giaodissimo  nei  Regni  sooi  di  ma-  aulme  de  Grenade  sur  les  Mores. 

gnatiimiti  a  pmdenza."    (Istoria,  Je  Teas  bien  asseurer  aux  lect^ora 
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most  brilliant  e^^etnplar  of  every  virtue,"  and  mourn  chaptbb 

XVI 

over  the  day  of  her  death  as  "  the  last  of  the  pros 

perity  and  happiness  of  their  country."^*  While 
those,  who  had  nearer  access  to  her  person,  are 
unbounded  in  their  admiration  of  those  amiable 
qnalides,  whose  full  power  is  revealed  only  in  the 
unrestrained  intimacies  of  domestic  life."^  The 
Judgment  of  posterity  has  ratified  the  sentence  of 
her  own  age.  The  most  enlightened  Spaniards  of 
the  present  day,  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  errors 
of  her  government,  but  more  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing its  merits,  than  those  of  a  less  instructed  age, 
bear  honorable  testimony  to  her  deserts  ;  and,  while 
they  pass  over  the  bloated  magnificence  of  succeed- 
ing monarchs,  who  arrest  the  popular  eye,  dwell 
with  enthusiasm  on  Isabella's  character,  as  the  most 
druly  great  in  their  line  of  princes. 


77 


de  oeste  preseDte  hvstoire,  qae  sa  authority  over  and  over  a^faln  of 

Tie  a  eatfe  telle,  qu*elle  a  bien  m€-  such  wnters  as  Marina,  Sempere, 

iil6  oonronae  de  laoxier  apr^  sa  Uorente,     Navarrete,    Qointaaa, 

moTt."  M^moiiesde  Bayard,  chap,  and  others,  who  have  done  sach 

S6. — See  dao  Comiois,  MImoiies,  honor  to  the  literatme  of  Spain  in 

ehap.  23.  —  Navagiero,   Yiaggio,  the  j^reseot  century.     It  will  be 

Ibl.  97.  — -et  al.  auct.  sufficient,  however,  to  advert  to  the 

7^  I  borrow  the  words  of  one  con«  remarkable  tribute  paid  to  Isabel- 
temporary  ;  "  Quo  quidem  die  om-  la's  character  by  the  Royal  Span- 
MOB  uispaDifle  felidtas,  omne  decns,  ish  Academy  of  History  ;  who  in 
omnium  virtutum  pulcherrimum  1805  appointed  their  late  secretary, 
nectmen  inteiiit;"  (L.  Marineo,  Cleraendn,  to  deliver  a  eulogy  on 
CoaasMemorables,  lib.  21,)  —  and  that  illustrious  theme;  and  who 
the  sentiments  of  til,  raised  a  still  nobler  monument  to 

^  If  the  reader  needs  further  her  memory,  by  the  publication,  in 

testimony  of  this,  he  will  find  abun-  1821,  of  the  various   documents 

danoe  collected  by  the  indefatigable  compiled  by  him  for  theillustratioa 

Clemencin,  in  the  21st  Ilust.  of  the  of  her  reign,  as  a  separate  volume 

Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist. ,  torn.  vi.  of  their  vuuable  Memoirs. 

^It  would  be  easy  to  cite  the 
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fERBINAin)  REGENT.  — ms  SECOND  MARRIAGE.  —  DISSENSIONS 
WITH  PHILIP. -RESIGNATION  OF  THE  REGENCY 

1504—1506. 

Ferdinand  Regent,— Philippe  Pxetennone. — Ferdinaad's  Ferplenliee. 
Impolitic  Treaty  with  France.  —  The  King's  neoond  Marriage.—* 
Landing  of  Philip  and  Joanna.  —  Unpopnlarity  of  Ferdinand.  — 
His  Interview  with  his  Son-in-law. — He  resigns  the  Regency. 

FART         The  death  of  Isabella  gives  a  new  complexion  to 

our  history,  a  principal  object  of  which  has  been  the 

illustration  of  her  personal  character  and  public  ad- 
ministration. The  latter  part  of  the  narrative,  it  is 
true,  has  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  foreign 
relations  of  Spain,  in  which  her  interference  has 
been  less  obvious  than  in  the  domestic.  But  still 
we  have  been  made  conscious  of  her  presence  and 
parental  supervision,  by  the  maintenance  of  order, 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Her 
death  will  make  us  more  sensible  of  this  influence ; 
since  it  was  the  signal  for  disorders,  which  even  the 
genius  and  authority  of  Ferdinand  were  unable  to 
suppress. 

While  the  queen's  remains  were  yet  scarcely 
cold.  King  Ferdinand  took  the  usual  measures  for 
announcing  the  succession.    He  resigned  the  crown 
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of  Castile,  which  he  had  worn  with  so  much  glory  ciuptbr 

for  thirty  years.     From  a  platform  raised  in  the ~ 

great  square  of  Toledo,  the  heralds  proclaimed,  with 
sound  of  trumpet,  the  accession  of  Philip  and  Jo- 
anna to  the  Castilian  throne,  and  the  royal  stand- 
ard was  unfurled  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  in  honor 
of  the  illustrious  pair.  The  king  of  Aragon  then 
publicly  assumed  the  title  of  administrator  or  gov- 
ernor of  Castile,  as  provided  by  the  queen's  testa- 
ment, and  received  the  obeisance  of  such  of  the 
nobles  as  were  present,  in  his  new  capacity.  These 
proceedings  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  on  which  the  queen  expired.  ^ 

A  circular  letter  was  next  addressed  to  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  requiring  them,  after  the  customary 
celebration  of  the  obsequies  of  their  late  sovereign, 
io  raise  the  royal  banners  in  the  name  of  Joanna ; 
and  vmts  were  immediately  issued  in  her  name, 
without  mention  of  Philip's,  for  the  convocation  of 
a  cortes  to  ratify  these  proceedings.' 

The  assembly  met  at  Toro,  January  11th,  1505.    isos. 
The  queen's  will,  or  rather  such  clauses  of  it  as 
related  to  the  succession,  were  read  aloud,  and  re- 
ceived the,  entire  approbation  of  the  commons,  who, 
together  with  the  grandees   and   prelates  present. 


1  Gomez,  De  Rebus  Gestis,  fol.    scribunt ;  alii,  rem  noYam  admi- 


Anales,  MS. ,  ano  1504.  —  Sando-  being  a  foreigner,  antil  he  should 

Tal,  Hist,  del  Emp.  Carlos  V.,  torn,  hare  taken  the  customary  oath  to 

i.  p.  9.  respect  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and 

*'  SapientiflB  alii,"  says  Martyr,  especially  to  confer  office  on  none 

in  allusioii  to  those  prompt  pro-  but  native  Castilians.  Zarita,Anar 

eeedings,  *'  et  summs  bonitati  ad-  les,  torn.  t.  lib.  6,  cap.  84. 
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PAST      took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Joanna  as  queen 

Hi and  lady  proprietor,  and  to  Philip  as  h^  husband. 

They  then  determined  that  the  exigency,  contem- 
plated in  the  testament,  of  Joanna's  incapacity, 
actually  existed,'  and  proceeded  to  tender  their 
homage  to  King  Ferdinand,  as  the  lawful  governor 
of  the  realm  in  her  name.  The  latter  in  turn  made 
the  customary  oatli  to  respect  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  whole  was  terminated  by 
an  embassy  from  the  cortes,  with  a  written  ac- 
count of  its  proceedings,  to  their  new  sovereigns 
in  Flanders.^ 

All  seemed  now  done,  that  was  demanded  for 
giving  a  constitutional  sanction  to  Ferdinand's  au- 
thority as  regent.  By  the  written  law  oi  the  land, 
the  sovereign  was  empowered  to  nominate  a  regen- 
cy, in  case  of  the  minority  or  incapacity  of  the  heir 
apparent.^  This  had  been  done  in  the  present  in- 
stance by  Isabella,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
the  cortes,  made  two  years  previously  to  her  death. 
It  had  received  the  cordial  approbation  of  that 
body,  which  had  undeniable  authority  to  control 
such  testamentary  provisions.^     Thus,  from  the 

3  The  maternal  tenderness  and       ^  Siete  Partidas,  ^ait.  9,  tit.  15, 
delicacy,  which  had  led  Isabella    ley  3. 

to  allnae  to  her  daughter's  infirmi-  Goiociardini,  with  the  ignorance 

ty  only  in  yery  general  terms,  are  of  the  Spanish  constitution  natural 

wdl  remarked  by  the  cortes.    See  enough  in  a  foreigner,  disputes  the 

the  copy  of  the  original  act  in  Zn-  queen's  right  to  make  any  such 

rita,  torn.  yi.  lib.  6,  cap.  4.  settlement.    Istoria,  lib.  7. 

4  Abaica,   Reyes  de  Aragon,  ^  See  the  whole  subject  of  the 
torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  16,  sec.  8.  —  powers  of  cortes  in  this  psnicnlar, 
Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  yi.  lib.  6,  c^>.  as  discussed  yery  fully  awl  satisfao* 
S.^A^ffina,  Teoria,  part.9,c^>.4.  torily  by  Marina,  Teoria,  part.  2 
—  Mariana,  Hist,  de  £roa5a,  torn.  cap.  13. 

u.  Ub.98,C8p.  lS.-Suid(ml,Hi8t. 
del  Etaip.  Cailos  V.,  torn.  i.  p.  9. 
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first  to  the  last  stage  of  the  proceeding,  the  whole  chaptidr 
had  gone  on  with  a  scrupulous  attention  to  cousti-  — ~  ' 
tutioDal  fbrins.    Yet  the  authority  of  the  new  re- 
gent was  far  from  being  firmly  seated ;  and  it  was 
the  conviction  of  this,  which  bad  led  him  to  accel* 
erate  measures. 
Many  of  the  nobles  were  extremely  dissatisfied  DiMM»um 

^  of  the  Do> 

with  the  queen's  settlement  of  the  regency,  which  ^^ 
had  taken  air  before  her  death ;  and  they  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  send  to  Flanders  before  that 
ereot,  and  invite  PUlip  to  assume  the  government 
himself,  as  the  natural  guardian  of  his  wife/  These 
discontented  lords,  if  they  did  not  refuse  to  join  in 
Jie  public  acts  of  acknowledgment  to  Ferdinand  at 
Toro,  at  least  were  not  reserved  in  intimating  their 
dissatisfaction.^  Among  the  most  promin*^nt  were 
the  marquis  of  Villena,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
been  nursed  to  &clion  from  the  cradle,  and  ibe 
duke  of  Najara,  both  potent  nobles,  whose  broad 
domains  had  been  grievously  clipped  by  the  re- 
sumption of  the  crown  lands  so  scrupulously  en- 
forced by  the  late  government,  and  who  looked 
forward  to  their  speedy  recovery  under  the  careless 
rule  of  a  young,  inexperienced  prince,  like  Philip  • 

But  the  most  efficient  of  his  partisans  was  Don  nM  jom 
Juan  Manuel,  Ferdinand's  ambassador  at  the  court 

7  Bernaldez,  Reyes  Cal61icos,  woaM  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  a 

MS.,  cap.  303.  —  Abarca,  Reyes  subsequent  passage.  Comp.caD.4. 

de    Aragon,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  •  Isabella  in  her  will  particularly 

15,  aec.  3.  —  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  enjoins  on  her  successors  nerer  to 

Cplst.,  epist.  274, 277.  alienate  or  to  restore  the  crown 

0  Zuriu's  assertion,  that  all  the  lands  recovered  from  the  mazqai- 

nobility  present  did  homage  to  Fer-  sate  of  Villena.    Dormer,  Discor- 

dinand,  (Anales,  torn.  ti.  cap.  3,)  sns  Varins,  p.  331. 
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PART  of  Maximilian.  This  nobleman,  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  in  Castile,  was  a 
person  of  uncommon  parts ;  restless  and  intriguing, 
plausible  in  his  address,  bold  in  his  plans,  but  ez^ 
ceedingly  cautious,  and  e?en  cunning,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  them.  He  had  formerly  insinuated  him 
self  into  Philip's  confidence,  during  his  visit  to 
Spain,  and,  on  receiving  news  of  the  queen's  death, 
hastened  without  delay  to  join  him  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. 

Through  his  means,  an  extensive  correspondence 
was  soon  opened  with  the  discontented  Castilian 
ords ;  and  Philip  was  persuaded,  not  only  to  assert 
his  pretensions  to  undivided  supremacy  in  Castile, 
but  to  send  a  letter  to  his  royal  father-in-law,  re- 
quiring ^im  to  resign  the  government  at  once,  and 
retire  into  Aragon.^^  The  demand  was  treated 
.  with  some  contempt  by  Ferdinand,  who  admon- 

M  **  Nor  was  itsafficieDt,"  aays  Carbml,  a  member  of  the  royal 
Dr.  Robertson,  in  allusion  to  Phil-  conocil,  and  who  was  present,  as  ha 
ip*s  pretensions  to  the  government,  expressly  declares,  at  the  approval 
*<  to  oppose  to  these  just  rights,  of  the  testament,  *'  a  cuyo  otorea- 
and  to  the  inclination  or  the  people  miento  y  aun  ordenadon  me  b»- 
of  Castile,  the  authority  of  a  testa-  11^,"  has  transcribed  the  whole  of 
ment,  the  genuineness  of  vMh  was  the  document  in  his  Annals,  with 
wrluqfs  doubtful^  and  its  contents  to  the  signatures  of  the  notary  and 
him  appeared  certainly  to  be  iniqni-  the  seven  distinguished  persons 
toas."  (History  of  the  Reign  of  who  witnessed  its  execution.  0or- 
the  Emperor  Charles  v.,  (London,  mer,  the  national  historiographer 
1796,)  vol.  ii.  p.  7.)  Bnt  who  ever  of  Aragon,  has  published  the  in- 
intimated  a  doubt  of  its  genuine-  strument,  with  the  same  minuteness 
ness,  before  Dr.  Robertson  ?  Cer-  in  his  "  Discnrsos  Varies,"  "  from 
tainly  no  one  living  at  that  time ;  authentic  MSS.  in  his  possession," 
for  the  will  was  produced  before  **  escrituras  autenticas  en  mi  po- 
oortes,  by  the  royal  secretary,  in  the  der."  Where  the  original  is  now 
session  mimediately  following  the  to  be  found,  or  whether  it  be  in  ex- 
queen's  death ;  and  Zurita  has  pre-  istence,  I  have  no  knowledge.  Th« 
served  the  address  of  that  body,  codicil,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the 
commenting  on  the  part  of  its  con-  queen's  signature,  is  still  extant  in 
tents  relaung  to  the  succession.  Uie  Royal  library  at  Madrid 
(Analee,  torn.  vi.  cap.  4.)    Dr. 
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isbed  him  of  his  incompetency  to  govern  a  nation  cuaptee 

like  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  understood  so  little,  — 

but  urged  him  at  the  same  time  to  present  himself 
before  them  with  his  wife,  as  soon  as  possible." 

Ferdinand's  situation,  however,  was  far  from  Hhptrty 
comfortable.  Philip's,  or  rather  Manuel's,  emissa- 
ries, were  busily  stirring  up  the  embers  of  disaffec- 
tion. They  dwelt  on  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  the  free  and  lavish  disposition  of  Philip,  which 
they  contrasted  w||h  the  parsimonious  temper  of 
the  stern  old  CatiUan^^^^^  had  so  long  held  them 
under  his  yoke.^*  Ferdinand,  whose  policy  it  had 
been  to  crush  the  overgrown  power  of  the  nobility, 
and  who,  as  a  foreigner,  had  none  of  the  natural 
claims  to  loyalty  enjoyed  by  his  late  queen,  was 
extremely  odious  to  that  jealous  and  haughty  body. 
The  number  of  PhMip's  adherents  increased  in  it 
every  day,  and  soon  comprehended  the  most  con- 
siderable names  in  the  kingdom. 

The  king,  who  watched  these  symptoms  of  dis- 
affection with  deep  anxiety,  said  little,  says  Martyr, 
but  coolly  scrutinized  the  minds  of  those  around 
him,  dissembling  as  far  as  possible  his  own  senti- 
ments." He  received  further  and  more  unequiv- 
ocal evidence,  at  this  time,  of  the  alienation  of  his 
son-in-law.    An  Aragonese  gentleman,  named  Con- 

u  Peter  Martyr,  Opos  Epist.,  mm  potentiA  fraitaroe,  qaam  sab 

epwt.  382.  —  Zariu,  Anales,  torn,  aostero  et  parum  liberali,  nt  aie- 

tT   lib.  6,  cap.  1.  — Gomes,  De  htaii,  sene  Oatalano.**    VitaSlint. 

Rebus  Gestis,  fol.  53.  —  Mariana,  Yiroraro,  p.  S77. 
Hist,  de  Espana,  torn.  ii.  lib.  S8,        ^  **  Rex  qaneonqoe  Tmant  at- 

eap.  13.  que  ordiuntur,  sentU,  disaimulat  et 

19  «  Ezistimantes,"  says  GioTio,  animos  omniun  tadtiis  aonitatur/* 

**  sab  ilorentisaimo  ja?ene  rege  ali-  Opus  ESpist*.,  epist.  389. 
qnanto  liberius  atque  lioentins  ipso- 
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PART     chillos,  whom  he  had  placed  near  the  person  of  his 

'■ —  daughter,  obtained  a  letter  from  her,  in  which  she 

approved  in  the  fullest  manner  of  her  father'3  re- 
taining the  adminisJLration  of  the  kingdcMlu  Th« 
letter  was  betrayed  to  Philip ;  the  unforiunafte  sec- 
retary was  seized  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon^  and 
Joanna  was  placed  under  a  rigorous  ooninementt 
which  mnch  aggravated  her  malady.'^ 
SitkSST  With  this  affront,  the  king  received  also  the 
cSiSo^  alarming  intelligence,  that  the  emperor  Maximilian 
and  his  son  Philip  were  tampering  with  the  fidelity 
of  the  Great  Captain ;  endeavouring  to  secure  Na- 
ples in  any  event  to  the  archduke,  who  claimed  it 
as  the  appurten?mce  of  Castile,  by  whose  armies  its 
conquest,  in  fact,  had  been  achieved.  There  were 
not  wanting  persons  of  high  standing  at  Ferdi- 
nand's court,  to  infuse  suspicions,  however  unwar^ 
rantable,  into  the  royal  mind,  of  the  loyalty  of  his 
viceroy,  a  Castilian  by  bbth,  and  who  owed  his 
elevation  exclusively  to  the  queen." 

The  king  was  still  further  annoyed,  by  reports  of 
the  intimate  relations  subsisting  between  his  old 
enemy,  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  Philip,  whose  chil- 
dren were  affianced  to  each  other.  The  French 
monarch,  it  was  said,  was  prepared  to  support  his 
ally  in  an  invasion  of  Castile,  for  the  recovery  of 

14  Abaica,  Rejflt  de  Angon,  U  Oksmo,  Vitm  Blm.  ViraroM, 

Uhd.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  15,  sec  4.  —  pp.  876-977.  —  ZurUa,  Aaaka, 

lAimm,  luatorias,  tom.  i.  lib.  1,  xam,  vi.  lib.  6, cap.  6,  11.  <—  UHoa, 

eap.   18. —  Peter   Martyr,    Opua  Vila  de  Carlo  V.,.fol.  85.--- Abar- 

Epist.,  ^iat.  986.  —  Zarita,  Ana-  oa,  Regres  de  Angou,  tom.  ii.  wt 

laa,  torn.  tI.  lib.  6,  cap.  S.-^Ovi*  30,  oap.  16,  sec.  3. 
edo,  Quinoaagenaa,  MS.,  bat.  1, 
qninc.  3,  dial.  4^.  -^Oviedoiiid  Um 
story  from  Conchilloe's  brother. 
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bb  rights,  by  a  diversion  in  his  favor  on  the  side  cujutibe 
ot  Roussillon,  as  well  as  of  Naples. ^^  ,  ^^^ 

The  Catholic  king  felt  sorely  perplexed  by  these 
muItipKed  embarrassments..  During  the  brief  pe^ 
riod  of  his  regency,  he  had  endeavoured  to  recooir 
mend  himself  to  the  people  by  a  strict  and  impar- 
tial administration  of  the  laws,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order.  The  people,  indeed,  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  a  government,  under  which  they 
had  been  protected  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
aristocracy  more  effectually  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod. They  had  testified  their  good-will  by  the 
alacrity,  with  which  they  confirmed  Isabella's  testa 
mentary  dispositions,  at  Toro.  But  all  this  served 
only  to  sharpen  th«  aversion  of  the  nobles.  Some 
of  Ferdinand's  counsellors  would  have  persuaded 
him  to  carry  measures  with  a  higher  hand.  They 
urged  him  to  reassume  the  title  of  King  of  Castile, 
which  he  had  so  long  possessed  as  husband  of  the 
late  queen ;  ^^  and  others  even  advised  him  to  as* 
semble  an  armed  force,  which  should  overawe  all 
opposition  to  his  authority  at  home,  and  secure  the 
country  from  invasion.  He  had  facilities  for  this  in 
the  disbanded  levies  lately  returned  from  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  a  considerable  body  drawn  from  his  na- 
tive dominions  of  Aragon,  waiting  his  orders  on  the 


M  Peter  Martyr,  Opos  Eptst.,  nand's  pretensions  to  the  regal  an- 

epist.  300.  -^  Boonaooorai,  Diaiio,  diority  and  title,  less  as  hus&nd  of 

p.  04.  the  late  queen,  than  as  the  lawful 

n  Thevice-chanoellor  Alonsode  flnardian  and  administrator  of  his 

]a  Caballeria,  prepared  an  elabo-  daughter.     See   Zorita,    Anales, 

nuo  argument  m  support,  of  Ferdi-  torn.  vi.  cap.  14. 
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PART     frontier^®     Such  violent  measures,  however,  were 

•>- repugnant  to  his  habitual   policy,  temperate  and 

cautious.  He  shrunk  from  a  contest,  in  which 
even  success  must  bring  unspeakable  calamities  on 
the  country ;  '^  and,  if  he  ever  seriously  entertained 
such  views,^  he  abandoned  them,  and  emfdoyed 
his  levies  on  another  destination  in  Africa.*^  His 
situation,  however,  grew  every  hour  more  critical. 
Alarmed  by  rumors  of  Louis's  military  preparations, 
for  which  liberal  supplies  were  voted  by  the  states 
general ;  trembling  for  the  fate  of  his  Italian  pos- 
sessions ;  deserted  and  betrayed  by  the  great  nobil- 
ity at  home ;  there  seemed  now  no  alternative  left 
for  him  but  to  maintain  his  ground  by  force,  or 
to  resign  at  once,  as  required  b^  Philip,  and  retire 
into  Aragon.  This  latter  course  appears  never  to 
have  been  contemplated  by  him.  He  resolved  at 
all  hazards  to  keep  the  reins  in  his  own  grasp,  in- 
fluenced in  part,  probably,  by  the  consciousness  of 
his  rights,  as  well  as  by  a  sense  of  duty,  which  for- 

^  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  6,  afibrd  the  slightest  grouod  for  it." 

cap.  5,   15.  —  Lanuza,  Hlstorias,  (Vol.  ii.  p.  286^  note.)    Ne?erthe- 

torn.  i.  lib.  1,  cap.  18.  less,  this  is  so  stated  hy  Ferreras, 

19  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  (Hi8t.d'E8pagne,tom.viii.p.282,) 

epist.  391.  who    is    supported    bj  Mariana, 

^  Robertson  speaks  with  confi-  (Hist,  de  Espafia,  torn.  ii.  lib.  28, 
dence  of  Ferdinand's  intention  to  cap.  16,)  and,  in  the  most  unequiv- 
**  oppose  Philip's  landing  by  force  ocal  manner,  by  Ziurita,  (Aoalee, 
of  aims,"  (History  of  Charles  V.,  torn.  vi.  lib.  6,  cap.  21,)  a  miM^ 
▼oL  ii.  p.  13,)  ao  imputation,  which  higher  authority  than  either.  Mar- 
has  brought  a  heavy  judgment  on  tyr,  it  is  true,  whom  Dr.  Dunham 
the  historian's  head  from  the  clever  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted 
author  of  the  '*  History  of  Spain  on  this  occasion,  declares  that  tlie 
and  Portu^."  (Lardner's  Cabinet  king  had  no  design  of  resorting  to 
Cyclopedia.)  **  All  this,"  says  force.  See  Opus  Epist.,  epiat. 
the  latter,  "  is  at  variance  with  291,  305. 

both  truth  and   probability  ;    nor  91  Bernaldez,  Reyes  Cat61icoft 

does  Ferreras,  the  only  authority  MS.,  cap.  202.— Carbajal,Anale9 

cited  for  this  unjust  declamation,  MS.,  auo  1505. 
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bade  him  to  resifn  the  trust  he  had  voluntarily  as-  cHAim 

sumed  into  such  incompetent  hands  as  those  of '— 

Philip  and  his  counsellors ;  and  partly,  no  doubt, 
by  natural  reluctance  to  relinquish  the  authority, 
which  he  had  enjoyed  for  so  many  years.  To  keep 
it,  he  had  recourse  to  an  expedient,  such  as  neither 
friend  nor  foe  could  have  anticipated. 

He  saw  the  only  chance  of  maintaining  his  pres-  propoMi* 

"^  O  IT  1^  ^  MOM 

ent  position  lay  in  detaching  France  from  the  in-  »"'*^- 
terests  of  Philip,  and  securing  her  to  himself.  The 
great  obstacle  to  this  was  their  conflicting  claims 
on  Naples.  This  he  purposed  to  obviate  by  propo- 
sals of  marriage  to  some  member  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, in  whose  favor  these  claims,  with  the  consent 
of  King  Louis,  might  be  resigned.  He  according- 
ly despatched  a  confidential  envoy  privately  into 
France,  with  ample  instructions  for  arranging  the 
preliminaries.  This  person  was  Juan  de  Enguera, 
a  Catalan  monk  of  much  repute  for  his  learning, 
and  a  member  of  the  royal  council." 

^  Before  ireDturlDg  on  this  step,  his  legitimate  daofihter.    See  Car- 
it  was  currently  reported,  that  Fer-  bajal,  (Anales,  MS.,  alio  1474,) 
dinand  bad  offiired  nis  hand,  though  the  only  authority  for  this  last  m 
unsuccessfully,  to  Joanna  Beltrane-  mor. 

ja,  Isabella's  unfortunate  competi-       Robertson  has  given  an  incau- 

tor  for  the  crown  of  Castile,  who  tious  credence  to  the  first  story, 

sdll  surTived  in  Portugal.   (Zurita,  which  has  brought  Dr.  Dunham's 

Anales,  Uirn.  vi.  lib.  6,  cap.  14. —  iron  flail  somewhat  unmercifully  on 

Mariana,  Hist,  de  E2spaiia,  tom.  ii.  his  shoulders  again ;  yet  his  easy 

lib.  28,  cap.  13.  — et  al.)     The  re-  faith  in  the  matter  may  find  some 

port  originated,  doubtless,  in  the  palliation,    at   least   sufficient    to 

malice  of  the  Castilian  nobles,  who  screen  him  from  the  charge  of  wil- 

wished  in  this  way  to  discredit  the  ful  misstatement,  in  the  &ct,  that 

luDg  still  more  with  the  people.   It  Clemencin,  a  native  historian,  and 

received,  perhaps,  some  degree  of  a  most  patient  and  fair  inquirer  af- 

credit  from  a  silly  story,  in  ciicu-  ter  truth,  has  come  to  the  same 

lation,  of  a  testament  of  Henry  IV.  conclusion.     (Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de 

having  lately  oome into  Ferdinand's  Hist.,  tom.  vi.  Ilust.  19.)     Both 

poaeession,  avqwing  Joanna  to  be  writers  rely  on  the  authority  of 
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PART     complete  amnesty  should  be  granted  by  him  to  the 
"'       lords  of  the  Angevin  or  French  party  in  NapleSy 
who  should  receive  full  restitution  of  their  confis- 
cated honors  and  estates.     A  mutual   treaty  of 
alliance  and  commerce  was  to  subsist  henceforth 
between  France  and  Spain,  and  the  two  monarchs, 
holding  one  another,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  in- 
strument, ^*  as   two  souls,  in  one  and  the   same 
body,"  pledged  themselves  to  the  maintenance  and 
defence  of  their  respective  rights  and  kingdoms 
against  every  other  power  whatever.     This  treaty 
was  signed  hj  the  French  king  at  Blois,  October 
12th,  1606,  and  ratified  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
at  Segovia,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month.  *^ 
iMimpoiteF       Such  were   the  disgraceful  and  most  impolitic 
terms  of  this  compact,  by  which  Ferdinand,  in  order 
to  secure  the  brief  possession  of  a  barren  authority* 
and  perhaps  to  gratify  some  unworthy  feelings  of 
reveiSge,  was  content  to  barter  away  all  those  solid 
advantages,  flowing  from  the  union  of  the  Spanish 
monarchies,  which  had  been  the  great  and  wise 
object  of  his  own  and  Isabella's  policy.     For,  in 
the  event  of  male  issue, —  and  that  he  should  have 
issue  was  by  no  means  improbable,  considering  he 
was  not  yet  fifty-four  years  of  age,  —  Aragon  and 
its  dependencies  must  be  totally  severed  from  Cas- 
tile.^    In  the  other  alternative,  the  splendid  Italian 

V  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  conqois  par  Ferdinand  ^toient  con- 
torn.  iT.  no.  AOf  pp.  72-74.  quotes  de   communaiit6,  doat     la 

V  These  dependencies  did  not  moiti6  appartenoit  an  mari,  et  la 
embrace,  however,  the  half  of  Gra-  moiti^  auz  enfans."  (Riyalit^,  torn. 
nada  and  the  West  Indies,  as  sup-  iy.  p.  306.^  Such  are  the  ^ernsa 
posed  by  Mons.  Graillard,  who  misconceptions  of  fact,  on  'which 
gravely  assures  us,  that  **  Les  ^tats  this  writer's  speculations  rest  \ 
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conquests,  which  after  such  cost  of  toil  and  treasure  chaptbs 

be  had  finally  secured  to  himself,  must  be  shared  !_. 

with  his  unsuccessful  competitor.  In  any  event,  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  such  an  indemnification  of 
the  Angevin  faction  in  Naples,  as  must  create  inex- 
tricable embarrassment,  and  inflict  great  injury  on 
his  loyal  partisans,  into  whose  hands  their  estates 
had  already  passed.  And  last,  though  not  least,  he 
dishonored  by  this  unsuitable  and  precipitate  alli- 
ance his  late  illustrious  queen,  the  memory  of  whose 
transcendent  excellence,  if  it  had  faded  in  any  de- 
gree from  his  own  breast,  was  too  deeply  seated  in 
those  of  her  subjects,  to  allow  them  to  look  on  the 
present  union  otherwise  than  as  a  national  indig- 
nity. 

So,  indeed,  they  did  regard  it ;  although  the  peo- 
ple of  Aragon,  in  whom  late  events  had  rekindled 
their  ancient  jealousy  of  Castile,  viewed  the  match 
with  more  complacency,  as  likely  to  restore  them 
to  that  political  importance  which  had  been  some- 
ivhat  impaired  by  the  union  with  their  more  power- 
fill  neighbour.^ 

The  European  nations  could  not  comprehend  an 
arrangement,  so  irreconcilable  with  the  usual  saga- 
cious policy  of  the  Catholic  king.  The  petty  Italian 
powers,  who,  since  the  introduction  of  France  and 
Spain  into  their  political  system,  were  controlled  by 
tbem  more  or  less  in  all  their  movements,  viewed 
this  sinister  conjunction  as  auspicious  of  no  good  to 


S7  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  n.  lib.  6,  cap.  19.  —  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Eb- 
panay  torn.  ii.  lib.  88,  cap.  16. 
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tABx     thek  inteiests  or  independeiice.     As  for  the  areh- 

duke  Philip,  he  could  scarcely  credit  the  possibility 

of  this  desperate  act,  which  struck  off  at  a  blow  so 
rich  a  portion  of  his  inheiritance*  He  soon  received 
conflrmatton,  however,  of  its  truth,  by  a  probibi 
tion  from  Louis  the  Twelfth,  to  attempt  a  passage 
through  his  dominions  into  Spain,  until  he  should 
come  to  some  amicable  understanding  with  his 
father-in-law.  ^ 
coueord  of  Philip,  Off  rather  Manuel,  who  exercised  unbound' 
ed  influence  over  his  counsels,  saw  the  necessity 
BOW  of  temporizing.  The  correspondence  was  re- 
sumed with  Ferdinand,  and  an  arrangement  was  at 
length  concluded  between  the  parties,  known  as 
the  concord  of  Salamanca,  November  24th,  1505* 
The  substance  of  it  was,  that  CastSe  should  be 
governed  in  the  joint  names  of  Ferdmand,  Philip, 
and  Joanna,  but  that  the  first  should  be  entitled,  as 
his  share,  to  one  half  of  the  public  revenue.  This 
treaty,  executed  in  good  faith  by  the  Catholic  king, 
was  only  intended  by  Philip  to  lull  the  suspicions 
of  the  former,  until  he  could  effect  a  landing  in  the 


>S  Abaroa,  Reyes  de  Aragon,  tan  eonquests,^' &o.    Heoencludes 

iDoa.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  15,  sec.  8. —  with  this  appeal  to  him.     **  Sit 

Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  6,  cap.  satis,  fili,  pervagatun ;  tedi  in  te, 

SI.  — Gaieciarilini,  Islona,  Ub.  7.  si  films,  oon  hostis  aceesaeris ;  Iub 

He  received  much  more    une-  non  obstantibas,  mi  filius,  amplex»- 

flUTocal  intmution  it  a  teuar  finon  here.    Mafna  est  patenaa  v»  na^ 

Ferdinand,  curious  as  showing  that  tune."    Philip  may  hate  thoaght 

the  latter  sensibly  felt  the  aature  his  father-in-law's  late  oondoet  &a 

^     aod  extent  of  the  sacrifices  he  was  indifferent  commentary  on  the  ^  *  p«r 

making.      ^^  Yoo,"   says    he    to  terns  vis  nature."    Seetheking^ 

Philip,  **  by  lending  vourself  to  be  letter  quoted  by  Peter  Martyr  in 

the  easy   dnpe  of  France,  have  his  correspondence  with  the  ooant 

driven  me  most  reluetantly  into  a  of  Teodilta.    Opus  Epist., 

second  marriase ;    have   stripped  283, 
me  of  the  iiur  miits  of  my  NespoU- 
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kingdoniy  wliere,  he  confidently  believed,  nothing  ciupm 

but  his  presence  was  wanting  io  insure  success.  • 

He  completed  the  perfidious  proceeding  by  sending 
an.  epistle,  well  gacnished  with  soft  and  honeyed 
phrase,  to  his  royal  fisither-in-law.  'Diese  artifices 
had  their  efiect9  and  completely  imposed,  ^not  only 
on  LfOuis,  but  on  the  more  shrewd  and  suspicious 
Ferdinand.  ^ 


On  the  8th  of  January,  1506,  Philip  and  Joanna  piuiip 
embarked  on  board  a  splendid  and  numerous  arma-  ^'^^ 
da,  and  set  sail  from  a  port  in  Zealand.  A  furious 
tempest  scattered  the  fleet  soon  after  leaving  the 
harbour ;  Philip's  ship,  which  took  fire  in  the  storav, 
narrowly  escaped  foundering ;  and  it  was  jnot  with- 
out great  difficulty  that  they  succeeded  io  bringing 
her,  a  miserable  wreck,  into  the  English  port  of 
Weymouth.  ^  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  on  leara- 
ittg  the  misfortunes  of  PhiUp  and  his  consort,  was 
prompt  to  show  every  mark  of  respect  and  consid- 
eration for  the  royal  pair>,  thus  thrown  upon  fau 
island.  They  were  escorted  in  magnificent  sptyhs 
to  Windsor,  and  detained  with  dubious  hospitality 


v-Garb^)Bl,  ijtain,  MS.,  Jtffo  IUdmii  aaoflClm  ftrftened  on  4U 
1506. — "Zuiita,  Anales,  torn.  n.  character  of  their  African  enemy ; 
fib.  '6,  oap.  i23.*-^ifairiaiia,  fiiftt  ^-«ihaps*iaiii  equal  ^stice. 
de  Espaiiay  torn.  ii.  lib.  28,  cap.  16.  ^  Joanna,  according  to  Sando- 
— Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epi8t.,epi8t.  Tal,  displayed  much  oomposnre  in 
S99. — Zarita  bae  tranecribed  the  her  alarming  situation.  VThen  in- 
whole  df'this  dntifui  nnd  most  lov-  formed  by  Philip  of  then:  danger, 
ioff  epintte.     TTbi  supra.  she  anired  herself  in  her  'vicEeift 

Gaiceiardini  oonsiders  Philip  as  dress,  secvrin^  a  coneiderahle  sum 

vsly  practising  the  lessons  he  had  of  money  to  ler  person,  that  fanr 

kanied  in    Spain,  'Me  arti  Spa-  body,ifroand,miRntbereco^iBeA, 

l&iiole."     Ylstoria,  lib.  7.)    The  and  reeeive  the  obsequies  suitsd  !• 

ptanse  -wotild  seem  to  hvre  been  her  rank.    Hist,  del  £mp.  Gicrlea 

pTOferbial  with  the  Italians,  like  V.,  torn.  i.  p.  10. 
the  <•  Panica  fides,*'  which  their 
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Batch  Co- 


for  nearly  three  months.  During  this  time,  Henrj 
the  Seventh  availed  himself  of  the  situation  and 
inexperience  of  his  young  guest  so  ^,  as  to  extort 
from  him  two  treaties,  not  altogether  reconcilablei 
as  far  as  the  latter  was  concerned,  with  sound  pol** 
icy  or  honor.  ^  The  respect  which  the  English 
monarch  entertained  for  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  as 
well  as  their  family  connexion,  led  him  to  offer  his 
services  as  a  common  mediator  between  the  father 
and  son.  He  would  have  persuaded  the  latter, 
says  Lord  Bacon,  ^^  to  be  ruled  by  the  counsel  of  a 
prince,  so  prudent,  so  experienced,  and  so  fortunate 
as  King  Ferdinand;'^  to  which  the  archduke  re- 
plied, **  If  his  father-in-law  would  let  him  govern 
Castile,  he  should  govern  him.'*'' 

At  length  Philip,  having  reassembled  his  Flemish 
fleet  at  Weymouth,  embarked  with  Joanna  and  his 
numerous  suite  of  courtiers  and  military  retainers, 
and  reached  CoruBa,  in  the  northwestern  comer 
of  Galicia,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  on  the  28th 
of  April. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  event,  the  count  of 
Cifuentes  having  passed  into  France  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  betrothed  bride  of  King  Ferdinand  quitted 
that  country  under  his  escort,  attended  by  a  bril* 


n  Benialdes,  Reyes  Cal61icoB, 
MS.,  cap.  S04. — Carbaial,  Anales, 
l€S.,ario  1606.— St.  Gelaia,  Hist. 
de  Loars  Xn.,  p.  186. — Bacon, 
BkL  of  Henry  VH.,  Works,  vol. 
T,  pp.  177  - 179.  —  Ooiodardini, 
Istona,  lib.  7.  —  Rymer,  Fcoderay 
tooLxiii  pp.  183- 13S. 


One  W88  a  oommeicial  treaty 
with  Flanders,  so  disastroos  as  to 
be  known  in  that  country  by  the 
name  of  '*  mains  intercursus  '* ;  the 
other  invoWed  the  surrender  of  the 
unfortunate  duke  of  Suffi)lk.   

^  Bacon,  Hist,  of  Henry  VII.. 
Works,  Tol.  T.  p.  179. 
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liant  train  of  French  and  Neapolitan  lords.  ^    On  ciurm 

the  borders,  at  Fontarabia,  she  was  received  by  the  '- — 

archbishop  of  Saragossa,  Ferdinand's  natural  son, 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  composed  chiefly  of  Ara- 
gonese  and  Catalan  nobility,  and  was  conducted 
with  much  solemnity  to  Due&as,  where  she  was 
joined  by  the  king.  In  this  place,  where  thirty 
years  before  he  had  been  united  to  Isabella,  he  now, 
as  if  to  embitter  still  further  the  recollections  of  the 
past,  led  to  the  altar  her  young  and  beautiful  sue-  1506. 
cessor.  "It  seemed  hard,"  says  Martyr,  in  his 
quiet  way,  "  that  these  nuptials  should  take  place 
so  soon,  and  that  too  in  Isabella's  own  kingdom  of 
Castile,  where  she  had  lived  without  peer,  and 
where  her  ashes  are  still  held  in  as  much  venera- 
tion as  she  enjoyed  while  living."  ** 

It  was  less  than  six  weeks  after  this,  that  Philip  ^'^^^ 
and  Joanna  landed  at  CoruBa.  Ferdinand,  who 
had  expected  them  at  some  nearer  northern  port, 
prepared  without  loss  of  time  to  go  forward  and 
receive  them.  He  sent  on  an  express  to  arrange 
the  place  of  meeting  with  Philip,  and  advanced 
himself  as  far  as  Leon.  But  Philip  had  no  inten- 
tion of  such  an  interview  at  present.     He  had  pur- 

93  0?]edo,  Qaincoaffenas,  MS.,  ed  an  oath  fimn  him,  that  he  would 

bat.   1,  quinc.  3,  diaT  36. — M^  not  marry  a  seoond  time.''    (Anar 

moiiea  de  Batard,  chap.  86.  lea,  tom.  r.  lib.  6,  cap.  84.)    This 

3*  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epiat. .  improbable  story,  so  inconsiBtent 

epist.  300. — Onedo,  Quincoaffe-  with  the  queen's   character,  has 

nas,  MS.,  bat.  1,  quinc.  S,  dial.  36.  been  transcribed  with  more  or  less 

—  Carbaial,    Anues,    MS.,    aSo  qoalification  by  succeeding  histo^ 

1506. — beroaldes,  Reyes  Cat61i-  rians  from  Mariana  to  Quintaoa. 

COS,  MS.,  cap.  803.  Robertson  repeats  it  without  inv 

**Some  affixmed^^  says  Znrita,  qualification  at  all.    See  Historv 

'*  that  Isabella,  before  appointing  of  Charles  V.,  toI.  li.  p.  6. 
her  husband  to  the  regen^,  exact- 
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PART      posely  laacted  ia  a  remote  corner  of  the  coimtry,  m 

'- —  order  lx>  gata  time  for  ibis  partissms  to  come  forward 

aad  declare  themselves.  Missives  had  been  de- 
spatched to  the  principal  nobles  and  cavaliers,  and 
they  were  answered  by  great  numbers  of  all  ranks, 
who  pressed  forward  to  welcome  and  pay  court  to 
the  young  monarch."  Among  them  were  the 
names  of  most  of  the  considefable  Castiiian  fam* 
ilies,  and  several,  as  Villeua  and  Najara,  were  ac- 
compaaied  by  large,  well-appointed  retinues  of 
armed  followers.  The  archduke  brought  over  with 
him  a  body  of  three  thousand  German  infantry,  m 
compete  order.  He  soon  mustered  an  additional 
force  of  six  thousand  native  Spaniards,  which,  with 
the  dftivaky  who  thronged  to  meet  him,  placed  kim 
in  a  condition  to  dictate  terms  to  his  father-in-law.; 
and  he  now  ^openly  proclaimed,  that  he  had  bo  in- 
tention df  aUding  by  the  ooncovd  of  Salamanca, 
and  thait  he  would  never  consent  to  an  arrangemeBl 
pejudicing  in  any  degree  his,  and  his  wife's,  ex- 
clusive posseimon  of  the  crown  of  Castile.  "^ 

It  was  ia  vain  that  Ferdinand  endeavoured  to 
gain  Don  Juan  Manuel  to  his  interests  by  the  moec 
liberal  offers.  He  'oould  offer  nodiing  to  compete 
with  the  absolute  ascendency  which  the  favorite 
held  over  4118  young  sovereign.     It  was  in  vain, 


'K  "  Quiaqoe  eoim  in  spes  8ua6  cap.  89,  30.  —  Gomez,  De  Hebus 

proDos  et  expeditas,  commodo  ser-  Geatis,  fol.  57.  —  Bernaldez,  Reyes 

▼ienduin,"Bays  GioTio,  borrowing  Cat61ioo8,  MS.^p.  204. — Peter 

tne  famOiar  metaphor,  "  et  orien-  .  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  301, 

tern  solem  potius  q|aam  oocidentem  305. — Carbaial,  Xnales,  MSg*  aHo 

adorandum  esse  dictitabat."    Ylte  1506.  — Sandoval,  Hist,  del  Emp. 

niost.  Vixorum,  p.  378.  Carlos  V.,  torn.  i.  p.  10. 

*  Zorita,  Anues,  torn.  ti.  lib.  6, 
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that  Martyr,  and  afterwards  Ximenes,  were  sent  to  chaptck 

XVII 

the  archduke,  to  settle  the  grounds  of  accommoda-  - 
tion,  or  at  least  the  place  of  interview  with  the 
king.  Philip  listened  to  them  with  courtesy,  but 
would  abate  not  a  jot  of  his  pretensions ;  and 
Manuel  did  not  care  to  expose  his  rojal  master  to 
the  influence  of  Ferdinand's  superior  address  and 
sagacity  in  a  personal  interview.'^ . 

Martyr  gives  a  picture,  by  no  means  unfavorable,  Hb 
of  Philip  at  this  time.  He  had  an  agreeable  per- 
son, a  generous  disposition,  free  and  open  manners, 
with  a  certain  nobleness  of  soul,  although  sparred 
on  by  a  most  craving  ambition.  But  he  was  so 
ignorant  of  al^rs,  that  he  became  the  dupe  of 
artful  men,  who  played  on  him  Uyr  their  own 
purposes.  ^ 

Ferdinand,  at  length,  finding  that  Philip,  who 
had  now  l^ft  Coru&a,  was  advancing  by  a  circu- 
itoos  route  into  the  interior,  on  purpose  to  avoid 
him,  and  that  all  access  to  his  daughter  was  abso- 
lutely refused,  could  no  longer  repress  his  indigna- 
tion; and  he  prepared  a  circular  letter,  to  be  sent  to 
the  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  calling  on  it  to 
rise  and  aid  him  in  rescuing  the  queen,  their  sove- 
reign, from  her  present  shameful   captivity.**     It 

^  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  hie  juvenis,  neseit  quo  se  Tertat, 

epist.  306, 306,  300.  —  Gomez,  De  hino  aTarls,  iUme  ambitiotiB,  atqne 

mbas  Gestis,  fol.  59.  —  GioTio^  utrimqoe  Tafris  hominibas  ciroiun- 

Vit«  lUuat.  Viioram,  p.  978.  septus  alienigena,   bonae    natnrv, 

3B  «( Nil  benignios  Philippe  in  apertique  animi.    Trahetur  in  di- 

teirisi  Dujlus  inter  orbis  pnncipes  Tersa,    pertorbabitor    ipse    atque 

Aoimosior,  inter  ja venes  polchrior ,  * '  obtundetur.     Omnia  coofandentar. 

Jkc.  (Opus  Epist.,  epist.  285.)   In  Utioam  rana  pnodioem!  "  Epist. 

»  subsequent  letter  he  thus  de-  308. 

scribe  the  unhappy  predicament  ^  Zurit>,  AnalsSi  torn.  tI.  lib.  7 

of  the  young   prmoe ;    "  Nescit  eap.  S. 

VOL.  III.  39 


■apopolar. 
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PART     does  not  appear  that  he   sent  it.     He  probably 

'- —  found  that  the  call  would  not  be  answered  ;  for  the 

French  match  had  lost  him  even  that  degree  of 
favor,  with  which  he  had  been  regarded  by  the 
commons  ;  so  the  very  expedient,  on  which  he  re- 
lied for  perpetuating  his  authority  in  Castile,  was 
the  chief  cause  of  his  losing  it  altogether. 

He  was  doomed  to  experience  still  more  mortify 
ing  indignities.  By  the  orders  of  the  marquis  of 
Astorga  and  the  count  of  Benevente,  he  was  actu- 
ally refused  admittance  into  those  cities;  while 
proclamation  was  made  by  the  same  arrogant  lords, 
prohibiting  any  of  their  vassals  from  aiding  or  har- 
bouring his  Aragonese  followers.  '^  A  sad  specta«> 
cle,  indeed,"  exclaims  the  loyal  Martyr,  '^  to  behold 
a  monarch,  yesterday  almost  omnipotent,  thus  wan- 
dering a  vagabond  in  his  own  kingdom,  refused 
even  the  sight  of  his  own  child  ! "  ^ 

Of  all  the  gay  tribe  of  courtiers  who  fluttered 
around  him  in  his  prosperity,  the  only  Castilians 
of  note  who  now  remained  true,  were  the  duke  of 
Alva  and  the  count  of  Cifuentes.^^  For  even  his 
son-in-law,  the  constable  of  Castile,  had  deserted 
him.  There  were  some,  however,  at  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  operations,  as  the  good  Talavera, 
for  instance,  and  the  count  of  Tendilla,  who  saw 
with  much  concern  the  prospect  of  changing  the 
steady  and  well-tried   hand,  which  had   held  the 


^  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  SOS.  this  fine  old  ballad,  woold 

"AytferaReydaEspaSa,  hardly    too    oztraTaffant    in    the 

Si'^tss;'^'  ^i^  ItcS^i  ssr^*- 

The  lament  of  King  Roderio,  in  "''— 
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helm  for  more  than  thirty  years,  for  the  capricious  chapter 
guidance  of  Philip  and  his  favorites.^  

An  end  was  at  length  put  to  this  scandalous  ex-  5{Jjf55f,p^ 
hibition,  and  Manuel,  whether  from  increased  con- 
fidence in  his  own  resources,  or  the  fear  of  bringing 
public  odium  on  himself,  consented  to  trust  his  roy- 
al  charge  to  the  peril  of  an  interview.  The  place 
selected  was  an  open  plain  near  Puebla  de  Sena- 
bria,  on  the  borders  of  Leon  and  Galicia.  But  jumss 
even  then,  the  precautions  taken  were  of  a  kind 
truly  ludicrous,  considering  the  forlorn  condition  of 
King  Ferdinand.  The  whole  military  apparatus  of 
the  archduke  was  put  in  motion,  as  if  he  expected 
to  win  the  crown  by  battle.  First  came  the  well- 
appointed  German  spearmen,  all  in  fighting  order. 
Then,  the  shining  squadrons  of  the  noble  Castilian 
chivalry,  and  their  armed  retainers.  Next  followed 
the  archduke,  seated  on  his  war-horse  and  encom- 
passed by  his  body-guard ;  while  the  rear  was 
closed  by  the  long  files  of  archers  and  light  cavalry 
of  the  country.* 

Fe^inand,  on  the  other  hand,  came  into  the  field 
attended  by  about  two  hundred  nobles  and  gen- 
tlemen, chiefly  Aragonese  and  Italians,  riding  on 
mules,  and  simply  attired  in  the  short  black  cloak 
and  bonnet  of  the  country,  with  no  other  weapon 

^  Peter  Martyr,  Opas  Epist.,  pomp  of  war  was  the  ramor,  that 

^ist.  306,  311.  —  Roblea,  Vida  de  the  king  was  levyine  a  considerar 

Ximeoez,  p.  143. -— Mariana,  Hist,  ble  force,  and  the  aake  of  Alva 

de  Eepana,  torn.  ii.  lib.  28,  cap.  19.  mastering  his  followers  in  Laon ; 

—  Lanoza,  Historias,  tom.  i.  lib.  — rumors  willingly  circalated,  no 

1,  cap.  19. — Sandoval,  Hist,  del  doubt,  if  not  a  sheer  denoe  of  the 

Emp.  CarlosY.,  tom.  i.  n.  10.  enemy.     Zarita,   Anales,  lib.  7, 

43  The  only  pietazt  lor  all  this  cap.  3. 
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than  the  sword  usually  worn.  The  king  trusted, 
says  Zurita,  to  the  majesty  of  his  presence,  and  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  long  and  able 
administration. 

The  Castilian  nobles,  brought  into  contact  widi 
Ferdinand,  could  not  well  avoid  ipaying  their  obei- 
sance to  him.  He  received  them  in  his  usual  gra- 
cious and  ajB^e  manner,  making  remarks,  the  good-- 
humor  of  which  was  occasionally  seasoned  virith 
something  of  a  more  pungent  character.  To  the 
duke  of  Najara,  who  was  noted  for  being  a  vimh- 
glorious  person,  and  who  came  forward  with  a  gal- 
lant retinue  in  aU  the  panoply  of  war,  he  exclaimed, 
*^  So,  duke,  you  are  mindful  as  ever,  I  see,  of  the 
duties  of  ^  great  captain ! ''  Among  others,  was 
Garcilasso  de  la  Yega^  Ferdinamd's  minister  former- 
ly at  Rome.  Like  many  of  the  Castilian  lords,  he 
wore  armour  under  his  dress,  the  better  to. guard 
against  surprise.  The  king,  embracing  him,  felt 
the  mail  beneath,  and,  tapping  him  familiarly  on  the 
shoulder,  said,  *^  I  congratulate  you,  Garcilasso, 
you  have  grown  wonderfully  lusty  since  W£  last 
met."  The  desertion,  however,  of  one  who  had 
received  so  many  favors  from  him,  touched  him 
more  nearly  than  all  the  rest, 
piiUii^dto-  As  Philip  drew  near,  it  was  observed  he  wore  an 
anxious,  embarrassed  air,  while  his  father-in-law 
maintained  the  same  serene  and  cheerful  aspect  as 
usual.  After  exchanging  salutations,  the  two  mon- 
archs  alighted,  and  entered  a  small  hermitage  in 
the  neighbourhood,  attended  only  by  Manuel  and 
Archbishop  Ximenes.    They  ihad  .no  sooner  entrap, 


'iji  ■  -^»u*-'  ^■i-"'  wnae^^^^w^i^^yi^^^yBJCgiMi— pwjBqgagag^Hlpei 
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than  the  latter,  addressing  the  favorite  with  an  air  chaptbr 

of  authority  it  was  not  easy  to  resist,  told  him,  "  It ^— 

was  not  meet  to  intrude  on  the  private  concerns  of 
their  masters,"  and  taking  his  arm,  led  him  out  of 
the  apartment  and  coolly  locked  the  door  on  him, 
saying  a#the  same  time,  that  **  He  would  serve  as 
porter,'^  The  conference  led  to  no  result.  Philip 
was  well  schooled  in  bis  part,  and  remained,  says 
Martyr,  immovable  as  a  rock.**  There  was  so  little 
mutual  confidence  between  the  parties,  that  the 
name  of  Joanna,  whom  Ferdinand  desired  so  much 
to  see,  was  not  even  mentioned  during  the  inter* 
view.  ^ 

But,  however  reluctant  Ferdinand  might  be  to 
admit  it,  he  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  stand 
upon  terms ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  entire  loss  of 
influence  in  Castile,  he  received  such  alarming  ac- 
counts from  Naples,  as  made  him  determine  on  an 
immediate  visit  in  person  to  that  kingdom.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  bow  his  head  to  the  present 
storm,  in  hopes  that  a  brighter  day  was  in  reserve 
for  him.  He  saw  the  jealousy  hourly  springing  up 
between  the  Flemish  and  Castilian  courtiers,  and 
be  probably  anticipated  such  misrule  as  would  afford 
an  opening,  perhaps  with  the  good-will  of  the  na- 
tion, for  him  to  resume  the  reins,  so  unceremoni- 


^  *'  Donor  CancaaiA.  rope,  pa-  ii.  lib.  38,  cap.  20.~2jorita,  Analea, 

temoro  nihU  aoacoluvit."  .Opoa  torn.  tL  lib.  7,  cap.  5.  —  Gomes* 

£pi«t.,  epist.  310.  De  Rebus  Geetis,  fol.  61,  62.-^ 

^  Oyiedo,  Quincoagenae,  MS.,  Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aragon,  torn.  it. 

bat.  1 ,  qoinc.  3,  dial.  43. — Roblea,  rey  30,  cap.  15. — Carbaial,  Analea, 

Vida,de  Ximenez,  pp.  146-149.  MS.,  ajio  1506.— fiemaldez,  Reyes 

— Mariaoa,  lEit.  de  Eapana,  torn.  Cat61iooe,  US.,  cap.  204. 
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PikRT     ously  snatched   from  his  grasp.  ^     At  any  rate, 

should  force  be  necessary,  he  would  be  better  able 

to  employ  it  effectively,  with  the  aid  of  his  ally,  the 
French  king,  after  he  had  adjusted  the  afl^rs  of 
Naples.  ^ 
»«rdiiM»d  Whatever  considerations  may  have  infli^^nced  the 
^f^y-  prudent  monarch,  he  authorized  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  who  kept  near  the  person  of  the  archduke, 
to  consent  to  an  accommodation  on  the  very  grounds 
proposed  by  the  latter.  On  the  27th  of  June,  he 
signed  and  solemnly  swore  to  an  agreement,  by 
which  he  surrendered  the  entire  sovereignty  of  Cas- 
tile to  Philip  and  Joanna,  reserving  to  himself  only 
the  grandmasterships  of  the  military  orders,  and  the 
revenues  secured  by  Isabella's  testament.^ 

On  the  following  day,  he  executed  another  in- 
strument of  most  singular  import,  in  which,  after 
avowing  in  unequivocal  terms  his  daughter's  inca- 
pacity, he  engages  to  assist  Philip  in  preventing  any 
interference  in  her  behalf,  and  to  maintain  him,  as 
far  as  in  his  power,  in  the  sole,  exclusive  author- 
ity.^ 
Rtaprivate  Bcforc  signiug  these  papers,  he  privately  made  a 
protest,  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses,  that 

s 

^  Lord  Bacon  remarks,  in  alia-  ters  ;    for  the  parties  nerer  met 

sion  to  Philip's  premature  death,  again  afler  Ferdinand  wiUidrew  to 

"  There  was  an  oMerration  by  the  Aragon.            i 

wisest  of  that  court,  that,  if  he  had  ^  2^rita,  Anales,  torn.  n.  lib.  7, 

lived,  his  father  would  have  gained  cap.  8. 

upon  him  in  that  sort,  as  he  would  ^  Bemaldex,  Rotm  Cat61iooft, 

have  governed  his  councils  and  de-  MS.,  cap.  204.  —  Carba^,  Ana- 

aiffns,  if  not  his  affections."   (Hist,  les,  MS. ,  ano  1506. — Zurita,  Ana- 

of  Henry  Vn.,  Works,  vol.  ▼.  p.  les,  torn.  vi.  lib.  7,  cap.  7.  —  Peter 

180.)    The  prediction  must  haye  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  810. 

been  suggested  by  the  general  es-  ^  Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  n.  Hb.  7, 

timation  of  their  respectiye  charao-  cap.  8. 
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what  he  was  about  to  do  was  not  of  his  own  free  oiuptbe 

will,  but  from  necessity,  to  extricate  himself  from  — 

his  perilous  situation,  and  shield  the  country  from 
the  impending  evils  of  a  civil  war.  He  concluded 
with  asserting,  that,  so  far  from  relinquishing  his 
claims  to  the  regency,  it  was  his  design  to  enforce 
them,  as  well  as  to  rescue  his  daughter  from  her 
captivity,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  do 
so.  ^  Finally,  he  completed  this  chain  of  inconsist- 
encies by  addressing  a  circular  letter,  dated  July  1st, 
to.  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  announcung 
his  resignation  of  the  government  into  the  hands 
of  Philip  and  Joanna,  and  declaring  the  act  one, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  own  right  and  power  to 
the  contrary,  he  had  previously  determined  on  exe- 
cuting, so  soon  as  his  children  should  set  foot  in 
Spain." 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  monstrous  tissue  nii 
of  incongruity  and  dissimulation  with  any  motives 
of  necessity  or  expediency.  Why  should  he,  so 
soon  after  preparing  to  raise  the  kingdom  in  his 
daughter's  cause,  thus  publicly  avow  her  imbecility, 
and  deposit  the  whole  authority  in  the  hands  of 


w  2iarita,  Anales,  nbi  supra.  diacriminates  between  fact  and  ni- 
si Idem,  nbi  supra.  mor.  It  is  very  remarkable,  bow- 
Ferdinand's  manifesto,  as  well  ever,  that  Peter  Martyr,  with  er- 
as the  instrument  declaring  his  ery  opportunity  for  information,  as 
daaghter's  incapacity,  are  given  at  a  member  of  the  royaJ  household, 
length  by  Zurita.  The  secret  pro-  apparently  hich  in  the  king's  con- 
test rests  on  the  unsupported  au-  fidence,  shouM  haye  made  no  allu- 
thority  of  the  historian ;  and  surely  sion  to  this  secret  protest  in  his 
a  better  authority  cannot  easily  be  correspondence  with  Tendilla  and 
Ibond,  considering  his  proximity  to  Talavera,  both  attached  to  the 
the  period,  his  resources  as  national  royal  party,  and  to  whom  he  ap- 
historiographer,  and  the  extreme  pears  to  na?e  communicated  all 
faction  and  candor  with  which  he  %stters  of  interest  withont  reserve. 
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PART     Fbilip  ?    Was  it  to  bring  odium  on  the  head  of  the 


— ^  -  latter,  by  encouraging  him  to  a  measure,  which  he 
knew  must  disgust  the  Castilians  ?  ^*  But  Ferdi* 
nand  by  this  very  act  shared  the  responsibility  with 
him.  Was  it  in  the  expectation  that  uncontrolled 
and  undivided  power,  in  the  hands  of  one  so  rash 
and  improvident,  would  the  more  speedily  work 
his  ruin  ?  As  to  his  clandestine  protest,  its  design 
was  obviously  to  afford  a  plausiUe  pretext  at  some 
future  time  for  reasserting  his  claims  to  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  ground,  that  his  concessions  had  been 
the  result  of  force.  But  then,  why  neutralize  the 
operation  of  this,  by  the  declaration,  spontaneously 
made  in  his  manifesto  to  the  people,  that  his  abdi- 
cation was  not  only  a  free,  bat  most  deliberate  and 
premeditated  act  ?  He  was  led  to  this  last  avowa), 
probably,  by  the  desire  of  covering  over  the  morti- 
fication of  his  defeat ;  a  thin  varnish,  which  could 
impose  on  nobody.  The  whole  of  the  proceedings 
are  of  so  ambiguous  a  character  as  to  suggest  the 
inevitable  inference,  that  they  flowed  from  habits 
of  dissimulation  too  strong  to  be  controlled,  even 
when  there  w'3  no  occasion  for  its  exercise.  We 
occasionally  meet  with  examples  of  a  similar  fond- 
jiifiss  for  superfluous  manoeuvring  in  the  humbler 
concerns  of  private  life, 
seoond  lu  After  these  events,  one  more  interview  took  place 
J«i7  5.     between  King  Ferdinand  and  Philip,  in  which  the 

^  This  motive  is  charitably  im-  hilUi,  io  extricating  himself  fton 

Imted  to  him  by  Gaillard.     (Riya-  his  embarrassments  by  the  treaty » 

it6,  torn.  iv.  p.  311.)    The  same  **  aoanel  il  Jit  consentir  Philippe 

writer  commends  Ferdinand's  hch  dans  leor  entreme  " !    p.  ^flO 
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former  prevailed  on  his  soa-in^Isw  to  pay  such  at-   chapter 

tention  to  decorum,  and  exhibit  such  outward  marks 

of  a  cordial  reconciliation,  as,  if  they  did  not  alto* 
gether  impose  on  the  public,  might  a^  least  throw  a 
decent  veil  over  the  coming  separation.  Even  at 
this  last  meeting,  however,  such  was  the  distrust 
and  apprehension  entertained  of  him,  that  the  un- 
happy father  was  not  permitted  to  see  and  embrace 
his  daughter  before  his  departure.  ^ 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  trying  scenes, 
says  his  biographer,  the  king  maintained  that  pro- 
priety and  entire  self-possession,  which  comported 
virith  the  dignity  of  his  station  and*  character,  and 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  his  ene- 
mies. However  much  he  may  have  been  touched 
with  the  desertion  of  a  people,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  security  under  his  govern- 
ment for  more  than  thirty  years,  he  manifested  no 
outward  sign  of  discontent.  On  the  contrary,  he 
took  leave  of  the  assembled  grandees  with  many 
expressions  of  regard,  noticing  kindly  their  past 
services  to  him,  and  studying  to  leave  such  an  im- 
pression, as  should  efface  the  recollection  of  recent 
differences.^^  The  circumspect  monarch  looked 
forward,  no  doubt,  to  the  day  of  his  return.  The 
event  did  not  seem  very  improbable ;  and  there 
were  other  sagacious  persons  besides  himself,  who 


33  Zarita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  7,        ^  Zarita,  Anales,  torn.  ri.  lib. 
cap.  10.  —  Mariana,  Hist,  de  £»-    7,  cap.  10.  —  Qviedo,  Quincuaffe* 
pAiia,  torn.  ii.  lib.  28,  cap.  SI. —    na8,MS.,bat.  1,  qninc.  3,  dial.  9. 
Gomes,  De  Rebas  Gestis,  fol.  64. 
— Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist. ,  epist. 
SIO. 
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read  in  the  dark  signs  of  the  times  abundant  augurj 
of  isome  speedy  reyolution.  ^^ 

A  Znritft,  Anales,  torn.  Ti.  lib.  7,  Epkt.,  emst.  311,)  who  seems  tu 
cap.  10.  —  See  also  the  melan-  ecno  back  the  aentimeDta  of  bis 
cholj  yatjcinationaof Martyr,  (Opua    fiaeode  Tendilla  and  Talayera. 


The  prmcipal  aothoritiea  for  the 
events  in  this  Chapter,  as  the  read- 
er may  remark,  are  Martyr  and  Za- 
rita.  The  former,  not  merely  a 
spectator,  bat  actor  in  th^m,  had 
undoubtedly  the  most  intimate  op- 
portonities  of  obaerration.  He 
seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  im- 
partial too,  and  prompt  to  do  jns- 
ttce  to  what  was  really  good  in 
Philip's  character;  although  that 
of  huB  royal  master  was  of  course 
calculated  to  impress  the  deepest 
respect  on  a  person  of  Martyr'a  un- 
common penetration  and  sagacity. 
The  Aragonese  chronicler,  how- 
ever, though  removed  to  a  some- 
what further  distance  as  to  time, 
was  from  that  circumstance  placed 
in  a  point  of  view  more  &voralde 
far  embracing  the  whole  field  of 
action,  Uian  if  he  had  taken  part 
and  jostled  in  the  crowd,  as  one  of 
it.  He  has  accordingly  given  much 
wider  scope  to  his  survey,  exhibit- 
ing fbll  details  of  the  alleged  gtiev- 
ancea,  pretensions,  and  policy  of 
the  opposite  party ;  and,  although 


condemning  them  himself  without 
reserve,  has  conveyed  impressiou 
of  Ferdinand's  conduct  less  favora- 
ble, on  the  whole,  than  Martyr. 

But  neither  the  Aragonese  hia- 
torian,  nor  Martyr,  nor  any  con- 
temporary writer,  native  or  foreign, 
whom  I  have  consulted,  counte- 
nances the  eztiemely  uniavorable 
portrait,  which  Dr.  Kobertson  has 
^ven  of  Ferdinand  in  his  transac- 
tions with  Philip.  It  ts  difficult  to 
account  for  the  bias  which  this 
eminent  historian's  mind  has  re- 
ceived in  this  matter,  unless  it  be 
that  he  has  taken  his  impreeeioDS 
from  the  popular  notions  enter- 
tained of  the  character  of  the  par- 
ties, rather  than  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case  under 
review ;  a  mode  of  proceeding  ex- 
tremely objectionable  in  the  prea- 
ent  instance,  where  Philip,  how- 
ever good  his  natural  qualities,  was 
obvioualy  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 
of  corrupt  and  artful  men.  working 
exclusively  for  their  own  selfiah 
purposes. 


«a^^^«wi^i"»^^^^^i^^^"H«^i*«^^^^^-^iiw 
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COLUMBUS— ms  RETURN  TO  SPAIN.— HIS  THUlTB. 

1504—1506. 

Rotimi  of  GolumbiiB  fiom  hiB  Fourth  Voyage.  —  His  Dlnev.  —  Neg- 
lected bv  Ferdinand.  —  Hie  Death. — Bm  Person.  —  And  Ciiaraeter. 


While  the  events  were  passing,  which  occupy  chaftkr 


xvin. 


the  beginning  of  the  preceding  chapter,  Christopher 
Columbus  returned  from  his  fourth  and  last  vojage*  laitToyace 
It  had  been  one  unbroken  series  of  disappointment 
and  disaster.  After  quitting  Hispaniola,  and  being 
driven  bj  storms  nearly  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  he 
traversed  the  gulf  of  Honduras,  and  coasted  along 
the  margin  of  the  golden  region,  which  had  so  long 
flitted  before  his  fancy.  The  natives  invited  him 
to  strike  into  its  western  depths  in  vain,  and  he 
pressed  forward  to  the  south,  now  solely  occupied 
with  the  grand  object  of  discovering  a  passage  into 
the  Indian  ocean.  At  length,  after  having  with 
great  difficulty  advanced  somewhat  beyond  the 
point  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  he  was  compelled  by  the 
fiiry  of  the  elements,  and  the  murmurs  of  his  men, 
to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  retrace  his  steps. 
He  was  subsequently  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  colony  on  terra  firma,  by  the  ferocity  of 
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PAST     the  natives ;  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
"'       where  he  was  permitted  to  linger  more  than  a  year, 


i««th. 


through  the  malice  of  Ovando,  the  new  governor 
of  St.  Domingo ;  and  finally,  having  reSmbarked 
with  his  shattered  crew  in  a  vessel  freighted  at  his 
own  expense,  was  driven  by.  a  succession  of  terrible 
tempests  across  the  ocean,  until,  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, 1504,  he  anchored  in  the  little  port  of  St. 
Lucar,  twelve  leagues  from  Seville.' 
U^iJjJJ^  In  this  quiet  haven,  Columbus  hoped  to  find  the 
repose  his  broken  constitution  and  wounded  spirit 
so  much  needed,  and.  to  obtain  a  speedy  restitution 
of  his  honors  and  emoluments  from  the  hand  of 
Isabella.  But  here  he  was  to  experience  his  bitter- 
est disappointment.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the 
queen  was  on  her  death-bed ;  and  in  a  very  few  days 
Columbus  received  the  afflicting  intelligence,  that 
the  friend,  on  whose  steady  support  he  had  so  confi- 
dently relied,  was  no  more.  It  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  his  hopes,  for  ^^  he  had  always  experienced  favor 
and  protection  from  her,"  says  his  son  Ferdinand, 
.  ''  while  the  king  had  not  only  been  indifferent,  but 
'  positively  unfriendly  to  his  interests."*  We  may 
readily  credit,  that  a  man  of  the  cdd  and  prudent 

1  Martyr,  De  Rebas  Oceuiicia,  in  it;  and  above  all  the  admiral^ 

dec.  3,   lib.  4.  —  BeoEoni,   Noyi  own  letter  to  the  soYereigna  from 

Orbia   Hist.,  fib.   1,   cap.   14. —  Jamaica.    They  are  all  collected 

Fernando  Colon,  Hist,  del  Almi-  in  the  fiiat  Tolnme  of  Navarrete. 

rante,  cap.  88  - 108.  —  Herrera,  In-  (Ubi  aupra. )   Whateyer  cloud  may 

diaa  Occidentalea,  dee.  1,  lib.  5,  be  thrown  orer  the  early  part  er 

cap.  2-12;  lib.  6,  cap.  1-13. —  Columbus^s  career,  there  is  abon* 

NaTanete,  Ooleoeion  de  Viagea,  dam  hght  on  every  aMp  ef  hk  path 

torn.  i.  pp.  282-325.  after  the   commencement  of  hia 

The   beat   authorities   lor   the  great  enterprise, 
foorth  voyafle  are  the  rdationa  of       ^  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  166 
Mendes  ana  Porraa,  both  engaged 


r 
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C0aracter  of  the  Spanish  monarch  would  not  be  ciuptbr 

very  likely  to  comprehend  one  so  ardent  and  aspir-  — 

ing  as  that  of  Columbus,  nor  to  make  allowance 
for  his  extravagant  sallies.  And,  if  nothing  has 
hitlierto  met  our  eye  to  warrant  the  strong  language 
of  the  son,  yet  we  have  seen  that  tlie  king,  from 
the  first,  distrusted  the  admiral's  projects,  as  having 
aomething  unsound  and  chimerical  in  them. 

The  affliction  of  the  latter  at  the  tidings  of  Isa^ 
bella's  death  is  strongly  depicted  in  a  letter  written 
immediately  after  to  his  son  Diego.  ^^  It  is  our  ^ 
chief  duty,"  he  says,  ^^  to  commend  to  God  most 
afiectionately  and  devoutly  the  soul  of  our  deceased 
lady,  the  queen.  Her  life  was  always  Catholic  and 
virtuous,  and  prompt  to  whatever  could  redound  to 
his  hdy  s^vice ;  wherefore,  we  may  trust,  she  now 
rests  in  glory,  far  from  all  concern  for  this  rough 
and  weaory  world." ' 

Columbus,  at  this  time,  was  so  .much  crippled  ^^^ 
by  tbe  gput,  to  which  he  had  been  long  suj^eoti 
that  he  was  unable  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Sego* 
via,  where  the  court  was,  during  the  winter.  He 
k»t  no  time,  however,  in  laying  his  situation  befoM 
the  king  through  his  son  Diego,  who  was  attached 
to  the  royal  household.  He  urged  his  past  servi- 
ces, the  original  terms  of  the  capitulation  made 
with  him,  their  infringement  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular, and  his  own  necessitous  condition.  But 
Ferdinand  was  too  busily  occupied  with  his  own 
concerns,  at  this  crisis,  to  give  much  heed  to  those 

9  Caittt  da  Colon,  ipad  Nmnete,  GolMeion^  yi»§P$$  ton.  i 
p.  341. 
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PAST     of  Columbus,  who  repeatedly  complains  of  the  in- 


court. 


— 1.^  attention  shown  to  his  application.^  At  length,  <hi 
the  approach  of  a  milder  season,  the  admiral,  hav- 
ing obtained  a  dbpensation  in  his  favor  from  the 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  use  of  mules,  was  able 
1605.  by  easy  journeys  to  reach  Segovia,  and  present 
himself  before  the  monarch.' 
Hj^wtotiit  He  was  received  with  all  the  outward  marks  ol 
courtesy  and  regard  by  Ferdinand,  who  assured 
him  that  <*  he  fully  estimated  his  important  servi- 
ces, and,  far  from  stinting  his  recompense  to  the 
precise  terms  of  the  capitulation,  intended  to  con- 
fer more  ample  favors  on  him  in  Castile."  ^ 

These  fair  words,  however,  were  not  seconded 
by  actions.  The  king  probably  had  no  serioos 
thoughts  of  reinstating  the  admiral  in  his  govern- 
ment. His  successor,  Ovando,  was  high  in  the 
royal  favor.  His  rule,  however  ol^ectionable  as 
regards  the  Indians,  was  every  way  acceptable  to 
the  Spanish  colonists ;  ^  and  even  his  oppression  of 
the  poor  natives  was  so  far  favorable  to  his  cause, 
that  it  enabled  him  to  pour  much  larger  sums  into 
the  royal  coffers,  than  had  been  gleaned  by  his 
more  humane  predecessor.® 

The  events  of  the  last  voyage,  moreover,  had 

^  See  his  intexestinff  correspond-       For  an  aoeount  of  this  ordinaoGe 

enoe  with  his  son   Diego  ;    now  see  Part  11.  Chapter  3,  note  19,  of 

printed  for  the  first  time  bv  Senor  this  History. 
NsTarrete  from  the  original  MSS.        0  Herrera,  Indias  Ooddentalas 

itt  the  doke  of  Veraoraa's  posses-  dec.  1,  lib.  6,  cap.  14. 
aion.    Coleocion  de  yiages,ton[i.i.        ^  Ibid.,  dec.  1,  lib.  6,  ca^,  IS. 
p.  83S  et  seq.  *  Ibid.,  dec.  1,  lib.  6,  cap.  IS ; 

^  Herrera,  Indias  Ooeidentales,  lib.  6,  cap.   16  - 18.  —  Garibay, 

dec.  l,lib.  6,  cap.  14.  —  Fernando  Compendio,  torn.  ii.  lib.  19,  cap. 

Colon,  Hist,  del  AJmirante,  cap.  14. 
106. 
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probably  not  tended  to  dispel  any  distrust,  which  chapter 

the  king  previously  entertained  of  the  admiral's  ca-  !— 

pacity  for  government.  His  men  had  been  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  insubordination ;  while  his  letter 
to  the  sovereigns,  written  under  distressing  circum 
stances,  indeed,  from  Jamaica,  exhibited  such  a 
deep  coloring  of  despondency,  and  occasionally 
such  wild  and  visionary  projects,  as  might  almost 
suggest  the  suspicion  of  a  temporary  alienation  of 
mind.  ^ 

But  whatever  reasons  may  have  operated  to  post-  Femhiaiia. 
pone  Columbus's  restoration  to  power,  it  was  the  «n«»»ofhiiii. 
grossest  injustice  to  withhold  from  him  the  revenues 
secured  by  the  original  contract  with  the  crown. 
According  to  his  own  statement,  he  was  so  far  from 
receiving  his  share  of  the  remittances  made  by 
Ovando,  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  money,  and 
had  actually  incurred  a  heavy  debt  for  his  necessa- 
ry expenses.*®  The  truth  was,  that,  as  the  resour- 
ces of  the  new  countries  began  to  develope  them- 
selves more  abundantly,  Ferdinand  felt  greater  re- 
luctance to  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  original 
capitulation ;  he  now  considered  the  compensation 
as  too  vast  and  altogether  disproportioned  to  the 
services  of  any  subject ;  and  at  length  was  so  un- 


*  This  docmnent  exhibits  a  med-  sool,  to  shnt  out  the  light  of  rea-> 

ley,  in  which  sober  narratiTO  and  son,  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  mind  of 

sound  reasoning  are  strangely  blen*  the  reader,  as  they  doubtless  did 

ded  with  crazy  dreams,  dolefiil  la-  those  of  the  soveieij^ns  at  the  time, 

mentation,  and  wild  schemes  for  with  mingled  sentmients  of  won* 

the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  the  con-  der  and  compassion.   See  Cartas  de 

version  of  the  Grand  Khan,  &c,  Volon,  apua  Nayarrete,  ColeocioD 

Vagaries  like  these,  which  come  de  Via^es,  tom.  i.  p.  996. 

occasionally  like  donds  orer  his  ^0  Ibid.,  p.  338. 
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PART     generous  as  to  propose,  that  the  admiral  should  re- 

linquish  his  claims,  in  consideration  of  other  estates 

and  dignities  to  be  assigned  him  in  Castile.''  It 
argued  less  knowledge  of  character  than  the  king 
usually  showed,  that  he  should  have  thought  the 
man,  who  had  broken  off  all  negotiations  on  the 
threshold  of  a  dubious  enterprise,  rather  than  abate 
one  tittle  of  his  demands,  would  consent  to  such 
abatement,  when  the  success  of  that  enterprise  was 
so  gloriously  established. 

What  as«stance  Columbus  actually  received  from 
the  crown  at  this  time,  or  whether  he  received  any, 
does  not  appear.  He  continued  to  reside  with  the 
court,  and  accompanied  it  in  its  removal  to  Vallado- 
lid.  He  no  doubt  enjoyed  the  public  consideration 
dve  to  his  high  repute  and  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments ;  though  by  the  monarch  he  might  be  regard- 
ed in  the  unwelcome  light  of  a  creditor,  whose 
claims  were  too  just  to  be  disavowed,  and  too  large 
to  be  satisfied. 

With  spirits  broken  by  this  unthankful  requital 
of  his  services^  and  with  a  constitution  impaired  by 
a  life  of  unmitigated  hardship,  Columbus's  health 
now  rapidly  sunk  under  the  severe  and  reiterated 
attacks  of  his  disorder.  On  the  arrival  of  Philip 
and  Joanna,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  them,  through 
his  brother  Bartholomew,  in  which  be  lamented  the 
infirmities  which  prevented  him  from  paying  his 
respects  in  person,  and  made  a  tender  of  his  future 
services.     The  commuucation  was  graciously  re 

n  Feraando  Oolon«  Hist,  del  Almiraote,   cap.  106.  —  Henera 
Oocidentales,  lib.  6,  cap.  14. 
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ceived)  bat  Cdumbus  did  not  survire  to  behold  tbe  cbaptbh 
jouDg  sovereigns.^  ^^"' 

His  mental  vigor,  however,  was  not  impaired  by  m*  d^th. 
the  ravages  of  disease,  and  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1506,  he  executed  a  codicO,  confirming  certain  tes-^ 
tamentarj  dispositions  formerly  made,  with  special 
reference  to  the  entail  of  his  estates  and  dignities, 
manifesting,  in  his  latest  act,  the  same  solicitude  he 
had  shown  through  life,  to  perpetuate  an  honorable 
name.    Having  completed  these  arrangements  with 
perfect  composure,  he  expired  on  the  following  day,    1506 
being  that  of  our  Lord^s  ascension,  with  little  ap-    ^^  * 
parent  suffering,  and  in  the  most  Christian  spirit  of 
resignation.  ^    His  remains,  first  deposited  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Francis  at  Valladdid,  were,  six  years 
later,  removed  to  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Las* 
Cuevas  at  Seville,  where  a  costly  monument  was 
raised  over  them   by  King  Ferdinand,  with  the 
memorable  inscription, 

«  A  Castilla  y  &  Leon 
NneTo  mondo  di6  Colon ;" 

<'  the  like  of  which,"  says  his  son  Ferdinand,  with 
as  much  truth  as  simplicity,  ^^  was  never  recorded 
of  any  man  in  ancient  or  modern  times."  ^^    From 

19  NaTarrete  has  given  the  let-  showing   the  hiffh   estimation  in 

ter,  Coleodon  de  Viages,  torn.  iii.  which  he  was  heu,  ahroad  as  well 

p.  530.  -^Herrera,  Indias  Ocdden-  as  at  home,  by  the  enlightened  of 

tales,  ahi  supxa.  his  own  day.    ^'IncomparabiliBli- 

^  ZoSiga,  Annales  de  Seyilla,  gniibus  honos,  eximium  ItaUs  de- 

p.    439.  —  Fernando  Colon,  Hist,  cus,  et  praefulgidam  jubar  secalo 

del   Almiiante,  cap.   108.  —  Bei-  nostro  nasceretar,  quod  priscornm 

naldez,  Reyes  Catolieos,  MS.,  cap.  heronm,  Herculis,  et  Liberi  patrie 

131.  —  Navarrete,    Colecdon   ae  &mam  obscuraret.     Quorum  me- 

Viaffes,  torn,  ii.,  Doc.  Dipl.  158.  moriam  grata  olim  mortalitas  eter- 

^  £Gst.  del  Almirante,  ubi  sop.  nis  literarum  monumentiso«Blo  con- 

The  Mowing  euloginm  of  Paolo  seci&rit."   Elogia  Virorum  lUust., 

Criovio  is  a  pleasing  tribute  to  the  lib.  4,  p.  123. 
deserts   of  the   great  navigator, 

▼OL.  III.  31  A 
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PART     this  spot  his  body  was  transported,  in  the  year  1636, 

'. —  to  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  the  proper  theatre  of 

his  discoveries ;  and,  on  the  cession  of  that  island 
to  the  French,  in  1796,  was  again  removed  to 
Cuba,  where  his  ashes  now  quietly  repose  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  its  capital.^' 
imihSit?.  There  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  Colum- 
bus's age,  though  it  seems  probable  it  was  not  fsu* 
from  seventy  at  the  time  of  his  death. "  His  per- 
son has  been  minutely  described  by  his  son.  He 
was  tall  and  well  made,  his  head  large,  with  an 
aquiline  nose,  small  light-blue  or  greyish  eyes,  a 
fresh  complexion  and  red  hair,  though  incessant  toil 
and  exposure  had  bronzed  the  former,  and  bleached 
the  latter,  before  the  age  of  thirty.  He  had  a  ma- 
»jestic  presence,  with  much  dignity,  and  at  the  same 
time  affability  of  manner.  He  was  fluent,  even  elo- 
quent in  discourse ;  generally  temperate  in  deport- 
ment, but  sometimes  hurried  by  a  too  lively  sensi*- 
bility  into  a  sally  of  passion.^^  He  was  abstemious 
in  his  diet,  indulged  little  in  amusements  of  any 
kind,  and,  in  truth,  seemed  too  much  absorbed  by 

^  NaTarrete,  Coleoeion  de  Via-  from  1496  to  1456.     Tbei^  ue 

ges,  torn,  ii.,  Doc.  Dipl.  177.  sturdy  objectiona  to  either  of  xh% 

On  the  left  of  the  grand  altar  of  hypotheses ;  and  the  historian  will 

this  stately  edifice,  is  a  bust  of  Co-  find  it  easier  to  cut  the  knot  than 

Iambus,  placed  in  a  niche  in  the  to  unravel  it.    Comp.  NaTarrete, 

wall,  and  near  it  a  silver  urn,  con-  Coleccion  de  Viafes,  torn.  i.  Intr. 

tainin^  all  that  now  remains  of  the  sec.  54. — Munoz,  Hist,  del  Nuevo- 

illustnous  voyager.    See  Abbot's  Mundo^  lib.  2,  sec.  IS. — Spolomo, 

**  Letters  from  Cuba,"  a  work  of  Memorials  of  Colnmbas,  pp.  12, 

<  much  interest  and  information,  vrith  25. — Irvine,  life  of  Colnmbas , 

the  requisite  allowance  for  the  in-  vol.  iv.  book  18,  chap.  4. 
aocnrades  of  a  posthumous  publl-       ^7  Fernando  Colon,  Hist,  del  AI- 

cation.  mirante,    cap.    S.  —  Novi    Otbis 

1*  The  various  theories  respect-  Hist.,  lib.  1.  cap.  14. — Herrera, 

ing  the  date  of  Columbus's  oirth  Indias  Occidentales,  dee.  1,  Ub.  6, 

cover  a  range  of  twenty  years,  cap.  15. 
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the  great  cause  to  which  be  had  consecrated  his  chaptek 

XVIIL 


life,  to  auow  scope  for  the  lower  pursuits  and  pleas- 
uieSj  which  engage  ordinary  men.  Indeed,  his 
imagination,  bj  feeding  too  exclusively  on  this 
lofty  theme,  acquired  an  unnatural  exaltation,  which 
raised  him  too  much  above  the  sober  realities  of 
existence,  leading  him  to  spurn  at' difficulties,  which 
in  the  end  proved  insurmountable,  and  to  color  the 
future  with  those  rainbow  tints,  which  too  often 
melted  into  air* 

This  exalted  state  of  the  imagination  was  the  2if"*** 
result  in  part,  no  doubt,  of  the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces of  his  life.  For  the  glorious  enterprise  which 
he  had  achieved  almost  justified  the  conviction  of 
his  acting  under  the  influence  of  some  higher  in- 
spiration than  mere  human  reason,  and  led  his  de- 
vout mind  to  discern  intimations  respecting  himself 
in  the  dark  and  mysterious  annunciations  of  sacred 
prophecy.  ^® 

That  the  romantic  coloring  of  his  mind,  how- 
ever, was  natural  to  him,  and  not  purely  the  growth 
of  circumstances,  is  evident  from  the  chimerical 
speculations,  in  which  he  seriously  indulged  before 
the  accomplishment  of  his  great  discoveries.  His 
scheme  of  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  most  deliberately  meditated,  and 
strenuously  avowed  from  the  very  first  date  of  his 
proposals  to  the  Spanish  government.  His  enthu- 
siastic  communications  on  the  subject  must  have 

IS  See  the  extracts  from  Colam-  torn.  ii. ,  Doc.  Dipl.  00^^140,)  as  still 
bus's  book  of  Prophecies,  (apud  existing  in  the  Biblioiheca  Colom- 
Navarrete,  Colecdon  de  Viages,    bins  at  Seville. 
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PART     provoked  a  smile  from  a  pontiff  like  Alexander  the 


' —  Sixth;"   and  may  suggest  some  apology  for  the 

tardiness,  with  which  his  more  rational  projects 
were  accredited  by  the  Castilian  goyemment.  But 
these  visionary  fancies  never  clouded  his  jucjgment 
in  matters  relating  to  his  great  undertaking ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  observe  the  prophetic  accuracy,  with 
which  he  discerned,  not  only  the  existence,  but  the 
eventual  resources  of  the  western  world  ;  as  is  suf- 
ficiently evinced  by  his  precautions,  to  the  very 
last,  to  secure  the  full  fruits  of  them,  unimpaired, 
to  his  posterity. 

Hjjwjj^  Whatever  were  the  defects  of  his  mental  consti- 
tution, the  finger  of  the  historian  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  point  to  a  single  blemish  in  his  moral  char- 
acter. His  correspondence  breathes  the  sentiment 
of  devoted  loyalty  to  his  sovereigns.  His  conduct 
habitually  displayed  the  utmost  solicitude  for  the 
interests  of  his  followers.  He  expended  almost 
his  last  maravedi  in  restoring  his  unfortunate  crew 
to  their  native  land.  His  dealings  were  regulated 
by  the  nicest  principles  of  honor  and  justice.  His 
last  communication  to  the  sovereigns  from  the 
Indies  remonstrates  against  the  use  of  violent  meas- 
ures in  order  to  extract  gold  from  the  natives,  as 
a  thing  equally  scandalous  and  impolitic. '^  The 
grand  object  to  which  he  dedicated  himself  seemed 

• 

19  See  his  epistle  to  the  most  pa]f^8ci6  bien  ni  sen ieio  de  Taes- 

selfish  and  sensual  of  the  sooces-  tras  Altezas  de  se  le  tomar  pofr  tu 

son  of  St.  Peter,  in  NaTairete^o-  de  robo.    La  baena  oiden  eTitan 

leocion  de  Viages,  torn.  ii.,Doc.  escindolo  y  mala  fama,"  &c.  C^x- 

Dipl.  no.  146.  tas  de  Colon,  apod  Navarrete,  Co- 

«>  '<  El  oro,  bien  que  segan  in-  leocion  de  Viagee,  torn.  i.  p.  310 
formacion  el  sea  mndio,  no  me 
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Co  expand  his  whole  soul,  and  raised  it  above  the  chapter 
petty  shifts  and  artifices,  by  which  great  ends  are  ^^^^' 
sometimes  sought  to  be  compassed.  There  are 
some  men,  in  whom  rare  virtues  have  been  closely 
allied,  if  not  to  positive  vice,  to  degrading  weak- 
ness. Columbus's  character  presented  no  such  hu- 
miliating incongruity.  Whether  we  contemplate  it 
in  its  public  or  private  relations,  in  all  its  features 
it  wears  the  same  noble  aspect.  It  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  grandeur  of  his  plans,  and  their 
results,  more  stupendous  than  those  which  Heaven 
has  permitted  any  other  mortal  to  achieve.  '^ 

^  Golnmbua  left  two  aoos,  Fer-  hdy  of  the  mat  Toledo  fiuniljr, 
naodo  and  Diego.  The  former,  il-  niece  of  the  doke  of  Alva.  (On- 
legitimate,  inherited  his  father ^s  edo,  Qaincnagenas,  MS.,  bat.  1, 
gonios,  aaya  a  Caatilian  writer,  and  quinc.  2,  dial.  8.)  This  alliance  with 
Uie  latter,  his  honon  and  estates,  one  of  the  most  ancient  branch- 
(Zoniga,  Annales  de  Seville,  ano  es  of  the  haughty  aristocracy  of 
ifiOG.)  Fernando,  besides  other  Castile,  proves  the  eztraordina- 
works  now  lost,  left  a  valuable  me-  ry  consideration,  which  Columbus 
mobr  of  his  fiuher,  often  cited  in  this  must  have  attained  during  his  own 
history.  He  was  a  person  of  rather  lifetime.  A  new  opposition  was 
oncommon  literary  attainments,  and  made  by  Charles  V.  to  the  suoces- 
amassed  a  librarv,  in  his  extensive  sion  of  Diego's  son ;  and  the  lat- 
travels,  of  90,000  volumes,  perhaps  ter,  discounged  by  the  prosi>ect  of 
the  largest  private  collection  in  £u-  this  interminable  utigation  with  the 
rope  at  that  day .  (Ibid . ,  aiio  1539. )  crown ,  ]jradently  consented  to  com- 
Dieffo  did  not  succeed  to  his  fa-  mute  his  claims,  too  vast  and  in- 
thers  dignities,  till  he  had  obtained  definite  for  any  subjeot  to  enforce, 
a  judgment  in  his  fiivor  against  the  for  specific  honors  and  revenues  in 
crown  from  the  council  of  the  In-  Castile.  The  titles  of  Duke  of 
dies,  an  act  highly  honorable  to  Yeragua  and  Marquis  of  Jamaica, 
that  tribunal,  and  showing  that  the  derived  from  the  places  visited  by 
independence  of  the  courts  of  jus-  the  admiral  in  his  last  voyage, 
tioe,  the  greatest  bulwark  of  civil  still  diBtin^i»h  the  familv,  whose 
liberty,  was  well  maintained  under  proudest  title,  above  all  that  mon 
King  Ferdinand.  (Navarrete,  Co-  archs  can  confer,  is,  to  have  d»- 
leocion  de  Viages,  tom.  ii.,  Doc^  aoended  fit>m  Columbus.  Spotor 
Dipl.noe.  163, 164;  tom.iii.,Supl.  no.  Memorials  of  Columbus,  p 
Col.  Dipl.  no.  69.)  The  young  123. 
mlmiral  suteequently   married   a 
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FART  King  Ferdinand  had  no  sooner  concluded  the 
arrangement  with  Philip,  and  withdrawn  into  bis 
hereditary  dominions,  than  the  archduke  and  his 
wife  proceeded  towards  Valladolid,  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  estates  convened  in  that  city.  Jo- 
anna, oppressed  with  an  habitual  melancholy,  and 
clad  in  the  sable  habiliments  better  suited  to  a  sea- 
son of  mourning  than  rejoicing,  refused  the  splen- 
did ceremonial  and  festivities,  with  which  the  city 
was  prepared  to  welcome  her.  Her  dissipated 
husband,  who  had  long  since  ceased  to  treat  her 
not  merely  with  affection,  but  even  decency,  would 
fain  have  persuaded  the  cortes  to  authorize  the  cou- 
finement  of  his  wife,  as  disordered  in  intellect,  and 
to  devolve  on  him  the  whole  charge  of  the  govfern- 
ment.     In  this  he  was  supported  by  the  archbishop 


Philip  and 

J'tnnna. 
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of  Toledo,  and  some  of  the  principal  nobility.    But  cbafter 

the   thing  was  distasteful  to  the  coaunonSy  who 

could  not  brook  such  an  indignity  to  their  own 
^'natural  sovereign";  and  they  were  so  stanchly 
supported  by  the  admiral  Enriquez,  a  grandee  of 
the  highest  authority  from  his  connexion  with  the 
crown,  that  Philip  was  at  length  induced  to  aban- 
don his  purpose,  and  to  content  himself  with  an  act 
of  recognition  similar  to  that  made  at  Toro.^  No 
notice  whatever  was  taken  of  the  Catholic  king,  or 
of  his  recent  arrangement  transferring  the  regency  i50b. 
to  Philip.  The  usual  oaths  of  allegiance  were  ten-  '"^^  ^^ 
dered  to  Joanna  as  queen  and  lady  proprietor  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  Philip  as  her  husband,  and  finally 
to  their  eldest  son,  prince  Charles,  as  heir  apparent 
and  lawful  successor  on  the  demise  of  his  mother.  * 

By  the  tenor  of  these  acts  the  royal  authori-  puup'tik. 
ty  would  seem  to  be  virtually  vested  in  Joanna.  •"»"«»' 
From  this  moment,  however,  Philip  assumed  the 
government  into  his  own  hands.  The  effects  were 
soon  visible  in  the  thorough  revolution  introduced 
into  every  department.  Old  incumbents  in  office 
were  ejected  without  ceremony,  to  make  way  for 
new  favorites.  The  Flemings,  in  particular,  were 
placed  in  every  Considerable  post,  and  the  principal 

1  Marina  tells  an  anecdote  too  ii.  lib.  28,  cap.  S2.  —  Zarita,  Ana* 

long  for  insertion  here,  in  relation  les,  torn.  vi.  lib.  7,  cap.   1^77 

to  this  oortes,  showinff  the  stordy  Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aragon,  torn.  ii. 

stuff  of  which  a  Castiuan  common-  rey  30,  cap.  15. 

er  Ib  that  day  was  made.    (Teoiia,  Joannaon  this  occasion  was  caxe-        *■ 

part.  2,  cap.  7.)    It  will  scaxcely  ful  to  inspect  the  powers  bf  the 

gain  credit  without  a  better  Yonch-  deputies  herself  to  see  they  were 

er  than  the  anonymous  scribbler  all  regularly  authenticated.    Sin- 

fiom  whom  he  has  borrowed  it.  gular  astuteness  for  a  mad  woman  i 

*  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espana,  torn. 


n. 


mv«giiiM. 
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PART  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  intrusted  to  their  keep* 
ing.  No  length  or  degree  of  service  was  allowed 
to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  occapant.  The 
marquis  and  marchioness  of  Moya,  the  personal 
friends  of  the  late  queen,  and  who  had  been  partic- 
ularly recommended  by  her  to  her  daughter's  favori 
were  forcibly  expelled  from  Segovia,  whose  strong 
citadel  was  given  to  Don  Juan  Manuel.  There 
were  no  limits  to  the  estates  and  honors  lavished 
on  this  crafty  minion** 

The  style  of  living  at  the  court  was  on  the  most 
thoughtless  scale  of  wasteful  expenditure*  The 
public  revenues,  notwithstanding  liberal  appropria- 
tions by  the  late  cortes,  were  wholly  unequal  to  it. 
To  supply  the  deficit,  offices  were  sold  to  the  high- 
est Udder.  The  income  drawn  from  the  silk  man- 
ufactures of  Granada,  which  had  been  appropriated 
to  defray  King  Ferdinand's  pension,  was  assigned 
by  Philip  to  one  of  the  royai  treasurers.  Fortunate- 
ly, Ximenes  obtained  possession  of  the  order,  and 
had  the  boldness  to  tear  it  in  pieces.  He  then 
waited  on  the  young  monarch,  and  remonstrated 
with  him  on  the  recklessness  of  measures,  which 
must  infallibly  ruin  his  credit  with  the  people. 
Philip  yielded  in  this  instance ;  but,  although  he 
treated  the  archbishop  with  the  greatest  outward 
deference,  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  the  habitual  in 

9  Peter  Martyr.  Opm  Epist.,    cap.  Sl.^Goaes,  Be  Rebus  Gte 
'  \  319.  —  Muiana,   Hist,  de    tie,  fol^S5.  —  Oviedo,  QaiDeQaff^ 


la,  torn.  ii.  lib.  S^  cap.  S9.    nae,  US.,  bat.  1,  qniiie.  1»  disl. 
on,  Hiatoiiaa,  torn.  i.  lib.  I, 
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flneuce  over  his  counsels  clsdmed  for  the  prelate  by  chapteb 


XIX. 


his  adulatory  biographers.  ^ 
All  this  could  not  fail  to  excite  disgust  and  dis-  J^ooum 

o  fit>ni  tile  li 

quietude  throughout  the  nation.  The  most  alarm-  "^"^^^^ 
ing  symptoms  of  insubordination  began  to  appear  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  Andalusia,  in 
particular,  a  confederation  of  the  nobles  was  organ- 
ized, with  the  avowed  purpose  of  rescuing  the  queen 
from  the  duress,  in  which  it  was  said  she  was  held 
by  her  husband*  At  the  same  time  the  most  tu- 
multuous scenes  were  exhibited  in  Cordova,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  hand  with  which  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  carrying  matters  there.  Members  of  many 
of  the  principal  femilies,  including  persons  of  both 
sexes,  had  been  arrested  on  the  charge  of  heresy 
This  sweeping  proscription  provoked  an  iflsurrec- 
tion,  countenanced  by  the  marquis  of  Priego,  in 
which  the  prisons  were  broken  open,  and  Lucero 
an  inquisitor  who  had  made  himself  deservedly 
odious  by  his  cruelties,  narrowly  escaped  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  infuriated  populace. '    The  grand 

4  Robles,  Vida  de  Ximenes,  cap.  Xinienea  at  its  hoad.  Sentenoe 
17. — Gomez,  De  Rebus  Gestis,  was  pionoaooed  against  him.  The 
fol.  S5.  — Abaica,  Reyes  de  Ara-  prisons  he  had  filled  were  emptied, 
iron,  rey  30,  cap.  16.  —  Qainta*  His  indgments  were  reversed,  at 
nilla,  Archetypo,  lib.  3,  cap.  14.  ibanded  on  insufficient  and  fiiyo- 

5  Laoero  (whom  honest  Martyr,  loos  ffronnds.  Bat  alas  !  wha 
with  a  sort  of  backhanded  pun,  was  this  to  the  hundreds  he  had 
usually  nicknames  Tenebrero)  re-  consigned  tO|  the  stake,  and  the 
sameo  his  inquisitoTial  functions  on  thousands  he  had  plunaed  in  mise- 
Philip's  death.  Among  his  subse-  ry  ?  He  was  in  the  end  bentenoed, 
qnent  Tictims  was  the  good  arch-  —  not  to  be  roasted  alive, — but  to  » 
bishop  Talavera,  whose  last  days  retire  to  his  own  benefioe,  and  ooa. 
irere  embittered  by  his  pezsecn-  fine  himselfto  the  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tkm.  His  insane  violenoe  at  length  tian  miuster !  Gomel,  De  Rebus 
pBovokMl  agab  the  iuterfinsDee  of  Gestae,  ibl.  77.  —  Peter  Msxtyr, 
f^ovemment.  His  ease  was  refer-  Opus  Epist.,  epist  333,  334,  et  ai 
red  to  a  special  commission,  with  —  Lloxente,  Hist,  de  Tlnqnisition, 
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FART     inquisitor,  Deza,  archbishop  of  Seville,  the  steady 

friend  of  Columbus,  but  whose  name  is  unhappily 

registered  on  some  of  the  darkest  pages  of  the  tri- 
bunal, was  so  intimidated  as  to  resign  his  office.^ 
The  whole  affair  was  referred  to  the  royal  council 
by  Philip,  whose  Flemish  education  had  not  predis- 
posed him  to  any  reverence  for  the  institution ;  a 
circumstance,  which  operated  quite  as  much  to  his 
prejudice,  with  the  more  bigoted  part  of  the  nation, 
as  his  really  exceptionable  acts.^ 

The  minds  of  the  wise  and  the  good  were  filled 
with  sadness,  as  they  listened  to  the  low  murmurs 
of  popular  discontent,  which  seemed  to  be  gradually 
swelling  into  strength  for  some  tenible  convulsion ; 
and  they  looked  back  with  fond  regret  to  the  hal- 
cyon dtys,  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  tem- 
perate rule  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella* 
dS^Sm^  The  Catholic  king,  in  the  mean  time,  was  pui- 
suing  his  voyage  to  Naples.     He  had  been  eamest- 

lom.  i.  chap.  10,  art.  3,  4.  —  Ovie-  torn,  i,  chap.  10,  art.  3, 4. — Abar- 

do,  QaiDcuagenas,  MS.,  dial,  de  ca,  Reyea  ae  Ara^n,  zey  30,  cap. 

Deza.  16.  —  Oriedo,  Qaineaaffenaa,  MS. 

0  Oviedo  has  gi^en  an  ample  no-  —  Peter  Martyr,  Opaa  l^iat.,  epiat. 

tioe  of  this  prelate,  Ferdinand's  333,  334,  et  al. 
confessor,  in  one  of  his  dialogaes.        **  Toda  la  gente,"  says  Zarita, 

He  mentions  a  siDgnlar  taste,  in  in  reference  to  this  affiur,  *'  noble 

one  respect,  quite  worthy  of  an  in-  y  de  iimpia  sangie  se  ayia  escan- 

qnisitor.    The  archbishop  kept  a  dalizado  dello  " ;  ( Anales,  torn.  ri. 

tame  lion  in  his  palace,  which  used  lib.  7,  cap.  11 ;)  snd  he  plainly  in 

to  accompany  him  when  he  went  timates  his  conviction,  that  Phuip's 

abroad,  and  lie  down  at  his  feet  profane  interference  brought  HeaT 

when  he  said  moss  in  the  church,  en's  vengeance  on  his  head,  in  the 

The  monster  had  been  stripped  of  shape  of  a  premature  death.    Zo- 

his  teeth  and  claws  when  young,  rita  was  secretary  of  the  Holy  Of- 

bat  he  was  <<  espantable  en  an  vista  fioe  in  the  early  part  cf  the  aix* 

^  aspeto,"  says  Oviedo,  who  re-  teenth  centory.     fiad  he  lived  in 

cords  two  or  three  of  his  gambols,  the   nineteenth,   he   might   have 

lion's  play,  at  best.    Qumeuage-  acted  the  part  of  a  Uoiente.    He 

nas,  Ms.  was  certainly  not  bom  for  a 

^  Llorente,  Hist,  de  I'loquisition, 


dtetriMtof 
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ly  pressed  by  the  Neapolitans  to  visit  his  new  do-  ohaptcr 
minions,  soon  after  the  conquest.^  He  now  went,  - 
less,  however,  in  compliance  with  that  request,  than 
to  relieve  his  own  mind,  by  assuring  himself  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  viceroy,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  That 
illustrious  man  had  not  escaped  the  usual  lot  of  hu- 
manity ;  his  brilliant  successes  had  brought  on  him 
a  full  measure  of  the  envy,  which  seems  to  wait  on 
merit  like  its  shadow*  Even  men  like  Rojas,  the 
Castilian  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  Prospero  Co- 
lonna,  the  distingubhed  Italian  commander,  con- 
descended to  employ  their  influence  at  court  to 
depreciate  the  Great  Captain's  services,  and  raise 
suspicions  of  his  loyalty*  His  courteous  manners, 
bountiful  largesses,  and  magnificent  style  of  living 
were  represented  as  politic  arts,  to  seduce  the  affec- 
tions of  the  soldiery  and  the  people.  His  services 
were  in  the  market  for  the  highest  bidder.  He 
had  received  the  most  splendid  offers  from  the  king 
of  France  and  the  pope.  He  had  carried  on  a  cor- 
respondence with  Maximilian  and  Philip,  who  would 
purchase  his  adhesion,  if  possible,  to  the  latter,  at 
any  price ;  and,  if  he  had  not  hitherto  committed 
himself  by  any  overt  act,  it  seemed  probable  he 
was  only  waiting  to  be  determined  in  his  future 
course  by  the  result  of  Eang  Ferdinand's  struggle 
with  his  son-in-law.^ 


<  Summonte,  Hist,  di  Napoli,  5,  U,  17,  97,  31 ;  lib.  7,  cap.  14. 

torn.  IT.  lib.  6,  cap.  6.  —  Baooaoooni,  I^ario,  p.  133.  — 

0  GioTio,  Vitae  IlliiBt.  Vironun,  GoosalTo,  in  a  letter  to  the  king 

p.  976. — Aboroa,  Reyes  de  Ara-  dated  July  9,  1506,  allndee  bitterly 

ffon,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  10.—  to  these  unfounded  impatations  on 

Ziirita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  6,  cap.  his  honor.    Cartas,  MS. 
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These  suggestions  in  which  some  truthi  as  usual, 
was  mingled  with  a  large  infusion  of  error,  gradu- 
ally excited  more  and  more  uneasiness  in  the  breast 
of  the  cautious  and  naturallj  distrustful  Ferdinand. 
He  at  first  endeavoured  to  abridge  the  powers  of 
the  Great  Captain  by  recalling  "^alf  the  troops  in 
his  service,  notwithstanding  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  kingdom  ^°  He  then  took  the  decisive  step  of 
ordering  his  return  to  Castile,  on  pretence  of  em- 
ploying him  in  afiairs  of  great  importance  at  home. 
To  allure  him  more  effectually,  he  solemnly  pledged 
himself,  by  an  oath,  to  transfer  to  him,  on  his  land- 
ing in  Spain,  the  grand-mastership  of  St.  Jago,  with 
all  its  princely  dependencies  and  emoluments,  the 
noldest  gift  in  the  possession  of  the  crown.  Find- 
ing all  this  ineffectual,  and  that  Gonsalvo  still  pro- 
crastinated his  return  on  various  pretexts,  the  king's 
uneasiness  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  de- 
termined to  press  his  own  departure  fon  Naples, 
and  bring  back,  if  not  too  late,  his  too  powerful 
vassal.  ^^ 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1606,  Ferdinand  em- 
barked at  Barcelona,  on  board  a  well-armed  squad- 
ron of  Catalan  galleys,  taking  with  him  his  young 
and  beautiful  bride,  and  a  numerous  train  of  Ara- 
gonese  nobles.  On  the  24th  of  the  month,  after  a 
boisterous  and  tedious  passage,  he  reached  the  port 
of  Genoa.      Here,   to   his  astonishment,  he  was 


^  Mariana,  Hist,  de  EspaJSa,  — Giannone,  btoria  di  NapoU,  lik 

lib.  88,  eu.  IS.^ZoriSa,  Aaatoi,  SO,  oap.  l.---Giofio.  Vite  niosL 

ton.  vi.  lib.  6.  eap.«.  Tnarwi,  p.  980. •^Ofiad»,  Quk 

u  Zoiita,  Analea,  torn.  n.  Mb.  oaaganaat  MS.,  bal.  1,  qiOBe.  t^ 

7,  cap.  6.  —  Guiooiardini,  latoria,  diaL  0. 
torn.  iy.  p.  13.  ed.  di  Milaso,  1803. 
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joined  by  the  Great  Captain,  who,  advised  of  the  chapter 

king's  movements,  had  come  from  Naples  with  a  ~ 

small  fleet  to  meet  him.  This  firank  conduct  of  his 
general,  if  it  did  not  disarm  Ferdinand  of  his  sas- 
picions,  showed  him  the  policy  of  concealing  them ; 
and  he  treated  Gonsalvo  with  all  the  consideration 
and  show  of  coofid^K^,  which  might  impose,  not 
merely  on  the  public,  but  on  the  immediate  subject 
of  them.** 

The  Italian  writers  of  the  time  express  their  gf^^"*'* 
astonishment  that  the  Spanish  general  should  have 
so  blindly  trusted  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  sus- 
picious master."  But  he,  doubtless,  felt  strong  in 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  good  reason  for  impeaching 
this.  His  most  equivocal  act,  was  his  delay  to 
obey  the  royal  summons.  But  much  weight  is  rea- 
sonably due  to  his  own  explanation,  that  he  was 
deterred  by  the  distracted  state  of  the  country, 
arising  from  the  proposed  transfer  of  proper^  to 
the  Angevin  barons,  as  well  as  from  the  precipitate 
disbanding  of  tlie  army,  which  it  required  all  his 
authority  to  prevent  from  breaking  into  open  muti- 
ny.^^  To  these  motives  may  be  probably  added  the 
natural,  though  perhaps  unconscious  reluctance  to 
relinquish  the  exalted  station,  little  short  of  absolute 

IS  Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  na,  "  se  pnede  dedr  fa6  el  Ultimo 

aoi  supra.  —  Snmmonte,  Hist,  di  armamento   qae  sali6  de  aquella 

Napoli,  torn.  iT.  lib.  6,  cap.  5.-<-  capital." 

L.   Maxineo,  Cosas  Memc^ables,        *^  Gaicciardini,  Istoriaf  torn,  iT. 

fol.  187. — Bnonaeooiai,  Diario,  p.  n,  30. — Madiiayelli,   L^^asioiie 

133.— Capmany,  Mem.  de  Baroe-  Seoonda  a  Roma,  let.  83.  —  Gian* 

iona,  torn.  i.  p.  152.  —  ^*  Este,"  none,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  lib.  90, 

savB   Capmany  of  the   squadron  cap.  1. 
which  bore  the  Idiig  from  Baaoelo-       ^^  Znrita,  Anales,  lib.  6,  cap.  31 
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FART     sovereignty,  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  glori- 
— 1-—  ously  filled. 

He  had,  indeed,  lorded  it  over  his  viceroyalty 
with  most  princely  sway.  But  he  had  assumed  no 
powers  to  which  he  was  not  entitled  by  his  services 
and  peculiar  situation.  His  public  operations  in 
Italy  had  been  uniformly  conducted  for  the  advan- 
tage of  his  country,  and,  until  the  late  final  treaty 
with  France,  were  mainly  directed  to  the  expulsion 
of  that  power  beyond  the  Alps.''  Since  that  event, 
he  had  busily  occupied  himself  vnth  the  internal 
affairs  of  Naples,  for  which  he  made  many  excel- 
lent provisions,  contriving  by  his  consummate  ad- 
dress to  reconcile  the  most  conflicting  interests  and 
parties.  Although  the  idol  of  the  army  and  of  the 
people,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  an  at- 
tei]|pt  to  pervert  his  popularity  to  an  unworthy  pur- 
pose. There  is  no  appearance  of  his  having  been 
conupted,  or  even  dazzled,  by  the  splendid  oflfers 
repeatedly  made  him  by  the  different  potentates  of 
Europe.  On  the  contrary,  the  proud  answer  re- 
corded of  him,  to  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  breathes 
a  spirit  of  determined  loyalty,  perfectly  irrecon- 
cilable with  any  thing  sinister  or  selfish  in  his  mo- 
tives.'^ The  Italian  writers  of  the  time,  who  affect 
to  speaj^  of  these  motives  with  some  distrust,  were 
little  accustomed  to  such  examples  of  steady  devo- 

U  My  limits  will  not  allow  room  Sismondi,  R^publiques  Italiennes, 

for  the  complex  pjolitios  aod  fends  torn.  xiii.  chap.  103.  —  Guicciax^ 

of  Italy,  into  which  GonsalTo  en-  dini,  Istoria,  torn.  iii.  p.  835  ei 

tered  with  all  the  freedom  of  an  alibi.  —  Zoiita,  Anales,  torn.  W. 

independent  potentate.     See  the  lib  6,  cap.  7,  0.  —  Carta  del  Gran 

details,  apud  Chrdnica  del  Gran  Capitan,  MS. 
Capitan,  hb.  8,  cap.  119  - 187.  ^       »  Zarita,  Anales,  lib  6,  cap.  i I . 
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tion  ;  '^  but  the  historian,  who  reviews  all  the  cir-  chapter 

XIX* 

cumstancesy  must  admit  that  there  was  nothing  to  — -■-' 
justify  such  distrust,  and  that  the  only  exception- 
able acts  in  Gonsalvo's  administration  were  per- 
formed not  to  advance  his  own  interests,  but  those 
of  his  master,  and  in  too  strict  obedience  to  his 
commands.  King  Ferdinand  was  the  last  person 
who  had  cause  to  complain  of  them. 

After  quitting  Genoa,  the  royal  squadron  was  DMtnof 
driven  by  contrary  winds  into  the  neighbouring 
harbour  of  Portofino,  where  Ferdinand  received  in- 
telligence, which  promised  to  change  his  destination 
altogether.  This  was  the  death  of  his  son-in-law, 
the  young  king  of  Castile. 

This  event,  so  unexpected  and  awfully  sudden, 
was  occasioned  by  a  fever,  brought  on  by  too  vio- 
lent exercise  at  a  game  of  ball,  at  an  entertainment 
made  for  Philip  by  his  favorite,  Manuel,  in  Burgos, 
where  the  court  was  then  held.  Through  the  un- 
skilfulness  of  his  physicians,  as  it  was  said,  who 
neglected  to  bleed  him,  the  disorder  rapidly  gained 
ground,*®  and  on  the  6th  day  after  his  attack,  be- 
ing the  25th  of  September,  1506,  he  breathed  his 

17  "n  Gran  Capitan,"  sayp  mentary  on  the  morals  of  the  land! 
Guicciardini,  ^'consciodeisospetti,  ^  Philip's  disorder  was  lightly 
i  quaJi  il  re  Jhrse  non  vanamerUe  regarded  at  first  by  his  Flemish 
aveva  a^uti  di  lai,"  &c.  (Istoria,  physicians ;  whose  practice  and 
torn.  ir.  p.  30.)  This  wa^  of  damn-  predictions  were  alike  condemned 
ing  a  character  by  surmise,  is  yery  by  their  coadjutor  Lodovico  Mar- 
common  with  Itauan  writers  of  this  liano,  an  ItaJian  doctor,  highly 
age,  who  uniformly  resort  to  the  commended  by  Martyr,  as  "mter 
▼ery  worst  motive  as  the  key  of  philosophos  et  medicos  lucida  1am- 
whateyer  is  dubious  or  inexplicable  pas."  He  was  at  least  the  better 
in  conduct.  Not  a  sudden  death,  for  prophet  on  this  occasion.  Peter 
example,  occurs,  without  at  least  a  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  313  .— 
tospetto  of  poison  from  some  hand  Zurita,  Anales,  tom.  Ti.  lib.  7,  cap. 
or  other.     What  a  fearful  com-  14. 
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PABT     last.^    He  was  but  twenty-eight  years  oM,  of 

which  brief  period  he  liad  enjoyed,  or  endured,  the 

^^  gdden  cares"  of  sovereignty  but  little  more  than 
two  months,  dating  from  his  recognition  by  the 
cortes.  His  body,  after  being  embalmed,  lay  *n 
state  for  two  days,  decorated  with  the  insignia,  - 
the  mockery  of  royalty,  as  it  had  proved  to  him, 
—  and  was  then  deposited  in  the  convent  of  Mira- 
flores  near  Burgos,  to  await  its  final  removal  to 
Granada,  agreeably  to  his  last  request.^ 
uto  diano.  Philip  was  of  the  middle  height ;  he  had  a  fair, 
florid  complexion,  regular  features,  long  flowing 
locks,  and  a  well-made,  s^metrical  figure.  In- 
deed, he  was  so  distinguished  for  comeliness  both 
of  person  and  countenance,  that  he  is  designated  on 
the  roll  of  Spanish  sovereigns  as  Felipe  el  Hermoso, 
or  the  Handsome.'^  His  mental  endowments  were 
not  so  extracHrdinary.  The  father  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  possessed  scarcely  a  single  quality  in  common 


tt  Oriedo,  Quinoaageoas,  AfS.,  187.  —  Sudofal,  ffist.  del  &iip. 

bat.  1,  qoinc.  3,  dial.  9.  —  Fortu-  Carloe  V.,  torn.  i.  p.  11. 

nately  for  Ferdinand's  reputation,  ^  L.  Marmeo,  Coaas   Memora* 

Philip's  death  was  attended  by  too  blea,  fol.187, 188.— SaodoTal,  Hist 

nnequiyocal  circumstances,  and  re-  del  Emp.  Carlos  V.,  abi  snpra. 

ooided  by  too  many  eyewitnesses,  Martyr,  touched  with  the  melan 

to  admit  the  suggestion  of  poison,  choly  fate  o£  his  young  sovereign. 

It  seems  he  drank  &e^  of  cold  pays  the  following  not  inelegant, 

water  while  very  hot.    'Die  fever  and  certainly  not  paiaimonious  trib- 

he  brought  on  was  an  epidemic,  ute  to  his  memory,  in  a  letter  writ- 

which  at  that  time  afflicted  Castile,  ten  a  few  days  after  his  death, 

Maduavelli,  Legaadone  Seoonda  a  which,  it  may  be  noticed,  he  makes 

Roma,  let.  39.  — Zuiiiga,  Anales,  a  day  earlier  than  other  contem- 

de  Serilla,  aiio  1506.  ipftsxy  accounts.    <<  Octavo  Calen- 

V  Peter  MaiUr,  Opus  Epist,  das  dctobris  animam  emisit  ille  ju- 

epist.  313, 316.— Bemaldes,  Reyes  venis,  formosus,  pulcher,  elegans, 

C4it61icos,  MS., cap.  206. •>- Gomez,  animo  pollens  et  ingenio,  procem 

De  Rebus  Gestis,  fol.  66.  —  Car-  validsque  naturs,  uti  ilos  vemua 

bajal,  Anales,  MS.,  aiio  1506. —  evaouit."    Opus  Epist.,  epiet.  316. 
L.  Marineo,  Cosas  Memorables,  fol. 
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with  his  remarkable  son.     He  was  rash  and  impet-  chatter 

uous  in  his  temper,  frank,  and  careless.     He  was 

born  to  great  expectations,  and  earlj  accustomed  to 
command,  which  seemed  to  fill  him  with  a  crude, 
intemperate  ambition,  impatient  alike  of  control  or 
counsel.  He  was  not  without  generous,  and  even 
magnanimous  sentiments ;  but  he  abandoned  him- 
self to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  whether  for  good 
or  evil ;  and,  as  he  was  naturally  indolent  and  fond 
of  pleasure,  he  willingly  reposed  the  burden  of  gov- 
ernment on  others,  who,  as  usual,  thought  more  of 
their  own  interests  than  those  of  the  public.  His 
early  education  exempted  him  from  the  bigotry 
characteristic  of  the  Spaniards ;  and,  had  he  lived, 
he  might  have  done  much  to  mitigate  the  grievous 
abuses  of  the  Inquisition.  As  it  was,  his  premature 
death  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity  of  compen- 
sating, by  this  single  good  act,  the  manifold  mis- 
chiefs of  his  administration. 

This  event,  too  improbable  to  have  formed  any 
part  of  the  calculations  of  the  most  far-sighted  poli- 
tician, spread  general  consternation  throughout  the 
country.  The  old  adherents  of  Ferdinand,  with 
Ximenes  at  their  head,  now  looked  forward  with 
confidence  to  his  reestablishment  in  the  regency. 
Many  others,  however,  like  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
whose  loyalty  to  their  old  master  had  not  been 
proof  against  the  times,  viewed  this  with  some  ap- 
prehension.^   Others,  again,  who  had  openly  from 

®  GaieOasBode  la  Vega  appears  modern  phrase,  axe  always  "on 
to  haye  been  one  of  those  duoious  the  fence."  The  wags  of  his  day 
politicians,  who,  to  make  aae  of  a    applied  to  him  a  ooaise  saying  ii 

VOL.  III.  38 
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PAST  the  first  linked  their  fortunes  to  those  of  his  nni, 
— ^ —  as  the  duke  of  Najara,  the  marquis  of  Yillena,  and, 
above  all,  Don  Juan  Manuel^  saw  in  it  their  certain 
ruin,  and  turned  their  thoughts  towards  Maximilian, 
or  the  king  of  Portugal,  or  any  other  monarch, 
whose  connexion  with  the  rojal  family  might  aflbrd 
a  plausible  pretext  for  interference  in  the  gorem* 
ment.  On  Philip's  Flemish  fidlowers  the  tidings 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  in  their  bewilderment 
they  seemed  like  so  many  famished  birds  of  prey, 
still  hovering  round  the  half-devoured  carcass  frcMn 
which  they  had  been  unceremoniously  scared.  ^ 

The  weight  of  talent  and  popular  consideration 
was  undoubtedly  on  the  king's  side.  The  most 
formidable  of  the  oppositioUi  Manuel,  bad  declined 
greatly  in  credit  with  the  nation  during  the  sIk^ 
disastrous  period  of  his  administration ;  while  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  might  be  considered  as 
the  leader  of  Ferdinand's  party,  possessed  talents, 
energy,  and  reputed  sanctity  of  character,  which, 
combined  with  the  authority  of  his  station,  gave 
him  unbounded  induence  over  all  dasses  of  the 
Castilians.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  land,  in  this 
emergency,  that  the  primacy  was  in  such  able  hands. 
It  justified  the  wisdom  of  Isabella's  choice,  made  in 
opposition,  it  may  be  remembered,  to  the  wishes  of 
Ferdinand,  who  was  now  to  reap  the  greatest  bene- 
fit from  it. 


the  old  duke  ofAlTaio  Henry IV.'s  ^  Mariana,  Hiat  de  Eqpana, 

tune,  <*  Qae  era  como  el  nerro  del  torn.  ii.  lib.  S9,  cap.  S.  —  Bemal* 

tentero,  que  ladra  a  loe  de  faen,  dex,  R^m  Cat61ieoe,  BCS.,  eap. 

J  muerde  a  lea  de  dentro."    Zari-  SM.  —  Zuita,  Anidea,  torn.  ti.  uL 

tfti  Anales,  torn.  yi.  lib.  7,  cap.  39  7,  cap.  99. 
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That  prelate,  foreseeing  the  anarchy  Kkelj  to  chaptek 


XIX. 


arise  on  Philip's  death,  assembled  the  nobility  pres-  • 
eiit  at  the  court,  in  his  own  palace,  the  day  before  governmeai. 
this  event  took  place.  It  was  there  agreed  to  name 
a  provisional  council,  or  regency,  who  should  carry 
on  the  government,  and  provide  for  the  tranqoBUty 
of  the  kingdom.  It  coosisted  of  seven  members, 
with  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  at  its  head,  the  duke 
of  Infantado,  the  grand  constable  and  the  admiral 
of  Castile,  both  connected  with  the  royal  family, 
the  duke  of  Najara,  a  principal  leader  of  the  oppo- 
site faction,  and  two  Flemish  lords.  No  oKntioa 
was  made  of  Manuel.  ^ 

The  nobles,  in  a  subsequent  convention  on  the 
1st  of  October,  ratified  these  proceedings,  and 
bound  themselves  not  to  carry  on  private  war,  cpr 
attempt  to  possess  themselves  of  the  queen's  person, 
and  to  employ  all  their  authority  in  supporting  the 
(.rovisional  government,  whose  term  was  limited  to 
the  end  of  December.  '^ 

A  meeting  of  cortes  was  wanting  to  give  validity 
to  their  acts,  as  well  as  to  express  the  popular  will 
in  reference  to  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  gov-  . 

**  Zuriu,  Anales,  torn.  tI.  lib.  Xiiiieiies,Gap.l7.)»uxilQauitaiulk 

7.   cap.  15.  —  Mariana,  Hist,  de  (Aichetjrpo,  lib.  Z,  cap.  14.),  thai 

£Bpaaa.  torn.  ii.  lib.  S9,  cap.  1.-^  Ximeoea  filled  the  office  of  sole  10^ 

Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epiat.,  epist.  gent  at  this  juDCture.     it  is  not 

317. — Ztuiiga,  Annales  de  Seyilla,  warranted  by  Martyr,  (Opus  Epiat., 

aoo  1506.  —  Gomez,   De   Rebua  epiat.  317,)  and  ia  oootradioted  by 

Geettt.  fol.  67.  tke  worda  of  the  orinnal  inatra 

^  Znxita,  Analea,  torn.  n.  lib.  7,  meat  citdd  aa  iisiial  by^orita,  (nbi 

can,  16.  sapra.)    The  archbishop's  biograr 

J  find  no  aathority  for  the  aUte-  pheis,  one  and  all,  claim  aa  many 

ment  made  by  Alvaro  Oomesi  (De  merita  and  aerrices  for  their  hero,  as 

Rebna  Geatis,  fol.  68.) ,  and  fiuth-  if,  like  QuintanUla,  they  were  woik 

fuSkv  echoed  by  Roblea  (Vida  de  ing  ezpresaly  for  his  beatifioatiQii. 


6oadltiM 
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PARI      ernment.    There  was  some  difference  of  opiuioD, 
' —   even  among  the  king's  friends,  as  to  the  expediency 

of  summoning  that  body  at  this  crisis ;  bat  the 
greatest  impediment  arose  from  the  queen's  refusal 
to  sign  the  writs.  ** 

This  unhappy  lady's  condition  had  become  truly 
deplorable.  During  her  husband's  illness,  she  had 
never  left  his  bedside ;  but  neither  then,  nor  since 
his  death,  had  been  seen  to  shed  a  tear.  She  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  stupid  insensibility,  sitting  in  a 
darkened  apartment,  her  head  resting  on  her  hand, 
and  her  lips  closed,  as  mute  and  immovable  as  a 
statue.  When  applied  to,  for  issuing  the  necessary 
summons  for  the  cortes,  or  to  make  appointments 
to  office,  or  for  any  other  pressing  business,  which 
required  her  signature,  she  replied,  *'  My  father  will 
attend  to  all  this  when  he  returns ;  he  is  much  more 
conversant  with  business  than  I  am ;  I  have  no 
other  duties  now,  but  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  my 
departed  husband."  The  only  orders  she  was 
known  to  sign  were  for  paying  the  salaries  of  her 

^  The  duke  of  Alva,  the  statinoh  was  to  procure  the  appoiDtment  of 

supporter  of  Kinff  Ferdinand  in  all  a  regency,  this  had  already  been 

his  difficulties,  objected  to  calling  done  by  the  nomination  of  King 

the  cones  together,  on  the  grounds,  Ferdinand  at  Toro,  in  1505 ;  that, 

that  the  summonses,  not  being  by  to  start  the  question  anew,  was  un- 

the  proper  authority,  Would  be  in-  necessarily  to  bring  that  act  into 

formal ;    that  many  cities  might  doubt.    The  duke  does  not  seem 

oonsequently  refuse  to  obey  them,  to  have  considered  that  Ferdinand 

and  the  acts  of  the  remainder  be  had  forfeited  his  original  daim  to 

open  to  objection,  as  not  those  of  the   regency  by   his   abdicaUon ; 

the  nation  ;  that,  after  all,  should  perhaps,  on  the  ground,  that  it  had 

oortes  assemble,  it  was  quite  uncer-  never  been  formally  accepted  by 

tain  under  what  influences  h  might  the  commons.    1  ahall  have  ooea.- 

be  made  to  act,  and  whether  it  sion  to  return  to  this  hereafter, 

would  pursue  the  course  most  «x-  See  the  discussion  m  exten$o,  apod 

pedient  for  Ferdinand's  interests ;  ZuriU,  Anales,  lib.  7,  cap.  96. 
and  finally,  that  if  the  intention 


'■-^    -  L" 
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Flemish  musicians ;  for  ia  her  abject  state  she  found   chapter 

some  consolation  in  music,  of  which  she  had  been  L. 

passionately  fond  from  childhood.  The  few  re- 
marks which  she  uttered  were  discreet  and  sensi- 
ble, forming  a  singular  contrast  with  the  general 
extravagance  of  her  actions.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, her  pertinacity  in  refusing  to  sign  any  thing 
was  attended  with  as  much  good  as  evil,  since  it 
prevented  her  name  from  being  used,  as  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  often  been,  in  the  existing  state 
of  things,  for  pernicious  and  party  purposes.  ^ 

Finding:  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  queen's  co-  convoMoaa 
operation,  the  council  at  length  resolved  to  issue  the 
writs  of  summons  in  their  own  name,  as  a  measure 
justified  by  necessity.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
fixed  at  Burgos  in  the  ensuing  month  of  November; 
and  great  pains  were  taken,  that  the  different  cities 
should  instruct  their  representatives  in  their  views 
respecting  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  govern- 
ment. * 

Long  before  this,  indeed  immediately  after  Phil- 
ip's death,  letters  had  been  despatched  by  Ximenes 
and  his  friends  to  the»  Catholic  king,  acquainting 
him  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  urging  his  imme- 
diate return  to  Castile.  He  received  them  at  Por- 
tofino.  He  determined,  however,  to  continue  his 
voyage,  in  which  he  had  already  advanced  so  far, 
to  Naples.  The  wary  monarch  perhaps  thought, 
that  the  Castilians,  whose  attachment  to  his  own 

S7  Peter  Martyr,  Opoe  Epist.,  mei,  De  Reboe  Geetie,  fbl.  71*73. 
episC  3IR.  —  Mariana, Hist,  de  Ea-  ^  Zarita,  Anales,  lib.  7,  cap.  98. 
paoa,tom.iL  lib.S9,ci^.  9. — Go- 
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PABT     person  he  might  with  some  reason  distrust,  would 


not  be  the  less  inclined  to  his  rule,  after  having 

tasted  the  bitterness  of  anarchy.  In  his  reply, 
therefore,  after  briefly  expressing  a  decent  regret 
at  the  untimely  death  of  his  son-in-law,  and  his 
undoubting  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Cas- 
tilians  to  their  queen,  his  daughter,  he  prudently 
intimates  that  he  retains  nothing  but  kindly  reo^ 
lections  of  his  ancient  subfects,  and  promises  to  use 
all  possiUe  despatch  in  adjusting  the  affairs  of  Na- 
ples, that  he  may  again  return  to  them.  '^  \ 
F«rdtaMMi  After  this,  the  kins:  resumed  his  voyage,  and 
wuh^  wtiia.  having  touched  at  several  places  on  the  coast,  in 
all  which  he  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm, 
arrived  before  the  capital  of  his  new  dominions  in 
the  latter  part  of  October.  All  were  anxious,  says 
the  great  Tuscan  historian  of  the  time,  to  behcM 
the  prince,  who  had  acquired  a  mighty  reputatKHi 
throughout  Europe  for  his  victories  both  over  Chris- 
tian and  infidel ;  and  whose  name  was  everywhere 
revered  for  the  wisdom  and  equity,  with  which  he 
had  ruled  in  his  own  kingdom.  They  looked  to  his 
coming,  therefore,  as  an  event  fraught  with  impor- 
tance, not  merely  to  Naples,  but  to  all  Italy,  where 
his  personal  presence  and  authority  might  do  so 
much  to  heal  existing  feuds,  and  establish  perma* 

^  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  Memoiu-  ,  *<TataaiqMpatKfit 

blet,fol.  187.— Znaiffj.  Aimalesae  ^•^  tSSaSLSr*  ***'""  "^ 

SeTilla,  ano  1506.  —Peter  Martyr,  Bmidit,  gemiUNqoa  nptm^t  fMion  !»- 

Opus  Epiflt.,0pi9t- 317.*^ Gomes,  .,      ^ 

De  Rebis  Gestis,  fol.  68,  69, 71.  '^^  "JJS'u?'"**"*'  ^"^  '*""" 

Shall  we  wrooff  Ferdinand  mnoh  Gaodia,  qoBin  iMrymlt." 
by  applyinff  to  film  the  peitinont  PfcwMHa,  Mk  t 

Tuaes  of  Loean,  on  a  aomawhat 
■unilar  oceaaion  ? 


^'^^"^^^^^^^■^^^^■^^^^^^^^^™^^"^P^PW<«»«iW*W»^»««l 
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nent  tranquillitj.  ^  The  Neapolitans,  in  particular,  guaftbe 
were  iutoxicated  with  joy  at  his  arrival.  The  most  - 
splendid  preparations  were  made  for  his  reception. 
A  fleet  of  twenty  vessels  of  war  came  out  to  meet 
him  and  conduct  him  into  port ;  and,  as  he  touched 
the  shores  of  his  new  dominions^  the  air  was  rent 
with  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  with  the  thun- 
ders of  artillery  from  the  fortresses,  which  crowned 
the  heights  of  the  city,  and  from  the  gallant  navy 
which  rode  in  her  waters.  '^ 


The  faithful   chronicler  of  Los  Palacios,  who  Hit 

iBlo  Naplaa. 

generally  officiates  as  the  master  of  ceremonies  on 
these  occasions,  dilates  with  great  complacency  on 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  celebration,  even  to  the 
minutest  details  of  the  costume  worn  by  the  king 
and  his  nobility.  According  to  him,  the  monarch 
was  arrayed  in  a  long,  flowing  mantle  of  crimson 
velvet,  lined  with  satin  of  the  same  color.  On  his 
head  was  a  black  velvet  bonnet,  garnished  with  a 
resplendent  ruby,  and  a  pearl  of  inestimable  price. 
He  rode  a  noble  white  charger,  whose  burnished 
caparisons  dazzled  the  eye  with  their  splendor* 
By  his  side  was  his  young  queen,  mounted  on  a 
milk-white  palfrey,  and  wearing  a  skirt,  or  under- 
garment, of  rich  brocade,  and  a  French  robe,  simply 
fastened  with  clasps,  or  loops  of  fine  wrought  gold. 

^  "  Un  re  glorioso  per  tante  p.  134.  — Giannone,  Istoria  di  Na* 

tiuone  a?Qte  oootro  gV  Infedeli,  e  pdi,  lib.  30,  cap.  1. 
eontro  i  Criatiani,  venerabile  per       ^  Summonte,  Hist,  di  Nai>o]t, 

opinione  di  pradeDza,  e  del  quale  torn.  It.  lib.  6,  cap.  5.  —  Guiodar- 

naooava  &ina  Cristianissima,  che  dini,  Istoria,  torn.  it.  p.  31.  —  Gio- 

Kweaae  oon  singolare  giustizia,  e  fio,  Yittt  Dlost.  Viroram,  pp.  978, 

timaquilliti^oTematoiieamisuoi."  979.  —  Bembo,  Istoria  Vmisaiiay 

GoiociardiBi,  Istoria,  torn.  !▼.  p.  lib.  7. 
31.  —  Also  Buonaooorsi.  Diazio, 
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PABT  On  the  mole  they  were  received  by  the  Great 
Captain,  who,  surrounded  by  his  guard  of  halber- 
diers, and  his  silken  array  of  pages  wearing  his 
device,  displayed  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of 
his  household.  After  passing  under  a  triumphal 
arch,  where  Ferdinand  sfvore  to  respect  the  liber- 
ties and  privileges  of  Naples,  the  royal  pair  moved 
forward  under  a  gorgeous  canopy,  borne  by  the 
members  of  the  municipality,  while  the  reins  of 
their  steeds  were  held  by  some  of  the  principal 
nobles.  After  them  followed  the  other  lords  and 
cavaliers  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  clergy,  and  am- 
bassadors assembled  from  every  part  of  Italy  and 
Europe,  bearing  congratulations  and  presents  from 
their  respective  courts.  As  the  procession  halted 
in  the  various  quarters  of  the  city,  it  was  greeted 
with  joyous  bursts  of  music  from  a  brilliant  assem- 
blage of  knights  and  ladies,  who  did  homage  by 
kneeling  down  and  saluting  the  hands  of  their 
new  sovereigns.  At  length,  after  defiling  through 
the  principal  streets  and  squares,  it  reached  the 
great  cathedral,  where  the  day  was  devoutly  closed 
with  solemn  prayer  and  thanksgiving.'' 

Ferdinand  was  too  severe  an  economist  of  time, 
to  waste  it  willingly  on  idle  pomp  and  ceremonial. 
His  heart  swelled  with  satisfaction,  however,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  magnificent  capital  thus  laid  at  his 
feet,  and  pouring  forth  the  most  lively  expressions 
of  a  loyalty,  which  of  late  he  had  been  led  to  dis- 

>B  Bernaldes,  Reves  Cat611oo0,  Vite  Illiist.  Yiromiii,  obi  sapia 
MS.,  cap.  SIO.  —  Zurita,  Anales,  — Garibay,  Compendio,  lib.  90 
torn.  Ti.  tib.  7,  cap.  90.- —  Giorio,    cap.  9. 
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inist.     With  all  his  impatience,  therefore,  he  was  chaptbe 

not  disposed  to  rebuke  this  spirit,  by  abridging  the  

season  of  hilarity.  But,  after  allowing  sufficient 
scope  for  its  indulgence,  he  devoted  himself  assid- 
uously to  the  great  purposes  of  his  visit. 

He  summoned  a  parliament  general  of  the  king- 
dom, where,  after  his  own  recognition,  oaths  of 
allegiance  were  tendered  to  his  daughter  Joanna 
and  her  posterity,  as  his  successors,  without  any 
allusion  being  made  to  the  rights  of  his  wife.  This 
was  a  clear  evasion  of  the  treaty  with  France. 
But  Ferdinand,  though  late,  was  too  sensible  of 
the  folly  of  that  stipulation  which  secured  the  re- 
version of  his  wife's  dower  to  the  latter  crown, 
to  allow  it  to  receive  any  sanction  from  the  Nea-  ^ 

politans.  •• 

Another,  and  scarcely  less  disastrous  provision  of  JJJJJJL.**** 
the  treaty  he  complied  with  in  better  faith.     This 
was  the  reestablishment  of  the  Angevin  proprietors 
in  their  ancient  estates ;  the  greater  part  of  which,  i 

as  already  noticed,  had  been  parcelled  out  among 
his  own  followers,  both  Spaniards  and  Italians.  It 
was,  of  course,  a  work  of  extraordinary  difficulty 
and  vexation.  When  any  flaw  or  impediment 
could  be  raised  in  the  Angevin  title,  the  transfer 
was  evaded.  When  it  could  not,  a  grant  of  other 
land  or  money  was  substituted,  if  possible.  More 
frequently,  however,  the  equivalent,  which  proba- 
bly was  not  very  scrupulously  meted  out,  was 
obliged  to  be  taken  by  the  Aragonese  proprietor. 

^  Zfirita,  Anales,  nbi  sapra.  —  Goiooiardiiii,  IstorU,  torn.  iv.  pp. 
79,  73. 

VOL.  ill.  34 
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PAST  To  accomplisli  this,  the  king  was  compelled  to 
— ' —  draw  largely  on  the  rojal  patrimony  in  Naples,  as 
well  as  to  make  liberal  appropriations  o(  land  and 
rents  in  bis  native  dominions.  As  all  this  proved 
insufficient!  he  was  driven  to  the  expedient  of  re- 
plenishing the  exchequer  by  draughts  on  his  new 
subjects*'^ 
2S52ljJJ;  The  result,  although  efiected  without  violence  or 
disorder,  was  unsatisfactory  to  all  parties.  The 
Angevins  rarely  received  the  full  extent  of  their 
demands.  The  loyal  partisans  of  Aragon  saw  the 
fruits  of  many  a  hard-fought  battle  snatched  from 
their  grasp,  to  be  given  back  again  to  their  ene- 
mies. '^  Lastly,  the  wretched  Neapolitans,  instead 
of  the  favors  and  immunities  incident  to  a  new 
reign,  found  themselves  burdened  with  addidonai 
imposts,  which,  in  the  exhausted  state  of  the  coun- 
try, were  perfectly  intolerable.  So  soon  were  the 
fair  expectations  formed  of  Ferdinand's  coming, 
like  most  other  indefinite  expectations,  clouded  over 
by  disappointment;  and  such  were  some  of  the 
bitter  fruits  of  the  disgraceful  treaty  with  LcTiis 
the  Twelfth. »« 

94  GiaDnone,  Istoria  di  NapoH,  oonair  in  the  Levant.    Hiat.  de 

lib.  90,  cap.  1.  —  Sommonte,  Hist.  Espaiia,  torn,  ii,  lib.  29,  eap.  4. 

/         di  Napoli,  torn.  iv.  lib.  6,  cap.  5.  ^  If  any  one  would  see  a  per- 

— Buonaoconi,  Diario,  p.  139. —  feet  specimen  of  the  triompb  of 

Goicciardini,  Istoria,  torn.  iv.  p.  71.  style,  let  him  compare  the  ioter- 

K  Such,  for  example,  was  the  minable  prolixities  of  Zurita  wiUi 

fate  of  the  dooghty  little  cavalier,  Mariana,  who,  in  this  portion  of  hia 

Pedro  de  la  Paz,  the  gallant  Leyra,  narrative,  has  embodied  the  frets 

ao  celebrated  in  the  sobseqnent  and  opinions  of  his  predecessor, 

wars  of  Charles  V.,  the  ambassa-  with  scarcely  any  alteration,  ssre 

dor  RojaSi  the  Qiiizotio  Paredes,  that  of  greater  oondensatioo,  in  hui 

and  others.    The  last  of  these  ad-  own  transparent  and  harmonious 

Tenturers,  according  to  Mariana,  diction.    It  is  quite  as  great  a  mir- 

•sdeavourad  to  repair  hia  broken  acle  in  its  ?ray  as  the  rifBcimauo 

fortones,  by  driving  the  trade  of  a  of  Bemi. 
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AND  RETIREMENT. 
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JoftDoi's  mad  Condiiot. — She  changes  her  MiiuBten. — Btaoiden  m 
Gaaiile.  —  I^Minaiid's  poUtio  Behaviour.— > He  leaves  Naples.-— 
His  brilliant  Reception  by  Louis  XII.  —  Honors  to  Gronsalvo.  — 
Ferdinand's  Return  to  CastQe. — His  exoessiye  Severity. — Neglect 
of  the  Ghreat  Oaptam.  -^HIb  honorable  Retirement. 


Not. 


While  Ferdinand  was  thus  occupied  in  Naples,  ohaptbb 

the  representatives  o£  most  of  the  cities,  summoned  i — 

by  the  provisional  government,  had  assembled  in  mm!''^ 
Burgos.     Before  entering  on  business,  they  were    ^^^^* 
desirous  to  obtain   the   queen's  sanction  to  their 
proceedings.    A  committee  waited  on  her  for  that 
purpose,  but  she  obstinately  refused  to  give  them 
audience.  ^ 

She  still  continued  plunged  in  moody  melancholy, 
exhibiting,  however,  occasionally  the  wildest  freaks  ^^ 
of  insanity.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  December* 
she  determined  to  leave  Burgos,  and  remove  her 
husband's  remains  to  their  final  resting-place  in 
Granada.      She  insisted  on   seeing  ihem  herself, 

1  Mariana,  WbL  de  Espana,  tom.  ii.  lib.  S9,  cap.  9.  — Zurita,  Analesb 
torn.  vi.  lib.  7,  cap.  S9. 


Joamn's 
instneooa 
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PART     before  her  departure.     The  remonstrances  of  her 

! counsellors,  and  the  holy  men  of  the  monastery  of 

Miraflores,  proved  equally  fruitless.  Opposition 
only  roused  her  passions  into  frenzy,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  comply  with  her  mad  humors.  The 
corpse  was  removed  from  the  vault ;  the  two  coffins 
of  lead  and  wood  were  opened,  and  such  as  chose 
gazed  on  the  mouldering  relics,  which,  notwith- 
standing their  having  been  embalmed,  exhibited 
scarcely  a  trace  of  humanity.  The  queen  was  not 
satisfied  till  she  touched  them  with  her  own  hand, 
which  she  did  without  shedding  a  tear,  or  testifying 
the  least  emotion.  The  unfortunate  lady,  indeed, 
was  said  never  to  have  been  seen  to  weep,  since 
she  detected  her  husband's  intrigue  with  the  Flem- 
ish courtesan. 

The  body  was  then  placed  on  a  magnificent  car, 
or  hearse,  drawn  by  four  horses.  It  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  long  train  of  ecclesiastics  and  nobles, 
who,  together  with  the  queen,  left  the  city  on  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  December.  She  made  her 
journeys  by  night,  saying,  that  ^^  a  widow,  who  had 
lost  the  sun  of  her  own  soul,  should  never  expose 
herself  to  the  light  of  day."  When  she  halted,  the 
body  was  deposited  in  some  church  or  monastery, 
where  the  funeral  services  were  performed,  as  if 
her  husband  had  just  died ;  and  a  corps  of  armed 
men  kept  constant  guard,  chiefly,  as  it  would  seem, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  any  female  from  pro- 
faning the  place  by  her  presence.  For  Joanna 
still  retained  the  same  jealousy  of  her  sex,  which 


■  J     'L  «   ■ mi 
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she  had  unhappily  so  much  cause  to  feel  during  chaptsr 
Philip's  lifetime.  •  — 

In  a  subsequent  journey,  when  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Torquemada,  she  ordered  the  corpse  to  be 
carried  into  the  court-yard  of  a  convent,  occupied, 
as  she  supposed,  by  monks.  She  was  filled  with 
horror,  however,  on  finding  it  a  nunnery,  and  im- 
mediately commanded  the  body  to  be  removed  into- 
the  open  fields.  Here  she  encamped  with  her 
whole  party  at  dead  of  night ;  not,  however,  until 
she  had  caused  the  cofl&ns  to  be  unsealed,  that  she 
might  satisfy  herself  of  the  safety  of  her  husband's 
relics ;  although  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  the 
torches,  during  the  time,  from  being  extinguished 
by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  leaving  the  com- 
pany in  total  darkness.  ^ 

3  Peter  Martyr,  Opiis  Epist.,  oeesor.    Robertson,  indeed,  draws 

epist.  324,  333,  339,  363.  —  Mari-  largely  from  the  Epistles  of  Peter 

ana.  Hist,  de  Espaiia,  torn.  ii.  Ub.  Martyr,  the  best  voacher  for  this 

30,   cap.  3.  —  Carbajal,   Anales,  period,  which  his  critic  apparently 

MS.,anol506.—Bemaldez,  Reyes  has  not  consulted.     In  the  very 

Cat61icos,  MS.,  cap.  206.  —  Ro-  page  preceding  that,  in  which  he 

bles,  Vida  de  Ximenez,  cap.  17.  thus  taxes  Robartson  with  inaocu- 

**  Childish  as  wfts  the  affection,"  racy,  we  find  him  speaking  of 
says  Dr.  Dunham,  **  of  Joanna  for  Charles  VIII.  as  the  reigning  mon- 
her  husband,  she  did  not,  as  Rob-  arch  of  France ;  an  error  not  mere- 
ertson  relates,  cause  the  body  to  ly  clerical,  since  it  is  repeated  no 
be  remoTed  from  the  sepulchre  less  than  three  times.  Such  mis- 
after  it  was  buried,  and  brought  to  takes  would  be  too  triyial  for  no- 
her  apartment.  She  once  visited  tioe  in  any  but  an  author,  who  has 
the  sepulchre,  and,  after  aflfection-  made  similar  ones  the  ground  for 
ately  gazing  on  the  corpse,  was  unsparing  condemnation  of  others, 
persuaded  to  retire.  Kobertson  s  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist., 
aeems  not  to  have  read,  at  least  epist.  339. 
not  with  care,  the  authorities  for  A  foolish  Carthusian  monk,  "  1»- 
tberei^  of  Fernando."  (History  vi  sicoo  folio  levior,"  to  borrow 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  rol.  ii.  p.  Martyr's  words,  though  more  knave 
S87,  note.)  Whoeyer  will  take  than  fool  probably,  filled  Joanna 
the  trouble  to  examine  these  au-  with  absurd  hopes  of  her  husband's 
thorities,  will  probably  not  find  returning  to  life,  which,  he  assured 
Dr.  Dunham  much  more  accn-  her,  had  happened,  as  he  had  read, 
rate  in  the  matter  than  his  prede-  to  a  certain  prince,  after  be  had 
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PART     ^   These  mad  pranks,  savouring  of  absolute  idiocyi 

were  occasionally  chequered  by  other  acts  of  more 

berminii-  intelligence,  but  not  less  startling.  She  had  early 
shown  a  disgust  to  her  father's  old  counsellorsi  and 
especially  to  Ximenes,  who,  she  thought,  interfered 
too  authoritatively  in  her  domestic  concerns*  Be- 
fore leaving  Burgos,  however,  she  electrified  her 
husband's  adherents,  by  revoking  all  grants  made 
by  the  crown  since  Isabella's  death.  This,  almost 
the  only  act  she  was  ever  known  to  sign,  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  courtly  tribe  of  sycophants,  on 
whom  the  golden  favcH's  of  the  late  reign  had  been 
so  prodigally  showered.  At  the  same  time  she  re- 
formed her  privy  council,  by  dismissing  the  present 
members,  and  reinstating  those  appointed  by  her 
royal  mother,  sarcastically  telling  one  of  the  ejected 
counsellors,  that  ^^he  might  go  and  complete  his 
studies  at  Salamanca."  The  remark  had  a  biting 
edge  to  it,  as  the  worthy  jurist  was  reputed  some- 
what low  in  his  scholarship.  ^ 

These  partial  gleams  of  intelligence,  directed  in 
this  peculiar  way  too,  led  many  to  discern  the  secret 
influence  of  her  father.    She  still,  however,  perti- 


beea  deid   feorteen  yean.     Am  were  oonpelM  to  make  ea  tlw 

Fhflm  wsB  dieenbowBUad,  he  was  ooeaaion.    It  ia  unpeaHble  to  xead 

liaidly  m  a  eonditkm  for  sodi  an  hia  Jeveniiada  on  the  subject  with- 

aoapiciona  event.  The  queen,  how-  out  a  amile.    See,  ki  paiticttlar, 

erer,  aeems  to  have  been  cao^ht  kia  whimaioal  epistle  to  his  old 

with  the  idea.    (Opos  Epist.,  epist.  fnend,  the  aichbiahQw  of  Gianadm. 

8S8.)    Martyr  loses  all  patienee  at  Opus  ESpist.,  epist.  SSS. 

the  ittTsntioDs  of  this  ''  blaoteio  ^  Mariana,  Hist,  de  £epefia, 

owmllatns,"  as  he  calls  him  in  his  torn.  ii.  lib^  $M,  cap.  3.<— SSntey 

abominable  Latin,  aa  well  as  at  the  Anaksi  torn,  n,  lib.  7»  oap.  W, 

mad  pranks  of  the  tjueen,  and  the  38,  64.  —  Gomes,  De  Rebos  G««- 

ridieolons  figore  which  he  and  the  tia,  fol.  79.  —  Sandoral,  Hiat  del 

elher  grave  peiaonagea of  thecoort  Enp.  Cirkw  V.,  ton.  i.  p.  11 
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naciouslj  refused  to  sanction  any  measures  of  cortes  chaptbe 

for  his  recall ;  and,  when  pressed  by  that  body  on — 

this  and  other  matters,  at  an  audience  which  she 
granted  before  leaving  Burgos,  she  plainly  told  them 
^'  to  return  to  their  quarters,  and  not  to  meddle 
further  in  the  public  business  without  her  express 
commands."  Not  long  after  this,  the  legislature 
was  prorogued  by  the  royal  council  for  four  months. 

The  term  assigned  for  the  fnoTisional  govern-  iNMrMj 
ment  expired  in  December,  and  was  not  renewed.  ^''*' 
No  other  regency  was  appointed  by  the  nobles ;  and 
the  kingdom,  without  even  the  shadow  of  protection 
afforded  by  its  cortes,  and  with  no  other  guide  but 
Its  crasy  sovereign,  was  left  to  drift  at  random 
amidst  the  winds  and  waves  of  faction.  This  was 
not  slow  in  brewing  in  every  quarter,  with  the  aid 
especially  of  the  overgrovni  nobles,  whose  license, 
on  such  occasions  as  this,  proved  too  plainly,  that 
public  tranquillity  was  not  founded  so  much  on  the 
stability  of  law,  as  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
reigning  sovereign. ' 

The  king's  enemies,  in  the  mean  time,  were 

5   Abaics,  Reyes  de  Ammii,  al  thefafetdofabodyoflaNMpewitk 

tom-  ii.  ley  90,  cap.  16.-*reter  better 8iiooeis,diiriDff  her  hnsbuid'B 

Martyr,  OpQsEpist.,  dpist.  346.--  illnees,  and  leSetabiiahed  henelf 

Zarita,  Anales,  lib.  7,  cap.  36-38.  in  the  stroag  fortrees  of  Segona, 

— Zaniga,  Annalee  de  Serilla,  aoo  which  Philip  had  transferred   to 

1507. — Bemaldea,  Reyea  Gat6]i«  Manuel.      (Peter    Martyr,    Opna 

CO0,  MS.,  cap.  206.  Epist.,    epist.    343.  —  Bernaldea, 

The  doke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  Reyes  Cat61ico8,  MS.,  cap.  207.) 

eon  of  the  nobleman  who  bore  so  "  No  one  lamented   the  ciroam- 

hoBorrable  a  part  in  the  GSranadine  stance,"  says  Onedo.    The  maiv 

war,  mastered  a  large  force  by  land  efaioness  closed  her  file  not  looff 

and  aea  for  the  recovery  of  Ins  an-  after  this,  at  about  sixty  years  of 

cient    patrimony   of  Gibraltar.—*  affe.    Her  hosband,  though  much 

Isabella's  high-spirited  friend,  the  older,  sarfived  her.     Quinouage- 

marohionese  of  Moya,  put  herself  nas,  MS.,  bat.  1,  qaine.  1,  dial.  98. 
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PART     pressing  tUeir  correspondence   with   the   emperof 


Maximilian,  and  urging  his  immediate  presence  in 

'be kingdom.  Spain.  Others  devised  schemes  for  marrying  the 
poor  queen  to  the  young  duke  of  Calabria,  or  some 
other  prince,  whose  years  or  incapacity  might  ena- 
ble them  to  act  over  again  the  farce  of  King  Philip. 
To  add  to  the  troubles  occasioned  by  this  mesh  of 
intrigue  and  faction,  the  country,  which  of  late 
years  had  suffered  from  scarcity,  was  visited  by  a 
pestilence,  that  fell  most  heavily  on  the  south.  In 
Seville  alone,  Bernaldez  reports  the  incredible 
number  of  thirty  thousand  persons  to  have  fallen 
victims  to  it.  ^ 

But,  although  the  storm  was  thus  darkening  from 
every  quarter,  there  was  no  general  explosion,  to 
shake  the  state  to  its  foundations,  as  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Fourth.  Orderly  habits,  if  not  princi- 
ples, had  been  gradually  formed  under  the  long 
reign  of  Isabella.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
had  learned  to  respect  the  operation,  and  appreciate 
the  benefits  of  law ;  and  notwithstanding  the  men- 
acing attitude,  the  bustle,  and  transitory  ebullitions 
of  the  rival  factions,  there  seemed  a  manifest  reluc- 
tance to  break  up  the  established  order  of  things, 
and,  by  deeds  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  to  renew 
the  days  of  ancient  anarchy. 
Much  of  this  good  result  was  undoubtedly  to  be 


*  Rejds  CBt61ioo0,  MS.,  oap.  amount  fiK>m  his  own  knowledge. 

d06.  —  Gomez,  De  Rebus  Geetie,  He  states,  however,  that  170  died, 

lol.  71.  — Mariana,  Hist,  de  Es-  oat  of  his  own  little  parish  of  600 

pajia,  tom.  ii.  lib.  29,  cap.  S.  peiaons,  and  he  narrowly  escaped 

The  worthy  Corate  of  Los  Pala-  with  life  himself,  alter  a  soTese 

eiosdoes  not  vouch  for  this  exact  attack.    Ubi  supra. 
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attributed  to  the  vigorous  counsels  and  conduct  of  ohaftcr 

Ximenes,^  who,  together  with  the  erand  constable  '— 

and  the  duke  of  Alva,  had  received  full  powers  K"ouJ*" 
from  Ferdinand  to  act  in  his  name.  Much  is  also 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  politic  conduct  of  the  king. 
Far  from  an  intemperate  zeal  to  resume  the  sceptre 
of  Castile,  he  had  shown  throughout  a  discreet  for- 
bearance. He  used  the  most  courteous  and  conde- 
scending style,  in  his  communications  to  the  nobles 
and  the  municipalities,  expressing  his  entire  confi- 
dence in  their  patriotism,  and  their  loyalty  to  the 
queen,  his  daughter.  Thrpugh  the  archbishop,  and 
other  important  agents,  he  had  taken  effectual 
measures  to  soften  the  opposition  of  the  more  con- 
siderable lords ;  until,  at  length,  not  only  such  ac- 
commodating statesmen  as  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
but  more  sturdy  opponents,  as  Villena,  Benavente, 
and  Bejar,  were  brought  to  give  in  their  adhesion 
to  their  old  master.  Liberal  promises,  indeed,  had 
been  made  by  the  emperor,  in  the  name  of  his 
grandson  Charles,  who  had  already  been  made  to 
assume  the  title  of  King  of  Castile.  But  the 
promises  of  the  imperial  braggart  passed  lightly 
with  the  more  considerate  Castilians,  who  knew 

• 

7  XimeDea  equipped  and  paid  him  of  beiog  *'  at  heart  much  more 
out  of  hiB  own  funds  a  strong  corps,  of  a  king  than  a  fidar. ' '  ( Anales, 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  pro-  torn.  Ti.  lib.  7,  cap.  S9.)  Gomes, 
tecting  the  queen's  person,  but  on  the  contrary,  traces  every  politi- 
quite  as  much  to  enforce  order  by  cal  act  of  his  to  the  purest  patriot- 
checking  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  ism.  (De  Rebus  GeiBtis,  fol.  70,  et 
grandees;  a  stretch  of  authority,  dib.)  In  the  mixed  motives  of  ac- 
which  this  haughty  body  could  lU  tion,Ximenes  might  probably  have 
brook.  (Robles,  Vida  de  Ximenez,  been  puzzled  himself,  to  determine 
cap.  17.)  Zurita,  indeed,  who  how  much  belonged  to  the  one 
thii^  the  archbishop  had  a  strong  principle,  and  how  much  to  the 
relish  fbr  sovereign  power,  accuses  other. 

VOL.    III.  35 
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PAET  how  far  thej  usually  outstripped  his  perfonnance, 
.  — : —  and  who  felt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  true  in- 
terests were  connected  with  those  of  a  prince, 
whose  superior  talents  and  personal  relations  aU 
concurred  to  recommend  him  to  the  seat,  which  he 
had  once  so  honorably  occupied.  The  great  mass 
of  the  common  people,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
temporary  alienation  of  their  feelings  from  the 
Catholic  king  by  his  recent  marriage,  were  driven 
by  the  evils  they  actually  suffered,  and  the  vague 
apprehension  of  greater,  to  participate  in  the  same 
sentiments  ;  so  that,  in  less  than  eight  months  from 
Philip's  death,  the  whole  nation  may  be  said  to 
have  returned  to  its  aUegiance  to  its  ancient  sove- 
reign. The  only  considerable  exceptions  were  Don 
Juan  Manuel  and  the  duke  of  Najara.  The  for- 
mer had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  the  latter  pos- 
sessed too  chivalrous,  or  too  stubborn,  a  temper  to 
do  so.® 
Na  to!!!*'  ^^  length,  the  Catholic  monarch,  having  com- 
pleted his  arrangements  at  Naples,  and  waited  until 
the  affiiirs  of  Castile  were  fully  ripe  for  his  return, 
set  sail  from  his  Italian  capital,  June  4th,  1507.  He 
proposed  to  touch  at  the  Genoese  port  of  Savona,  • 
where  an  interview  had  been  arranged  between 
him  and  Louis  the  Twelfth.  During  his  residence 
in  Naples,  he  had  assiduously  devoted  himself  to 

8  Peter  Martyr,  Opas   Epist.,  dardini,  litoria,  torn.  It.  p.  70,  ed. 

epist.  351.  —  L.  Afaimeo,  uosae  Milano,  1803.  —  Robles,  Vida  de 

Hemorables,  fol.  167.  —  Lanuza,  XimeDes,   cap.    17.  —  SandoTsl, 

Hiatorias,  torn.  i.  lib.  1,  cap.  21.  Hist,  del  Emp.  Carlos  Y.,  torn.  i. 

—  Zurita,  Analcs,  torn.  vi.  lib.  7,  p.  13. 
cap.  19,  Sd,  S5,  30,  39.  — Guic- 


^•.^''-■■yjv      ^     ■a-v^sav^^'VavBaB^MPW^l.    w.-Bi.JBWVSsaavST^^^iai^VBSeM^SSBBM^BSVlB^inHBBwBB 
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Ibe  affiurs  of  tlie  kingdom.     He  had  avoidtnl  en*  ohaftbe 

tering  into  the  local  politics  of  Italy,  refuang  all 

treaties  and  ^alliances  proposed  to  him  by  its  various 
states,  whether  offensive  or  defensive.  He  had 
evaded  the  importunate  solicitations  and  remon- 
strances of  Maximilian  in  regard  to  the  Castilian 
regency,  and  had  declined,  moreover,  a  personal 
conference  proposed  to  him  by  the  emperor,  during 
his  stay  in  Italy.  After  the  great  work  of  restoring 
the  Angevins  to  their  estates,  he  had  thoroughly 
reorganized  the  interior  administration  of  the  king- 
dom; creating  new  offices,  and  entirely  new  de- 
partments* He  made  large  reforms,  moreover,  in 
the  courts  of  law,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
new  syste^l,  demanded  by  its  relations  as  a  depen* 
dency  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Lastly,  before 
leaving  the  city,  he  acceded  to  the  request  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  reSstablishment  of  their  ancient 
university.  • 

In  all  these  sagacious  measures,  he  had  been  ably  gs^""** 
assisted  by  his  viceroy,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  Fer- 
dinand's deportment  towards  the  latter  had  been 
studied,  as  I  have  said,  to  eiSace  every  uncomforta* 
ble  impression  from  his  mind.  On  his  first  arrival, 
indeed,  the  king  had  condescended  to  listen  to 
complaints,  made  by  certain  officers  of  the  ex- 
chequer, of  Gonsalvo's  waste  and  misapplication  of 

9  Giuinoiie,  btoria  di  Napoli,  ^nlli,  Coltnm  nelle  SicOie,  torn. 

lib.  30,  cap.  1-6.  —  Snnunonte,  i^- P*  84. 

Hist,  di  NaDoli,  torn.  It.  lib.  6,  The  learned  Neapolitan  ciTilian, 

cop.  5.  —  L.  Bl arineo,  Coaaa  Me-  Giannone,  bean  emphatic  teslimo- 

morablea,  fol.  187. —  Bnonaoooisi,  ny  to  the  ffenexal   exeellenoe  of 

Diazio,  p.  190.  — Bernaldei,  Reyes  the  Spanish  legislation  for  Naples. 

Cat61ioM,  MS.«  cap.   210.  — Si-  Ubisapia. 
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FART     the  pnblic  moneys.    The  general  simply  asked  leave 

i —  to  produce  his  own  accounts  in  his  defence.    The 

first  item,  which  he  read  aloud,  was  two  hundred 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  ducats,  given 
in  alms  to  the  monasteries  and  the  poor,  to  secure 
their  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  king's  enter- 
prise. The  second  was  seVen  hundred  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-four  ducats  to  the  spies 
employed  in  his  service.  Other  charges  equally 
preposterous  followed ;  while  some  of  the  audience 
stared  incredulous,  others  laughed,  and  the  king 
himself,  ashamed  of  the  paltry  part  he  was  playing, 
dismissed  the  whole  afi^ir  as  a  jest.  The  common 
saying  of  cuentas  del  Gran  Capitan^  at  this  day, 
attests  at  least  the  popular  faith  in  the  anecdote.'^ 

From  this  moment,  Ferdinand  continued  to  show 
Gonsalvo  unbounded  marl^  of  confidence ;  advis- 
ing with  him  on  all  important  matters,  and  making 
him  the  only  channel  of  royal  favor.  He  again  re- 
newed, in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  his  promise  to 
resign  the  grandmastership  of  St.  Jago  in  his  favor, 
on  their  return  to  Spain,  and  made  formal  applica- 
tion to  the  pope  to  confirm  it.^^  In  addition  to  the 
princely  honors  already  conferred  on  the  Great 


10  Giovio,  Vit»  Dlost.  Yiionim,  tferso  A  hd^  tarUo  jmk  ne  hutapa^ 

p.  108.  —  Chi6iiioa  del  Qran  Capi-  tisce  la  brigcOa^  pens&ndo  che  il  Re 

tan,  lib.  3.  abbifattoperaasicunuio,  eperpo- 

Li  Machiavelli  expresses  his  as-  terne  meglio  dlsporre  sotto  qoes- 

tonishment,  that  GonsalTo  should  tasicurti."    (Legazione  Seoonda 

have  been  the  dape  of  pronusea,  a  Roma,  let.  83,  Get.  6.)     But 

the  verf  magnitude  of  wmeh  made  what  alteniative  had   he,  unleaa 

them  snspicioiis.    '*  Ho  sentito  ra-  indeed  that  of  open  rebellion,  fox 

gionara  oi  queato  aocordo  fra  Con-  which  he  seems  to  have  had  no  lel- 

salro  eil  Re,  e  maravigliarsi  clas-  ish?    And,  if  he  had,  it  waa  too 

onno  che  Gonsalvo  se  ne  fidi ;  «  late  after  Ferdinand  waa  in  Naples 
qwnUo  quel  Re  i  ttato  jnH  Uberale 
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Captaioi  he  granted  him  the  noble  duchy  of  Sessa,  chapteb 

by  an  instrument,  which,  after  a  pompous  recapit-  — 

ulatioQ  of  his  stately  titles  and  manifold  services, 
declares  that  these  latter  were  too  great  for  recom- 
pense. ^  Unfortunately  for  both  king  and  subject, 
this  was  too  true.  '^ 

Gonsalvo  remained  a  day  or  two  behind  his  royal 
master  in  Naples,  to  settle  his  private  affairs.  In 
addition  to  the  heavy  debts  incurred  by  his  own 
generous  style  of  living,  he  had  assumed  those  of 
many  of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  with  whom  the 
world  had  gone  less  prosperously  than  with  himself. 
The  claims  of  his  creditors,  therefore,  had  swollen 
to  such  an  amount,  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  them 
fully,  he  was  driven«to  sacrifice  part  of  the  domains 
lately  granted  him.  Having  discharged  all  the  obli- 
gations of  a  man  of  honor,  he  prepared  to  quit  the 
land,  over  which  he  had  ruled  with  so  much  splen- 
ic Chi6njca  del  Gnn  Capitan,  8»  oap.  3.)  Thia  aort  of  teatiiiioay 
lib.  3,  cap.  3.  •—  Zurita,  Anales,  seema  to  contain  an  impUcation  not 
torn.  n.  lib.  7,  cap.  6,  49.  — Gio-  rery  flattering,  and  on  the  wliole  ia 
▼io,  Yits  nioat.  Yirorum,  p.  279.  so  improbable,  that  I  cannot  but 
**  Vo8  el  iluatre  Don  Uonzalo  think  the  Aragoneae  historian  has 
Hernandez  de  Cordoba,"  begins  confounded  it  with  the  grant  of 
the  instrument,  "  Duque  de  Terra  Sessa,  bearing  precisely  the  same 
Nora,  Marques  de  Santangelo  j  date,  February  25th,  and  containing 
Vitonto,  y  mi  Condestable  del  rey-  also,  though  incidentally,  and  as  a 
nodeNapol^,  nuestrorauycharoy  thing  of  course,  the  most  ample 
muy  amado  primo,  y  uno  del  nues-  tribute  to  the  Great  Captain.  — 
tTo  seeieto  Consejo,"  &c.  (See  Comp.  also  Palgar,  Sam.,  p.  138. 
the  document  apud  Quintana,  £s-  ^^  Tacitus  may  explain  why. 
paiioles  C^lebres,  torn.  i.  Apend.  "  Beneficia  eo  usaue  Ista  sont, 
no.  1.)  The  revenues  from  his  dam  videntur  ezsolvi  posse;  nbi 
various  estates  amounted  to  40,000  multum  antevenere,  pro  grati&  odi- 
dncats.  Zurita  speaks  of  another  um  redditur."  (Annales,  lib.  4, 
instrument,  a  public  manifesto  of  sec.  18.)  *'I1  n'est  pas  si  dange- 
the  Catholic  king,  proclaiming  to  reux,"  aays  Rochefoucault,  in  a 
tlie  world  his  sense  of  his  general's  more  caustic  vein,  "de  faire  da 
exalted  serrices  and  unimpeacha-  mal  k  la  plOpart  des  hommes,  que 
ble  loyalty.     (Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.    de  leur  faire  trop  de  bien.'' 
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dor  and  renown  for  nearly  four  years.  The  Neapo- 
litans in  a  body  followed  him  to  the  vessel ;  and 
nobles,  cavaliers,  and  even  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  lingered  on  the  shore  to  bid  him  a  last  adieu. 
®2J^j2j^  Not  a  dry  eye,  says  the  hbtorian,  was  to  be  seen 
So  completely  had  he  dazzled  their  imaginations, 
and  captivated  their  hearts,  by  his  brilliant  and 
popular  manners,  his  munificent  spirit,  and  the 
equity  of  his  administration,  —  qualities  more  use- 
ful, and  probably  more  rare  in  those  turbulent  times, 
than  military  talent.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
office  of  grand  constable  of  the  kingdom  by  Pros- 
pero  Colonna,  and  in  that  of  viceroy  by  the  count 
of  Ribagorza,  Ferdinand's  nephew. " 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  reyal  fleet  of  Aragon 
entered  the  little  port  of  Savona,  where  the  king  of 
France  had  already  been  waiting  for  it  several  days. 
The  French  navy  was  ordered  out  to  receive  the 
Catholic  monarch,  and  the  vessels  on  either  side, 
gayly  decorated  with  the  national  flags  and  ensigns, 
rivalled  each  other  in  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  their  equipments.  King  Ferdinand's  galleys 
were  spread  with  rich  carpets  and  awnings  of  yel- 
low and  scarlet,  and  every  sailor  in  the  fleet  exhibit- 
ed the  same  gaudy-colored  livery  of  the  royal  house 
of  Aragon.  Louis  the  Twelfth  came  to  welcome 
his  illustrious  guests,  attended  by  a  gallant  train  of 


■dlUsBt  in- 
C«rvtowof 
Ftordloand 
BodLoota. 


14  GioYio,  Vita  Illost.  Yiroram,  poli,  torn.  ir.  lib.  6,  cap.  5.  — 

S>.  790,  S81.  —  Garibay,  Campen-  Gaiociardini,  Istoria,  torn.  it.  p.  7) 

0,  torn.  ii.  lib.  20,  cap.  9.  —  —  Chr6nica  del  Gran  Capitan,  lib 

Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  lib.  30,  3,  cap.  4. 
cap  1.  —  Sammonte,  Hist,  di  Na- 
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his  nobility  and  chivalry ;  and,  in  order  to  recipro-  chaptek 
cate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  confidence  reposed  in  » 
him  by  the  monarch  with  whom  be  had  been  so 
recently  at  deadly  feud,  immediately  went  on  board 
the  vessel  of  the  latter.  '^  Horses  and  mules  richly 
caparisoned  awaited  them  at  the  landing.  The 
French  king,  mounting  his  steed,  gallantly  placed 
the  young  queen  of  Aragon  behind  him.  His  cava- 
liers did  the  same  with  the  ladies  of  her  suite,  most 
of  them  French  women,  though  attired,  as  an  old 
chronicler  of  thQ  nation  rather  peevishly  complains, 
a'fter  the  Spanish  fashion ;  and  the  whole  party, 
with  the  ladies  en  croupe^  galloped  off  to  the  royal 
quarters  in  Savona.  ^ 

Blithe  and  jocund  were  the  revels,  which  rung 
through  the  halls  of  this  fair  city,  during  the  brief 
residence  of  its  royal  visiters.  Abundance  of  good 
cheer  had  been  provided  by  Louis's  orders,  writes 
an  old  cavalier,  '^  who  was  there  to  profit  by  it ;  and 


15  **  Spettaoolo  oertamente  me-  Germaine  appears  to  hate  been 

morabile,  vedere  insieme  due  Re  no  great  favorite  with  the  IHnch 

Sitentiseimi   tra   tutti   i   Principi  chronidera.    " Ety estoit  sa fem- 

ristianit  stati  poco  innanii  ai  aoei-  me  Germaine  de  Ix>aea,  qtd  ienmi 

bisaimi  iniiqioi,  non  80I0  riconciliati,  tme  tnarveiUeuse  aadaoe.    Elle  fist 

e  oon^onti  di  parentado,  ma  de-  pea  de  eompte  de  tons  lea  Fran- 

poeti  1  aeffni  deli'  odio,  e  della  me-  ^ois,  mesmement  de  son  Mie,  le 

moria  delJe  oflese,  commettere  cias-  gentil  due  de  Nemonrs."     (M^- 

cano  di  loro  la  vita  propria  in  arbi-  moires  de  Bayard,  chap.  27,  apad 

trio  deU'  altro  eon  non  minore  oon-  Petitot,  Collection  des  M^moires, 

fidenza,  ehe  se  sempre  fossero  stati  torn,  xv.)     See  also  Fleurange, 

ccmoordisaimi  firatelu."    (Goicciai-  (M^moires,  chap.  19,  apud  Petitot, 

dini ,  Istoria,  torn.  It.  p.  75. )    This  Collection  des  loemoires,  torn.  x?i. ) 

astonishment  of  the  Italian  is  an  who  notices   the  same   arrogant 

indifierent  tribute  to  the  habitna]  bearing. 

^ood&ith  of  the  times.  i?  For  fighting,  and   feasting, 

i6D'Auton,Hi8t.deLonysXn.,  and  all  the  generous  pastimes  of 

part.  3,  chap.  38.  —  Baonaooorsi,  chiTalrv,  none  of  the  old  French 

IKfljrio,  p.  139.  —  St.  Gelais,  Hist,  chroniclers  of  this  time  riTsls  D' Au- 

de  LioayB  XII.,  p.  904.  ton.    He  is  the  very  Froissart  of 
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FABT      the  larders  of  Savona  were  filled  with  the  choicest 

game,  and  its  cellars  well  stored  with  the  delicious 

wines  of  Corsica,  Languedoc,  and  Provence.  Among 
the  followers  of  Louis  were  the  marquis  of  Mantua, 
the  brav6  La  Palice,  the  veteran  D'Aubignj,  and 
many  others  of  renown,  who  had  so  lately  measured 
swords  with  the  Spaniards  on  the  fields  of  Italy, 
and  who  now  vied  with  each  other  in  rendering 
them  these  more  grateful,  and  no  less  honorable, 
offices  of  chivalry.  ^® 

As  the  gallant  D'Aubigny  was  confined  to  his 
apartment  by  the  gout,  Ferdinand,  who  had  always 
held  his  talents  and  conduct  in  high  esteem,  com- 
plimented him  by  a  visit  in  person.  But  do  one 
excited  such  general  interest  and  attention  as  Gon- 
salvo  de  Cordova,  who  was  emphatically  the  hero  of 
the  day.  At  least,  such  is  the  testimony  of  Guic- 
ciardini,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  undue  par- 
tiality. Many  a  Frenchman  there  had  had  bitter 
experience  of  his  military  prowess.  Many  others 
had  grown  familiar  with  his  exploits  in  the  exagger- 
ated reports  of  their  countrymen.  They  had  been 
taught  to  regard  him  with  mingled  feelings  of  fear 
and  hatred,  and  could  scarcely  credit  their  senses, 
as  they  beheld  the  bugbear  of  their  imaginations 


the  sixteenth  centarjr.    A  part  of  repnhlished,  with  all  the  lights  of 

his  works  still  remains  in  manu-  editorial  erudition.  

script.    That  which  is  printed  re-        ^^D 'Anton, Hist.  deLouysXII., 

tains  the  same  form,  I  believe,  in  part.   3,    chap.  38.  —  Beraaldez, 

which  it  was  given  to  the  public  by  Reyes  Cat6]icos,  MS.,  nbi  supra. — 

Godefroy,  in  the  beginningr  of  the  Bembo,  Istoria  Vinisana,  lib.  7.  — 

seventeenth  century ;  while  many  St.  Gelais,  Hist,  de  Ix>uys  XII.. 

an  inferior  chronicler  and  memoir^  p.  904. 
monger  has   been  published  and 
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distinguished  above  ail  others  for  *^  the  majesty  of   chaptsr 

his  presence,  the  polished  elegance  of  his  discourse,  

and  manners  in  which  dignity  was  blended  with 
grace,"  *• 

But  none  were  so  open  in  their  admiration  as  compu 
King  Louis.  At  his  request,  Gonsalvo  was  admit-  ^^»^^«- 
ted  to  sup  at  the  same  table  with  the  Aragonese 
sovereigns  and  himself.  During  the  repast  he  sur- 
veyed his  illustrious  guest  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est, asking  him  various  particulars  respecting  those 
memorable  campaigns,  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
France.  To  all  these  the  Great  Captain  responded 
with  becoming  gravity,  says  the  chronicler;  and 
the  French  monarch  testified  his  satisfaction,  at 
parting,  by  taking  a  massive  chain  of  exquisite 
workmanship  from  his  own  neck,  and  throwing  it 
round  Gonsalvo's.  The  historians  of  the  event 
appear  to  be  entirely  overwhelmed  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  honor  conferred  on  the  Great  Captain, 
by  thus  admitting  him  to  the  same  table  with  three 
crowned  heads ;  and  Guicciardini  does  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  a  more  glorious  epoch  in  his  life 
than  even  that  of  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capi- 
tal of  Naples.*' 

^  Gaicciaidini,  Istoria,  torn.  It.  in  aommo  odio,  e  orrore  il   suo 

pp.  76, 77.  —  Giovio,  Vits  IIlDst.  nome,  non  si  Baasiassero  di  eontem- 

Viroram,  p.  88S.  —  Chrdnica  del  plarlo  e  onoiarlo.  •••••£  aocra- 

Grran  Capitan,  lib.  3,  cap.  4.  sceva  I'ammiTazioDe  degli  uomini 

'*  Ma  Don  dava  minore  materia  la  maesU  eocellente  della  presenoa 

ai  ragionamenti  il  Gran  Capitano,  sua,  la  magnificenza  delle  parole,  i 

al  Quale  non  erano  meno  Tolti  gli  gesti,  e  la  maniera  piena  di  graviti 

ocimi  degli  aomioi  per  la  fama  del  oondita  di  grazia :  ma  sopra  tutti  il 

no  Talore,  e  per  la  memoria  di  Re  di  Francia,"  &c.    uuicciardi- 

lante  TitUMie,  la  qoale  faoera,  che  ni,  obi  supra, 

i  Fraoxesi,  ancora  che  Tinti  tante  ^  Brant^me,  Vies  des  Hommet 

volte  di  loi,  e  che  solevano  avere  Illustres,  disc.  0.  —  Chr6nica  del 

VOL.  III.  36 
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PART         During  this  interview,  the  monarchs  held  le- 


peated  conferences,  at  which  none  were  pseseot 

bat  iixe  papal  envoy,  and  Louis's  fafortte  minister, 
D'Amboise.  The  subject  of  discussion  can  onlj  be 
conjectured  by  the  subse^pient  proceedings,  which 
make  it  probaMe  that  it  related  to  Italy ;  and  that 
it  was  in  this  season  of  idle  dalliance  and  festivi^, 
that  the  two  princes,  who  held  the  desdniea  of  that 
country  in  their  hands,  matured  the  £nnDits  league 
of  Cambray,  so  disastrous  to  Venice,  and  reflecting 
little  credit  on  its  projectors,  either  on  the  scote  of 
good  faith  or  sound  policy.  But  to  dus  we  ahaB 
have  occasion  to  return  hereafter.'^ 
ne  ^^  At  length,  after  enjoying  for  four  days  tbe  splea- 
^^^'^"^  did  hospitality  of  their  royal  entertainer,  the  king 
and  queen  of  AragCNS  re6mbarked,  and  reached  dieir 
own  port  of  Valencia,  after  varioos  detentions^  on 
the  20th  of  July,  1607.  Ferdinand,  ha3ring  rested 
a  short  time  in  his  beautiful  capital,  pessed  forward 
to  Castile,  where  his  presence  was  eagerly  ex- 
pected. On  the  borders,  he  was  met  by  the  dukes 
of  Albuquerque  and  Medina  Celi,  his  faithful  fol- 
lower the  count  of  Cifuentes,  and  many  other  no- 
bles and  cavaliers.  He  was  soon  after  joined  by 
deputies  from  many  of  the  principal  cities  in  the 
kingdom,  and,  thus  escorted,  made  his  entry  into  it 
by  the  way  of  Monteagudo,  on  the  21st  of  August. 

Qran  Capitan,  lib.  3,  cap.  4.  —  moires,    torn.    \r.  —  BenuldeB, 

Goiodardini,  Litoria,  torn.  ir.  pp.  Rem  Cattflieos,  MS.,  cap.  910.— 

77,78. — D'Auton, Hist. de Loavs  Polffar,  Somario,  p.  199. 

Xn.,  abi  sapra.  —  Qointana,  £»-  ^^  D'Aaton,   Hist,   de 

Danoles  C^lebres,  torn.  i.  p.  319. —  XlL.,  part.  3,  chap.  38.— 

mmoires  de  Bayard,  chap.  27,  naoeom,  Diario,  p.  133.  — UOott, 

apad  Petitot,  Collection  des  JAi-  Vita  di  Gaxio  Y.,  fbl.  S5« 


4^^  II"  ^11    ,  Jl^^W^—^P^^i— W^B^ 
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How  difiereat  from  the  forlorn  and  outcast  conidi*  oiumBR 
tion,  in  wUcb  he  had  quitted  the  country  a  short  — -,-— 
year  before !  He  intimated  the  change  in  his  own 
circumstances,  by  the  greater  state  and  show  of  an* 
thority  which  lie  now  assumed.  The  residue  6t 
the  old  Italian  army,  just  arrived  uader  the  dele^ 
brated  Pedro  Navarro,  count  of  Oliveto,^*  preceded 
him  on  the  march ;  and  he  was  personally  attended 
by  his  alcaldes,  alguazib,  and  kings-at-arms,  with 
aB  the  appropriate  insignia  of  royal  supremacy.^ 

At  Tortoles  he  was  met  by  the  queen,  his  daugb-  jouuiw 
ter,  accompanied  by  Archbishop  Ximenes.  The 
interview  between  ihem  had  more  of  pain,  than 
pleasure  in  it*  The  king  was  greatly  shocked  by 
Joanna's  appearance ;  for  her  wild  and  haggard 
features,  emaciated  figure,  and  the  mean,'  squalid 
attire  in  vHiich  she  was  dressed,  made  it  difficult  to 
recognise  any  trace  of  the  daughter,  from  whom  he 
had  been  so  long  separated*  She  discovered  more 
sensibility  on  seeing  him,  than  she  had  shown  since 
her  hnsband's  death,  and  henceforth  resigned  her- 
self to  her  father's  will  with  little  opposition.  She 
was  soon  after  induced  by  him  to  change  her  un- 
suitable residence  for  more  commodious  quarters  at 
Tordesillas.  Her  husband's  remains  were  laid  in 
^be  monastery  of  Santa  Clara^  adjoining  the  palace, 


^  Kittff  Ferdinand  hftd  mnted  ^  Bernaldes,  H^Tm  CatAlioos, 

him  the  tftle  and  territotr  of  OliTe-  MS.,  Aid.  210.  — -  ZnzHa,  Analee, 

to  in  the  kmgdom  of  Naples,  in  torn.  Ti.  lib.  8,  cap.  4,  7.  —  Peter 

recompense  for  his  eminent  serri-  Martyr,  Opas  Epist.,  epist.  358.  ~- 

ees  in  the  Italian  wars.    Aleson,  Gomez,  De  Rebos  Gestts,  fbl.  74. 

Annales  de  Natarra,  tom.  t.  p.  — Oviedo,  Qnincaagenas,  MS. 
178.  —  Giofio,  Vita  Dlust.  Viro- 
imm,  p.  190. 
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PAST     from  whose  windows  she  could  behold  his  aep- 


ulchre.     From  this  period,  although  she  surviyed 

fortj*seyen  years,  she  never  quitted  the  walls  of 
her  habitation.  And,  although  her  name  appeared 
jointly  with  that  of  her  son,  Charles  the  Fifth,  in 
all  public  acts,  she  never  afterwards  could  be  in* 
duced  to  sign  a  paper,  or  take  part  in  any  transac- 
tions of  a  public  nature.  She  lingered  out  a  half 
century  of  dreary  existence,  as  completely  dead  to 
the  world,  as  the  remains  which  slept  in  the  mon* 
astery  of  Santa  Clara  beside  her.  '^ 
^^Fjp^ty  From  this  time  the  Catholic  king  exercised  an 
"*°^  ^"^  authority  nearly  as  undisputed,  and  far  less  limited 
and  defined  than  in  the  days  of  Isabella.  So  firm 
did  he  feel  in  his  seat,  indeed,  that  he  omitted  to 
obtain  the  constitutional  warrant  of  cortes.  He 
had  greatly  desired  this  at  the  late  irregular  meet- 
ing of  that  body.  But  it  broke  up,  as  we  have 
seen,  without  effecting  any  thing;  and,  indeed, 
the  disaffection  of  Burgos  and  some  other  principal 
cities  at  that  time,  must  have  made  the  success  of 
such  an  application  very  doubtful.  But  the  gen 
eral  cordiality,  with  which  Ferdinand  was  greeted, 
gave  no  ground  for  apprehending  such  a  result 
at  present. 

Many,  indeed,  of  his  partisans  objected  to  any 

94  Gomez,  De  Rebus  Gestis,  fol.  ited,  together  with  those  of  hit 

75.  —  Peter  Martyr,  Opos  Epist.,  wife  Joanna,  in  a  magnifioeot  aep- 

epist.  363.  —  Zunta,  Anales,  lib.  alchre  erected  by  Charles  V.,  near 

8,  cap.  49. ^Sandoval,  Hiat.  del  that  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabelU. 

limp.  Carlos  V.,  torn.  i.  p.  13.  Pedraza,  Antuuedad  de  Granada, 

Philip's  remains  were  afterwards  Ub.  3.  cap.  7.  —  Colmeoar,  D6- 

lemoved  to  the  cathedral  chnrch  of  lices  de  I'lEspagne  et  da  Portagal. 

Granada ;  where  they  were  depos-  (Leide,  1715,)  torn.  iii.  p.  490 
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intervention  of  the  legislature  in  this  matter,  as  ou^br 
superfluous;  alleging  that  he  held  the  regency  as  - 
natural  guardian  of  his  daughter,  nominated,  more- 
over, by  the  queen's  will,  and  confirmed  by  the 
cortes  at  Toto.  These  rights,  they  argued,  were 
not  disturbed  by  his  resignation,  which  was  a  com- 
pulsory act,  and  had  never  received  any  express 
legislative  sanction ;  and  which,  in  any  event,  must 
be  considered  as  intended  only  for  Philip's  lifetime, 
and  to  be  necessarily  determined  with  that. 

But,  however  plausible  these  views,  the  irreg- 
ularity of  *  Ferdinand's  proceedings  furnished  an 
argument  for  disobedience  on  the  part  of  discon- 
tented nobles,  who  maintained,  that  they  knew  no 
supreme  authority  but  that  of  their  queen,  Joanna, 
till  some  other  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  legisla- 
ture. The  whole  afiair  was  finally  settled,  with 
more  attention  to  constitutional  forms,  in  the  cor- 
tes held  at  Madrid,  October  6th,  1510,  when  the 
king  took  the  regular  oaths  as  administrator  of  the 
realm  in  his  daughter's  name,  and  as  guardian  of 
her  son.** 


K  Zoiha,  Anales,  torn.  ▼!.-  lib.  7,  Hob  6  leales  aerrldoies  de  la  tema 

cap.  5^,  34 ;  lib.  9,  cap.  20.  nuestra  senora,  porque  la  admini- 

Bee  the  bold  language  of  the  stracion^gobemadondestOBieiiioe 

protest  of  the  marquis  of  Priego,  se  diera  6  concediera  4  qoien  las 

against  this  assumption  of  the  re-  leyes  destoe  reynos  mandan  que  se 

gency  by  the  Cathoiio  king.    '*  En  den  6  encomienden  en  caso,"  &c. 

caso  tan  grande,"  he  says,  "  que  (MS.  de  la  Biblioteca  de  la  Real 

•e  trata  de  jobeniacion  de  grandes  Acad,  de  Hist.,  apud  Marina,  Te- 

reinos  4  senorios  justa  6  razonable  oria,  torn.  ii.  part.  2,  cap.  18.)  Ma- 

oosa  fuera,  h  seria  que  fueramos  rina,  however,  \a  not  justified  in 

llamados   6    certificados   de  ello,  regarding  Ferdinand's  Subsequent 

porque  yo  6  los  otroe  caballeros  convocation  of  cortes  for  this  pur- 

grandes  6  las  ciudades  6  alcaldes  pose,  as  a  concession  to  the  de- 

mayores  vieramos  lo  que   debia-  mands  of  the  nation.    (Teoria,  ubi 

mos  haoer  e  conslsntir  como  vasa-  supra.)    It  was  the  result  of  the 


fnwd. 
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1^^         Ferdinand's  deportuiettt,  on  bis  first  return,  was 

distiiiguiahed  by  a  most  gracious  clemency,  evinced 

vaamiy.  not  SO  much,  indeed,  by  any  excessiire  remuneration 
of  services,  as  by  the  politic  oblivion  of  injuries. 
If  he  ever  alluded  to  these,  it  was  in  a  sportive 
way,  implying  that  there  was  nO  rancour  or  ill-will 
at  heart.  ^'  Who  would  have  thought,"  be  ex- 
claimed one  day  to  a  courtier  near  him,  ^^  that  you 
could  so  easily  abandon  your  old  master,  for  one  so 
young  and  inexperienced?"  ^^Who  would  have 
thought,"  replied  the  other  with  equal  Uuntness, 
<^  that  my  old  master  would  have  outlived  my 
young  one  ?  "  ** 
gfagy-  With  all  this  complaisance,  however,  the  king 
did  not  neglect  precautions  for  placing  his  authority 
on  a  sure  basis,  and  fencing  it  round  so  as  to  screen 
it  effectually  from  the  insults,  to  which  it  had  been 
formerly  exposed.  He  retained  in  pay  most  of  the 
old  Italian  levies,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  an 
African  expedition.  He  took  good  care  that  the 
military  orders  should  hold  their  troops  in  constant 
readiness,  and  that  the  militia  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  in  condition  for  instant  service.  He 
formed  a  body-guard  to  attend  the  royal  person  on 
all  occasions.  It  consisted  at  first  of  only  two 
hundred  men,  armed  and  drilled  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Swiss  ordonnance,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  his  chronicler,  Ayora,  an  experienced 

treaty  of  Blois,  with  Maximilian,       ^  Giorio,  Vitm  lUoat  ViioniBi, 
fuaiantied  by  Ix>iii8  XII.,  the  ob-    p.  389. — Chr6nica  del  Gran  Cap 
ject  of  which  was  to  aecuie  the  sqo-    itan,  lib.  3,  cap.  4. 
oesBion  to  the  archduke  Charlea. 
Zurita,  Anales,  lib.  8,  cap.  47. 
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martifiei,  who  made  some  figure  at  the  defence  of  chaptbi 
Salsas.  This  institution  probably  was  immediate-  - 
ly  suggested  by  the  garde  du  corps  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  at  Savona,  which,  altogether  on  a  more 
formidable  scale  indeed,  had  excited  his  admiration 
by  the  magnificence  of  its  appointments  and  its 
thorough  discipline.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  Jie  king's  general  popularity, 
there  were  still  a  few  considerable  persons,  who 
regarded  his  resumption  of  authority  with  an  evil 
eye.  Of  these,  Don  Juan  Manuel  had  fled  the 
kingdom  before  his  approach,  and  taken  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Maximilian,  where  the  counsellors  of 
that  monarch  took  good  care,  that  he  should  not 
acquire  the  ascendency  he  had  obtained  over  Philip. 
The  duke  of  Najara,  however,  still  remained  in 
Castile,  shutting  himself  up  in  his  fortresses,  and 
refusing  all  compromise  or  obedience.  The  king 
without  hesitation  commanded  Navarro  to  march 
against  him  with  his  whole  force.  Najara  was  per- 
suaded by  his  friends  to  tender  his  submission, 
without  waiting  the  encounter  ;  and  he  surrendered 
his  strong-holds  to  the  king,  who,  after  detaining 
them  some  time  in  his  keeping,  delivered  them 
over  to  the  duke's  eldest  son.*^ 

With  another  offender  he  dealt  more  sternly. 

S'  Ziuita,  Anales,  torn.  yi.  lib.  8,  gardes  da  Roy,  et  de  sea  Groatils- 

eai>.  10.  —  MSS.  de  Torres  y  de  noiDmes,  qa'il  r^atoit  k  grsodt 

Oriedo,  apad  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  chose,  et  triomphale  ordonnanoe.' 

de   Hist.,  torn.   vi.    Dost.    6.—  Ubisopra. 

0' Anton,    Hist,  de  Louys  XII.,  ^  ^maldez,  Reyes  Cat61ioos 

part  3,  chap.  38.  MS.,  cap.  310.  —  f*eter  Martyr, 

The  Catholic  king  was  very  mi-  Opos  Epist.,  epist  363.  —  Gomes, 

nute  in  his  inquiries,  according  to  Be  Rebus  Gestis,  fol.  75.  — Zorita 

Auton,  "  da  taict  et  de  I'estat  des  Anales,  torn.  vi.  ub.  8,  cap.  15. 


'^Ci8  FERDINAND'S  RETGRN  AND  REGENCY. 

p^T     This  was  Don    Pedro   de  Cordova,  marquis  of 

itoeju>ei-'  ^^^8^>  ^^^9  ^^^  reader  may  remember,  when  quite 
jiTeierer-    ^  y^y^  uarrowly  escaped  the   bloody  fate  of  his 

father,  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  in  the  fatal  slaughter  of 
the  Sierra  Vermeja.  This  nobleman,  in  common 
with  some  other  Andalusian  lords,  had  taken  urn- 
brage  at  the  little  estimation  and  favor  shown  them, 
as  they  conceived,  by  Ferdinand,  in  comparison 
veith  the  nobles  of  the  north;  and  his  temerity 
went  so  far,  as  not  only  to  obstruct  the  proceed- 
ings of  one  of  the  royal  officers,  sent  to  Cordova 
to  inquire  into  recent  disturbances  there,  but  to 
imprison  him  in  the  dungeons  of  his  castle  of 
Montilla. 

This  outrage  on  the  person  of  bis  own  servant 
exasperated  the  king  beyond  all  bounds.  He  re* 
solved  at  once  to  make  such  an  example  of  the 
ofiender,  as  should  strike  terror  into  the  disafiected 
nobles,  and  shield  the  royal  authority  from  the  repe- 
tition of  similar  indignities.  As  the  marquis  was 
one  of  the  most  potent  and  extensively  allied  gran- 
dees in  the  kingdom,  Ferdinand  made  his  prepara- 
tions on  a  formidable  scale,  ordering  in  addition 
to  the  regular  troops,  a  levy  of  all  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  seventy  throughout  Andalusia. 
Priego's  friends,  alarmed  at  these  signs  of  the 
gathering  tempest,  besought  him  to  avert  it,  if  pos- 
sible, by  instant  concession ;  and  his  uncle,  the 
Great  Captain,  urged  this  most  emphatically,  as 
the  only  way  of  escaping  utter  ruin. 

The  rash  young  man,  finding  himself  likely  to 
receive  no  support  in  the  unequal  contest,  accepted 
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the  cotmsel,  and    hastened  to  Toledo,  to  throw  ciupteb 
himself  at  the  king's  feet.    The  indignant  monarch,  ' 

however,  would  not  admit  him  into  his  presence, 
but  ordered  him  to  deliyer  up  his  fortresses,  and  to 
remove  to  the  distance  of  five  leagues  from  the 
court.    The  Great  Captain  soon  after  sent  the  king 
an  inventory  of  his  nephew's  castles  and  estates,  at 
the  same  time  deprecating  his  wrath,  in  considera* 
tion  of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  offender. 
Ferdinand,  however,  without  heeding  this,  went 
on  with  his  preparations,  and  having  completed 
them,  advanced  rapidly  to  the  south.    When  arrived 
at  Cordova,  he  ordered  the  imprisonment  of  the    1508. 
marquis.    A  formal  process  was  then  instituted 
against  him  before  the  royal  council,  on  the  charge 
of  high  treason.     He  made  no  defence,  but  threw 
.  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  sovereign.     The  court 
declared,  that  he  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  death, 
but  that  the  king,  in  consideration  of  his  submis- 
sion, was  graciously  pleased  to  commute  this  for  a 
fine  of  twenty  millions  of  maravedies,   perpetual 
banishment  from  Cordova  and  its  district,  and  the 
delivery  of  his  fortresses  into  the  royal  keeping, 
with  the  entire  demolition  of  the  offending  castle  of 
Montilla.     This  last,  famous  as  the  birth-place  of 
the  Great  Captain,  was  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  beautiful  buildings  in  all  Andalusia.^    Sen- 

Si  «*  M OBtflHaia,''  writes  Peter  Mantilla,  for  he  had  been  pieeeptor 

Martyr,  "  iBa  atria,  qn»  Yidiati  all-  to  their  yonnff  master,  who  was  a 

qaBado,niaitoaQio,ina]toaaeebore  fiivorite  pnpil,  to  Jadffe  from  the 

compta  omaiaqne,  pioh  dolor !  fan*  bitter  wailings  of  the  kind-hearted 

ditns  dimi  sunt  jnssa."     (Opus  pedagogue   oyer   his   fate.     See 

Efsst.,  epist.  405.)    He  was  well  epist.  404, 405. 
aoqnainted  with  the  lordly  halls  of 

▼OL.  Ill  57 
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'AIT  tenoe  of  death  was  at  the  same  time  pronoanoed 
— '- —  against  several  cavaliers,  and  other  inferior  persons 
Qoneerne0  in  the  affidr,  and  was  immediately  ex* 
ecuted. 

The  Casdtian  aristocracy,  alarmed  and  disgusted 
by  the  seraity  of  a  sentence,  which  struck  down 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  their  order,  were 
open  in  their  remonstrances  to  the  king,  beseeching 
him,  if  no  other  consideration  moved  him  in  favor 
of  the  young  nobleman,  to  grant  something  to  the 
distinguished  services  of  his  father  and  his  uncle. 
The  latter,  as  well  as  the  grand  constable,  Yelasco, 
who  enjoyed  the  highest  consideration  at  court, 
were  equally  presang  in  their  solicitations.  Ferdi* 
nand,  however,  was  inexorable ;  <and  the  sentence 
was  executed.  The  nobles  chafed  in  vain;  al- 
though the  constable  expostulated  with  the  king  in 
a  tone,  which  no  subject  ia  Europe  but  a  Castilian 
graadee  would  have  ventured  to  assume.  Gonsalvo 
codly  remarked,  ''  It  was  crime  en<mgh  ia  Don 
Pedro  to  be  related  to  me."^ 

This  illustrious  man  had  had  good  reason  to  feel, 
before  this,  that  his  credit  at  court  was  on  the  wane* 
On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  was  received  with  ua* 
bounded  enthusiasm  by  Ae  nation.  He  was  de- 
tained by  illness  a  few  days  behind  the  court,  and 
his  journey  towards  Burgos  to  rejoin  it,  on  his 

^  Beraaldes,  Reyes  Cftt61ioo8,  Ain]es,MS.,aiSol507.— GaitWy, 

MS.,  cap.  916.  — Peter  Martyr,.  Compendio,  torn.  ii.  fib.  90»  eap. 

Opus  Eput.,  epkt.  809,  393,  406.  10.  --Chrtoiea  del  Gfam  Cw>mi, 

—  Oiovio,   vits  Ulost.  VironiiB,  lib.  3,  e^.  0.  —  Seadoialy  lliel. 

p.  984. — Ztnita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  del  Emp.  Caries  V.,  torn,  L  p.  IS. 
fib.  8,  cap.  90, 91,  99.<-OarbaJBl, 
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recovery,  was  a  triumphal   procession   the  whole  chaptbe 

waj.    The  roads  were  thronged  with  multitudes  so  .        

numerous,  that  accommodations  could  scarcely  be 
found  for  them  in  the  towns  on  the  route. '^  For 
they  came  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country, 
all  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  hero,  whose 
name  and  exploits,  the  theme  of  story  and  of  song, 
were  familiar  to  the  meanest  peasant  in  Castile. 
In  this  way  he  made  his  entry  into  Bfirgos,  amid 
the  cheering  acclamatimis  of  the  people,  and  attend- 
ed by  a  cortege  of  officers,  who  pompously  dis« 
played  on  their  own  persons,  and  the  caparisons  of 
their  steeds,  the  rich  spoils  of  Italian  conquests. 
The  old  count  of  UreBa,  his  friend,  who,  with  the 
whole  court  came  out  by  Ferdinand's  orders  to 
receire  him,  exclaimed  with  a  prophetic  sigh,  as  he 
saw  the  splendid  pageant  come  sweeping  bj[,  "  This  ^  ^-^ 
gallant  ship,  I  fear,  will  require  deeper  water  to  ride 
in  than  she  will  find  in  Castile ! "  ^ 

Ferdinand  showed  his  usual  Gracious  manners  in  fmjmmi 

^  braJnliii 

his  reception  of  Gonsalvo*  It  was  not  long,  how^  ^<"^ 
ever,  before  the  latter  found  that  this  was  all  he 
w^as  to  expect.  No  allusion  was  made  to  the 
grand-mastership.  When  it  was  at  length  brought 
before  the  king,  and  he  was  reminded  of  his  pronK 
ises,  he  contrived  to  defer  their  performance  under 
various  pretexts ;  until,  at  length,  it  became  too 
apparent,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  evade  them 
altogether. 


TlMqaeMi^ 
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PARI  While  the  Great  Captain  and  his  friends  were 
filled  with  an  indignation,  at  this  duplicity,  which 
they  conld  ill  suppress,  a  circumstance  occurred  to 
increase  the  coldness  arising  in  Ferdinand's  mind 
towards  his  injured  subject.  This  was  the  pro- 
posed marriage  (a  marriage  which,  from  whatever 
cause,  never  took  place  **)  of  Gonsalvo's  daughter 
Elvira,  to  his  friend  the  constable  of  Castile.** 
Ferdinand  *had  designed  to  secure  her  large  inher- 
itance to  his  own  family,  by  an  alliance  with  his 
grandson,  Juan  de  Aragon,  son  of  the  archbishop 
of  Saragossa.  His  displeasure,  at  finding  himself 
crossed  in  this,  was  further  sharpened  by  the  petu- 
lant spirit  of  his  young  queen.  The  constable, 
now  a  widower,  had  been  formerly  married  to  a 
natural  daughter  of  Ferdinand.  Queen  Germaine, 
adverting  to  his  intended  union  with  the  lady 
Elvira,  unceremoniously  asked  him,  *^  If.  he  did  not 
feel  it  a  degradation  to  accept  the  hand  of  a  sub- 
ject, after  having  wedded  the  daughter  of  a  king?" 
^^  How  can  I  feel  it  so,"  he  replied,  alluding  to  the. 

SB  QoiDtana  ens  in  stating  that  atad  by  the  Catholie  foveraiffiia, 

Dooa  Elyira  married  the  constable,  for  his  diBtinffuished  aenrjoet,  doke 

(Eapauolea   C^lebres,  torn.  i.  p.  of  Friaa.    He  had  large  eaiataa, 

331.)    He  had  two  wiyea,  Bona  chiefly  in  Old  Castile,  with  a  yearly 

Blanca  de  Herrera,  and  Doiia  Ju-  ie?enue,  according  to  L.  Muineo, 

ana  de  Aragon,  and  at  his  death  of  60,000   ducata.     He  appaan 

waa  laid  by  their  side  in  the  church  to    haye   possessed   many    noble 

of  Santa  Clara  de  Medina  del  Po-  and   brilliant  qudities,   aeeompa- 

mar.     (Salazar  de  Mendoia  JOig-  nied,  howeter,  with  a  hanghtinesa, 

nidades,  lib.  3,  cap.  21.)    £lvira  which  made   him   feaied,  ratlier 

married  the  count  of  Cabra.    Ul-  than  lored.    He  died  in  February, 

loa.  Vita  di  Carlo  V.,  fol.  49.  1518,  after  a  few   honn*  iUneea, 

**  Bernardino  de  Velasco,  grand  as  appears   by  a  letter  of  Peter 

eonatable  of  Castile,  as  he  waa  Bfar^.    Opoa  Epist.,  epiat.  479. 

called,  par  eaoeellence^  succeeded  in  — Saiaiar  de  Memfawa,  Dignidadea, 

1408  to  that  diflnity,  which  became  ubi   supra.  —  L.    Marineo,  Comi 

henditary  io  his  naily.    He  wss  Memorables,  fol.  83. 
third  count  of  Haro,  and  was  ore- 
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king's  marriage  with  her,  ^^  when  so  illastrioas  an  chapteb 
example  has  been  set  me  ! "  Germaine,  who  cer- 
tainly could  not  boast  the  magnanimity  of  her  pre- 
decessor, was  so  stung  with  the  retort,  that  she  not 
only  ne?er  forgave  the  constable,  but  extended  her 
petty  resentment  to  Gonsalyo,  who  saw  the  duke 
of  Alya  from  this  time  installed  in  the  honors  he 
had  before  exclusively  enjoyed,  of  immediate  at- 
tendance on  berv  royal  person  whenever  she  ap- 
peared in  public.'^ 

However  indifferent  Gonsalvo  may  have  been  to  ^,^,jj„^ 
the  little  mortifications  inflicted  by  female  spleen,  ^^^  ^"^ 
he  could  no.  longer  ^ndure  his  residence  at  a  court, 
where  he  had  lost  all  consideration  with  the  sove- 
reign, and  experienced  nothing  but.  duplicity  and 
oase  ingratitude.  He  obtained  leave,  without  diffi- 
culty, to  withdraw  to  his  own  estates ;  where,  not 
long  after,  the  king,  as  if  to  make  some  amends  for 
the  gross  violation  of  his  promises,  granted  him  the 
royal  city  of  Loja,  not  many  leagues  from  Granada. 
It  was  given  to  him  for  life,  and  Ferdinand  had  the 
effi-ontery  to  propose  as  a  condition  of  making  the 
grant  perpetual  to  his  heirs,  that  Gonsalvo  should 
relinquish  his  claim  to  the  grand-mastership  of  St. 
Jago.  But  the  latter  haughtily  answered,  '^  He 
would  not  give  up  the  right  of  complaining  of  the 
injustice  done  him,  for  th^  finest  c^ty  in  the  king's 
dominions."^ 

From  this  time  he  remained  on  his  estates  in  the 


»  GioTio,  Vita  Bftagni  GonsalTi,    pp.  384,  885. — Chi6iiica  del  Gnm 
pp.  282,  283.  Capitan,  lib.  3,  cap.  6.  —  Pulgar, 

98  Giofio,  Yite  Dlost,  Viranun,    Sumano,  p.  30a 
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PAET     8€mth,  chiefly  at  Loja,  with  an  occasioQai  residence 
in  Granada,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  his 

Bpleadoror 

htoraure.  old  fricnd  and  military  instructer,  the  coont  of  Ten- 
dilla.  He  found  abundant  occupation  in  schemes 
for  improving  the  condition  of  his  tenantry,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  districts.  He  took  great  interest 
in  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Moriscoes,  numerous 
in  this  quarter,  whom  he  shielded  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  merciless  grasp  of  the  Inquisition,  while 
he  supplied  teachers  and  other*  enlightened  means 
for  converting  them,  or  confirming  them  in  a  pure 
faith.  He  displayed  the  same  magnificence  and 
profuse  hospitality  in  his  living  that  he  had  al- 
ways done.  His  house  was  visited  by  such  in- 
telligent foreigners  as  came  to  Spain,  and  by  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  countrymen,  especially 
the  younger  nobility  and  cavaliers,  who  resorted  to 
it,  as  the  best  school  of  high-bred  and  knightly 
courtesy.  He  showed  a  lively  curiosity  in  all  that 
was  going  on  abroad,  keeping  up  his  information 
by  an  extensive  correspondence  with  agents,  whom 
he  regularly  employed  for  the  purpose  in  the  prin- 
cipal European  courts.  When  the  league  of  Cam- 
bray  was  adjusted,  the  king  of  France  and  the 
pope  were  desirous  olP  giving  him  the  command  of 
the  allied  armies.  But  Ferdinand  had  injured  him 
too  sensibly,  to  care  to  see  him  again  at  the  head 
of  a  military  force  in  Italy.  He  was  as  little  de- 
sirous of  employing  him  in  public  aflairs  at  home, 
and  suffered  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  pass 
away  in  distant  seclusion ;  a  seclusion,  however, 
not  unpleasing  to  himself,  nor  unprofitable  to  oth- 


m^^mm^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^S^^^mmm^^^m^^m^^^m^gm^ 
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ers.*'  The  world  called  it  disgrace ;  and  the  old  gh^ptb 
count  of  UreSa  exclaimed,  ^^*The  good  ship  is  -- 
stranded  at  last,  as  I  predicted ! "  ^^  Not  so,"  said 
Gonsalvo,  to  whom  the  observation  was  reported, 
'*  she  is  still  in  excellent  trim,  and  waits  only  the 
rising  of  the  tide,  to  bear  away  as  brare^  as 
ever."*® 


^  The  inscription  on  GiiiMto-  SB  Quintans,  EspaSoles  C^lebres, 

dim's  monnment,  might  have  been  torn.  i.  pp.  382  -  334.  —  Giovio, 

mitten  on  (^onsalvo's.  Vita  Blost.  Viroram,  p.  SSO.— 

"  Ci^M  mtgaaamtVkvOam  gtmMLam  Is-  Chi)6nica  del  Gran  CapUao»  lib.  S^ 

otnuBL^  cap.  7 -9.  — Peter  Mar^,  Opns 

See  Pignotti,Storia  della  Tosca-  Epist.,  epist.  560.  —  GuuxaardSni, 

Uy  (PSsSy  1613,)  torn.  ix.  p.  165.  Istoria,  torn.  ir.  pp.  77,  78« 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

JLiMENES CONQUESTS  IN  AFRICA.— UNIVERSriT  OT 

ALCALi.— FOLTGLOT  BIBLE. 

1608  —  1610. 

Ikithiitiani  of  Ximenes.  —  His  warlike  Piepmtioiis.  —  He  aends  an 
Aimy  to  Africa.  —  Storms  Otan.  —  His  triumphant  Entry.  —  The 
King's  Distmst  of  Him.  —  He  returns  to  Spain. — Navano's  Afiiosa 
Conquests.  —  Magnificent  Endowments  of  Ximenes. — UniTsraitj  of 
AlcalA. — Complutenalan  Polyglot. 

PABT         The  high-banded  measures  of  Ferdinand,  in  re- 

gard  to  the  marquis  of  Priego  and  some  other  nobles, 

F«l£iiSj*k  excited  general  disgust  among  the  jealous  aristocra- 
cy of  Castile.  But  they  appear  to  have  found  more 
favor  with  the  commons,  who  were  probably  not 
unwilling  to  see  that  haughty  body  humbled,  which 
had  so  often  trampled  on  the  rights  of  its  inferiors.' 
As  a  matter  of  policy,  however,  even  with  the  no- 
bles, this  course  does  not  seem  to  have  been  miscal- 
culated ;  since  it  showed,  that  the  king,  whose  tal- 
ents they  had  always  respected,  was  now  possessed 


^  On  his  retam  from  Cordo?a.  which  the  whole  procession  moted 
he  experienced  a  most  loyal  ana  under  thirteen  triumphal  ardtas, 
enthusiastic  reception  from  the  an-  each  inscribed  with  the  name  af 
eient  capital  of  Andalusia.     The  ooeofhisriotories.   Foradesciipi- 
most  interesting  part  of  the  pageant  tion  of  these  ctric  honors,  see  Bar- 
was  the  troops  of  chiUren,  gayly  naldes,  Reyes  Cat61ico6,  MS.,  «p. 
dressed,  who  came  out  to  meet  S16,  and  iSuniga,  Annales  de  Sw^ 
him,  presenting  the  keys  of  the  villa,  aiio  1506. 
city  and  an  imperial  crown,  after 
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of  power  to  enforce  obedience,  and  was  fiilly  resolv-  qhaptkb 
ed  to  exert  it. 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  a  few  deviations,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  Ferdinand's  conduct  on  his  return 
was  extremely  lenient  and  liberal ;  more  especially, 
considering  the  subjects  of  provocation  he  had  sus** 
tained,  in  the  personal  insults  and  desertion  of  those, 
on  whom  he  had  heaped  so  many  favors.  History 
afibrds  few  examples  of  similar  moderation  on  the 
restoration  of  a  banished  prince,  or  party.  In  fact, 
a  violent  and  tyrannical  course  would  not  have  been 
agreeable  to  his  character,  in  which  passion,  how- 
ever strong  by  nature,  was  habitually  subjected  to 
reason.  The  present,  as  it  would  seem,  excessive 
acts  of  severity  are  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  not  as 
the  sallies  of  personal  resentment,  but  as  the  dic- 
tates of  a  calculating  policy,  intended  to  strike  ter- 
ror into  the  turbulent  spirits,  whom  fear  only  could 
hold  in  check. 

To  this  energetic  course  he  was  stimulated,  as  ^ 
was  said,  by  the  counsels  of  Ximenes.  This  emi* 
nent  prelate  had  now  reached  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical honors  short  of  the  papacy.  Soon  after  Ferdi- 
nand's restoration,  he  received  a  cardinal's  hat  from 
Pope  Julius  the  Second ;  *  and  this  was  followed  by 
his  appointment  to  the  office  of  inquisitor  general 
of  Castile,  in  the  place  of  Deza,  archbishop  of  Se- 
ville. The  important  functions  devolved  on  him  by 
these  offices,  in  conjunction  with  the  primacy  of 

9  He  obtained  this  dignity  at  the  apnd  Qnintaailla,  copied  from  the 
kinff '8  solicitation,  during  his  visit  aichives  of  Alcali.  Arohetjpo, 
to  Naples.    See  Ferdinand's  letter,    Apend.  no.  1<(. 
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FABT     S{Mim,  might  be  wppOBed  to  ivraish  abundant  snb* 


-  ject  and  scope  for  his  aspiring  spirit.     But  hiis 

tiewS)  on  the  contrary,  expanded  with  every  step 
ni  his  elevation^  and  now  fell  little  short  of  those  of 
an  independent  monarch.  Hb  zeal  glowed  fiercer 
than  ever  for  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith 
Had  he  lived  in  the  age  of  the  crusades,  he  would 
indubitably  have  headed  one  oi  those  expeditions 
himself ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  soldier  burned  strong 
and  bright  under  his  monastic  weeds.'  Indeed, 
like  Columbus,  he  had  formed  jrfans  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre>  even  at  this  late  day.^  ^  But 
his  zeal  found  a  better  direction  in  a  crusade  against 
the  neighbouring  Moslems  oi  Africa,  who  had  re* 
taliated  the  wrongs  of  Granada  by  repeated  de* 
scents  on  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  call- 
ing in  vain  for  the  interference  of  government.  At 
the  instigation  and  with  the  aid  of  Ximenes,  an 
expedition  had  been  fitted  out  soon  after  Isabella's 

1606.  death,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Mazarquivir, 
an  important  port,  and  formidable  nest  of  pirates^ 
on  the  Barbary  coast,  nearly  opposite  Carthagena. 


'  '*  Ego  tamen  dam  mdvems  if  we  may  jodoe  firam  the  eaieM 

ejas  actiones  oomparo,"  aaya  Al-  aunrey  he  had  produed  of  the 

yaro  Gomez,  '*  ^'^^  ^  oellica  ooast,  aa  well  aa  hia  plan  of  opera- 

exeicitia  a  oatiui  emotom  eeae  ^o-  tiona.     The  Portogaete  monarch 

dioo.    Erat  enim  vir  animi  invicti  praiaea  in  round  terma  the  edifying* 

at  anblimia,  omaiaqne  in  meUna  aa-  seal  of  the  piimate,  bat  wiaely  ooo- 

eeiere  oonanda."    De  Reboa  Gea-  fined  himself  to  his  own  cruaadea 

lia,  161.  05.  in  India,  whieh  ware  likely  to  makw 

4  From  a  letter  of  King  Eman-  better   returna,  at   leaat   in  this 

ael  of  Portugal,  it  appears  that  world,  than   those   to  PakaliBe* 

Ximenea  had  endeayoured  to  inter-  The  letter  ia  atill  preaerted  in  the 

eat  him,  together  with  the  kinga  archiyea  of  Alcali;   aee  a  copy 

of  Aragon  and  England,  in  a  cm-  in  Qnintamlla,  AvohaqrpOf  Apeml. 

aade  to  the  Holv  Land.     There  no.  !•• 
waa  much  method  in  hia  madnesa, 
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He  now  meditated  a  more  difficult  enterprisei  tlie 
conquest  of  Oran.  ^ 

This  place,  situated  about  a  league  fix>m  the  for-  Hk; 
mer,  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Mos-  ^^'^ 
lem  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean,  being  a  prin- 
cipal mart  for  the  trade  of  the  Levant.  It  contained 
about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  had  acquired  a  degree  of  opulence  by 
its  extensiTe  comm^ce,  whidi  enabled  it  to  main* 
tain  a  swarm  of  cruisers,  that  swept  this  inland 
sea,  and  made  fearful  depredations  on  its  populous 
borders.^ 

No  sooner  was  Feidinand  quietly  established 
again  in  the  government,  than  Ximenes  urged  lum 
to  undertake  this  new  conquest.  The  king  saw  its 
importance,  but  objected  the  want  of  funds.  The 
cardinal,  who  was  prepared  for  this,  replied,  that 
«  he  was  ready  to  lend  whatever  sums  were  neces* 
sary,  and  to  take  sole  charge  of  the  expedition* 
leading  it,  if  the  king  pleased,  in  person."  Ferdi- 
nand, who  had  no  objection  to  this  mode  of  making 
acquisitions,  more  especially  as  it  would  open  a 
vent  for  the  turbulent  spirits  of  his  subjects,  readily 
acquiesced  in  the  proposition. 

The  enterprise,  however  disproportionate  it  might 
seem  to  the  resources  of  a  private  individual,  was 
not  beyond  those  of  the  cardinal.  He  had  been 
carefully  husbanding  his  revenues  for  some  time 

A  Zvrita,  Analfii^  torn.  vi.  lib.  6,  Hkt.  de  E^alSa,  ton.  iL  lib.  S6, 

eap.  15.  —  Gomes,  De  Rebus  Gee-  cap.  15 ;  lib.  99,  mp.  9. 

tis,   fol.  77.  —  Robles,  Vida  de  •  Peter  Blartyr,  Opue  Epiit., 

JLimenes,  cap.  17. — CariMJa],  Ana-  epiil.  418. 
^ — I,  MS.,  aSo  1507. — Mariana, 
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PART     so  near  the  latter  as  estirelj  to  command  it«    At 

the  same  time,  the  fleet  was  to  drop  down  before 

the  Moorish  city,  andi  by  openiag  a  brisk  canaon* 
ade,  divert  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  from  the 
principal  point  of  assault. 

As  soon  as  the  Spanisb  anaj  bad  landed^  and 
formed  in  order  of  battle,  Ximenes  mounted  his 
mule,  and  rode  along  the .  ranks.  He  was  dressed 
in  his  pontifical  robes,  with  a  belted  sword  at  his 
side.  A  Franciscan  friar  rode  before  him,  bearing 
aloft  the  massive  «lv^  cross,  the  archiepisGojial 
standaid  of  Toledo^  Around  him  were  other  breth- 
ren of«  the  order,  wearing  their  monastic  frocks, 
with  scimitars  hanging  from  their  girdles.  As  the 
ghostly  cavalcade  advanced^  they  raised  the  teium- 
jhant  hymn  of  VexUla  regts^  until  at  length  the 
cardinal,  ascending  a  rising  ground,  imposed  silence, 
and  made  a  brief,  but  animated  haran^e  to  his 
soldiers.  He  reminded  them  of  the  wrongs  they 
had  suffered  from  the  Moslems,  the  devastation  ci 
their  coasts,  and  their  brethren  dragged  into  merci- 
less iriaveiy.  When  he  had  sufficiently  roused  their 
resentment  against  the  enemies  of  their  country  and 
religion,  he  stimulaHed  their,  cupidity  by  dwelling 
on  the  golden  spoil,  which  awaited  them  in  the 
opulent  ci^  of  Oran ;  and  he  concluded  his  dia- 
course  by  declaring,  that  he  had  ccmie  to  peril  his 
own  life,  in  the  good  cause  of  the  Crofii9,  and  to  lead 
them  OB  to  battle^  as  his  predecessors  had  often 
done  before  him.* 

•  BemaUflB,  Bayes  Cat^Ucos,  MS.,  obi  topn.  —  Znrila»  Amiss 
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The  venerable   aspect   and   heart*stirring   do-  cbaptbb 

quence  of  the  primate  kindled  a  deep,  reverential  

enthusiasm  in  the  bosoms  of  his  martial  audience,  ^Ill^dM w 
which  showed  itself  bj  the  profoundest  silence.  ^^''^^ 
The  officers,  however,  closed  around  him  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  address,  and  besought  him  not  to 
expose  his  sacred  person  to  the  hazard  of  the  fight ; 
reminding  him,  that  his  presence  would  prohablj  do 
more  harm  than  good,  by  drawing  off  the  attention 
of  the  men  to  his  personal  safety^  This  last  con* 
sideration  moved  the  cardinal,  whoi  though  reluct- 
antly, consented  to  relinquish  the  command  to  Na- 
varro, ai^,  after  uttering  his  parting  benediction 
over  the  prostrate  ranks,  he  withdrew  to  the  nei^ 
houring  fortress  of  Mazarquivirf 

The  day  was  now  far  spent,  and  dark  clouds  of 
the  enemy  were  seen  gathering  along  the  tops  of 
the  sierra,  which  it  was  proposed  first  to  attack* 
Navarro,  seeing  this  post  so  strongly  occupied,  ' 
doubted  whether  his  men  would  be  able  to  carry  it 
before  ni^tfall,  if  indeed  at  all,  without  previous 
rest  and  refireshment,  after  the  exhausting  labors  qS 
the  day.  He  returned,  therefore,  to  Mazarquivir,. 
to  take  counsel  of  Zimenes,.  The  latt^,  whom  he* 
found  at  his  devotions,  besought  him  ^^  not  to  falter 
at  this  hour,  but  to  go  forward  in  God's  name,  since 
both  the  blessed  Saviour  and  the  isdse  psoph^t 
Mahomet  conspired  to  delivev  the  eMomy  into  his^ 
hands."    The  soldier's  scrujples  vamdied  before  tjbe. 


torn.  tL  Ub.  S,  0^.  90«  ^  Qomm,    do,  QgiMoagnu,  IfSk,  dia].  de 
X)e  RebuB  Gertis,  fol.  106w— Ofio^   XuneiNS. 
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PABT  intrepid  bearing  of  the  prelate,  and,  returning  to  the 
— -1 —  army,  he  gave  instant  orders  to  advance.  ^^ 
(te^'oi^  Slowlj  and  silently  the  Spanish  troops  began 
M«7  IS.  their  ascent  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  sierra,  under 
the  friendly  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  which,  rolling 
heavily  doivn  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  shielded  them 
for  a  time  from  the  eye  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as 
they  emerged  from  it,  however,  they  were  saluted 
with  showers  of  balls,  arrows,  and  other  deadly 
missiles,  followed  by  the  desperate  charges  of  the 
Moors,  who,  rushing  down,  endeavoured  to  drive 
back  the  assailants.  But  they  made  no  impression 
on  the  long  pikes  and  deep  ranks  of  the  lattec* 
which  remained  unshaken  as  a  rock.  Still  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  fully  equal  to  those  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  advantages  of  their  position 
enabled  them  to  dispute  the  ground  with  fearful  ob- 
stinacy. At  length,  Navarro  got  a  small  battery  of 
heavy  guns  to  operate  on  the  flank  of  the  Moors. 
The  effect  of  this  movement  was  soon  visible.  The 
exposed  sides  of  the  Moslem  column,  finding  no 
shelter  from  the  deadly  volleys,  were  shaken  and 
thrown  into  disorder.  The  confusion  extended  to 
the  leading  files,  which  now,  pressed  heavily  by  the 
iron  array  of  spearmen  in  the  Christian  van,  began 
to  give  ground.  Retreat  was  soon  quickened  into 
a  disorderly  flight.  The  Spaniards  pursued ;  many 
of  them,  especially  the  raw  levies,  breaking  their 
ranks,  and  following  up  the  flying  foe  without  the 

^  GomeB,  Be  Rebos  Gflstn,  fol.    Ijpo,  lib.  3,   oap.  19. «-  Zanta* 
108  -  110.  —  QninUnilla,  Aiohe-    AjoIm,  lib.  8,  oap.  SO. 
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least  regard  to  the  coininands  or  menaces  of  their  chapter 
officers;  a  circumstance  which  might  have  proved  — ^??!-~ 
fatal,  had  the  Moors  had  strength  or  discipline  to 
rally.  As  it  was,  the  scattered  numbers  of  the 
Christians,  magnifying  to  the  eye  their  real  force, 
served  only  to  increase  the  panic,  and  accelerate 
the  speed  of  the  fugitives.  ** 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  fleet  had  anchored  ^  ^^ 
before  the  city,  and  opened  a  very  heavy  cannon* 
ade,  which  was  answered  with  equal  spirit  from 
sixty  pieces  of  artillery  which  garnished  the  fortifi- 
cations.   The  troops  on  board,  however,  made  good 
their  landing,  and  soon  joined  themselves  to  their 
victorious  countrymen,  descending  from  the  ^erra. 
They  then  pushed  forward  in  all  haste   towards 
Oran,   proposing  to  carry  the  place  by  escalade. 
They  were  poorly  provided  with  ladders,  but  the 
desperate  energy  of  the  moment  overleaped  every 
obstacle  ;  and  planting  their  long  pikes  against  the 
walls,  or  thrusting  them  into  the  crevices  of  the 
stones,  they  clambered  up  with  incredible  dexterity, 
although  they  were  utterly  unable  to  repeat  the 
feat  the  next  day  in  cold  blood.     The  first  who 
gained  the  summit  was  Sousa,  captain  of  the  cardi- 
nal's  guard,  who,   shouting  forth   *^  St.  Jago  and 
Ximenes,"  unfurled  his  colors,  emblazoned  with  the 
primate's  arms  on  one  side,  and  the  Cross  on  the 
other,  and  planted  them  on  the  battlements.     Six 
other  banners  were  soon  seen  streaming  from  the 


U  Pet«r  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  De  Rebus  Gestis,  foL  110,  111.  — 

episL  418.  —  Bernaldex,  Reyes  Ca-  Abaica,  Reyes  de  Aragon,  torn.  li. 

colicoe,  MS.,  cap.  818.—  Gomex,  rey  30,  cap.  la 
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PAE1      ramparts ;  and  the  soldiers  leaping  into  the  town  got 

possession  of  the  gates,  and  threw  them  open  to 

their  comrades.  The  whole  army  now  rushed  in, 
sweeping  every  thing  before  it.  Some  few  of  the 
Moors  endeavoured  to  make  head  against  the  tide, 
but  most  fled  into  the  .houses  and  mosques  for  pro- 
tection. Resistance  and  flight  were  alike  unavail- 
ing. No  mercy  was  shown ;  no  respect  for  age  or 
sex ;  and  the  soldiery  abandoned  themselves  to  all 
the  brutal  license  and  ferocity,  which  seem  to  stain 
rdigious  wars  above  every  other.  It  was  in  vain 
Navarro  called  them  ofi*.  They  returned  like  blood- 
hounds to  the  slaughter,  and  never  slackened,  till  at 
last  wearied  with  butchery,  and  gorged  with  the 
food  and  wine  found  in  the  houses,  they  sunk  down 
to  sleep  promiscuously  in  the  streets  and  puUic 
squares.  '^ 

The  sun,  which  on  the  preceding  morning  had 
shed  its  rays  on  Oran,  flourishing  in  all  the  pride  of 
commercial  opulence,  and  teeming  with  a  free  and 
industrious  population,  next  rose  on  it  a  captive 
city,  with  its  ferocious  conquerors  stretched  in 
slumber  on  the  heaps  of  their  slaughtered  victims.^ 
No  less  than  four  thousand  Moors  were  said  to  have 
fallen  in  the  battle^  and  from  five  to  eight  thousand 

u  Gomez,  Be  Rebus  G«sti8,ubi  ^   *' Sed  tudem   somiras  ex 

supra.  —  Bernaldez,  Reyes  Cal61i-  labore  et  Tino  obortus  eos  oppressit, 

eos,    MS.,   cap.   SI6.  —  Robles,  et  oruentis   hostium   cadavexiboa 

Vida  de  Xixnenez,  cap.  32.  —  Peter  tanti  securitate  et  fidueii  indonm* 

Martyr,  Opus  Eoist.,  ubi  supra.  —  eront,  ut  permulti  in  Onmis  iixImb 

Quintanilla,  Archetypo,  lib.  3,  cap.  plateis  ad  multam  diem  stertae- 

19.  — Carbajal,  Anaies,,  MS.,ano  rint."    Gomex,  De  Rebus  Geetia, 

1609.  —  Oviedo,    QQincuagenas,  fol.  111. 
MS.  —  Sandovsi,  Hut.  del  JBmp. 
Carlos  v.,  torn.  i.  p.  15. 
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were  made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Christians  cBMram 
was  inconsiderable.  As  soon  as  the  Spanish  com* 
mander  had  taken  the  necessary  measares  for 
cleansing  the  place  fnmx  its  fool  and  dismal  im« 
purities,  he  sent  to  the  cardinal,  and  invited  him  to 
take  possession  of  it.  The  latter  embarked  on 
board  his  gallej,  and,  as  he  coasted  along  the 
margin  of  the  city,  and  saw  its  gay  pavilions  and 
sparkling  minarets  reiSected  in  the  waters,  his  soul 
'swelled  with  satisfaction  at  the  glorious  acquisitioii 
he  had  made  for  Christian  Spain.  It  seemed  in- 
credible, that  a  town  so  strongly  manned  and  Ibrti- 
fied,  shonld  have  been  carried  so  easily. 

'  As  Ximenes  lauded  and  entered  the  gates,  at-  ^^  ^^^^ 
tended  by  his  train  of  monkish  Inrethren,  he  was 
hailed  with  thundering  acclamations  by  the  army  aa 
the  true  victor  of  Oran,  in  whose  behalf  Heaven 
had  condescended  to  repeat  the  stupendous  miracle 
of  Joshua,  by  stopping  the  sun  in  his  career.^^  But 
the  cardinal  humbly  disclaiming  all  merits  of  his 
own,  was  heard  to  repeat  aloud  the  sublime  lan- 
guage of  the  Psalmist,  '^  Non  nobis,  Domine,  non 


^^  To  Moommodate  the  Chm-  diieet  eommniiiwrtion  with  tbeirm" 

tians,  as  the  day  was  far  adyanced  cestors  present  in  the  action ;  and 

when  the  action  hegan,  the  son  who  all  agree  ihat  it  was  matter  of 

was  penniUed  to  stand  still  several  pubHc  notoriety  and  belief  at  the 

hours;  there  is  some  discrepancy  time.     See  the  whole  formidable 

aa  to  the  precise  number ;  most  an-  array  of   endeooa  set  forth  by 

thorities,  however,  make  it  four.  Qdntanilla.    (Aichetypo,  pp.  236 

There  is  no  miracle  in  the  whole  et  seq.  and  Apend.  p.  103.)  It  was 

Roman    Catholic   bad^fet,   better  scarcely  to  nave   been   expected 

▼oached  than  this.    It  is  recorded  that  so  astoanding  a  miracle  shonld 

by  four  eyewitnesses,  men  of  learn*  escape  the  notice  of  all  Europe, 

iDg  and  diaracter.    It  is  attested,  where  it  must  have  been  as  appa- 

moreoTer,  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  rent  as  at  Oran.    This  universal 

wrho  depoee  to  have  neoeived  it,  silence  may  be  thought,  indeed,  the 

floma  from  tradition,   Hbers  ^m  greater  miracle  of  the  two. 
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FAXT     nobis,"  wh3e  he  gave  his  benedictions  to  the  sol- 
diery.     He  was  then  conducted  to  the*  alcazar,  and 


the  kejB  of  the  fortress  were  pat  into  his  hand. 
The  spoil  of  the  captured  city,  amounting,  as  was 
said,  to  half  a  million  of  gold  ducats,  the  fruit  of 
IcMig  successful  trade  and  piracy,  was  placed  at  his 
disposal  for  distribution.  But  that  which  gave 
most  joy  to  his  heart  was  the  liberation  of  thiee 
hundred  Christian  captives,  languishing  in  the  dun- 
geons of  Oran.  A  few  hours  after  the  surrender, 
the  mezuar  of  Tremecen  arrived  with  a  powerful 
reinforcement  to  its  relief;  but  instantly  retreated 
on  learning  the  tidings.  Fortunate,  indeed,  was  it, 
that  the  battle  had  not  been  deferred  to  the  suc- 
ceeding day.  This,  which  must  be  wholly  ascribed 
to  Ximenes,  was  by  most  referred  to  direct  inspira- 
tion. Quite  as  probable  an  explanation  may  be 
found  in  the  boldness  and  impetuous  enthusiasm 
of  the  cardinal's  character.^^ 
oppodtioa        The  conquest  of  Oran  opened  unbounded  scope 

of  hi!  gen.  1  r  r 

'^'-  to  the  ambition  of  Ximenes ;  who  saw  in  imagina- 

tion the  banner  of  the  Cross  floating  triumphant 
from  the  walls  of  every  Moslem  city  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  experienced,  however,  serious  im- 
pediments to  his  further  progress.  Navarro,  accus- 
tomed to  an  independent  command,  chafed  in  his 
present  subordinate  situation,  especially  under  a 
spiritual  leader,  whose  military  science  he  justly 


U  Bemalda,  Rejes  Cat61ioo6,  Hutorias,  torn.  i.  lib.  1,  ow.  98. 

MS.,  cap.  S18.  — Robles,  Yida  de  — Oviedo,  Quincuaffeiias,  MS.  — 

Ximenez,  cap.  S8.  —  Gomez,  De  SandoYal,  Hist,  del  Emp.  Cados 

Rebus  Gestia,  fol.  113.  —  Lanoza,  Y.,  torn.  i.  p.  15. 
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held  in  contempt.     He  was  a  rade,  unlettered  sd*  chaftbe 

dier,  and  bluntlj  spoke  his  mind  to  the  primate;  

He  told  him,  ^^  his  commission  under  him  termi- 
nated with  the  capture  of  Oran ;  that  two  generals 
were  too  many  in  one  army;  that  the  cardinal 
should  rest  contented  with  the  laurels  he  had  al- 
ready won,  and,  instead  of  playing  the  king,  go  | 
home  to  his  flock,  and  leave  ^hting  to  those  to 
whom  the  trade  belonged^'' ^® 

But  what  troubled  the  prelate  more  than  this  in*  ^/J;£7 
solence  of  his  general,  was  a  letter  which  fell  into 
his  hands,  addressed  by  the  king  to  Count  Navarro, 
in  which  he  requested  him  to  be  sure  to  find  some 
pretence  for  detaining  the  cardinal  in  Africa,  as 
long  as  his  presence  could  be  made  any  way  ser*' 
viceable.  Ximenes  had  good  reason  before  to  fed 
that  the  royal  favor  to  him  flowed  from  selfishness^ 
rather  than  from  any  personal  regard.  The  king 
had  always  wished  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo  for 
his  favorite,  and  natural  son,  Alfonso  of  Aragon* 
After  his  return  firom  Naples,  he  importuned  Xime- 
nes to  resign  his  see,  and  exchange  it  for  that  of 
Saragossa,  held  by  Alfonso ;  till,  at  length,  the  in- 
dignant prelate  replied,  ^^  that  he  would  never 
consent  to  barter  away  the  dignities  of  the  church ; 
that  if  his  Highness  pressed  him  any  further,  he 
would  indeed  throw  op  the  primacy,  but  it  should 
be  to  bury  himself  in  the  firiar's  cell  from  which 
the  queen  had  originally  called  him."    Ferdinand, 


M  IlMiier,  Histoiie   de   Xi-    Reyes  de  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  Tsy 
pp.  308,  309.  —  Abarca,    30,  cap.  18. 
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PART     wliOy  lodependentlj  of  the  odium  of  such  a  pro* 

ceeding,  could  ill  afibrd  to  part  with  so  able  a  min* 

ister,  knew  his  inflexiUe  temper  too  well  erer  to 
resume  the  sobject.^^ 

With  some  reason,  therefore,  for  distrusting  the 
good-will  of  his  sovereign,  Ximenes  put  the  worst 
I  possible  construction  on  the  expressions  in  his  let 

ter.  He  saw  himself  a  mere  tool  in  Ferdinand's 
hands,  to  be  used  so  long  as  occaskm  might  serre, 
with  the  utmost  indifference  to  his  own  interests 
or  convenience.  These  humiliating  suspicions,  to- 
gether with  the  arrogant  bearing  of  his  general, 
disgusted  him  with  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
expedition  ;  while  he  was  confirmed  in  his  purpose 
of  returning  to  Spain,  and  found  an  obvious  apology 
for  it  in  the  state  of  his  own  health,  too  infirm  to 
encounter,  with  safety,  the  wasting  heats  of  an 
African  summer* 
^iSftT  '^  Before  his  departure,  he  summoned  Navarro  and 
^^'^'  his  officers  about  him,  and,  after  giving  thenn  much 
good  counsel  respecting  the  government  and  de- 
fence of  their  new  acquisitions,  he  placed  at  their 
disposal  an  ample  supply  of  fiinds  and  stores,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  army  several  months.  He 
ito7»  then  embarked,  not  with  the  pompous  array  and 
circumstance  of  a  hero  returning  from  his  conquests, 
but  with  a  few  domestics  only,  in  an  unarmed  gal* 
ley,  showing,  as  it  were,  by  this  very  act,  the  good 

17  Giovio,  Vita  Magoi  GonsalTi,  Sandoval  of  the  prelate,  **  tboagliK 

]&.  3,  p.  107. — Gromex,  De  Rebna  his  archbishopric  worth  more  than 

Geatis,  fol.  117. — Sandoval,  Hist,  the  good  ffraoes  of  a  coTetouacid 

del  £mp.  Carlos  V.,  torn.  i.  p.  16.  monarch. '° 
—  "The  worthy  brother,"    says 


liolMMMira> 
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efiects  of  his  enterprise,  ia  the  security  which  it  obaptbb 
brought  to  the  before  perilous  oavigation  of  these 
inland  seas.^ 

Splendid  preparations  were  made  for  his  recep* 
tion  in  Spain,  and  he  was  invited  to  visit  the  court 
at  Valladolid,  to  receive  the  homage  and  public  tes- 
timonials due  to  his  eminent  services*  But  his 
ambition  was  of  too  noble  a  kind  to  be  dazzled  bj 
the  false  lights  of  an  ephemeral  popularity.  He 
had  too  much  pride  of  character,  indeed,  to  allow 
room  for  the  indulgence  oi  vanity.  He  declined 
these  compliments,  and  hastened  without  loss  of 
time  to  his  favorite  city  of  Akali.  There,  too,  the 
citizens,  anxious  to  do  him  honor,  turned  out  under 
arms  to  receive  him,  and  made  a  breach  In  the 
walls,  that  he  might  make  his  entry  in  a  style  wor^ 
thy  of  a  conqueror.  But  this  also  he  declined, 
choosing  to  pass  into  the  town  by  the  regular  ave- 
nue, with  no  peculiar  circumstance  attending  his 
entrance,  save  only  a  small  train  of  camels,  led  by 
African  slaves,  and  laden  with  gold  and  silver  plate 
from  the  mosques  of  Oran,  and  a  precious  collection 
of  Arabian  manuscripts,  for  the  library  of  his  infant 
university  of  Alcald. 

He  showed  similar  modesty  and  simplicity  in  his 
deportment  and  conversation.  He  nt^de  no  allu- 
sion to  the  stirring  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  so 
gloriously  engaged ;  and,  if  others  made  any,  turned 
the  discourse  into  some  other  channel,  particularly 


18  Peter  MarWr,  Opps  Epist.,    Gettia,  fol.  118.  — Qiiintanil]a,A^ 
•pkt.  430.  —  GAies,  Ve   Rebus    dielypo,  lib.  3,  cap.  80. 
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PART     to  the  conditioii  of  his  college,  its  discipline,  and 

literary  progress,  which,  with  the  great  project  for 

the  publication  of  his  famous  Polyglot  Bible,  seemed 
now  almost  wholly  to  absorb  his  attention.  ^ 

His  first  care,  however,  was  to  visit  the  families 
in  his  diocese,  and  minister  consolation  and  relief, 
which  he  did  in  the  most  benevolent  manner,  to 
those  who  were  suffering  frc»n  the  loss  of  firiends, 
whether  by  death  or  absence,  in  the  late  campaign. 
Nor  did  he  in  his  academical  retreat  lose  sight  of 
the  great  object  which  had  so  deeply  interested 
him,  of  extending  the  empire  of  the  Cross  over 
Africa.    From  time  to  time  he  remitted  supplies  for 
the  maintenance  of  Oran;  and  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  stimulatipg  Ferdinand  to  prosecute  his 
conquests. 
JJjjJ2f>J^      The  Catholic  king,  hoWever|  felt  too  sensibly  the 
'^^^       importance  of  his  new  possessions  to  require  such 
admonition ;  and  Count  Pedro  Navarro  was  furnished 
with  ample  resources  of  every  kind,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  veterans  formed  under  the  eye  of  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova.     Thus  placed  on  an  independent  field 
of  conquest,  the  Spanish  general  was  not  slow  in 
pushing  his.  advantages.     His  first  enterprise  was 
1510.    against  Bugia,  whose  king,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
'"^  ^^    ful  army,  he  routed  in  two  pitched  battles,  and  got 
Jul  81.     possession  of  his  flourishing  capital.    Algiers,  Ten- 
nis, Tremecen,  and  other  cities  on   the   Barbary 
coast,  submitted  one  after  another  to  the  Spanish 

19  Qnintanilla,  Areheypo,  lib.  3,    torn.  vi.  lib.  8,  cap.  30. —  Roblet, 
cap.  90.  —  Gomez,  De  Rebus  Gea-    Vida  de  JGmenes.  cap.  99. 

tia.  fol.  1 19, 190. — Zuriu.  Analea.  • 
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arms.     The  inhabitants  were  received  as  vassals  grafter 

of  the  Catholic  king,  engaging  to  pay  the  taxes 

usually  imposed  by  their  Moslem  princes,  and  to 
serve  him  in  war,  with  the  addition  of  the  whim- 
sical provision,  so  often  found  in  the  old  Granadine 
treaties,  to  attend  him  in  cortes.  They  guarantied, 
moreover,  the  liberation  of  all  Christian  captives  in 
their  dominions ;  for  which  the  Algerines,  however, 
took  care  to  indemnify  themselves,  by  extorting  the 
full  ransom  from  their  Jewish  residents.  It  was  of 
little  moment  to  the  wretched  Israelite  which  party 
won  the  day.  Christian  or  Mussulman ;  he  was  sure 
to  be  stripped  in  either  case.^ 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1610,  the  ancient  city  of 
Tripdi,  after  a  most  hloody  and  desperate  defence, 
surrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  victorious  general, 
whose  name  had  now  become  terrible  along  the 
whole  northern  borders  of  Africa.  In  the  following 
month,  however,  he  met  with  a  serious  discomfiture  Aug.  n 
in  the  island  of  Gelves,  where  four  thousand  of  his 
men  were  slain  or  made  prisoners.'^    This  check 

s>  2Saxha,  Anales,  torn.  ii.  lib.  9,  temerity  with  his  life.    He  waa 

cftp.  1,2,  4,  13.  —  Peter  llartyr,  eldest  son  of  the  old  duke  of  Alva, 

Opus  Epist.,  epist.  435-437. —  and  father  of  that  nobleman,  who 

QaintanuU,  ArcnetTpo,  lib.  3,  eap.  snbseqaently  aoquiied  sneh  gloomy 

30.  —  Marina,  Hist,  de  Espaoa,  oelebnty  by  his  conquests  and  era 

lib.  99,  cap.  99. — Gomes,  De  Re-  elties  in   the   Netherlands.    The 

bos  Geens,  fol.  199- 194.  -—  Ber-  tender  poet,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 

naldez,  Reyes  Ci^61icos,  MS.,  cap.  offers  sweet  incense  to  the  house 

993.  — Zorita  grres  at  length  the  of  Toledo,  in  one  of  his  pastorals, 

capitulation  with  Algieis,  lib.  9,  in  which  he  mourns  oyer  the  dis- 

eao.  13.  sstrous  day  of  Gelves ; 

^  Ch^nier,  Recherohes  sur  les        ^o  patrlm  tacHmoM,  i  eomo  baeln* 
Ifaores,  torn.  ii.  pp.  366,856. — It  Imutom^UmQt^mtmplnadol^ 

is  butjust  to  State,  that  this  disaster  Thedeath  of  the  yonn;:  noblemia 

was  mipatable  to  Don  Gareia  de  is  veiled  under  a  beautiful  simile^ 

Toledo,  who  had  charge  of  the  which  challenges  eompsrison  with 

expedition,  and  who  expiated  his  the  great  masteis  of  lAtin  and 

VOL.   III.  40 
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PART     in  the  brilliant  career  of  Count  Navano,  put  a  final 

'. stop  to  the  progress  of  the  Castilian  arms  in  Africa 

ander  Ferdinand.* 

The  results  already  obtained,  however,  were  of 
great  importance,  whether  we  connder  the  value  of 
the  acquisitions,  being  some  of  the  most  opulent 
marts  on  the  Barbarj  coast,  or  the  seenrity  gained 
for  commerce,  by  sweeping  the  Medit^ranean  of 
the  pestilent  hordes  of  marauders,  which  had  so 
long  infested  it.  Most  of  the  new  conquests  e»* 
caped  from  the  Spanish  crown  in  later  times,  through 
the  imbecility  or  indolence  of  Ferdinand's  moces- 
sors.  The  conquests  of  Ximenes,  however,  were 
placed  in  so  strong  a  posture  of  defence,  as  to  resist 


Italian  aong,  from  whom  the  Cas*  he  tMigsed  hia  Neepolinn 

tilian  bard  4eriTed  it.  and  fonnaUr  nnoanoed  hia 

iPii^M^i^MMilinuwmn.  anoB  to  theCatholiokiBff ;  of  whom, 

£!I^S!JlL1r^>!r!?JtS^  beiag  a  Navanae  by  bvth,  he  waa 

enado  ym  «i  loi  deeUna  *!  madio  dit ;  not  a  native  aubjeet.    He  unfottiH 

«ii0pi0Hi6Miai«gria,iBii«hicaado  imtelr  M  into  the  handa  of  hv 

caai  %iiada  el  Urio  biaMo,  qo*  ai  arado  ^^^  countrymen  in  one  Of  the  8al>> 

emdamenta  cortado  ai  paMir  dva )  aeqaent  actiona  in  Italji  and  waa 

mmiJ^^£'^£^S!SS^t  impriaoned  at  Naplea,  in  Caatel 

mL  ya  la  madre  Ueira  dflaeuidada,  *  NttOTO,  which  he  had  himself  for- 

■o  r  admiDistra  nada  de  ni  aiiento,  merl?  gained   from   the  IVench. 

25'Zi!fi!!2J:'Sllf«  ii^^J/^'' *  Here  he  soon  after  died ;  if  we  are 

tai  aaca al  rotcro  toyo  aa  m  areaai  ,      .    «.  « -* ^     •_  .         . 

fi«aearo>a,a^eeiiabia]icalpiira.*>  to  beliere   UraulOme,  oeuf   pn- 

OareUaMo  da  la  Vega,  Obras,  mtely  deepatehed  by  command  of 

•d.daH«rr«ri,pp.»7,«M.  chaiJea  V.;  or,  aa  other  writers 

B  The  reader  may  feel  some  en-  intimate,  by  hia  own  hand.  Hia 
riosity  respecting  the  fate  of  ooant  remains,  mX  deposited  in  an  ob- 
Pedro  NaTarro.  He  aoon  after  this  senre  comer  of  the  charch  of 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  held  a  Santa  Maria,  were  afterwaida  re- 
high  command,  and  maintained  his  moted  to  the  chapel  of  the  srent 
reputation  in  the  ware  of  that  coan-  Gonsalvo,  and  a  superb  maosoleuB 
try,  until  he  was  taken  by  the  was  erected  over  them  by  the 
French  in  the  great  battle  of  Rar  prince  of  Sessa,  grandson  of  the 
▼enna.  Through  the  caielessneBs  hero.  Gomel,  De  Rebna  Celis, 
or  coldness  of  Terdinand  he  was  fol.  ISI. -•  Abson,  Anaalso  de 
permitted  to  languish  in  eaptiiity ,  Nafana,  torn.  t.  pp.  S86, 98S»  406. 
tillhetookhiareTengebyeBlMrting  — Brant6me»  Vies  den  Hmnmes 
in  the  service  of  the  ¥Veneh  mon-  lOustres,  diss.  9.  —  Giovio,  Vita 
arch.    Before  doing  this,  howerer,  Olust.  Vinnrum,  pp.  100- 103. 
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every  attempt  for  their  recovery  by  the  enemy,  and  cHAnsB 
to  remain  permanently  incorporated  with  the  Span-  — "'' 
iah  empire.  ^ 

This  iUiMtrious  prelate,  in  the  mean  while,  was  ^^S^^ 
busily  occupied^  in  his  retirement  at  Alcali  de  Hen-  ^^"^ 
ares,  with  watching  over  the  interests  and  rapid 
developement  of  his  infant  university.     This  insti 
tution  was  too  important  in  itself,  and  exercised  too 
large  an  influence  over  the  intellectual  progress  of 
the  country,  to  pass  unnoticed  in  a  history  of  the 
present  reign. 

As  far  back  as  1497,  Ximenes  had  conceived  the 
idea  d  establishing  a  university  in  the  ancient  town 
of  Alcakt,  where  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the 
sober,  tranquil  complexion  of  the  scenery,  on  the 
beautiful  borders  of  the  Henares,  seemed  well  suit^ 


*  Xhaeimm  contfuoei  t«  wBteh  uttered  these  words,  the  appsritioii 
over  the  dty  which  he  had  to  Tal-  Tanished  withoat  ceremoay.  It 
iandy  won,  long  after  his  death,  repeated  its  visit  in  the  same  man- 
He  never  &iled  to  be  present  In  ner  on  the  following  night,  and,  a 
seasons  of  extraordinary  peril.  At  few  days  after,  its  sssoranoe  was 
least  the  gaunt,  gigantio  figme  of  verified  by  the  total  disoomfttnre  of 
a  monk,  dressed  in  the  robes  of  his  the  Alfferines,  in  a  bloody  battle 
cnrder,  and  wearing  a  cardinal's  hat,  under  the  walls.  See  the  evidence 
was  seen,  sometimes  stalking  along  of  these  various  apparitions,  as  col- 
the  battlements  St  midnight,  and,  at  lected,  for  the  edification  of  the 
others,  mounted  on  a  white  charger  court  of  Rome,  bv  thai  prince  of 
and  brandishing  a  naked  sword  in  miracle-mongers,  QuintaniUa.  ( Ar- 
the  thick  of  the  iSght.  His  last  chetypo,  np.  317,  385,  338,  340.) 
appearance  was  in  1643,  when  Bishop  Flechier  aopears  to  have  no 
Onok  was  doselT  beleaguered  by  misgivings  as  to  the  truUi  of  these 
the  Algerines.  A  sentinel  on  duty  old  wives'  tales.  (Histoire  de 
saw  a  figure  moving  along  the  Ximenes,  liv.  6.) 
parapet  one  clear,  moonlight  night,  Oran,  after  resisting  repeated  as- 
dreased  in  a  Franciscan  frock,  with  saolts  bv  the  Moors,  was  at  length 
a  general's  baton  in  his  hsnd.  As  so  much  damaged  hv  an  earth* 
soon  as  it  was  hailed  by  the  terri*  onake,  in  1790,  that  ft  was  abaiH 
tied  soldier,  it  called  to  him  to  ooned,  and  its  Spanish  ffairison 
'*  tell  the  garrison  to  be  of  good  and  population  were  transferred  to 
heart,  for  the  enemy  should  not  the  neighbouring  dty  of  BCasarqm* 
prevail  against  them."     Having  vir. 
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PA&T     ed  to  acadeniic  study  aad  meditatioa.     He  even 

went  so  far  as  to  obtain  plans  at  this  time  for  nis 

buildings  from  a  celebrated  architect.  Other  en- 
gagementS)  however,  postponed  the  commencement 
of  the  work  till  1600,  when  the  cardinal  himself  laid 
the  corner-stone  of  the  principal  college,  with  a 
solemn  ceremonial,  ^  and  invocation  of  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  on  his  designs.  From  that  hour,  amidst 
all  the  engrossing  cares  of  church  and  state,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  this  great  object.  When  at  Al* 
cald,  he  might  be  frequently  seen  on  the  ground, 
with  the  rule  in  his  hand,  taking  the  admeasure- 
ments of  the  buildings,  and  stimulating  the  industry 
of  the  workmen  by  seasonable  rewards.  *' 
Its  magBift.  The  plans  were  too  extensive,  however,  to  admit 
of  being  speedily  accomplished.  Besides  the  prin- 
cipal college  of  San  Ildefonso,  named  in  honor  of 
the  patron  saint  of  Toledo,  there  were  nine  others, 
together  with  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  in- 
valids at  the  university.  These  edifices  were  built 
in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  such  parts  as 
admitted  of  it,  as  the  libraries,  refectories,  and 
chapels,  were  finished  with  elegance,  and  even 
splendor.  The  city  of  Alcald  underwent  many  im- 
portant and  expensive  alterations,  in  order  to  render 
it  more  worthy  of  being  the  seat  of  a  great  and 


M  The  castom,  ftmiliar  at  the  obeerred  on  this  occasion,  where  it 

present  day.  of  depouting  coins  is  noticed  as  of  ancient  nnge,  more 

and  other  tokens,  with  inscriptions  pri^co,    Gomea,  De  Rebus  Gestia, 

bearing  the  names  of  the  anuateot  loL  98. 

and  founder  and  date  of  the  build-       ^  Fl^ohier,  Hiatoire  de  Xime- 

ing,  under  the  oomeiHrtoiie,  was  iiAs,  p.  697. 
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flourishing  uniyersity.     The  stagnant  water  was  chapter 
carried  off  by  drains,  the  streets  were  paved,  M  J^. 
buildings  remoyed,  and  new  and  spacious  avenues 
thrown  open.* 

At  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  the  cardinal  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  whole  of  his  vast  de- 
sign completed,  and  every  apartment  of  the  spacious 
pile  carefully  furnished  with  all  that  was  requisite 
•for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  student. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  noble  enterprise,  more  particularly 
when  viewed  as  the  work  of  a  private  individual. 
As  such  it  raised  the  deepest  admiration  in  Francis 
the  First,  when  he  visited  the  spot,  a  few  years  after 
the  cardinal's  death.  <^Your  Ximenes,"  said  he, 
^'  has  executed  more  than  I  should  have  dared  to  con- 
ceive ;  he  has  done,  with  his  single  hand,  what  in 
France  it  has  cost  a  line  of  kings  to  accomplish."  ^ 

The  erection  of  the  buildings,  however,  did  not  FrortoioDi 
cerminate  the  labors  of  the  primate,  who  now  as-  *»« 
sumed  the  task  of  digesting  a  scheme  of  instruction 
and  discipline  for  his  infant  seminary.  In  doing 
this,  he  sought  light  wherever  it  was  to  be  found ; 
and  borrowed  many  useful  hints  from  the  venerable 
university  of  Paris.  His  system  was  of  the  most 
enlightened  kind,  being  directed   to  call  all   the 

^  Oiedo,  Quinciu^fenaB,  MS.  cardinal  of  too  great   a  paasion 

—  Roblea,  Vida  de  Ximenex,  cap.  for  bnilding  ;  andpunoingly  aaid, 

16.  —  QQintamlla,  Aichetypo,   p.  *'  The  church  of  Tx^ledo  had  nerer 

178.  —  Cobneoar,  Delioes  de  l'&  had  a  bishop  of  greater  edification 

Da^e,  torn.  ii.  pp.  308-310. —  in  eyery  sense^  than  Ximenes.*' 

Navagiero,  Viaffgio,  fol.  7, — who  Fl^chier,  Histoire  de  Ximente,  p. 

noticee    particalarly    the   library,  697. 

*«  pieoa  di  molti  liori  et  Latini  et       ^  Gromea,  De  Rebna  Gestia,  M. 

Gred  et  Hebraici."  70. 

The  good  people  aocoaed  the 
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PAST     powers  of  the  student  into  action,  and  not  to  leave 

! —  him  a  mere  passive  recipient  in  the  hands  of  his 

teachers.  Besides  dailj  recitations  and  lectores,  he 
was  required  to  take  part  in  public  examinations 
and  discussions,  so  conducted  as  to  prove  e&ctually 
his  talent  and  acquisitions.  In  these  gladiatoriai 
displays,  Ximenes  tods:  the  deepest  interest,  and 
often  encouraged  the  generous  emulation  of  the 
scholar  by  attending  in  person. 

Two  provisions  may  be  noticed  as  characteristic 
of  the  man.  One,  that  the  salary  of  a  professcv 
should  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  his  disciples. 
Another,  that  every  professor  should  be  reeligiUe  at 
the  expiration  of  every  four  years.  It  was  impos- 
sible, that  any  servant  of  Ximenes  should  sleep  on 
his  post.^ 

Liberal  foundations  were  made  for  indigent  stu 
dents,  especially  in  divinity.  Indeed,  theological 
studies,  or  rather  such  a  general  course  of  study  as 
should  properly  enter  into  the  education  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  insti- 
tution. For  the  Spanish  clergy  up  to  this  period, 
as  before  noticed,  were  too  often  deficient  in  the 
most  common  elements  of  learning.  But  in  this 
preparatory  discipline,  the  comprehensive  mind  of 
Ximenes  embraced  nearly  the  whole  circle  of  sci- 
ences taught  in  other  universities.  Out  of  the 
forty-two  chairs,  indeed,  twelve  only  were  dedica* 
ted  to  divinity  and  the  canon  law  ;  while  fourteen 
were  appropriated  to  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the 

*B  Gomes,  Da  Rebus  Geetw,  Ibl.  88-84. 
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Meient  elassics ;  studies,  which  probably  found  es-  cqaptbb 

pecial   favor  with  the  cardinal,  as  furnishing  the 

only  keys  to  a  correct  criticism  and  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.^ 

Having  completed  his  arrangements,  the  cardinal 
sought  the  most  competent  agents  for  carrying  his 
plans  into  execution ;  and  this  indifferently  from 
abroad  and  at  home.  His  mind  was  too  lofty  for 
narrow  local  prejudices,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
he  knew,  bore  fruit  in  every  clime.'^  He  took 
especial  care,  that  the  emolument  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  tempt  talent  from  obscurity,  and  from 
quarters  however  remote,  where  it  was  to  be  found. 
In  this  he  was  perfectly  successful,  and  we  find  the 
university  catalogue  at  this  time  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  their 
various  departments,  many  of  whom  we  are  en* 
abled  to  appreciate  by  the  enduring  memorials  of 
eradition,  which  thjey  have  bequeathed  to  us.'* 

V  NaTftgiero  says,  it  was  pre-  ^  Lampillas,  in  his  usual  patri- 

aeribed  the  lectares  should  be  in  otic  yein,  stoutly  maintains  that 

Latin.    Viaggio,  fol.  7.  —  Robles,  the  chairs  of  the  naiversity  were 

Tida  de  ^menez,  cap.  16.  all  supplied  by  native  Spaniaids. 

Of  these  professorships,  six  were  "TroT6  in  Spagna,"  he  says  of 

appTonriated  to  theolo^ ;  six  to  the  cardinal,  "  tutta  qnella  seeha 

canon  law ;  four  to  medicine ;  one  to  copia  di  grandi  uomini,  quali  richie- 

anatomy ;  one  to  surgery ;  eight  to  dera   la   grande   impress, "    &c 

the  arts,  as  they  were  called,  em-  (Letteratura   Spagnuola,    torn.  i. 

bracing  logic,  physics,  and  meta-  part  S,  p.  160.)   Alvaro  Gromez, 

physics ;  one  to  ethics ;  one  to  math-  who  flourished  two  centories  earli* 

ematics ;  four  to  the  ancient  Ian-  er,  and  personally  knew  the  profes- 

goages;  four  to  rhetoric;  and  six  to  aors,  is  the  better  authority.    De 

grammar.    One  is  struck  with  the  Rebus  Gestis,  fol.  80-83. 

disproportion  of  the  mathematical  ^^  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  Memora- 

studies  to  the  rest.    Though  an  bles,  fol.  13. 

important  part  ef  general  educa-  Alraro  Gomez  knew  several  of 

lion,  and  consequenUy  of  the  course  these  sananSf   whose   scholarship 

embraced  in  most  oniTorsities,  it  (and  he  was  a  competent  judge) 

had  too  little  reference  to  a  reli-  he  notices  wiUi  liberal  panegyric, 

gioua  one,  to  find  much  faror  with  De  Rebus  Gestis,  fol.  80  et  seq. 
ihecafdinal. 
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In  Juljy  1508,  the  cardinal  received  the  weloome 
intelligence,  that  his  academy  was  opened  far  the 
admission  of  pupils ;  and  in  the  following  month 
the  first  lecture,  being  on  Aristotle's  Ethics,  was 
publicly  delivered.  Students  soon  flocked  to  the 
new  university,  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  its 
professors,  its  ample  apparatus,  its  thorough  system 
of  instruction,  and  above  all,  its  splendid  patronage, 
and  the  high  character  of  its  founder.  We  have 
no  information  of  their  number  in  Ximenes's  life- 
time; but  it  must  have  been  very  considerable,  since 
no  less  than  seven  thousand  came  out  to  receive 
Francis  the  First,  on  his  visit  to  the  university, 
within  twenty  years  after  it  was  opened." 

Five  years  after  this  period,  in  1613,  King  Ferdi 
nand,  in  an  excursion  made  for  the  benefit  of  his 
declining  health,  naid  a  visit  to  Alcald.  Ever  since 
his  return  from  Oran,  the  cardinal,  disgusted  with 
public  life,  had  remained  with  a  few  brief  excep- 
tions in  his  own  diocese,  devoted  solely  to  his  per- 
sonal and  professional  duties.  It  was  with  proud 
satisfaction  that  he  now  received  his  sovereign,  and 
exhibited  to  him  the  noble  testimony  of  the  great 
objects,  to  which  his  retirement  had  been  con- 
secrated. The  king,  whose  naturally  inquisitive 
mind  no  illness  could  damp,  visited  every  part  of 
the  establishment,  and  attended  the  examinations, 
and  listened  to  the  public  disputations  of  the 
scholars  with  interest.  With  little  learning  of  his 
own,  he  had  been  made  too  often  sensible  of  his 


Qnintanilla,  Aichetypo,  lib.  3,  cap.  17 
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deiiciencies  not  to  appreciate  it  in  others.    His  cbaftbr 

acute   perception  readily  discerned   the  immense 

benefit  to  his  kingdom,  and  the  glory  conferred  on 
his  reign  by  the  labors  of  his  ancient  minister,  and 
he  did  ample  justice  to  them  in  the  unqualified 
terms  of  his  commendation. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  rector  of  San 
Udefonso,  the  head  of  the  university,  came  out  to 
receive  the  king,  preceded  by  his  usual  train  of 
attendants,  with  their  maces,  or  wands  of  office. 
The  royal  guard,  at  this  exhibition,  called  out  to 
them  to  lay  aside  these  insignia,  as  unbecoming  any 
subject  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign.  '^  Not 
so,"  said  Ferdinand,  who  had  the  good  sense  to 
perceive  that  majesty  could  not  be  degraded  by  its 
homage  to  letters ;  ^^  not  so ;  this  is  the  seat  of  the 
Muses,  and  those,  who  are  initiated  in  their  myste- 
ries, have  the  best  right  to  reign  here."  ^ 

In  the  midst  of  his  pressing  duties,  Ximenes  l^g!^^ 
found  time  for  the  execution  of  another  work,  ^^^*^ 
which  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  render 
his  name  immortal  in  the  republic  of  letters.  This 
was  his  famous  Bible,  or  Complutensian  Polyglot, 
as  usually  termed,  from  the  place  where  it  was 
printed.'^  It  was  on  the  plan,  first  conceived  by 
Origen,  of  exhibiting  in  one  view  the  Scriptures  in 

33  Gomez,  Be  Rebus  Geetis,  Epist.,  epist.  254.)  These  iirev- 
fi»].  86.  erent  doaots  were  uttered  before  it 

The  reader  will  readily  call  to  had  gaioed  its  literary  celebrity, 

miod  the  famiUar  anecdote  of  Kiog  L.  Marineo  deriyes  the  name  Cbm- 

Charlee  and  Dr.  Buaby.  phUum  from  Uie  abundant  fruitful- 

34  *'Alcal&  de  Heoaree/*  aays  ness  of  the  soil,  —  "cumplumiento 
Ifartyr  in  one  of  his  early  letters,  que  tieoe  de  cada  ooea.^'  Cksss 
"  qn«  dicitur   ease    Complntum.  Memorables,  fol.  13. 

Sit,  Tel  ne,  nil  mihi  ours."   (Opus 

VOL.  III.  41 
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PAST  llieir  yarioM  ancient  ktngiutfes.  It  was  a  woik  oi 
^  "•  sarpoiBsing  difiiettlty,  demanding  an  extensve  aad 
eritical  Mqnaintanoe  with  the  most  aadent,  aad 
ednseqnently  the  iwest  manuscripts.  The  chame* 
ter  and  Matioti  of  the  cardinal  afforded  him,  it  is 
true,  uncommon  facilities*  The  precious  ooOectkm 
of  the  Vatican  was  liberally  thrown  open  to  him, 
isspecially  under  Leo  the  Tenth,  whose  nannificent 
spirit  delighted  in  the  undertaking.  '^  He  obtained 
copies,  in  like  manner,  of  whatever  was  of  value  in 
the  other  libraries  of  Italy^  and,  indeed,  of  Europe 
generally ;  and  Spain  supplied  him  with  editioos  of 
the  Old  Testament  of  great  autiquity,  which  fcad 
been  treasured  up  by  the  banished  Isiadites.** 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  ^of  the  lavish  expenditnre 
in  this  way,  from  the  fact  that  four  thousand  gold 
crowns  were  paid  for  seven  foreign  manuscripts, 
which,  however,  came  too  late  to  be  of  use  in  the 
compilation. " 

The  conduct  -of  tfete  work  wm  intrusted  to  nine 
scholars,  well  skilled  in  the  ancient  tongues,  as  most 
of  them  had  evinced  by  works  of  critical  aoorteness 
and  erudition.     After  the  labors  of  the  day,  these 

obliffationB  to  bis  Holiness,  in  pai^  ateremor,  et  jcastigatiBsiiiuL  omiii 

ticiuar  for  the  Greek  MSS.    *^  At-  et  pane  ^vettMissunaqae  «aoHiiplft- 

2ae  ex  ipsis  [ezemplaribus]  qaidem  ria  pro  arehetypis  haberemos ;  qoo- 

rmca  Sanctitati  ton  debemas ;  qui  rum  quidem,  tarn  Hebrseoram  quAiii 

ex  istA  Apostolic^  bibUothecA  atiH-  Gnseortmi  ae  LatinorvBi,  mniopli- 

qulssimos  tarn  Veteris  qnam  Non  oem  oopiam,  Tariis  ex  loev,  noa 

codices  perqoam  humane  ad  nos  aioe  sutmno  labore  conqtnsivimes.** 

nuBisti/'  Biblia  Poly^lotta,  (Com-  Biblia  Pdlygiotta,  Gomplnti,  Pt6- 

3luti,  1514-17,)  PrtTogo.  logo. 

^  "  Maximam,"  says  the  cardi-  ^  Gomes,  De  RebuB  Oestis,  fol. 

tal  in  his  Preftoe,  ''  laboris  nostri  39.  — QtiiiitaiuBa,  AvBhetypo,  la^. 

MTlem  in  eo  ^necipue  fiiiase  versa-  3,  cap.  ICK 
«a;  at  et  Tirorom  in  lingnamm 
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Jearoed  sages  were  accustomed  to  meet,  in  order  to  chaptee 

settle  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  had  arisen  in 

^b»  course  of  their  researches,  and,  in  short,  to  com- 
pve  the  results  of  their  obserratiotts.  Ximenes, 
who,  koweirer  limited  his  attainments  in  general 
Jsteratare,  ^  was  an  excdlent  biblical  crttie,  fre- 
^uentlj  presided,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
ihese  deliberations.  ^'  Lose  ao  time,  mj  friends," 
he  would  saj,  ^^  in  the  prosecution  of  our  glorious 
work ;  lest,  in  the  casualties  of  life,  you  should  lose 
your  patron,  or  I  have  io  lament  the  loss  of  those, 
whose  services  are  of  more  price  in  my  eyes  than 
wealth  and  worldly  honors."^ 

The  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  were  sensiUy  ptmwitiw 
increased  by  chose  o[  the  printing.  The  art  was 
then  in  its  infancy,  and  there  were  no  types  in 
Spain,  if  indeed  in  any  part  of  Europe,  in  the  oii- 
iental  character.  Ximenes,  however,  careful  to  have 
the  whole  executed  under  bis  own  eye^  imported 
ABtiils  from  Germany,  and  had  types  cast  in  the 


^  Martyr  speaks  of  Ximenes,  in  some  account,  Lopes  de  Zaniffa,  a 

18  i>f  his  epistles,  se^'doctrinlL  eontsovenklist  or  ESnsimis,  Bar- 

aingiUari  oppletam."  (OposEpist.,  tholomeo  de  Castro,  the  ikmoiw 

«pist.  106.)    He  spesics  witli  more  Gkeek  Deaetnas   Cieteosb,  and 

^liflCmst  in  another;  *'Aiaot  esse  Juan  de  Yergua ; -«* aM  thorough 

^mm,  si  non  IkeriSf  mormn  iamen  linffaists,  especially  in  the  Greek 

•aootitate  egregiam."  (Epist  160.)  ana  Latin.    To  tliese  wece  joined 

This  was  written  some  years  later,  Paulo  Coronel,  Alfonso  a  pbysi- 

'wten  he  had  better  knowledge  of  ciian,  and  Alfonso  Zamora,  oon?eit> 

hdn.  ed  Jews,  and   familiar  with  the 

^  Quintanilla,  Arehetypo,  lib.  oriental  laognages.    Zamora  has 

S«  cap.   10.  — Gomea,  ue  Rebus  the  merit  of  the  philological  oobh 

Gest»,  fol.  38.  piiations  rekrttTe  to  the  Hebtew 

The  scholais  employed  in  the  and  Chaldaic,  in  die  last  Tolume. 

eomptlation  wera  the  yenerable  Le-  lidem  anct.  at  svpim ;  et  Soma  da 

fatija,  the  learned  Nafiei,  or  Pin-  la  Vida  de  CSsneroa,  MS. 
ciano,  of  whom  the  reader  has  had 
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PART     various  languages  required,   in  fais  founderies  at 
-^^—  Alcald,*^ 

The  work  when  completed  occupied  six  volumes 
folio  ;^^  the  first  four  devoted  to  the  Old  Testamenti 
the  fifth  to  the  New ;  the  last  containing  a  Hebrew 
and  Chaldaic  vocabulary,  with  other  elementary 
treatises  of  singular  labor  and  learning.  It  was  not 
brought  to  an  end  till  1517,  fifteen  years  after  its 
commencement,  and  a  few  months  only  before  the 
death  of  its  illustrious  projector.  Alvaro  Gomes 
relates,  that  he  had  often  heard  John  Broccario,  the 
son  of  the  printer,^  say,  that  when  the  last  sheet 
was  struck  off,  he,  then  a  child,  was  dressed  in  his 
best  attire,  and  sent  with  a  copy  to  the  cardinaL 
The  latter,  as  he  took  it,  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven, 
and  devoutly  offered  up  his  thanks,  for  being  spared 
to  the  completion  of  this  good  work.  Then,  turn- 
ing to  his  friends  who  were  present,  he  said,  that 
'^  of  all  the  acts  which  distinguished  his  adminis- 
tration, there  was  none,  however  arduous,  better 
entitled  to  their  congratulation  than  this."^ 

40  Quintanilla,  Aiehetypo,  lib.  ^  Goomb,  De  Relnu  Gestk,  fiiL 

3,  cap.  10.  38. 

^  The  work  waa  originally  pot  The  part  devoted  to  the  (M  Tea- 

at  the  extremely  low  price  of  aix  tameot  containa  the  Hebrew  ongiA- 

dueata  and  a  half  a  copy.    (Biblta  al  with  the  Latin  Vnlgate,  the  Se^ 

Polyglotta  Complati,  Pnefix.)    Aa  toagint  veraion,  and  the  ChaMaie 

only  600  copiea,  however,  were  paraphraae,  with  Latin  tranalaiimw 

atnick  off,  it  haa  become  exceed-  by   the   Spaniah  aeholara.     Hie 

in^  rare  and  valnable.  According  New  Testament  was  printed  in  the 

to  Brunet,  it  haa  been  sold  aa  high  original  Greek,  with  the  Volf^ata 

aa.J&63.  of  Jerome.    After  the  completioa 

^  *<  IndnatriA  et  aolertii  honorap  of  thia  woric,  the  cardina]  projected 

bills  viri  Amaldi  Guillelmi  de  Bro-  an  edition  of  Aristotle  on  the  same 

eario,  artia  impreaaoris  Ma^iatri.  aeale,  which  was  anfortonatelT  d»- 

Anno  Domini  1517.    Jaiii  die  de-  feated,  by  hia  death.    Ibid.»fi>l.  39. 
dmo."  Biblia  Polyglotta  Complu- 
ti.    Poetacript  to  4ui  and  last  part 
•f  Vetns  Test. 
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This  is  not  the  place,  if  I  were  competent,  to  c^^tee 
discuss  the  merits  of  this  great  work,  the  reputa*  - 
tion  of  which  is  familiar  to  every  scholar*  Critics, 
indeed,  have  disputed  the  antiquity  of  the  manu- 
scripts used  in  the  compilation,  as  well  as  the  cor- 
rectness and  value  of  the  emendations.^  Unfortu- 
nately, the  destruction  of  the  original  manuscripts, 
in  a  manner  which  forms  one  of  the  most  whimsical 
anecdotes  in  literary  history,  makes  it  impossible  to 
settle  the  question  satisfactorily.^^  Undoubtedly, 
many  blemishes  may  be  charged  on  it,  necessarily 
incident  to  an  age  when  the  science  of  criticism 
was  imperfectly  understood,^  and  the  stock  of  ma- 

^  The  piiiiciiMj  eontxof tnj  on  Tocatioo !    He  tmm  no  leaaoa 

this  subject,  was  carried  on  io  Ger-  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the  story, 

many  between  Wetstein  and  Goe-  The  name  of  the  librarian,  unior- 

le;  the  former  impugning,  the  lat-  tunately,  is  not  recorded.  It  would 

ter  defending  the  Complutensian  hare  been  as  imperishable  as  that 

Bible.    The  cautious  and  candid  of  Omar.    Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol. 

Blichaelis,    whose    prepossessions  ii.  part  1,  chap.  12,  sec.  I,  note. 
appear  to  hare  been  on  the  side  of       ^  The  oelemted  text  of  ''  the 

(xoeze,  deddes  ultimately,  after  his  three  witnesses,"   formerly  cited 

own  examination,  in  favor  of  Wet-  in  the  Trinitarian  controversy,  and 

stein,  as  regards  the  value  of  the  which  Person  so  completely  over- 

MSS.  employed;  not  however  as  turned,    rests    in    nart    on   what 

relates  to  the  grave  charge  of  wil-  Gibbon  calls  **  the  nonest  bigotry 

fully    accommodating    the   Greek  of  the    Complutensian    editors.'' 

text    to    the  Vulgate.      See   the  One  of  the  three  Greek   mana- 

grounds  and  merits  of  the  eontro-  scripts,  in  which  that  text  is  found, 

versy,apudMichaelis,  Introduction  is  a  forgery  from  the  Polyglot  of 

to  the  IVew  Testament,  translated  Alcaic,  according  to  Mr.  Norton, 

by  Marsh,  vol.  ii.  part  1,  chap.  12,  m  his  recent  work,  *'  The  Eviden- 

sec.  I ;  part  3,  notes.  ees  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Goa- 

^    Professor    Moldenhauer,  of  j>els,"  (Boston,  1837,  vol.  i.  Addi^ 

Germany,  visited  Alcali  in  1784,  tional  Notes,  p.  xxxix.),  —a  work 

for  the  mteresting  purpose  of  ex-  which   few   can   be  fully  oompe- 

amining  the  MSS.  used   in   the  tent  to  cridcixe,  but  which  no  ])ep- 

Complutensian  Polyglot.  He  there  son  can  peruse  vrithout  confessing 

learned  that  they  had  all  been  dis-  the  acuteness  and  strength  of  its 

posed  of,  as  so  much  waste  paper,  reasoning,  the  nice  disormiination 

{membranas  iniUiles)  by  Uie  liora-  of  its  criticism,  and  Uie  predsion 

rian  of  that  time  to  a  rocket-maker  and  purity  of  its  diction.    Whit* 

of  the   town,  who  soon  worked  ever  difierence  of  opinion  may  bet 

diem  up  in  the  regular  way  of  his  formed  as  to  some  of  its  conda- 
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PAET     terials  much  more  limited,  or  at  least  more  difficult 


1L 


.  of  access,  than  at  the  present  day.^^  After  eveijr 
deduction,  howcFer,  the  cardinal's  Bible  has  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  successful  attempt  at  a 
polyglot  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  consequent- 
ly of  facilitating,  even  by  its  errors,  the  execution 
of  more  perfect  and  later  works  of  the  kind.^ 
Nor  can  we  look  at  it  in  connexion  with  the  age, 
and  the  auspices  under  which  it  was  accomplished, 
without  regarding  it  as  a  noble  monument  of  piety, 
learning,  and  munificence,  which  entitles  its  author 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Christian  world. 
i^J^  Such  were  the  gigantic  projects  which  amused 
^^*^'  the  leisure  hours  of  this  great  prelate.  Though 
gigantic,  they  were  neither  beyond  his  strength  to 
execute,  nor  beyond  the  demands  of  his  age  and 
country.  They  were  not  like  those  works,  which, 
forced  into  being  by  whim,  or  transitory  impulse, 
perish  with  the  breath  that  made  them ;  but,  taking 
deep  root,  were  cherished  and  invigorated  by  the 


aSods,  no  one  will  deny,  that  the  tune  Qriginem*  veenrreDdam  est.** 

originality  and  importance  of  its  Biblia  Polyglotta,  Complati,  Pr6- 

Tiews  make  it  a  suostantiid  accea-  logo. 

sion  to  theological  science ;  and       ^  Tlraftoschi  addaoes  a  PtaHer, 

that,  within  the  range  permitted  published  in  four  of  the  ancient 

by  the  sabject,  it  presents,  on  the  tongues,  at  Genoa,  in  1516,  as  the 

whole,  one  of  the  noblest  sped-  first  essay  of  a  polyglot  TersioD. 

mens  of  scholarship,  and  elegance  (Letteratura  Italiana,  torn.  Tiii.  p. 

of  composition,  to  be  foond  m  our  191.)    Lampillu  does  aot  fid!  to 

youthful  literature.  add  this  enormity  to  the  black  cat- 

^ '^Acoedit,^*  say  the  editors  of  alo^ue  which   be   has   mosterad 

the  Polyglot,  adrerun^  to  the  blun-  against  the  librarian  of  Modena. 

det«  of  early  transcnben,  "  ubi-  (Letteratura  Snagnnola,    toot  ii. 

conque  Latinorum  oodicum  yarietas  part,  fi,  p.  390.)    The  fint  three 

est,  aut  depravatae  lectionis  suspitio  Tolumes  of  the  Complutensiaa  Bi- 

(id  quod  librariorum  imperitifi  si-  ble  were  printed  before  1510,  al* 

mul  et  nefiligentift  frequentissimd  though  the  whole  work  did  not  pi 

accidere  tidemus),  ad  primam  Scrip-  the  press  till  the  following  year. 
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aational  seotiment,  so  as  to  bear  rich  fruit  for  pos-  oiumfc 
teritjr.  This  was  partieularlj  the  case  with  the  ~ 
institatioD  at  Alcalde  It  soon  became  the  subject 
of  royal  and  private  benefaction.  Its  founder  be* 
queathed  it,  at  his  death,  a  clear  revenue  of  four- 
teen thousand  ducats.  Bj  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  this  had  increased  to  forty-two 
thousand,  and  the  colleges  had  multiplied  from  tea 
to  thirty-five.^ 

The  rising  reputation  of  the  new  academy,  which 
attracted  students  from  every  quarter  of  the  Penin- 
sula to  its  halls,  threatened  to  eclipse  the  glories  of 
the  ancient  seminary  at  Salamanca,  and  occasioned 
bitter  jealousies  between  them.  The  field  of  let- 
ters, however,  was  wide  enough  for  both,  especially 
as  the  one  was  more  immediately  devoted  to  theo- 
logical preparation,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  civil 
jurisprudence,  which  formed  a  prominent  branch  of 
instruction  at  the  other.  In  this  state  of  things, 
their  rivalry,  far  from  being  productive  of  mischief, 
might  be  regarded  as  salutary,  by  quickening  liter- 
ary ardor,  too  prone  to  languish  without  the  spur 
of  competition.  Side  by  side  the  sister  universities 
went  forward,  dividing  the  public  patronage  and 
estimation.  As  long  as  the  good  era  of  letters 
lasted  in  Spain,  the  academy  of  Ximenes,  under 
the  influence  of  its  admirable  discipline,  maintained 
a  reputation  inferior  to  none  other  in  the  Penin- 

^  Qiiintanil1a,Arehet3rpo,  lib.3,  liberal  grants  and  immiuiities  to 

cap.  17.  —  Ovi^o,  Qoinouagenas,  Alcali  on  more  than  one  oooaaion. 

Bis.,  dial,  de  Ximeni.  Gomez,  De  Rebus  Gestis,  fol.  43» 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  conceded  45. 
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piBT      sula^^  and  continued  to  send  forth  its  sons  to  occo- 

py  the  most  exalted  posts  in  church  and  state,  and 

shed  the  light  of  genius  and  science  over  their  own 
and  future  ages.^^ 

w  EraBmns,  in  a  letter  to  hie  fonti  felidbus  aaspidis  aio  effioiee-  ' ' 

liend  Verg^ra,  in    1627,  perpe-  dt  omni  genere  studiorum,  at  jnie  '  | 

txatee  a  Greek  pnn  on  the  daaBic  optimo  mm^umw  appeliaxe  poad-         ,  | 

name  of  Alcala,  intimating  the  mus."    £pi8tole,  p.  771.  ) 

lugheat  opinion  of  the  state  of  sd-       ^   Qointanilla  is  for  paanng  the 

ence  there.    "  Gratnlor  tibi,  oma-  sum  total  of  the  good  works  of 

tisdme  adolesoens,  gratnlorTeetre  these  worthies  of  AlcaUi  to  the 

Hispani»  ad  pristinam  eraditioms  credit  of  its  founder.    They  might 

lanaem  Telnti  posUiminio  reflores-  serve  as  a  makeweight  to  tarn  the 

eenti.    Gratnlor  Complnto,  qnod  scale  in  favor  of  his  beatification 

dtaomm  prasnlnm  Frandsd  et  Al-  Aichetypo,  lib.  3,  cap.  17. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

WARS  AND  POLITICS  OF  ITALY. 

1608— 161S. 

Lesgae  of  Cambray .  —  Alarm  of  Ferdinand.  —  Holy  League. — BsUle 
of  Ravenna.  —  Death  of  Gaston  de  Foix.  — -  Retreat  of  the  French.  •— 
The  Spaniards  Tictorioue. 

The  domestic  history  of  Spain,  after  Ferdinand's 
resumption  of  the  regency,  contains  few  remarkable 
events.  Its  foreign  relations  were  more  impprtant. 
Those  with  Africa  have  been  already  noticed,  and 
we  must  now  turn  to  Italy  and  Navarre. 

The  possession  of  Naples  necessarily  brought 
Ferdinand  within  the  sphere  of  Italian  politics.  He 
showed  little  disposition,  however,  to  avail  himself 
of  it  for  the  further  extension  of  his  conquests* 
Gonsalvo,  indeed,  during  his  administration,  medi-* 
tated  various  schemes  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  power  in  Italy,  but  with  a  view  rather  to 
the  preservation  than  enlargement  of  his  present 
acquisitions.  After  the  treaty  with  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  even  these  designs  were  abandoned,  and 
the  Catholic  monarch  seemed  wholly  occupied  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  rising  empire  in  Africa.^ 

1  Guicdaidini,  Istoria,  torn.  iii.    Zoiita,  Analee,  torn.  vi.  lib.  6,  etp. 
lib.  5,  p.  357,  ed.  Milano,  1803.  —    7»  9,  et  afibL 

VOL.  III.  4& 
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PABT         The  craving'  appetite  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  on 

the  other  hand,  sharpened  bj  the  loss  of  Naples, 

i  apiiMt        sought  to  indemnify  itself  by  more  ample  acquisi- 


Cambny. 


tions  in  the  north.  As  far  back  as  1504,  he  had 
^  arranged  a  plan  with  the  emperor  for  the  partition 
of  the  continental  possessions  of  Venice,  intro- 
ducing it  into  one  of  those  abortive  treaties  at  Blois 
for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.'  The  scheme  is 
said  to  have  been  communicated  to  Ferdinand  in 
the  royal  interview  at  Savona.  No  immediate  ac- 
tion  followed,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  latter 
monarch,  with  his  usual  circumspection,  reserved 
bis  daeisiOQ  until  he  should  be  more  clearly  satisfied 
of  the  advantages  to  himself.^ 

At  length  the  projected  partition  was  definitely 
1608.  settled  by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Cambray,  De- 
cember 10th,  1608,  between  Louis  the  Twelfth 
and  the  emperor  Maximilian,  in  which  the  pope, 
Sjng  Ferdinand,  and  all  princes  who  had  any  claims 
for  spoliations  by  the  Venetians,  were  invited  to 
take  part.  The  share  of  the  spoil  assigned  to  the 
Catholic  monarch  was  the  five  Neapolitan  cities, 
Trani,  Brindisi,  Gallipoli,  Pulignano,  and  Otranto, 
pledged  to  Venice  for  considerable  sums  advanced 
by  her  during  the  late  war.^  The  Spanish  court, 
and,  not  long  after,  Julius  the  Second  ratified  the 
treaty,  although  it  was  in  direct  contravention  of 


9  Domont,  Corps  IXplomatiqae,  ^  flaasaDyDiplomatieFnii^aiae, 

torn.  17.  part.  I,  no.  30.  — Flaasasi  torn.  i.  lib.  9,  p.  SS3.  — DonoBti 

Diplomatie  FVaneaiBe,  torn.  i.  pp.  Corps  Diplomatique,  torn.  It.  part 

SSS,  S83.  1,  no.  68. 

<  Quiodaidini^  btomi  torn.  if. 
p.  78. 
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the  avowi^d  purpose  of  the  pontiff,  to  chase  the  oHAyna 
barbarians  from  Italj.      It  was  his  bold  policy,  _ 
howerer,  to  make  use  of  them  first  fcnr  the  aggran-* 
dizement  of  the  church,  and  then  to  trust  to  bis 
augmented  strength  and  more  favoraUe  opportuni- 
ties for  eradicating  them  altogether. 

Neyer  was  there  a  project  more  destitute  of  prin- 
ciple, or  sound  poficj.  There  was  not  cme  of  the 
contracting  parties,  who  was  not  at  that  very  time 
in  close  alliance  with  the  state,  the  dismemberment 
of  which  he  was  plotting.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  it 
went  to  break  down  the  principal  barrier,  on  which 
each  of  these  powers  could  rely  for  keeping  in 
check  the  overweening  ambition  of  its  neighbours, 
and  maintaining  the  balance  of  Italy.  ^  The  alarm 
of  Venice  was  quieted  for  a  time  by  assurances 
from  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,'  that  the 
league  was  solely  directed  against  the  Turks,  ac- 
companied by  the  most  hypocritical  professions  of 
good-will,  and  amicable  offers  to  the  republic.  ^ 

The  preamble  *of  the  treaty  declares,  that,  it  being  in 
the  intention  of  the  allies  to  support  the  pope  in  a 
crusade  against  the  infidel,  they  first  proposed  to 
recover  from  Venice  the  territories  of  which  she  had 
despoiled  the  church  and  other  powers,  to  the  mani- 
fest hindrance  of  these  pious  designs.  The  more 
flagitious  the  meditated  enterprise,  the  deeper  was 

S  Thia  argament,  used  by  Ma-  torn.  i.  pp.  66,  67.  —  Ulloa,  Vhk 

idiiaTelU  against  Louia'a  raptare  di  Carlo  v.,  fol.36,  37.    Guiodar* 

-with  Venice,  applies  with  more  or  diai,  Istoiia,  torn.  iv.  p.  141.  •^ 

iesB  force  to  ali  the  other  allies«  Bembo,  Istoiia  Vioiziana,  torn.  iL 

Opere,  II  Principe,  cap.  3.  lib.  7. 

*  Da  Boe,  lague  de  Cambray, 
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PAXT  the  veil  of  hypocrisy  thrown  over  it  in  this  corrupt 
-  age.  The  true  reasons  for  the  confederacy  are  to 
be  found  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  German  diet, 
some  time  after,  by  the  French  minister  H6lian. 
^^  We,"  he  remarks,  after  enumerating  various  enor- 
mities of  the  republic,  ^^  we  wear  no  fine  purple ; 
feast  from  no  sumptuous  services  of  plate  ;  have  no 
coffers  overflowing  with  gold.  We  are  barbarians. 
Surely,"  he  continues  in  another  place,  ^^  if  it  is  de- 
rogatory to  princes  to  act  the  part  of  merchants,  it 
is  unbecoming  in  merchants  to  assume  the  state  of 
princes."^  This,  then,  was  the  true  key  to  the 
conspiracy  against  Venice ;  envy  of  her  superior 
wealth  and  magnificence,  hatred  engendered  by  her 
too  arrogant  bearing,  and  lastly  the  evil  eye,  with 
which  kings  naturally  regard  the  movements  of  an 
active,  aspiring  republic.^ 

To  secure  the  cooperation  of  Florence,  the  kings 
of  France  and  Spain  agreed  to  withdraw  their  pro- 
tection from  Pisa,  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  Venice  so  mercenary  and  base,  as 
this  bartering  away  for  gold  the  independence,  for 


7  See  a  liberal  extract  from  ihia  tion,with  which  Martyr,  a BClaneaei 

harangue,   apud  Dam,  Hist,  de  predicts  (Opus  Epist.,  epist.  410.) » 

Yenise,  torn.  iii.  Ht.  23,  —  also  and  Gruicciardini,  a  FlorentiDe,  re- 

apud  Du  Bos,  Ligue  de  Cambray.  cords,  the  humiliation  of  Venice, 

torn.  i.  p.  240  et  seq.— The  old  (Istoria,  lib.  4,  p.  137.)     The  ar- 

poet,  Jean  Marot,  sums  up  the  sins  rogance  of  the  rival  repoblic  does 

of  the  republic  in  the  following  not  escape  the  satirical   lash  of 

terse ;  liachiavelli ; 

**AQtr«  Dlea  ii*ont  que  Tor,  e'wt  l«iir  "Ban  Marao,liiip«tiiosocd  Imporrmo, 

critmcB.**  CradendMi  haver  wmpre  il  venio  la  poffa« 

OBuvTe*  da  Clement  Marot,  aveo  Non  si  curft  dl  roTloare  cfmiiio ; 

lea  Owmgm  de  Jean  Marat,  (La  NA  Tidde  oome  la  poteaia  trapps 

Haye,  17S1,)  torn.  t.  p.  71.  Bfa  nodTa.** 

•  See  the  undisguised  satis&o-  ^>^  ^^o  d»  0ns  cp. «. 
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which  this  little  republic  had  been  so  nobly  con-  ohafrr 
tending  for  more  than  fourteen  years.  ^  ""* 

Early  in  April,  1609,  Louis  the  Twelfth  crossed  £^;2i™- 
the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  bore  down  all  '^^- 
opposition.  City  and  castle  fell  before  him,  and 
his  demeanor  to  the  vanquished,  over  whom  he  had 
no  rights  beyond  the  ordinary  ones  of  war,  was 
that  of  an  incensed  master  taking  vengeance  on  his 
rebellious  vassals.  In  revenge  for  his  detention 
before  Peschiera,  he  hung  the  Venetian  governor 
and  his  son  from  the  battlements.  This  was  an 
outrage  on  the  laws  of  chivalry,  which,  however 
hard  they  bore  on  the  peasant,  respected  those  of 
high  degree.  Louis's  rank,  and  his  heart  it  seems, 
unhappily,  raised  him  equally  above  sympathy  with 
either  class.  ^^ 

On  the  14th  of  May  was  fought  the  bloody  battle    i609. 
of  Agnadel,  which  broke  the  power  of  Venice,  and 
at  once  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.*^    Ferdinand 


*  llaiiana,  Hist,  de  EspaSa,  lib.  reoeiTod  onlj  a  like  aom  with  him* 

99,  cap.  15.  —  Ammirato,  Istorie  self.  Guicciardini,  Istoria,  torn.  iT. 

Florentine,  torn.  iii.  lib.  28,  p.  386.  pp.  78,  80,  166,  157. 

— Peter  Martyr,  OpasEpist.yepist.  ^^  M^moires  de  Bayard,  chap. 

423.  30.  —  Fleurange,  Mimoiree,  chap. 

Looia  Xn.  was  in  alliance  with  8.  —  Guicdarcum,  Istoria,  torn.  iT. 

Florence,  but  insisted  on  100,000  p.  183. 

ducats  as  the  price  of  his  ac^ui-  Jean  Marot  describes  the  ezecu- 
escence  in  her  recovery  of  Pisa,  tion  in  the  following  cool  and  sum- 
Ferdinand,  or  rather  his  general,  mary  style. 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordoya,  had  token  ..  ^  ^,^„  de  tt,  au«i  i«  capitate^ 

Pisa  under  his  protection,  and  the  Poor  la  derrlalon  et  rwpoDM  vHatDe 

king  insisted  on  50,000  ducats  for  <^u*lltflrmtaulii6rau]t,Aireotpiiset«i^ 

his    abandonment    of  her.     This  p^'J^^  ^^^  „oih1«  pendo.  aiaa- 

bonorable  transaction  resulted  m  trufiai. 

the    payment   of   the    respective  asuvrei,  torn.  r.  p.  i«. 

amounts  to  the  royal  jobbers ;  the  n  The  fullest  account,  probablv, 

50,000  excess  of  Louis's  portion  of  the  action  is  in  the  '*  Voyage  as 

being  kept  a  profound  secret  from  Venise,"  of  Jean  Marot.  ((£uvres, 

FerSnand,  who  was  made  to  be-  tom.  ▼•  PP«  194-139.)    This  pK 

lisvs  by  the  parties,  that  his  ally  oneer  of  French  song,  since  eelipMd 
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i^uiT     kad  contiifoiited  nothing  to  tbtse  (^ratioofi^  exoept 

by  his  diversioD  on  tho  side  of  Naples,  where  he 

poMessed  himself  without  difficulty  of  the  cities 
allotted  to  his  share.  They  were  tfa^  cheapeet,  and 
if  not  the  meet  valuaUe,  were  the  most  pennanettt 
Aoquieitions  of  the  war,  being  reincorporated  in  the 
iiHMiarchy  of  Naplee. 
Srvtek?  Then  followed  the  memorable  decree,  by  which 
Venice  released  her  continental  provinces  from  their 
aJJegiance,  aiithoriziiis  thtm  to  pravi<ie  in  any  way 
they  ^onld  for  their  safety;  a  meaanre,  whleh, 
whether  oiiginating  in  panic  or  policy,  was  perfectr 
ly  cons onaot  with  the  latter.  ^  The  confederates, 
who  had  ceoained  united  daring  the  chaee,  eooa 
quarrelled  over  the  divisknn  of  the  spoil.  Ancient 
jealousies  revived.  The  republic,  with  cool  and 
oinaamBMte  diplomacy,  availed  herself  of  this  state 
of  feeling. 

Pope  Julius,  who  had  gsaned  all  6iat  lie  had  pro- 
posed, and  was  satisfied  with  the  humiliation  of 
Venice,  now  felt  all  his  former  antipathies  and  dis- 
trust of  the  French  return  in  full  force.  The  rising 
flame  wa;s  diligently  farmed  by  the  artful  emissaries 
of  the  republic,  who  at  length  eflected  a  reconciiia* 

by  hifl  more  polished  son,  aoooin*  ^  Foreign  hiirtnriaim  knpute  ihm 

panied  his  master,  Louis  Ail.,  on  xneasaie  to  the  former  motive,  the 

dIb  ItaJian  expedition,  as  his  poet  Yenetians  to  the  latter.    The  cool 

4lMreiuoler;  and   the  subject  has  and  deliberate  eondact  of  this  gov- 

elicited  occasionally  some  sparks  of  einment,  from  which  aill  passioo^ 

poetic  fire,  though  struck  out  with  use  the  language  of  ^e  abb^  l)ii 

a  Hide  hand.    The  poem  is  so  con-  Bos«  seems  to  have  been  banished, 

toientioos  in  its  fiicts  and  dates,  may  authorize  our  acquiesoeoee  in 

likat  it  is  eommended  by  a  Fosnob  the  statement  most  flattering  lo  the 

«itic.  as  the  jnoet  exact  record  «if  jiational  vanity.  See  the  diseosaton 

ihe  Italian  campaign.    Ibid.  B^  i^pud  I4gud  oe  Cambragr,  pp.  196 

tnaiquea,  p.  IQi.  ^  0^. 
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turn  on  her  bdialf  with  the  haughty  pontifil  The  cnAnn 
latter,  having  tak«n  this  direction,  went  forward  in  ™ 
it  with  his  usual  impetooaity.  He  plaaned  a  new 
coalitioii  for  the  expulsioii  of  the  French,  caUing  oa 
the  odier  allies  to  take  part  in  it.  Louis  retaliaied 
by  summoning  a  council  to  inquire  into  die  pope's 
conduct,  and  by  marching  his  troops  into  the  terri* 
Unies  of  the  church.  ^ 

The  adirance  id  the  French,  who  had  now  got  ^SL!L 
possession  of  Bologna,  alarmed  Ferdinand.     He    1511. 
had  secured  the  objects  lor  which  he  had  entered    ^^  ^' 
into  the  war,  and  was  loath  to  be  diverted  from 
enterprises  in  which  he  was  interested  nearer  hoiae» 
*'  I  know  not,"  writes  Peter  Martyr,  ^  this  time, 
'^  on  what  the  king  will  decide.    He  is  intent  on 
Mlowing  up  his  African  coimuests.   He  feels  nBtmral 
reluctance  at  breaking  with  his  Freneh  ally.    But 
I  do  not  wdi  see  how  he  can  avoid  supportii^  the 
potpe  and  the  church,  not  cmly  as  the  cause  of  fe<- 
ligion,   but  of  freedom.     For  if  the  French  ^ 
possession  of  Rome,  the  liberties  of  all  Italy  and 
of  every  state  in  Europe  are  in  periL"  ^^ 

The  Catholic  king  viewed  it  in  this  light,  and 
sent  repeated  and  earnest  remonstrances  to  Louif 
the  Twelfth,  against  his  aggressions  on  the  chinch, 
beseeching  him  not  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  Chris* 

^  Bernald6K,  Reyw  Cat51ieo8,  ^  Opi»]^«t.,epi0t.  406.— M6- 

HS.,  cap.  SSI.  —  Flearaoffe,  M4-  moiies  da    Bayara,  chap.  46. — 

moires,  chap.  7.  — Peter  Martjnr,  Fleurange,  MteoirB8,chap.  96.— 

Opo8  Epist.,  epiflt.  416.  —  Goio-  Bemaldes,  Reyea  Oaib&Iicoe,  MS., 

daidini,  IstoTia,  torn.  iy.  pp.  178,  cap.  985. 
179,  190, 191 ;  torn.  t.  pp.  71,  89- 
86.  —  Bembo,  latoiia    Yiniziaiiay 

nb.  7, 9,  la 


•r  Nipifli. 
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PAST  teodom,  and  his  own  pious  purpose,  more  particu- 
"'  larly,  of  spreading  the  banners  of  the  Cross  over 
the  infidel  regions  of  Africa.  The  very  sweet  and 
fraternal  tone  of  these  communications  filled  the 
king  of  France,  says  Guicciardini,  with  much  dis- 
trust of  his  royal  brother;  and  he  was  heard  to 
say,  in  allusion  to  the  great  preparations  which  the 
Spanish  monarch  was  making  by  sea  and  land,  **  I 
am  the  Saracen  against  whom  they  are  directed."  ^^ 
To  secure  Ferdinand  more  to  his  interests,  the 
pope  granted  him  the  investiture,  so  long  withheld, 
of  Naples,  on  the  same  easy  terms  on  which  it  was 
formerly  held  by  the  Aragonese  line.  His  Holiness 
further  released  him  from  the  obligation  of  his  mar- 
riage treaty,  by  which  the  moiety  of  Naples  was  to 
revert  to  the  French  crown,  in  case  of  Germaine's 
dying  without  issue.  This  dispensing  power  of 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  so  convenient  for  prin- 
ces in  their  good  graces,  is  undoubtedly  the  severest 
tax  ever  levied  by  superstition  on  human  reason." 


U  iBtoria,  lib.  9,  p.  136.  —  Car-  onsospicioiis  aathority,  sbowt  Fer- 

bftjal,  Analea,  MS.,  alio  1511. —  dinana*B  aincere  avenion  to  arop- 

Benialdea,  R^T^  Ca^licoa,  MS.,  tarewithLooia  at  the  present  jane* 

cap.  8S5.  —  reter  Maityr,  Opua  tare ;  and  a  aubaequent  paaaage  of 

Epiat.,  epiat.  465.  the  aame  epistle  ahows  him  too 

Machiavelli'a  fiiend  Vettori,  in  nmch  in  earneat  in  hia  diaaaaaiTes, 

one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of  the  to  be  open  to  the  charge  of  in- 

Catholic  king  aathe  principal  an-  ainoerity.  "Ut  mitiboa  Teibia  ip- 

thor  of  the  new  coalition  agaiaat  aam,  Keginam   ejaa  nxorem,  ut 

fVanoe,  and  notioea  three  hundred  conailiarios  omnes  Cabanillas  allo- 

lanoea  which  hefomiahed  the  pope  ooatar,  ut  agant  apod  regeoi  aanm 

in  advance,  for  thia  pnrpoae.  (Ma-  ae  pace, dat  in frequentibus  manda- 

ehiavelliyOperBfLettereTamigUari,  tis.^'    Peter  Mar^,  Opus  Epiat., 

no.  8. )  He  doea  not  aeem  to  under-  ubi  aunra. — See  further,  epist.  454. 
atand  that  these  lancea  were  part       ^^  Peter  Martjrr,  Opus  Epiat., 

of  the  aerrioea  due  for  the  fier  of  no.  441.  —  Mariana,  Hist,  de  £»> 

Naplea.    The  letter  above  quoted  ff^^  torn.  ii.  lib.  89,  cap.  24.  — 

of  Martjrr,  a  more  oompetent  and  Giorio,  Yitao  Dloat.  Vironim,  p 
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On  the  4th  of  October,  1511,  a  treaty  was  con-  oBApm 
eluded  between  Julius  the  Second,  Ferdinand,  and 
Venice,  with  the  arowed  object  of  protecting  the 
church,  —  in  other  words,  driving  the  French  out 
of  Italy  *^  From  the  pious  purpose  to  which  it  was 
devoted,  it  was  called  the  Holy  League.  The 
quota  to  be  furnished  by  the  king  of  Aragon  was 
twelve  hundred  heavy  and  one  thousand  light  cav- 
alry, ten  thousand  foot,  and  a  squadron  of  eleven 
galleys,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Venetian  fleet. 
The  combined  forces  were  to  be  placed  under  the 
command  of  Hugo  de  Cardona,  viceroy  of  Naples, 
a  person  of  polished  and  engaging  address,  but 
without  the  resolution  or  experience  requisite  to 
military  success.  The  rough  old  pope  sarcastically 
nicknamed  him  ^^  Lady  Cardona."  It  was  an  ap- 
pointment, that  would  certainly  have  never  been 
made  by  Queen  Isabella.  Indeed,  the  favor  shown 
this  nobleman  on  this  and  other  occasions  was  so 
much  beyond  his  deserts,  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  in 
many,  that  he  was  more  nearly  allied  by  blood  to 
Ferdinand,  than  was  usually  imagined.'^ 

164.  —  Sandoval,  BjBt,  del  Emp.  from  Nicies,  wifhoat  oondeaoend- 

Carlos  v.,  torn.  i.  p.  18.  ing  to  meet  his  Holiness,  who  was 

The  act  of  investiture  was  dated  waiting  there  for  a  personal  inter- 

Joly  3d,  1510.    In  the  following  view  with   him.     Peter  Martyr, 

Anffust,  the  pontiff  remitted  the  Opos  Epist.,  epist.  353.  —  Guio- 

feudal  services  for  the  annnal  trih-  ciardini,lstoria,  torn.  iv.  p.  73. 

me  of  a  white  palfirey,  and  the  aid  ^"^  Guicciudini,  Istoria,  torn.  v. 

of  300  lances  when  the  estates  of  lib.  10,  p.  307.  —  Mariana,  Hist. 

the    choroh    shonld  be   invaded,  de  Espafta,  torn.  ii.  lib.  30,  cap.  5. 

(Zarita,  Anales,   torn.  vi.  lib.  9,  — Rymer,  Fcedera,  torn.  xiii.  pp. 

cap.  11.)    The  pope  had  hitherto  305-308. 

raosed  the  investiture,  except  on  ^  Guicciardini,  Istoria,  tom.  v. 

the  most  exorbitant  terms ;  which  lib.  10,  p.  208.  —  Bembo,  Istoria 

mc  much  disgusted  Ferdinand,  that  Yiniziana,  tom.  ii.  lib.  13.  — Man* 

lie  passed  by  Ostia  on  his  return  ana,  Hist,  de  Espaua,  tom.  ii.  lib. 

VOL'  III.  43 
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PART         Early  in  I512|  France,  bj  great  exertkms  and 

without  a  single  confederate  out  of  Italy,  save  the 

poix-  false  and^fluctuating  emperor,  got  an  army  into  the 
^Id  superior  to  that  of  the  allies  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  still  more  so  in  the  character  of  its^ 
commander.  This  was  Gaston  de  Foix,  duke  de 
Nemours,  and  brother  of  the  queen  of  Aragon. 
Though  a  boy  in  years,  for  he  was  but  twenty- 
two,  he  was  ripe  in  understanding,  and  possessed 
consummate  military  talents.  He  introduced  a 
severer  discipline  into  his  army,  and  an  entirely 
new  system  of  tactics.  He  looked  forward  to  his 
results  .  with  stern  indifference  to  the  means  by 
which  they  were  to  be  effected.  He  disregarded 
the  difficulties  of  the  roads,  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  ^hich  had  hitherto  put  a  check  on  mili- 
tary operations.  Through  the  midst  of  frightful 
morasses,  or  in  the  depth  of  winter  snows,  he  per- 
formed his  marches  with  a  celerity  unknown  in  the 
warfare  of  that  age.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after 
(.  leaving  Milan,  he  relieved  Bologna  then  besieged 
by  the  allies,  made  a  countermarch  on  Brescia, 
defeated  a  detachment  by  the  way,  and  the  whcrfe 
Venetian  army  under  its  walls ;  and,  on  the  ^anie 
day  with  the  last  event,  succeeded  in  carrying  the 

30,  cap.  5,  14.  — Peter  Martyr,  BeSNinoU.''  MaohkTelli,  Opeie, 

Oppa  Epiat.,  epist.  483.  let.  di  16  Bfaggio,  1514. 

Vettori,  it  seems,  gave  crodenoe       Aoeording  to  Aleeoo,  the  king 

to  the  same  suggestion.    <*  Spagna  would  hare  appointed  Navairo  to 

ha  sempre  amato  assai  questo  suo  the  post   of  commander-in^liiBfy 

Vicere,  e  per  errore  che  abhia  fatto  had  not  his  low  birth  disqualified 

non  rha  gastigato,  ma  piil  presto  him  for  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  alliea. 

&tto  piilk  grande,  e  si  pud  pensare,  Annalea  de  Navaria,  torn.  t.  fib. 

come  molti  dicono,  che  sia  suo  Ji"  35,  cap.  19. 
gHo,  e  cheabUainpensiero  kudarlo 


-   *      fc   -     ...■■^^^i^fqggyBg^     UiJM    I     .^1  "ggiPWiqp— ^^■Pi^WHIW^WBWiWgggW^ggi^fWg» 
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place  bj  storm.    After  a  few  weeks'  dissipation  chaptbr 

of  the  carnival,  he  again  put  himself  in  motion,  . 

and,  descending  on  Ravenna,  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  allied  armj  to  a  decisive  action  under  its  walls. 
Ferdinand,  well  understanding  the  peculiar  charac* 
ters  of  the  French  and  of  the  Spanish  soldier,  had 
cautioned  his  general  to  adopt  the  Fabian  policy 
of  Gonsalvo,  and  avoid  a  close  encounter  as  long 
as  possible.^' 

This  battle,  fought  with  the  greatest  numbers,  "Jjjf  "'■^ 


was  also  the  most  murderous,  which  had  stained  i5i3. 
the  fair  soil  of  Italy  for  a  century.  No  less  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  thousand,  according  to  authentic 
accounts,  fell  in  it,  comprehending  the  best  blood 
of  France  and  Italy.**  The  viceroy  Cardona  went 
off  somewhat  too  early  for  his  reputation.  But  the 
Spanish  infantry,  under  the  count  Pedro  Navarro, 
behaved  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  school  of  Gonsalvo. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  day,  they  lay  on  the 
ground,  in  a  position  which  sheltered  them  from  the 
deadly  artillery  of  Este,  then  the  best  mounted  and 
best  served  of  any  in  Europe.  When  at  length,  as 
the  tide  of  battle  was  going  against  them,  they 
were  brought  into  the  field,  Navarro  led  them  at 
once  against  a  deep  column  of  landsknechts,  who, 
armed  with  the  long  German  pike,  were  bearing 

^  Benialdez,  Reyes  Oat61ioos,  rout  of  Ravenna  among  the  yiaione 

MS.,  cap.  230,  5131. — GnicciaT-  of  Melissa;  in  which  the  oonrtly 

dim,    btoria,    torn.   r.    lih.    10,  prophetess  (or  rather  poet)  pre- 

pp.  960->37S. — GioTio,  Vita  Leo-  diets  the  glories  of  the  house  of 

nn  X.,  apud  Vita  niost.  Viromm,  Este. 

lib.  3,  pp.  37,  38.  -~  Mtooires  de     **  Naotereano  l  dMtrler  tno  alte  paaeto 

JSayaca,    cnap.   «^--rieuiange,     ch' «  ■eppcllire  U  popol  wrri  manoo 
Bftemoires,  chap.  36-38.  TcdaMo^ bpuMi, Greco. Iialo, e Franoi.** 

^  Axioeto  introduces  the  blood/  onando Pndoao,  canto9,M.Mi 
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PART     down  all  before  them.    The  Spaniards  received  'the 
— ^ —  shock  of  thi9  formidable  weapon  on  the  mailed 


panoply  with  which  their  bodies  were  covered,  and 
dexterously  gliding  into  the  hostile  ranks,  contrived 
with  their  short  swords  to  do  such  execution  on  the 
enemy,  unprotected  except  by  corselets  in  firont, 
and  incapable  of  availing  themselves  of  their  long 
weapon,  that  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
totally  discomfited.  It  was  repeating  the  experi- 
ment more  than  once  made  during  these  wars,  but 
never  on  so  great  a  scale,  and  it  fully  established 
the  superiority  of  the  Spanish  arms.  '^ 
SSS^^e  '^^^  Italian  infantry,  which  had  fallen  back  be- 
^^  fore  the  landsknechts,  now  rallied  under  cover  of 

the  Spanbh  charge ;  until  at  length  the  overwhehn- 
ing  clouds  of  French  gendarmerie,  headed  by  Ives 
d'AUdgre,  who  lost  his  own  life  in  the  mSUe,  com- 
pelled the  allies  to  giv^e  ground.  The  retreat  of  the 
Spaniards,  however,  was  conducted  with  admirable 
order,  and  they  preserved  their  ranks  unbroken,  as 
they  repeatedly  turned  to  drive  back  the  tide  of 
pursuit.  At  this  crisis,  Gaston  de  Foix,  flushed 
with  success,  was  so  exasperated  by  the  sight  of 
this  valiant  corps  going  off  in  so  cool  and  orderly  a 
manner  from  the  field,  that  he  made  a  desperate 

SI  Brantftme,  Viet  des  Hommet       Machiavelli  does  jostioe  to  the 

^Jllustres,  disc.  6.  —  Goiociardini,  gallantry  of  this   valiant  ooipa, 

Istoria,  torn.  t.  lib.  10,  pp.  890-  whose  conduct  on   this  oocaaiOD 

306. — Bemaldes,  Reyes  Oat61ioo8,  fuiniahea  him  with  a  pertinent  il* 

MS.,  cap.  S31,  d33.-»M6moire8  lustration,  in  estimating  the  com- 

de  Ba]^ara,  chap.  64.  —  Dn  Bellay,  pantire  valae  of  theSptnish,  or 

M^moires,  apud  Petitot,  Collection  rather  Roman  anns^  and  the  Uer- 

des  Bf6moires,  torn.  xvii.  p.  834.  man.    Opere,  torn,  it.,  Aita  della 

~-  Henrange,  M^moires,  chap.  89,  Gaena,  Ub.  8,  p.  67. 
30.  —  Bembo,   Istoria  Vinisdana, 
tool.  ii.  lib.  12. 
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cnarge  at  the  head  of  his  chivalry^  in  hopes  of   chaftsr 

breaking  it.     Unfortunately,  his  wounded  horse  fell 

under  him.  It  was  in  vain  his  followers  called  out, 
"  It  is  our  viceroy,  the  brother  of  your  queen ! " 
The  words  had  no  charm  for  a  Spanish  ear,  and  he 
was  despatched  with  a  multitude  of  wounds.  He 
received  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  the  face ;  good  proof, 
says  the  loyal  serviteufy  ^^  that  the  gentle  prince  had 
never  turned  his  back."  " 

There  are  few  instances  in  history,  if  indeed  ™|j 
there  be  any,  of  so  brief,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
brilliant  a  military  career,  as  that  of  Gaston  de  Foix ; 
and  it  well  entitled  him  to  the  epithet  his  country- 
men gave  him  of  the  ^'  thunderbolt  of  Italy."*  He 
had  not  merely  given  extraordinary  promise,  but  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  months  had  achieved  such 
results,  as  might  well  make  the  greatest  powers  of 
the  peninsula  tremble  for  their  possessions.  His 
precocious  military  talents,  the  early  age  at  which 
he  assumed  the  command  of  armies,  as  well  as  many 
peculiarities  of  his  discipline  and  tactics,  suggest 
some  resemblance  to  the  beginning  of  Napoleon's 
career. 

Unhappily,  his  brilliant  fame  is  sullied  by  a  reck- 
lessness of  human  life,  the  more  odious  in  one  too 

^  M&moires  de  Bayard,  cliap.  liqaes  Italiennes,  torn.  xiv.  chap. 

54.  —  Goicciardini,  Istoria,  torn.  v.  109,)  an  author,  who  has  the  raie 

lib.  10,  pp.  306-309.— Peter  Mar-  merit  of  combiniog  profound  philo- 

tp^  epbt.  483.  — Brantdme,  Vies  Bophical  analysis  with  the  superfi- 

des  Hommes  Illustres,  disc.  24.  cial  and  picturesque  graces  of  nar- 

The  best,  that  is,  the  most  per-  rative. 

Bpicuous  and  animated  description  ^*'Lefondrederitalie.*'  (Gailr 

of  the  fight  of  Ravenna,  among  lard,  Riyalit^,  torn.  iv.  p.  391.)— 

contemporary  writers,  will  be  found  light   authority,    I   acknowledge, 

in  Guicciardini  (ubi  supra)  ;  among  even  for  a  sobriquet, 
tbe  modem,  in  Sismondi,  (lUpub- 
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PAST  jouDg  to  be  steeled  by  familiarity  with  the  iron  trade 
-; — i —  to  which  he  was  devoted.  It  may  be  fair,  however, 
to  charge  this  on  the  age  rather  than  on  the  indi- 
vidual, for  surely  never  was  there  one  characterieed 
by  greater  brutality,  and  more  unsparing  ferocity  in 
its  wars.  '^  So  little  had  the  progress  of  civilization 
done  for  humanity.  It  is  not  until  a  recent  period, 
that  a  more  generous  spirit  has  operated ;  that  a 
fellow-creature  has  been  understood  not  to  forfeit 
his  rights  as  a  man,  because  he  is  an  enemy ;  that 
conventional  laws  have  been  established,  tending 
greatly  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  a  condition,  whidb 
with  every  alleviation  is  one  of  unspeakable  misery; 
and  that  those  who  hold  the  destinies  of  nations  in 
their  hands  have  been  made  to  feel,  that  there  is 
less  true  glory,  and  far  less  profit,  to  be  derived  from 
war,  than  from  the  wise  prevention  of  it. 

The  defeat  at  Ravenna  struck  a  panic  into  the 
confederates.  The  stout  heart  of  Julius  the  Second 
faltered,  and  it  required  all  the  assurances  of  the 
Spanish  and  Venetian  ministers  to  keep  him  staunch 
to  his  purpose.  King  Ferdinand  issued  orders  to 
the  Great  Captain  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for 

^  One  example  may  suffice,  oc-  of  the  whole  number  of  fagitiTee 

ounioif  io  the  war  of  the  League,  only  one  eaeaped  with  life ;  and 

in  1510.   When  Yioenza  was  taken  the  blackened  and  oonTolaed  ap- 

by  the  Imperialista,  a  number  of  pearance  of  the  bodies  showed  too 

the  inhabitants,  amounting  to  one,  plainly  the  cruel  agonies  of  sufib- 

or,  according  to  some  accounts,  six  cation.      (M^moires   de   Bayard, 

thousand,  took  refuffe  in  a  neigh-  chap.  40.  —  Bembo,  Istoria  Vini- 

bourio^  grotto,  with  their  wives  ziana,  torn.  ii.  lib.  10.^     Bayard 

and  children,  comprehending  many  executed  two  of  the  authon  of  this 

of  the  principal   families  of  the  diabolical  act  on  the  spot.     But 

place.    A  French  officer,  detecting  the  "  cheyalier  sans  reproche  '*  was 

their  retreat,  caused  a  heap  of  fag-  an  exception  to,  rather  than  an  ex- 

Srts  to  be  piled  up  at  the  mouth  of  ample  of,  the  prevalent  spirit  of  tha 

e  cavern  and  set  on  fire.     Out  age. 
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taking  the  command  of  forces  to  be  instantly  rinsed  qhaftkb 
for  Naples.     There  could  be  no  better  proof  of  the 
royal  consternation. '^ 

The  victory  of  Ravenna,  however,  was  more  fatal  St'J"** 
to  the  French  than  to  their  foes.  The  uninterrupt- 
ed successes  of  a  commander  are  so  far  unfortunate, 
that  they  incline  his  followers,  by  the  brilliant  illu- 
sion they  throw  around  his  name,  to  rely  less  on 
their  own  resources,  than  on  him  whom  they  have 
hitherto  found  invincible ;  and  thus  subject  their 
own  destiny  to  all  the  casualties  which  attach  to 
the  fortunes  of  a  single  individual.  The  death  of 
Gaston  de  Foix  seemed  to  dissolve  the  only  bond 
which  held  the  French  together.  The  officers  be- 
came divided,  the  soldiers  disheartened,  and,  vnth 
the  loss  of  their  young  hero,  lost  all  interest  in  the 
service.  The  allies,  advised  of  this  disorderly  state 
of  the  army,  recovered  confidence,  and  renewed 
their  exertions.  Through  Ferdinand's  influence 
over  his  son-in-law,  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England, 
the  latter  had  been  induced  openly  to  join  the 
League  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.*^ 
The  Catholic  king  had  the  address,  moreover, 
just  before  the  battle  to  detach  the  emperor  from 

^  Goiooiaidiiii,  Istoiia,  torn.  t.  He  had  become  a  party  to  it  as  ear- 
lib.  10,  pp.  310  -  319,  332,  323.  —  ly  as  NoTember  17,  of  the  pieceding 
Chronica  del  Gran  Capitan,  lib.  3,  Tear;  he  deferred  its  poblicatioii, 
cap.  7.— Bfariana,  Hist,  de  Espana,  Kowerer,  ontil  he  had  reoeived  the 
torn.  ii.  lib.  30,  cap.  0.  —  Giovio,  last  instalment  of  a  subsidy,  that 
Vita  Magni  Gonsuvi,  lib.  3,  p.  Lonis  XD.  was  to  pay  him  for  the 
988.  —  Carbajal,  Anales,  BIS.,  ano  maiatenanoe  of  pmoe.  (Rymer, 
1518.  — See  also  LetteradiVettori,  Feeders,  torn.  xui.  op.  311-333 
Maffgio  16,  1614,  apud  Blachia-  — Sismondl,  Hist,  des  Franoats, 
▼eUi,  Opere.  torn.  zr.  p.  385.)    Even  the  chiTal- 

^  Dumont,  Corps  DiplomatiqQe,  rous  Hany  the  Elighth  oould  not 

torn.  ir.  p.  ITf,  escape  the  tricidsh  spirit  of  the  age 
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PAST     France,  by  e£fecting  a  truce  between  him  and  Yen- 

ice.^    The  French,  now  menaced  and  pressed  on 

every  side,  began  their  retreat  under  the  brave  La 
Palice,  and,  to  such  an  impotent  state  were  they 
reduced,  that,  in  less  than  three  months  after  the 
jaM  St.  fatal  victory,  they  were  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  hav- 
ing abandoned  not  only  their  recent,  but  all  their 
conquests  in  the  north  of  Italy.  ^ 
ImS,^^  The  same  results  now  took  place  as  in  the  late 
war  against  Venice.  The  confederates  quarrelled 
over  the  division  of  the  spoil.  The  republic,  with 
the  largest  claims,  obtained  the  least  concessions. 
She  felt  that  she  was  to  be  made  to  descend  to  an 
inferior  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Ferdinand 
earnestly  remonstrated  with  the  pope,  and  subse- 
quently, by  means  of  his  Venetian  minister,  with 
Maximilian,  on  this  mistaken  policy.*^  But  the 
indifference  of  the  one,  and  the  cupidity  of  the 
other,  were  closed  against  argument.  The  result 
was  precisely  what  the  prudent  monarch  foresaw. 
Venice  was  driven  into  the  arms  of  her  perfidious 
1513.  ancient  ally,  and  on  the  23d  of  March,  1513,  a  de- 
finitive treaty  was  arranged  with  France  for  their 
mutual  defence.  ^  Thus  the  most  efficient  member 
was  alienated  from  the  confederacy.  All  the  recent 
advantages  of  the  allies  were  compromised.    New 

^  Gtticcianliiii,  Istoria,  torn.  t.  ^  Zarita,  Anales,  torn.  li.  lib. 

lib.  10,  p.  380.  10,  cap.  44  -  48.  —  Guiodaidini, 

K  Mtooires  de  Bayard,  chap.  latoria,  torn.  tI.  lib.  11,  p.  fiS. 

55.  •— Fleoraoge,  M^moires,  chap.  Martyr  reporia   a  coofenatioii 

31. — Ferreraa,  Hist.  d^Espagne,  that  he  had  with  the  Venetiaiiiiuii* 

torn.  viii.  pp.  380,  381. — Goicciar-  ister  in  Spain,  touching  thia  bott- 

dini,  latoria,  torn.  v.  lib.  10,  pp.  neaa.    Opus  Epiat.,  exMSt.  5S0. 

335,  336. — Zurita,  Analea,  torn.  ^  Dumont,  Corpa  Diplomatique, 

vi.  lib.  I0«  cap.  SO.  torn.  iv.  part.  l,no.  86. 
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combinatioQs  were  to  be  formed,  and  new  and  in-  chapter 
terminable  prospects  of  hostility  opened.  ""' 

Ferdinand,  relieved  from  immediate  apprehen-  Batifoor 

*  Norm. 

sions  of  the  French,  took  comparatively  little  inter- 
est in  Italian  politics.  He  was  too  much  occupied 
with  settling  his  conquests  in  Navarre.  The  army, 
indeed,  under  Cardona  still  kept  the  field  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  The  viceroy,  after  reestablishing 
the  Medici  in  Florence,  remained  inactive.  The 
French,  in  the  mean  while,  had  again  mustered  in 
force,  and  crossing  the  mountains  encountered  the 
Swiss  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Novara,  where  the  for-  i5id. 
mer  were  entirely  routed.  Cardona,  then  rousing  ™ 
from  his  lethargy,  traversed  the  Milanese  without 
opposition,  laying  waste  the  ancient  territories  of 
Venice,  burning  the  palaces  and  pleasure-houses  of 
its  lordly  inhabitants  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the 
Brenta,  and  approaching  so  near  to  the  ^^  Queen  of 
the  Adriatic,"  as  to  throw  a  few  impotent  balls  into 
the  monastery  of  San  Secondo.  , 

The  indignation  of  the  Venetians  and  of  Alviano,  or uacotta 
the  same  general  who  had  fought  so  gallantly  under 
Gonsalvo  at  the  Garigliano,  hurried  them  into  an     oc^.?. 
engagement  with  the  allies  near  La  Motta,  at  two 
miles'  distance  from  Vicenza.      Cardona,  loaded 
with   booty  and   entangled   among  the   mountain 
passes,   was    assailed    under   every   disadvantage. 
The  German  allies  gave  way  before  the  impetuous 
charge  of  Alviano,  but  the  Spanish  infantry  stood  Si^JJJ; 
its  ground  unshaken,  and  by  extraordinary  disci-  '''^ 
pline  and  valor  succeeded  in  turning  the  fortunes 
of  the  day.     More  than  four  thousand  of  the  enemy 

VOL.  III.  44 
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pABT     were  left  on  the  field,  and  a  large  nnmber  of  pris* 

onersy  including  many  of  rank,  widi  all  the  baggage 

and  artillery,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors**^ 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1613;  the  Frendi 
driven  again  beyond  the  mountains ;  Venice  cooped 
up  within  her  sea-girt  fastnesses,  and  oompdled  to 
enrol  her  artisans  and  common  laborers  in  her  de- 
fence,—  but  still  strong  in  resources,  above  all 
in  the  patriotism  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  her 
people.* 

tt  Goioeiardiiu,  btinia,  torn.  vi.  by  the  voldkty,  that  tfaej  xefinad 

lib.  11,  pp.  101-138.— Peter  Mai^  to  be  sepanteSl  from  hiB  lemuu, 

tyt,  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  6^.-^  Mar  wbioh  were  borne  at  the  head  of 

nana,  Hist,  de  Eapaiia,  torn.  ii.  the  army  for  some  weeks  after  his 

Ub.  80,  cap.  91.  —  FlenraBse,  M4-  death.   »They  weie  finally  kid  is 

moires,  chap.  36,  37.  —  Also  an  the  chorch  of  St.  Stephen  in  Ven- 

original  letter  of  King  Ferdinand  to  ioe ;  and  the  eenate,  with  more 

AxchbiBhop  Deaa,  apud  fiemaldes,  giatitade  than  is  usoaUy  ooaoeded 

Reyes  CatoHcos,  MS.,  cap.  243.  to  republics,  settled  an  honorable 

Alviano  died  a  litUe  more  than  a  peoeion  on  his  family, 

year  after  this  defeat,  at  siz^  years  ®  Dam,  Hist,  de  Teniae,  torn, 

of  age.    He  was  so  mnoh  MoYed  iJi.  pp.  616, 016. 


DmfB  Hif-       Count  Daru  has  supplied  the  de-  taons  politics  of  the  tepublie;  in 

ioii«  de  V»    sideratum,  so  long  standing,  of  a  the  acute  and  always  sensible  re- 

ftiU,  anthentio  history  of  a  state.  Sections  with  which  he  dothes  the 

whose  institutions  were  the  admi-  dry  skeleton  of  fact ;  and  in  the 

ration  of  earlitt  times,  and  whoae  novel  stores  of  information  he  has 

long  stability  and   success  make  opened.     The   foreign  policy  of 

them  deservedly  an  object  of  curi-  Venice  excited  too  much  interesft 

osity  and  interest  to  our  own.  The  smong  friends  and  enemies  in  the 

style  of  the  work,  at  once  lively  day  of  her  glory,  not  to  oocnpy  the 

and  condensed,  is  not  that  best  pensofthemoetinieQigeiitwmeiB. 

suited  to  historic  writing,  bein^  of  But  no  Italian  chronider,  not  even 

the  piquant,  epigrammatio   und,  one  intrusted  with  die  office  hy  the 

much  afiected  by  French  writers,  government  itself,  has  been  aUe 

Hie  subject,  too,  of  the  revolutions  to  exhibit  the  interior  workings  of 

of  empire,  does  not  afford  room  for  the  compUcated  maohiaeiy  so  sat- 

the  dramatic  interest,  attaching  to  isftotorify  as  M.  Dam  has  done, 

works  which  admit. of  more  ex*  with  the  aid  of  those  volominooi 

tended  biographical  developement.  state  papers,  which  were  as  jeal- 

Abnndant  mterest  will  be  found,  ously  guarded  from  inspection,  until 

however,   in   the   dexterity  with  the  downfall  of  the  repuUie,  as  the 

which  he  has  disentangled  the  tor-  records  of  the  Spaniah  Inqaisitioa. 
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1512—1613. 

fiovenigns  of  Navuie.— Ferdinand  damands  a  Paasage. — InvatkiB 
and  Cooqneat  of  NaYane.  —  Treaty  of  Qrth^.  —  Ferdinand  settlea 
lua  Conquests.  — •  His  Conduct  examined.  —  Gross  Abase  of  the 
Tieteiy. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  thus  winning  barren  csaptu 
laurels  on  the  fields  of  Italy,  King  Ferdinand  was  ^^^^^^^^^ 
making  a  most  important  acquisitiiHi  of  territory  ^^"^""^ 
nearer  home.    The  reader  has  already  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  bloody 
sceptre  of  Navarre  passed  from  the  hands  of  Elean-    1^79 
or,  Ferdinand's  sbter,  after  a  reign  of  a  few  brief 
days,  into  those  of  her  grandson  Phcebus.    A  fatal 
destiny  hung  over  the  house  of  Foix ;  and  the 
latter  prince  lived  to  enjoy  his  crown  only  four 
years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Cath-    1483 
arine. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  so  attentive  to  enlarge  their  empire  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  geographical  limits  which  nature 
seemed  to  have  assigned  it,  would  lose  the  oppor 
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tunity  now  presented  of  incorporating  into  it  the 
hitherto  independent  kingdom  of  Navarre,  by  the 
marriage  of  their  own  heir  with  its  sovereign.  All 
their  efibrts,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the  queen 
mother  Magdaleine,  sister  of  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
who,  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  her 
prejudices,  evaded  the  proposed  match,  under  vari- 
ous pretexts,  and  in  the  end  effected  a  union  be- 
tween her  daughter  and  a  French  noble,  Jean 
d'Albret,  heir  to  considerable  estates  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Navarre.  This  was  a  most  fatal  error. 
The  independence  of  Navarre  had  hitherto  been 
maintained  less  through  its  own  strength,  than  the 
weakness  of  its  neighbours.  But,  now  that  the 
petty  states  around  her  had  been  absorbed  into  two 
great  and  powerful  monarchies,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected,  that  so  feeble  a  barrier  would  be  longer 
respected,  or  that  it  would  not  be  swept  away  in 
the  first  collision  of  those  formidable  forces.  But, 
although  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  must  be 
lost,  the  princes  of  Navarre  might  yet  maintain 
their  station  by  a  union  with  the  reigning  family  of 
France  or  Spain.  By  the  present  connexion  with 
a  mere  private  individual  they  lost  both  the  one 
and  the  other.^ 

Still  the  most  friendly  relations  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Catholic  king  and  his  niece  during  the 
lifetime  of  Isabella.  The  sovereigns  assisted  her 
in  taking  possession  of  her  turbulent  dominions,  as 
well  as  in  allaying,  the  deadly  feuds  of  the  Beau- 


1  See  Pttt  I.  COiftptan  10,  IS. 
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monts  and  Agramonts,  with  which  they  were  rent  chaptbr 
asunder.  Thej  supported  her  with  their  arms  in  _  .  - 
resisting  her  uncle  Jean,  viscount  of  Narbonne, 
who  claimed  the  crown  on  the  groundless  pretext 
of  its  being  limited  to  m^Ie  heirs.'  The  alliance 
with  Spain  was  drawn  still  closer  by  the  avowed 
purpose  of  Louis  the  Twelfth  to  support  his  neph- 
ew, Gaston  de  Foix,  in  the  claims  of  his  deceased 
father.'  The  death  of  the  young  hero,  however,  at 
Ravenna,  wholly  changed  the  relations  and  feelings 
of  the  two  countries.  Navarre  had  nothing  imme- 
diately to  fear  from  France.  She  felt  distrust  of 
Spain  on  more  than  one  account,  especially  for  the 
protection  afibrded  the'Beaumontese  exiles,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  the  young  count  of  Lerin,  Fer- 
dinand's nephew.^ 

France,  too,  standing  alone,  and  at  bay  against  ^{Jf^"^ 
the  rest  of  Europe,  found  the  alliance  of  the  little 
state  of  Navarre  of  importance  to  her,  especially  at 
the  present  juncture,  when  the  project  of  an  expe- 
dition against  Guienne,  by  the  combined  armies 
of  Spain  and  England,  naturally  made  Louis  the 
Twelfth  desirous  to  secure  the  good-will  of  a 
pince,  who  might  be  said  to  wear  the  keys  of  the 
Pyrenees,  as  the  king  of  Sardinia  did  those  of  the 
Alps,  at  his  girdle.  With  these  amicable  disposi- 
tions, the  king  and  queen  of  Navarre  despatched 

s  Hbtoire  da  Royaume  de  Nar  3  Aleson,  Annales  de  NaTarra, 

▼arre,  pp.  567,  570.—  Aleaon,  An-  torn.  ▼.  lib.  35,  cap.  13.  —  Znrita, 

nales  ae  Nayarra,  torn.  v.  lib.  34,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  9,  cap.  64.  — 

€sap.  1,  fol.  —  Diccionario  Greogri-  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fiao^aiB,  torn. 

fifio-Hi8t6rico  de   Espana,   por  la  xt.  p.  500. 

Real   Academia   de   la  Hiatoria,  ^  Aleaon,  Annales  de  NaTana, 

(Madrid,  180S,)  torn.  ii.  p.  117.  ubi  sapia. 
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PART  their  plenipotentiarieB  to  Bloisi  early  in  Blaj,  soon 
after  the  battle  of  RaYenna,  witli  full  powers  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  confederatioii 
with  the  French  goyemment.^ 
MtojDd  In  the  mean  time,  June  8th,  an  Engfish  squadron 
arrived  at  Passage,  in  Guipuscoa,  having  ten  thoih 
sand  men  on  board  under  Thomas  Grey,  marquis 
of  Dorset,^  in  order  to  cooperate  widi  King  Ferdi- 
nand's army  in  the  descent  on  Guienne.  This  lat- 
ter force,  consisting  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
horse,  light  and  heavy,  six  thousand  foot,  and 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  was  placed  under  Don 
Fadrique  de  Toledo,  the  old  duke  of  Alva,  grand- 
father of  the  general,  who  wrote  his  name  in  indeli- 
ble characters  of  blood  in  the  Netherlands,  under 
Philip  the  Second.^  Before  making  any  move- 
ment, however,  Ferdinand,  who  knew  the  equivo- 
cal dispositions  of  the  Navarrese  sovereigns,  deter- 
mined to  secure  himself  from  the  annoyance  which 
their  strong  position  enabled  them  to  give  him  on 
whatever  route  he  adopted.  He  acccndingly  sent 
to  request  a  free  passage  through  their  dominions, 
vnth  the  demand,  moreover,  that  they  should  in- 


5  Domont,  Corps  Diplomatiqae,  text,  by  sab^tkntiiig  muqids  of 

torn.  nr.  part.  1,  p.  147.  —  See  also  Dorcbeeter ! 

the  king's  tetter  to  Deia,  dated  at  7  The  ypmig  poet,  GarcOaaao  de 

Burgos,  Jolv   SOth,    1513,   apud  la  Vega,  gWes  a  brilliant  sketdi  of 

Betnaldea,  Reyes  Cat61ieoB,  MS.,  this  stem   M  nobleman   in  bis 

eap.  S35.  younger  days,  sncb  as  oar  imagi- 

<  Aleson,  Annales  de  Navar-  nation  would  scarcely  hare  foraied 

ra,    torn    y.    p.  345.  —  Herbert,  of  him  at  any  period. 

Liie  and  Raigne  of  Henry  VHI.,  « otro Mafie*Bgaems en  oon« VM«w 

(London,  1649,)  p.  30.  —  Hotin-  Uftnw^m  muwebo  m  1m  «*  — 

shed,  Chronicles,  f.^,  (Won,  fS^^SlS:;-:?^^ 

1810.)  —  Manana,    Hist,  de   £s-  a  eoaatot  le  mlrtTUi  j  qo*  •!  i 

paSa,  torn.  ix.  p.  315.  «»  V*m  iMnainMila  un  kt  dM3i^ 

His Valencaan editors oorreot  his  Otertf.«s  d.Hf-—  -- 
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trust  six  of  their  principal  fortresses  to  such  Na-   chaftsr 

zzm. 


varrese  as  he  should  name,  as  a  guaranty  for  their 
neutrality  during  the  expedition.  He  accompanied 
this  modest  proposal  with  the  alternative,  that  the 
sovereigns  should  beccmie  parties  to  the  Holy 
League,  engaging  in  that  case  1;o  restore  certain 
places  in  his  possession,  which  they  claimed,  and 
pledging  the  whole  strength  of  the  confederacy 
to  protect  them  against  any  hostile  attempts  of 
France.® 

The  situation  of  these  unfortunate  princes  was 
in  the  highest  degree  embarrassing.  The  neutral- 
ity they  had  so  long  and  sedulously  maintained  was 
now  to  be  abandoned ;  and  their  choice,  whichever 
party  they  espoused,  must  compromise  their  pos- 
sessions on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
in  exchange  for  an  ally,  whose  friendship  had 
proved  by  repeated  experience  quite  as  disastrous 
as  hb  enmity.  In  this  dilemma  they  sent  ambassa- 
dors into  Castile,  to  obtain  some  modification  of 
the  terms,  or  at  least  to  protract  negotiations  till 
some  definitive  arrangement  should  be  made  with 
Louis  the  Twelfth.' 

On    the   17  th  of  July,   their  plenipotentiaries  gyy*' 
signed  a  treaty  with  that   monarch  at  Biois,  by 
which  France  and  Navarre  mutually  agreed  to  de- 


9  LebrijayDe  BeUo  NaTariensi,  ii.  lib.  30,  oap.  25.  — -  SandoTal, 

lib.  1,  cap  3.  >-  I^ta,  Anaies,  Hist,  del  £mp.  CuIob  V.,  torn.  i. 

torn.  Ti.  lib.  10,  cap.  4,  5.  —  Ale*  p.  25. 

0OD,  Annalea  de  NaTanra,  torn.  ▼.       *  Zarita,  Aoalea,  torn.  Ti.  Ub.  10, 

Mb.  36,  cap.  15.— Peier  Martyr,  cap.  7,  8.— Peter  Martyr,  Opoa 

Opoa  Epist. ,  epist.  488.  —  Bemal-  EiMSt.,  epist.  487.  — Garibay,  Ckun* 

dex,  Reyea  Cat61icoe,  MS.,  abi  au*  pendio,  torn.  iii.  lib.  29,  cap.  25. 
r>ra. »- Garibay,  Compeodio,  torn. 
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PART     fend  each  other,  in  case  of  attack,  against  all  en-' 

..  _": emies  whatever.    By  another  provision,  obviously 

directed  against  Spain,  it  was  stipulated,  that  nei- 
ther nation  should  allow  a  passage  to  the  enemies 
of  the  other  through  its  dominions.  And,  by  a 
third,  Navarre  pledged  herself  to  declare  war  on 
the  English  now  assembled  in  Guipuscoa,  and  all 
those  codperating  with  them.'^ 

Through  a  singular  accident,  Ferdinand  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  principal  articles  of  this  treaty 
before  its  signature. "  His  army  had  remained  in- 
active in  its  quarters  around  Victoria,  ever  since  the 
landing  of  the  English.  He  now  saw  the  hopeless- 
ness of  further  negotiation,  and,  determining  to  an- 
ticipate the  stroke  prepared  for  him,  commanded 
his  general  to  invade  without  delay,  and  occupy 
Navarre. 
bT«i«dby  The  duke  of  Alva  crossed  the  borders  on  the  21  st 
of  July,  proclaiming  that  no  harm  should  be  offered 
to  those  who  voluntarily  submitted.  On  the  23d, 
he  arrived  before  Pampelona.  King  John,  who  all 
the  while  he  had  been  thus  dalljring  with  the  lion, 
had  made  no  provision  for  defence,  had  already 
abandoned  his  capital,  leaving  it  to  make  the  best 
terms  it  tould  for  itself.    On  the  following  day,  the 

10  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  priest  of 

torn.  iv.  part  1,  no.  69. — Carta  del  Pampelona,  who  was  inaooed  bj 

Rey  a  D.  IHego  Bent,  apnd  Ber>  the  hopes  of  a  reward  to  betray 

naldes,  Reyes  Cal61ioo8,  MS., cap.  them  to  Ferdinand.    The  stoiy  m 

S35.  told  by  Martyr,  in  a  letter  dated 

u  A  oonfidential  secretary  of  July  18th,  151S.    (Opus  EpiaU. 

Kinff  Jean  of  NaYarre  was  mnr-  epist.  490.)    Its  troth  is  attested 

derM  in  his  sleep  by  his  mistress,  by  the  conformity  of  the  proposed 

His  papers,  containing  the  heads  terms  with   those  of  the   actnaJ 

of  the  proposed  treaty  with  France,  treaty. 


Alva. 
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city,  haying  first  obtained  assurance  of  respect  for  chapteic 
all  its  fianchises  and  immunities,  surrendered ;  '^  a  . 
circumstance^"  devoutly  exclaims  King  Ferdinand, 
*'  in  which  we  trulj  discern  the  hand  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  whose  miraculous  interposition  has  been  visi- 
Ue  through  all  this  enterprise,  undertaken  for  the 
weal  of  the  church,  and  the  extirpatioa  of  the 
accursed  schism."  ^ 

The  rojal  exile,  in  the  mean  while,  had  retreated 
to  Lumbier,  where  he  solicited  the  assistance  of 
the  duke  of  Longueville,  then  encamped  on  the 
northern  frontier  for  the  defence  of  Bayonne.  The 
French  commander,  however,  stood  too  much  in  awe. 
of  the  English,  still  lying  in  Gruipuscoa,  to  weaken 
himself  by  a  detachment  into  Navarre  ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate monarch,  unsupported,  either  by  his  own 
sulgects  or  his  new  ally,  was  compelled  to  cross 
the  mountains,  and  take  refuge  with  his  £3imily  in 
France. " 


IS  Carta  del  RflT  ft  D*  Die^o  of  a  parish  in  hiidioee8e,.wasi  as 

Den,  BiirgO0,JaIy86th,apiidBer-  appean  from  other  parts  of  his 

naldea,  Reyes  Cat6licos,  MS«,  cap*  work,  on  ternis  of  intimacT. 
S36.  —  Histoire  da  Royaame  de       ^  Aleson,  Aoaales  de  NsTarre, 

NsTarre,  pp.  920  - 697.  —  Abarca,  torn.  v.  lib.  35,  cap.  15.  —  Histoire 

Seyes  de  Axagon,;  torn.  ii.  xey  30,  dn  Royanme  de  NaTarre,  p.  639.  — 

cap.  21.  —  Peter   Martyr,   Opos  Lebrija,  De  Bello  NaTanenai,  ]ib. 

Enist,  epist;  406.  —  Aleson,  An-  1,  eap.  4* — "Jean  d'AJbiat  yon 

nakes  de  Navarra,  torn.  t.  tib.  35,  were  oom,"  said  Catharine  to  her 

cap.  15.  nnfortnnate  hosband,  asthqr  wens* 

Bemaldex  has  incorporated  mto  flying  from  their  kincrdom,  "  and 

bis  dironicle  several  letters  of  Eling  Jean  d'Albret  yon  wul  die.    Had 

Ferdinand,  wzitton  during  the  pro-  I  been  Idng,  and  jovl  aaeen,.  we 

^ess  of  the  war.    I^  is  singmar,  had  been  reigning  in  Navaire  at 

that,  cominff  from  so  high  a  sonrce,  this  moment."'  (Garibay,  Compen- 

they  shoold  not  have  been  more  dio,  torn.  iii.  lib.  29,  cap.  M.)  r^ 

Inely  resorted  to  by  the  Spanish  ther  Abarca  treata  the  story  as  sn 

wxitors.    They  aie  addressed  to  his  old  wife's  tale,  and  Gisribay  as  an 

confessor.  Den,  archbishop  of  Se-  old  woman  for  najieating  it.  Reyes 

▼iUe,  with  whom  Bemaldes,  corato  de  Aragon,  torn.  u.  rey  30,  cap.  91. 

VOh.  111.  46 
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The  duke  of  Alva  lost  no  time  in  pressing  his 
advantage ;  opening  the  way  by  a  proclamation  of 
the  Catholic  king,  that  it  was  intended  only  to  hold 
possession  of  the  country  as  security  for  the  pacific 
disposition  of  its  sovereigns,  until  the  end  of  his 
present  expedition  against  Guienne.  From  whatev-r 
er  cause,  the  Spanish  general  experienced  so  little 
resistance,  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  he  overran 
and  subdued  nearly  the  whole  of  Upper  Navarre. 
So  short  a  time  sufficed  for  the  subversion  of  a 
monarchy,  which,  in  defiance  of  storm  and  strata- 
gem, had  maintained  its  independence  unimpaired, 
with  a  few  brief  exceptions,  for  seven  centuries.  ^^ 

On  reviewing  these  extraordinary  events,  we  are 
led  to  distrust  the  capacity  and  courage  of  a  prince, 
who  could  so  readily  abandon  his  kingdom,  without 
so  much  as  firing  a  shot  in  its  defence.  John  had 
shown,  however,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that 
he  was  destitute  of  neither.  He  was  not,  it  must 
be  confessed,  of  the  temper  best  suited  to  the  fierce 
and  stirring  times  on  which  he  was  cast.  He  was 
of  an  amiable  disposition,  social  and  fond  of  pleas* 
ure,  and  so  little  jealous  of  his  royal  dignity,  that 
he  mixed  fireely  in  the  dances  and  other  entertain- 
ments of  the  humblest  of  his  subjects.  Hb  greatest 
defect  was  the  facility  with  which  he  reposed  tbe 
cares  of  state  on  favorites,  not  always  the  most  de- 
serving.    His  greatest  merit  was  his  love  of  let- 


M  Manifiesto  del  Rey  D.  Fer-  Lebrija,  De  BeOo  NaTBiienat,  Uh. 
naodo,  July  30th,  apad  Dernaldea,  1,  cap.  6.  ^-  Garibay,  CcMnpeodio, 
Reyes  Catilioos,  MS.,  cap.  236.  —    torn.  lii.  Hb.  99,  cap.  96. 
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ters.  ^^    Unfortunately,  neither  his  merits  nor  defects  chaptbe 

were  of  a  kind  best  adapted  to  extricate  him  from  

his  present  perilous  situation,  or  enable  him  to  cope 
with  his  wilj  and  resolute  adversary.  For  this, 
however,  more  commanding  talents  might  well  have 
failed.  The  period  had  arrived,  when,  in  the  reg- 
ular progress  of  events,  Navarre  must  yield  up  her 
independence  to  the  two  great  nations  on  her  bor- 
ders ;  who,  attracted  by  the  strength  of  her  natural 
position,  and  her  political  weakness,  would  be  sure, 
now  that  their  own  domestic  discords  were  healed, 
to  claim  each  the  moiety,  which  seemed  naturally 
to  fall  within  its  own  territorial  limits.  Particular 
events  might  accelerate  or  retard  this  result,  but  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  human  genius  to  avert  its 
final  consummation. 

King  Ferdinand,  who  descried  the  storm  now  2tt?25 
gathering  on  the  side  of  France,  resolved  to  meet 
it  promptly,  and  commanded  his  general  to  cross 
the  mountains,  and  occupy  the  districts  of  Lower 
Navarre.  In  this  he  expected  the  cooperation 
of  the  English.  But  he  was  disappointed.  The 
marquis  of  Dorset  alleged,  that  the  time  consumed 
in  the  reduction  of  Navarre  made  it  too  late  for 
the  expedition  against  Guienne,  which  was  now 
placed  in  a  posture  of  defence*  He  loudly  com- 
plained that  his  master  had  been  duped  by  the 
Catholic  king,  who  had  used  his  ally  to  make  con- 
quests solely  for  himself;  and,  in  spite  of  every 
remonstrance,  he  reembarked  his  whole  force,  with- 
in Aleeon,  Annales  de  Na^amiy  da  Royainne  de  NftTure,  pp.  60S, 
torn.  ▼•  lib.  35,  cap.  9.— Histoize    004. 
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PART      out  waiting  for  orders  ;  "  a  proceeding,"  says  Ferdi- 

nand  in  one  of  his  letters,  which  ^^  touches  m^^  most 

deeply,  from  the  stain  it  leaves  on  th$  honor  of  the 
most  serene  king  my  son-in-law,  and  the  glory  of 
the  English  nation,  so  distinguished  in  times  J^t 
for  high  and  chivalrous  em[Nrize."  ^^ 
DMonfl^  The  duke  of  Alva,  thus  unsupported^  was  no 
match  for  the  French  under  Longueville,  strength- 
ened, moreover,  by  the  veteran  corps  returned  from 
Italy,  w^ith  the  brave  La  Palice.  Indeed,  ho  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  hemmed  in  between  the  two 
armies,  and  only  succeeded  in  anticipating  by  a  few 
hours  the  movements  of  La  Palice,  so  as  to  make 
good  his  retreat  through  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles, 
and  throw  himself  into  Pampelona.'^  Hither  he 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  French  general,  ac- 
companied by  Jean  d'Albret.  On  the  27th  of  No- 
vember, the  besiegers  made  a  desperate,  though 
ineffectual  assault  on  the  city,  which  was  repeated 
with  equal  ill  fortune  on  the  two  following  days. 
The  beleaguering  forces,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
straitened  for  provisions;  and  at  length,  after  a 
siege  of  some  weeks,  on  learning  the  arrival  of  fresh 
reinforcements  under  the  duke  of  Najara,^  they 
broke  up  their  encampment,  and  withdrew  across 

u  See  the  kinff'a  third  letter  to  to  these  militarf  exploits  of  the 

Den,  LogTOfio,  November  ISHh,  dake,  io  his  seoood  edogoe. 

Sad  Beraaldez,  Reyes  Cat61ioos,       ••  dm  mai  il«tre  nonbra  i«  aniMw 
S.,cap.  236.— Mariana,  Hist,  de        ^  1«  &«"»  FnacMM  •boD«Ti.» 
Espana,  torn.  ii.  lib.  SO,  cap.  12.  —  ^*^  ««•  ^  ■•««•  ^  ^ 

Lebrija,  De  BeUo  Navariensi,  lib.       ^  Snoh  was  the  oower  of  the  old 

1,  cap.  7.— -Peter  Martyr,  Opus  duke  of  Najara,  Uiat  he  brought 

Mist,  epist.  488.— Herbert,  lifo  into  the  field  on  this  ODonioo  1108 

of  Henry  Vm.,  p.  24.  —  Holin-  horse  and  3000  foot,  raised  and 

shed.  Chronicles,  p.  671.  equipped  on  his  own  ests^es.  Peter 

u  Gtidlsaeo  de  la  Yegm  apodea;  Mutyr,  Opus  S^isL,  epite.  M7. 


^i.oi  .4-'«- ^.JSJP  ■  -ill  ^*,;^^^^»H^iSP^BNH..,^Liuip^^RsaHB9^Bsa«39a^»9BiaR7BawB^B^aa«BaBSlBBHeaBS; 
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the  mountains ;  and  with  them  faded  the  last  raj  of   chapter 

hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  ^ 

of  Navarre. " 

On  the  1st  of  April,  in  the  following  year,  1513,  TiMtjor 
Ferdinand  effected  a  truce  with  Louis  the  Twelfth,  i5i3. 
embracing  their  respective  territories  west  of  the 
Alps.  It  continued  a  year,  dhd  at  its  expiration 
it^as  renewed  for  a  similar  time.'^  This  arrange- 
ment, by  which  Louis  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
)iis  ally  the  king  of  Navarre,  gave  Ferdinand  ample 
time  for  settling  and  fortifying  his  new  conquests ; 
while  it  left  the  war  open  in  a  quarter,  where,  he 
well  knew,  others  were  more  interested  than  him- 
self to  prosecute  it  with  vigor.  The  treaty  must  be 
allowed  to  be  more  defensible  on  the  score  of  policy, 


19  M^moires  de  Bayard,  chap,  sleep  side  by  side  in  the  cathedral 

55,  66.  —  Fleuraoffe,  M^moires,  charch  of  Lescar,  in  their  own  do- 

ehap.  33.— Lebrija,  De  Bello  Nava-  minions  of  Beame ;  and  their  fate 

riensi,  lib.  1,  cap.  8,  9.  —  Abarca,  is  justly  noticed  by  the  Spanish 

Reyes  de  Araffon,  torn.  ii.  rev  30,  historians  as  one  of  the  most  strik- 

cap.  21.  —  Caroajal,  Anales,  MS.,  ing  examples  of  that  stem  decreci 

ano  1513.  by  which  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are 

Jean  and  Catharine  d'Albret  visited  on  the  children  to  the  third 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  days  and  fourth  generation, 
m  their  territories  on  the  French  ^  Flassan,  Diplomatic  Fran- 
side  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  made  eaise,  tom.  i.  p.  295.  —  Rymer, 
one  more  faint  and  fruitless  attempt  Foedera,  torn.  xiii.  pp.  350  -  359. 
to  recover  their  dominions,  during  —  Guiociardini,  Istona,  tom.  vi, 
the  reg^ency  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  lib.  11,  p.  82,  lib.  12,  p.  168.^ 
(Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  cap.  12.)  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espaua,  tom.  ii. 
Broken  in  spirits,  their  health  grad-  lib.  30,  cap.  22.  —  *' Fu  cosa  ridi* 
ually  declined,  and  neither  of  them  cola,''  says  Guiociardini  in  relation 
long  survived  the  loss  of  their  to  this  trace,  "che  nei  medesimi 
crown.  Jean  died  June  23d,  1517,  giorni,  che  la  si  bandiva  solenne* 
and  Catharine  followed  on  the  12th  mente  per  tutta  la  Spagna,  venne 
of  February  of  the  next  year ;  —  an  araldo  a  si^nificargli  in  nome 
happy,  at  least,  that,  as  misfortune  del  Re  d' Inghilterra  gli  apparati 
had  no  power  to  divide  them  in  potentissimi,  che  ei  face va  per  assal- 
life,  so  they  were  not  long  separ-  tare  la  Francia,  e  a  sollecitare 
ated  by  death.  (Histoire  du  Koy-  che  effli  medesimamente  movessei 
aome  de  Navarre,  p.  643.  —  Ale-  seoondo  che  aveva  promesso,  la 
son,  Annales  de  Navarra,  tom.  t.  gnerra  dalla  parte  di  Spagna/* 
lib.  35,  cap.  SO,  31.)    Their  bodies  Istoiia,  tom.  n.  lib.  19,  p.  84. 


9f 
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^^f^  than  of  good  faith.**  The  allies  loudly  inveighed 
-  against  the  treachery  of  their  confederate,  who  bad 
so  unscrupulously  sacrificed  the  common  interest, 
by  relieving  France  from  the  powerful  diversion  he 
was  engaged  to  make  on  her  western  borders.  It 
is  no  justification  of  wrong,  that  similar  wrongs 
have  been  committed  by  others ;  but  those  who 
commit  them  (and  there  was  not  one  of  the  allies, 
who  could  escape  the  imputation,  amid  the  political 
profligacy  of  the  times,)  certainly  forfeit  the  privi- 
lege to  complain.  '* 

^  FtanoescoVettoriytheFloren-  by  a  descent  on  other  qnarten. 
tine  ambaasador  at  the  papal  court,  (See  also  Dnmont,  Corps  Biplo- 
writes  to  MachiaTelli,  that  he  lay  matiqae,  torn.  i?.  part.  1,  no.  79.) 
awake  two  hoars  that  night  specu-  This  was  in  direct  contradiction  of 
lating  on  the  real  motives  of  the  the  treaty  signed  only  five  days  be- 
Catholic  king  in  making  this  truce,  fore  at  Orth^,  and,  if  made  with 
which,  reganled  simply  as  a  mat-  ^e  privity  of  King  Ferdinand, 
ter  of  policy,  he  condemns  tn  toto.  must  be  aUowed  to  w  a  gratoitoos 
fie  accompanies  this  with  yarious  display  of  perfidy,  not  easfly  match- 
predictions  respecting  the  conse-  edm  that  age.  As  such,  of  course, 
quences  likely  to  result  from  it.  it  is  stigma&aed  by  the  French  his- 
These  consequences  never  occur-  torians,  that  is,  the  later  ones,  foi 
red,  however ;  and  the  failure  of  I  find  no  comment  on  it  in  content- 
bis  predictions  may  be  received  as  porary  writers.  (See  Rapin,  His- 
the  best  refutation  of  his  argu-  tory  of  Enffland,trandated  byTin- 
mentB.  Machiavelli,  Opere,  Lett,  dal,  (London,  1786-9.)  vol.  ii. 
Famigl.  Aprile  21,  1513.  pp.  93,  94.    Sismondi,  Hist,  dee 

®  Guicciardini,  Istoria,  tom.  vi.  Francis,  tom.  xv.  p.  626.)    Fei^ 

lib.  11,  pp.  81,  82.  —  Machiavelli,  dinand,  when  applied  to  by  Henry 

Opere,  ubi  supra.  —  Peter  Martyr,  Yin.  to  ratify  ttie  acts  of  his  min- 

Opus  Epist.,  epist.  538.  ister,  in  the  rollowing  summer,  re- 

On  the  5th  of  AprO  a  treaty  was  fused,  on  the  ground  that  the  laU 
concluded  at  Mechlin,  in  the  names  ter  had  transcended   his  poweia. 
ofFerdinand,  the  king  of  England,  (Herbert,   Life   of  Henr^  YIH., 
the  emperor,  and  the  pope.     (Ry-  p.  29.)    The  Spanish  writers  are 
mer,  Fcedera,  tom.  ziii.  pp.  354-  silent.    His  assertion  derives  some 
858.)    The  Castilian  envoy,  Don  probability  from  the  tenor  of  one  of 
Luis  Carroz,  was  not  present  at  the  articles,  which  provides,  that 
Mechlin,  but  it  was  ratified  and  in  case  he  refuses  to  confirm  the 
solemnly  sworn  to  by  him,  on  be-  treaty,  it  shall  still  be  binding  be- 
half of  his  sovereign,  in  London,  tween  England  and  the  emperor; 
April  18th.     (Ibid.,  tom.  xiii.  p.  language  which,  as  it  anticipates, 
363.)   By  this  treaty,  Spain  agreed  may  seem  to  authorize,  such  a  con 
to  attack  France  in  Guienne,  while  tingen<^. 
the  other  powers  were  to  cooperate  Public  treaties  hayCi  for  obviooi 
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Ferdinand  availed  himself  of  the  interval  of  re-  cbafisr 

pose,  now  secured,   to  settle  his  new  conquests.  

He  had  transferred  his  residence  first  to  Burgos,  wtuMnia 
and  afterwards  to  Logroiio,  that  he  might  be  near 
the  theatre  of  operations.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
raising  reinforcements  and  supplies,  and  expressed 
his  intention  at  one  time,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
clining state  of  his  health,  to  take  the  command  in 
person.  He  showed  his  usual  sagacity  in  various 
regulations  for  improving  the  police,  healing  the 
domestic  feuds,  —  as  fatal  to  Navarre  as  the  arms 
of  its  enemies,  —  and  confirming  and  extending  its 
municipal  privileges  and  immunities,  so  as  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  bis  new  subjects.  ^ 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1613,  the  estates  of  Na-  ^^"^ 
varre  took  the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance  to  King 
Ferdinand.'^  On  the  15th  of  June,  1515,  the  i6i6. 
Catholic  monarch  by  a  solemn  act  in  cortes,  held 
at  Burgos,  incorporated  his  new  conquests  into  the 
kingdom  of  Castile.'^  The  event  excited  some 
surprise,  considering  his  more  intimate  relations 
with  Aragon.     But  it  was  to  the  arms  of  Castile, 

TeasonBy  been   generally  reoeived  ra,  torn.  y.  lib.  35,  cap.  16.  —  Zu- 

as  the  surest   basis  for    history,  rita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  10,  cap. 

One  might  well  doubt  this,  who  13,  36,  43.  —  Carbajal,    Anales, 

attempts  to  reconcile  the  multifa-  MS.,  alio  1513. 
rious  discrepances  and  coutradio-       ^Hist.  duRoyaamedeNayane, 

tions  in  those  of  the  period  under  pp.  629,  630.  —  Alesoo,  Annales 

review.    The  yienoe  of  diplomacy,  de  Navarra,  torn.  v.  lib.  35,  cap. 

as  then  practLsed,  was  a  mere  game  16.  —  Garibay,  Compendio,  torn, 

of  finesse  and  falsehood,  in  which  iii.  lib.  30,  cap.  1. 
the  more  solemn  the  protestations       ^  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib. 

of  the  parties,  the  more  ground  for  10,  cap.  93. —  Carbajal,  Anales, 

distrusting  their  sincerity.  MS.,  aiio  1515. — GraritMiy,  Com- 

U  r%rta  del  Rey  a  Don  Diego  pendio,  tom.  iii.  lib.  30,  cap.  1.— 

Deza,  Not.  12th,  1512,  apud  Ber-  Aieson,  Annales  de  Navarra,  tom. 

naldea,  Reyes  Cat61ioos,  MS. ,  cap.  v.  lib.  35,  cap.  7. — Sandoval,  Ifist 

236.  —  Aieson,  Annales  de  Narar-  del  liknp.  Carlos  Y.,  tom.  i.  p.  96. 
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PAET     that  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  cooqoest ;  and 

'- —  it  was  on  her  superior  wealth  and  resources,  that  he 

relied  for  maintaining  it.  With  this  was  combined 
the  politic  consideration,  that  the  Navarrese,  natural- 
ly turbulent  and  factious,  would  be  held  more  eaa- 
ly  in  subordination  when  associated  with  Castile, 
than  with  Aragon,  where  the  spirit  of  independence 
was  higher,  and  often  manifested  itself  in  such  bold 
assertion  of  popular  rights,  as  falls  most  unwelcome 
on  a  royal  ear.  To  all  this  must  be  added  the 
despair  of  issue  by  his  present  marriage,  which  had 
much  abated  his  personal  interest  in  enlarging  the 
extent  of  his  patrimonial  dcunains* 
^£«.  Foreign  writers  characterize  the  conquest  of  Na- 
varre as  a  bold,  unblushing  usurpation,  rendered 
more  odious  by  the  mask  of  religious  hypocrisy. 
The  national  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  em- 
ployed their  pens  industriously  to  vindicate  it; 
some  endeavouring  to  rake  a  good  claim  for  Castile 
out  of  its  ancient  union  with  Navarre,  almost  as 
ancient,  indeed,  as  the  Moorish  conquest.  Others 
resort  to  considerations  of  expediency,  relying  on 
the  mutual  benefits  of  the  connexion  to  both  king- 
doms ;  arguments,  which  prove  little  else  than  the 
weakness  of  the  cause,**  All  lay  more  or  less 
stress  on  the  celebrated  bull  of  Julius  the  Second, 

SB  The  honest  canon  Salazar  de  seem  etrange,   that  a   Cknetiaa 

Mendoza,  (takings  the  hint  from  ahould  look  for  authority  io  the 

Lebrija,  indeed,)    finds  abundant  practices  of  the  race  he  so  aocii 

wanaat  for  Ferdinand 's  treatment  abominates,  instead  of  the  inspind 

of  Navarre  in  the  hard  measore  precepts  of  the  Foander  of  his  tbIh 

dealt  by  the  Israelites  of  old  to  the  ffion !  But  in  tmth  yonr  thoroogli- 

people  of  Ephron,  and  to  Sibon,  bred  casuist  ie  apt  te  be  very  little 

Idag  of  the  A  monies,   f  Monarqnia,  of  a  Chiistiaa. 
lom.  i.  lib.  3,  cap.  6.)    It  ought 
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€i  Febniary  18th,  1512,  by  which  he  excommuni-  cauw 
cated  the  sovereigns  of  Navarre,  as  heretics,  schis-  - 
matics,  and  enemies  of  the  church,  releasing  their 
sul^ects  from  their  allegiance,  laying  their  domin- 
ions under  an  interdict,  and  delivering  them  over  to 
any  who  should  take,  or  had  already  taken,  pos- 
session of  them.*^  Most,  indeed,  are  content  to 
rest  on  this,  as  the  true  basis  and  original  ground 
of  the  conquest.  The  total  silence  of  the  Catholic 
king  respecting  this  document,  before  the  invasion, 
and  the  omission  of  the  national  historians  since  to 
produce  it,  have  caused  much  skepticism  as  to  its 
existence.  And,  although  its  recent  publication 
puts  this  beyond  doubt,  the  instrument  contains,  in 
my  judgment,  strong  internal  evidence  for  distrust- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  date  affixed  to  it,  which 
should  have  been  posterior  to  the  invasion ;  a  cir- 
cumstance materially  afiecting  the  argument ;  and 
which  makes  the  papal  sentence,  not  the  original 
basis  of  the  war,  but  only  a  sanction  subsequently 
obtained  to  cover  its  injustice,  and  authorize  retain- 
ing the  fruits  of  it." 


S7  See  the  original  ball  of  JulitiB  did  YaleneiBii  edition  of  MariaiM, 
n.  ai>nd  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Empana,  contains  in  the  Appendix  the  ft- 
torn.  ix.  Apend.  no.  3,  ed.  Valen-  moos  ballof  Jnlineil.ofFeb.  18th, 
cia,  1796.  —  "Joannem  et  Cathari-  1513,  the  original  of  which  is  to  be 
nam,"  says  the  bull,  in  the  nsaal  foand  in  the  roydl  archivee  of  Bar- 
conciliatory  style  of  the  Vatican,  celona.    The  editor,  Don  Franel»> 
"  perditionis  mice,  —  ezoommuni-  oo  Ortiz  y  Sanz,  has  accompanied 
catos,   anathemizatos,  maledictos,  it  with  an  elaborate  disqaisition,  in 
Ktemi   Bupplidi  leos,'*  &c.  &c.  which  he  makes  the  apostolic  sen 
**  Our   armies   swore   terribly  in  tence  the  great  snthority  for  the 
Tiaoders,  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  —  conquest.  It  was  a  ffreat  triomph 
but  nothing  to  thu.     For  my  own  undoubtedly,  to  be  able  to  prodot 
part  I  could  not  have  a  heart  to  the  document,  to  which  the  Snen^ 
curse  my  dog  so."  ish  historians  had  been  so  lon^ 

^  The  ninth  Tolume  of  the  splen-  challenged  in  vain  by  foreign  wn> 
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PAET  But,  whatever  authority  such  a  sanction  maj  have 
had  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  will  find  little  re- 
spect in  the  present,  at  least  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  only  way,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion can  be  fairly  tried,  must  be  by  those  maxims 
of  public  law  universally  recognised  as  settling  the 
intercourse  of  civilized  nations ;  a  science,  indeedf 
imperfectly  developed  at  that  time,  but  in  its  gener 
ral  principles  the  same  as  now,  founded,  as  these 
are,  on  the  immutable  basis  of  morality  and  justice. 
Eiciktorpfli.  We  must  go  back  a  step  beyond  the  war,  to  the 
proximate  cause  of  it.  This  was  Ferdinand's  de- 
mand of  a  free  passage  for  his  troops  through  Na- 
varre.    The  demand  was  perfectly  fair,   and  in 


ten,  and  the  ezistenoe  of  which  being  diiected  against  all  nations 

might  well  be  donbted,  since  no  whaterer,  engag«i  in  alliance  with 

record  of  it  appears  on  the  papal  France  against  the  chnrch.     The 

register.    (Abarca,  Reyes  de  Ara-  sovereigns  of  NaYarre  are  not  even 

fon,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  31.)  mentioned,  nor  the  nation  itself, 
^aris  de  Grassis,  maUre  des  cbrtmo-  any  farther  than  to  warn  it  of  the 
nie$  of  the  chapel  of  Julias  II.  and  imminent  danger  in  which  it  stood 
Leo  X.,  makes  no  mention  of  of  falling  into  the  schism.  Now  it 
ball  or  excommanication,  although  is  obfioas,  that  this  second  ball,  so 
▼ery  exact  and  particular  in  reportr  general  in  its  import,  would  have 
ing  such  facts.  (Br^uigny,  Man-  been  entirely  superflooos  in  refei^ 
ascrits  de  la  Biblioth^ue  du  Roy,  ence  to  Navarre,  after  the  publi- 
tom.ii.p.670.)  There  is  no  reason  cation  of  the  first;  while,  on  the 
that  I  know  for  doabtinp;  the  genu-  other  hand,  nothing  could  be  more 
ineness  of  the  present  instrumeat.  natural  than  that  these  general 
There  are  conclusiTe  reasons  to  menaces  and  warnings,  having 
my  mind,  however,  for  rejecting  proved  ineffectual,  should  be  fof 
its  date,  and  assigning  it  to  some  lowed  by  the  particular  sentence 
time  posterior  to  the  conquest.  of  excommunication  contained  in 
1st.  The  bull  denounces  John  thebuUofFebruary.  —  3d.  In  fact, 
and  Catharine  as  having  openly  the  bull  of  February  makes  repeat- 
joined  themselves  to  Louis  XII.,  ed  allusion  to  a  former  one,  in  sack 
and  borne  arms  with  him  against  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
England,  Spain,  and  the  church ;  the  bull  of  July  2 1st  is  intended ; 
a  diarge  for  which  there  was  no  since  not  only  the  sentiments,  bat 
pretence  till  five  months  later. —  the  very  form  of  expression  are  per- 
Sd.  With  this  bull  the  editor  has  fectly  coincident  in  both  for  whole 
given  another,  dated  Rome,  July  sentences  together.  — 4th.  Ferdi- 
Slst,  1512,  noticed  by  Peter  Mar-  nand  makes  no  mention  of  the  pa* 
tjr.  (Opus  Epist.,  epist.  497.)  pal  excommunication,  either  in  his 
This  latter  is  general  in  its  import,  private  correspondence,  where  he 
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ordinary  cases  would  doubtless  have  been  granted  chaftee 
by  a  neutral  nation.  But  that  nation  must,  after  "™' 
all,  be  the  only  judge  of  its  propriety,  and  Navarre 
may  find  a  justification  for  her  refusal  on  these 
grounds.  First,  that,  in  her  weak  and  defence- 
less state,  it  was  attended  with  danger  to  herself. 
Secondly,  that,  as  by  a  previous  and  existing  treaty 
with  Spain,  the  validity  of  which  was  recognised 
in  her  new  one  of  July  17th  with  France,  she  had 
agreed  to  refuse  the  right  of  passage  to  the  latter 
nation,  she  consequently  could  not  grant  it  to  Spain 
without  a  viols^tion  of  her  neutrality.^  Thirdly, 
that  the  demand  of  a  passage,  however  just  in  it- 
self, was  coupled  with  another,  the  surrender  of 
the  fortresses,  which  must  compromise  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom. '^ 

discoBses  the  ^oands  of  the  war,  der  which  he  lay  himself,  and  at 
or  in  his  manifesto  to  the  Navar-  the  same  time  secure  what  might 
reae,  where  it  would  have  served  be  deemed  a  sufficient  warrant  for 
his  purpose  quite  as  efiectually  as  retaining  his  acquisitions, 
his  arms.  I  say  nothing  of  the  ReaL3r8  in  general  may  think 
negative  evidence  afibrded  by  the  more  time  has  been  spent  on  the 
silence  of  contemporary  writers,  as  discussion  than  it  is  worth.  But 
Lebrija,  Cari)ajal,  Bernaldez,  and  the  important  light,  in  which  it  is 
Mart]rr,  who,  while  they  allude  viewed  by  those  who  entertain 
to  a  sentence  of  excommunication  more  deference  for  a  papal  decree, 
paraed  in  the  oonsistorv,  or  to  the  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  length 
publication  of  the  bull  of  July,  and  number  of  disquiaiUons  on  it, 
give  no  intimation  of  the  existence  down  to  the  present  century. 
of  that  of  February ;  a  silence  ^  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique, 
altogether  inexplicable.  The  in-  torn.  iv.  part.  1,  no.  69. 
ierence  from  all  this  is,  that  the  ^  According  to  Gralindez  de  Car- 
date  of  the  buU  of  February  18th,  bajal,  only  three  fortresses  were 
1513,  is  erroneous ;  that  it  should  originally  demanded  by  Ferdinand, 
be  placed  at  some  period  posterior  (Anales,  MS.,  auo  1512.)  He 
to  the  conquest,  and  consequently  may  have  confounded  the  nom- 
ooald  not  have  served  as  the  ^vnd  her  with  that  said  to  have  been 
of  it ;  but  was  probably  obtained  at  finally  conceded  by  the  king  of  Na- 
the  instance  of  the  Catholic  king,  in  varre ;  a  concession ,  however,  which 
order,  by  the  odium  which  it  threw  amounted  to  little,  since  it  excluded 
on  the  sovereigns  of  Navarre,  as  by  name  two  of  the  most  import 
excommunicate,  to  remove  that  on-  tant  places  required,  and  the  sin- 
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PAiKt         But  although,  for  these  reasons,  the  sovereigns 

'- —  of  Navarre  Were  wari^nted  in  refusiug  Ferdinand's 

afKmTam.  fequest,  they  were  not  therefore  authorized  to  de- 
clajre  war  against  him,  which  thejr  virtually  did  by 
entering  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  his  enemy 
Louis  the.  Twelfth,  and  by  pledging  themselves  to 
make  war  on  the  English  and  their  confederates ; 
an  article  pointedly  directed  at  the  Catholic  king. 
itMtkflriaH  True,  indeed,  the  treaty  of  Blois  had  not  re- 
ceived the  ratification  of  the  Navarrese  sovereigns ; 
but  it  was  executed  by  their  plenipotentiaries  duly 
authorized;  and,  considering  the  intimate  iater- 
coufse  between  the  two  nations.  Was  undoubtedly 
made  with  their  full  knowledge  and  concurrence. 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected,  that  King  Ferdinand,  when  an  accident 
had  put  him  in  possession  of  the  result  of  these 
negotiations,  should  wait  for  a  fofmal  declaration 
of  hostilities,  and  thus  deprive  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  anticipatiqg  the  blow  of  his  enemy. 
flrH^Sr^  ^^^  ^S^^  ^^  making  war  would  seem  to  include 
that  of  disposing  of  its  fruits ;  subject,  however,  to 
those  principles  of  natural  equity,  which  should 
regulate  every  action,  whether  of  a  public  or  pri- 
vate nature.  No  principle  can  be  clearer,  for  ex- 
ample, than  that  the  penalty  should  be  proporrioned 
to  the  offence.  Now  that  inflicted  on  the  sove- 
reigns of  Navarre,  which  went  so  far  as  to  dispos- 
sess them  of  their  crown,  and  annihilate  the  politi- 

oerity  of  which  may  well  be  doabt^  with  France  had  been  sdjuatad. 
ed,  if,  as  it  would  seem,  it  was  not  See  Zurita,  Anales,  hb.  10,  cap.  7. 
made  till  after   the   negotiations 
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c^i^'^zisteDce  of  their  kingdo^i  was  such  as  nothing  oBjorm 
Init  extraordinary  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  - 
conquered  nation^  or  the  self-preservation  of  the 
Yictprsi  cwld  justify.  As  neither  of  these  contin- 
gencies  existed  in  the  present  case,  Ferdinand's 
condluct  n^ist  be  regarded  as  a  Ibgrant  example  of 
the  abuse  of  the  rights  of  conquest.  We  have 
been  but  too  familiari  indeed,  with  similar  acts  of 
political  injustice,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale,  ia 
the  present  civilized  age.  But,  although  the  num- 
ber and  splendor  of  the  precedents  ipajr  blunt  our 
sensibility  to  the  atrocity  of  the  act,  they  cant 
niever  constitijite  a  legitimate  warrant  for  its  pet'-^ 
p^tration. 

While  thus  freely  condemning  Ferdinand's  coa- 
duct  in  this  transaction,  I  ca^ngt  go  along  with, 
those,  who,  having  inspected  the  subject  less  min^teip 
ly,  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  resolt  of  a  QQ0I9, 
premeditated  policy,,  froq^  the  QUtset;*  The  proppr 
sitions  originally  made  by  him  to  Navanre  appev. 
to  have  been  conceived  in  perfect  giK)d  fyiti^  Th^. 
requisition  of  th/$.  fortr,e6ses,  impu4enj(  a^  it  jm^ 
seem,  was  nothing  more  than  had  been  before 
made  in  Isabella's  time,  wheq  i^  had  bee?  granted^ 
and  the  security  subsequently  restored,  as  soon  a» 
the  emergency  had  passed  away.'^  The  alterna- 
tive proposed^  of  entering  into  the  Holy  League, 
presented  many  points  of  view  so  favorable  to 
H^^rarre,  that  Ferdinand^  ignprant,  as  he  then  was, 
of  th^  precise  footing  on  which  she  stood  with 

SI  AletODy  Annalas  da  Nanun,  torn.  v.  lib.  86,c»p.  l,3«  —  GwibftVt 
CompendMS  lom,  iii.  lib.  SO,  c»p.  13. 
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PART  France,  might  have  seen  no  improbability  in  her 
closing  with  it.  Had  either  alternative  been  em- 
braced, there  would  have  been  no  pretext  for  the 
invasion.  Even  when  hostilities  had  been  precip- 
itated by  the  impolitic  conduct  of  Navarre,  Ferdi- 
nand (to  judge,  not  from  his  public  manifestoes 
only,  but  from  his  private  correspondence)  would 
seem  to  have  at  first  contemplated  holding  the 
country,  only  till  the  close  of  his  French  expedi- 
tion." But  the  facility  of  retaining  these  con- 
quests, when  once  acquired,  was  too  strong  a  temp- 
tation. It  was  easy  to  find  ^ome  plausible  pretext 
to  justify  it,  and  obtain  such  a  sanction  from  the 
highest  authority,  as  should  veil  the  injustice  of  the 
transaction  from  the  world,  —  and  from  his  own 
eyes.  And  that  these  were  blinded  is  but  too  true, 
if,  as  an  Aragonese  historian  declares,  he  could  re- 
mark on  his  death-bed,  "that,  independently  of 
the  conquest  having  been  undertaken  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  for  the  extirpatioii 
of  the  schism,  he  felt  his  conscience  as  easy  in 
keeping  it,  as  in  keeping  his  crown  of  Aragon.'"* 

»  See  Einff  Fezdinand's  letter,  ja,  Be  Bello  NawwDii,  lib.  1, 

July  90th,  ana  his  maiiiieeto,  July  cap.  7. 

SOth,  151S,  apad  Betnaldes,  ReTee  v  Abtioa.  Reyei  de  Axagon 

Cat61]oo6,  Ms.,  cap.  S35. — Lebii-  torn.  ii.  rey  90,  cap.  91. 


▲■iboritiaa        I  have  made  nee  of  three  author-  1506.  Sro.  This  anonjiMNii  woik, 

{^^J'^nL    ^^^  ezdnahrely  deroted  to  Na-  from  the  pea  of  one  of  Henry  lY.'c 

vm.  varre,   in   the    present    History,  secretaries,  is  little  else  than    a 

1.   **  L'Histoire  da  Royaame  de  meagre  compOation  of  fads,  and 

Navarre,  par  an  des  Secretaires  these  deeply  colored  hj  the  nation- 

Interprettes  de  sa  Maiest^."  Paris,  al  prejudices  of  the  wxittr.    It  d»> 
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nres  some  valoe  from  this  droam-  has  made  his  book  indispenBable  to    cHAPim 

stance,  however,  in  the  oontraat  it  the  student  of  this  portion  of  its      xxili. 

aflfords  to  the  Spanish  Torsion  of  the  history.    The  fourth  and  fifth  are  ' — 

same  transactions.    9.  A  tract  en-  the  oontinuation  of  his  work  by 

titled  "  .£lii  Antonii  Nebrissensis  Francisco  de  Aleson,  a  Jesuit  who 

de  Bello  Navariensi  Libri  Dno."  succeeded  Moret  as  historiographer 

It  corers  less  than  thirty  pages  fb-  of  Navarre.  The  two  last  volumes 

lio,  and  is  chiefly  oocnpied,  as  the  are  devoted  to  inrestigations  illus- 

title   imports,   with   the  military  trating  the  antiquities  of  Navarre, 

eTents  of  the  conquest  by  the  duke  from  the  pen  of  Moret,  and  are 

of  Alva.    It  was  originally  incor-  usually  puoUshed  separatelv  from 

porated  in  the  volume  containing  his  ^at  historic  work.    Aleson's 

Its  learned   author's  version,    or  contmnation,  extending  from  1350 

rather    paraphrase    of    Pu^gar's  to  1537,  ia  a  production  of  consid- 

Chronicle,  with  some  other  mat^  erable  merit.    It  shows  extensive 

ters ;  and  first  appeared  firom  the  research  on  the  part  of  its  author, 

press   of   the    younger    Lebrija,  who,  however,  has  not  always  con- 

**  apud  indytam  Ghranatam,  1545."  fined  himself  to  the  most  authentic 

3.  But  the  great  work  illustrating  and  accredited  sources  of  informa- 

tlie   history  of  Navarre    is    the  tion.    Hisreferences  exhibit  a  sin- 

**  Annales  del  Reyno  "  ;  of  which  gular  medley  of  original  contem- 

the  best  edition  is  that  in  seven  vol-  porary  dooumentB,  and  apocryphal 

nmes,  folio,  from  the  press  of  Iba-  authorities  of  a  very  recent  date. 

iics,  Pamplona,   1766.    Its  typo-  Though  a  Navaiieee.  he  has  writ* 

^Taphical  execution  would  be  cred-  ten  with  the  impartiality  of  one,  in 

itable  to  any  country.    The  three  whom  local  prejudices  were  extin- 

fixst  Tolumes  were  written  by  Mo-  guished  in  the  more  comprehensive 

ret,  whose  profound  aoauaintance  national  fillings  of  a  Spaniard. 

widi  the  antiquities  of  nis  nation 
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CHAPTER  XXIV, 

I»ATH  OF  GONSALVO  DE  OOBDOVA.  ^  ILLNESS  AND  DEATH  OS 

FERDINAI«D.— HIS  CHARACTER. 

1613— 1616. 


GombIvo  (uderad  to  Italy. -^^^QraflralEBthuiaHi.*^  The  King'ilNi 
trost.  —  OoDsalro  In  Betiijenient.  ^  DeeHne  of  hit  Health.  —  St 
]?eatli»aod  noble  Character.  ^Feidinuid's  IllneaB.  — It  incre— eai 
*^JBe  di«i»  —Hie  Chanotar.  -^  A  Coabiaet  to  InheUa.  ^The  Ji4r 
ment  of  his  Gontempoiatiee. 

PART         Notwithstanding  the  good  order  which  Eaiig 
■  Ferdinand  maintained  in  Castile  by  his  energetic 

£Sir  conduct,  as  well  as  by  his  policy  of  diverting  the 
effervescing  spirits  of  the  nation  to  foreign  enter- 
prise, he  still  experienced  annoyance  from  various 
causes.  Among  these  were  Maximilian's  preten- 
sions to  the  regency,  as  paternal  grandfather  of  the 
heir  apparent.  The  emperor,  indeed,  had  more 
than  once  threatened  to  assert  his  preposterous 
claims  to  Castile  in  person ;  and,  although  this  Quix- 
otic monarch,  who  had  been  tilting  against  wind- 
mills all  his  life,  failed  to  excite  any  powerful  sen- 
sation, either  by  his  threats  or  his  promises,  it  fur- 
nished a  plausible  pretext  for  keeping  alive  a  fac- 
tion hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Catfacdic  king. 


.  < 
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In  the  wiirte?  of  1609  an  arrangement  was  made  cR*mB 
with  the  emperor,  through  the  mediation  of  Louis     "°^' 
the  Twelfth,  by  which  he  finallj  relinquished  his 
pretensioBS  to  the  regency  of  Castile,  in  consider^ 
ation  of  the  aid  of  three  hundred  lances,  and  the 
transfer  to  him  of  the  fifi^  thousand  ducats«  which 
Ferdinand  was  to  receire  from  Pisa.^    No  bribe 
was  too  pahiy  for  a  prince,  whose  means  were  as 
narrow,  as  his  projects  were  vast  and  chimerical. 
Even  after  this  pacification,  the  Austrian  party  eon- 
trived  to  disquiet  the  king,  by  maintaining  the  . 

archduke  Charles's  pretensions  to  the  government 
in  the  name  of  his  unfortunate  mother;  until  at 
length,  the  Spanish  monarch  came  to  ratertain  not 
merely  distrust,  but  positive  aversion  for  his  grand- 
son ;  while  the  ktter,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  was 

■ 

taught  to  regard  Ferditiand  as  one,  who  excluded 
him  from  his  rightful  inheritance  by  a  most  flagmnt 
act  of  usurpation.' 

Ferdinand's  suspicious  temper  found  odier  grounds 
for  uneasiness,  where  there  was  less  warrant  for  it,  '^ 
in  his  jealousy  of  his  illustrious  sulgect  Cronssdvo 
de  Cordova.  This  was  particulariy  the  case,  when 
circumstances  had  disclosed  the  full  extent  of  that 
general's  popularity.  After  the  defeat  of  Ravenna, 
the  pope  and  the  other  allies  of  Ferdinand  urged 
him  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  send  the  Great 
Captain  into  Italy,  as  the  only  man  capable  of 

checking  the  French  arms,  and  restoring  the  for- 

* 

^  Mariana,  Hiat.  de  ^ptna,  *  Zarita,AnB]e8,tom.  Ti.tib.  |0, 
torn.  ii.  Ub.  89,  cap.  91.  —  Zarita,  cap.  55,  69. — Peter  Martyr,  0|piM 
Aoales,  torn.  ▼!.  lib.  8,  cap.  45, 47.    Epiat.,  epiat.  531. 
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PART     tuaes  of  the  league.    The  king,  tremUiiig  for  the 
"•      immediate  safety  of  hi*  own  dominions,  gave  a  re- 
*  ^^ '    luctant  assent,  and  CMrdered  Gonsalvo  to  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  take  command  of  an  army  to 
be  instantly  raised  for  Italy. ' 
oenaHji  Thcse  tidings  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by 

the  Castilians.  Men  of  every  rank  pressed  forward 
to  serve  under  a  chief,  whose  service  was  itself 
sufficient  passport  to  fame.  "  It  actually  seemed," 
says  Martyr,  "  as  if  Sjf^ain  were  to  be  drained  of  all 
her  noble  and  generous  blood.  Nothing  appeared 
impossiblcf  or  even  difficult  under  such  a  leader. 
Hardty  a  cavalier  in  the  land,  but  would  have 
thought  it  a  reproach  to  remain  behind.  Truly 
marvellous,"  he  adds,  ^^  is  the  authority  which  he 
has  acquired  over  all  orders  of  men !  "  ^ 

Such  was  the  zeal  with  which  men  enlisted  un- 
der his  banner,  that  great  difficulty  was  found  in 
completing  the  necessary  levies  for  Navarre,  then 
menaced  by  the  French.  The  king,  alarmed  at 
this,  and  relieved  from  apprehensions  of  immediate 
datoger  to  Naples,  by  subsequent  advices  from  that 
country,  sent  orders  greatly  reducing  the  number 
of  forces  to  be  raised..  But  this  had  little  e&ct, 
9inoe  every  man,  who  had  the  means,  preferred  act- 
lAg  as  a  volimteer  under  the  Great  Captain  to  any 
other  service,  however  gainful;  and  many  a  poor 
was  there,  who  expended  his  little  all,  or 


S  Peter  Mutyr,  Opus  Epist.,  GioTio,  Vita  Magni-GoiMhi.  UU 

Sst.  486.  —  Chi6nica  del  Gnm  3,p.S88. 

pitan,  lib.  3,  cap.  7.  —  Zurita,  *  Opus  Epiat.,  episf.  487.-Piil- 

AnaleB,  torn.  Ti.  Ub.  10,  cap.  S.  —  gar,  Samario,  pw  SOI. 
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incurred  a  heavy  debt,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  ooaptbe 
field  in  a  style  becoming  the  cliiyalry  of  Spain.  ^"^' 

Ferdinand's  former  distrust  of  his  general  was  g^^ 
now  augmented  tenfold  by  this  evidence  of  his  un* 
bounded  popularity.  He  saw  in  imagination  much 
mOTe  danger  to  Naples  from  such  a  subject,  than 
from  any  enemy,  however  formidable.  He  had  re- 
ceived intelligence,  moreover,  that  the  French  were 
in  fiill  retreat  towards  the  north.  He  hesitated  no 
longer,  but  sent  instructions  to  the  Great  Captain  i5id. 
at  Cordova,  to  ^isband  his  levies,  as  the  expedition 
would  be  postponed  till  after  the  present  winter ; 
at  the  same  time  inviting  such  as  chose  to  enlist  in 
the  service  of  Navarre. ' 

These  tidings  were  received  with  indignant  feel- 
ings by  the  whole  army.  The  officers  refiisedi 
nearly  to  a  man,  to  engage  in  the  proposed  ser- 
vice. Gonsalvo,  who  understood  the  motives  of 
this  change  in  the  royal  purpose,  was  deeply  sensi- 
ble to  what  he  regarded  as  a  personal  affiront.  He, 
however,  enjoined  on  his  troops  implicit  obedience 
to  the  king's  commands.  Before  dismissing  them^ 
as  he  knew  that  many  had  been  drawn  into  expen- 
sive preparations  far  beyond  their  means,  he  dis- 
tributed largesses  among  them,  amounting  to  the 
immense  sum,  if  we  may  credit  his  biographers,  of 
one  hundred  thousand  ducats.  ^^  Never  stint  your 
hand,"  said  he  to  his  steward,  who  remonstrated  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  donative ;  <^  there  is  no  mode 

B  GHoTio,  Vita  Magni  Gonsahi,  Vita  di  Carlo  Y.,  fol.  38.^  Peter 
lib.  3,  p.  389. — ChT6iiifiade]  Gna  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.,  epiat.  408 — 
Cepitas«  Ub.  3,  cap.  7,  8.  —  UUoa,    Palgar,  Samarioy  p.  901. 
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norr     of  enjojing  one^s  property,  like  giving  it  swsy.' 
"•       He  tlieB  wrote  a  letter  to  the  kiBgy  in  which  he 


kildrM. 


gave  free  vent  ^  his  indignation,  bitterlj  oomplain- 
ing  of  the  nngenerom  reqnital  of  hla  aernoes,  and 
asking  l^ve  to  retire  to  his  duohj  of  Tevranova  in 
Naples,  sinee  he  eeirid  be  no  limger  oseAd  in  Spain. 
This  request  was  net  calcnlated  to  lull  Ferdinand^ 
suspicions.  He  Answered,  however,  ^  in  the  soft 
and  pleasant  style,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
assume,'^  says  Znrita ;  and,  after  specifying  his  no* 
tives  for  relinquiriili^,  however  rehictanlly,  the 
expedition,  he  recommended  Oonsalvots  return  to 
Loja,  at  least  uilliF  som^  more  definite  arrangement 
could  be  made  respecting  the  aftirs  of  Italy. 
2;;;^  Thus  condemned  to  his  former  seclusion,  the 
'^'*^**  Ghreat  Captain  resumed  his  late  habits  of  Kfe,  freely 
opening  his  mansion  to  persons  of  merit,  interesting 
himself  in  plans  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
his  tenantry  and  neighbows,  and  in  diis  guiet  way 
winning  a  more  wnquestionaMe  tide  to  human  grati- 
tude than  when  piling  up  the  blood-stained  trophies 
of  victory.  Alas  for  humani^,  diat  it  should  have 
deemed  otherwise !  * 
J^iJ^  Another  circumstance,  vi4iich  disqoieted  the  Cath- 
olic king,  was  the  failure  of  issue  by  his  present 
wife.  The  natural  desire  of  oflspring  was  further 
stfanqlMed  by  hatred  of  the  hone  of  Austria^  which 
de  him  eager  to  abridge  die  am|de  inherhanee 


*  Maiiaoft,  Hist.  ddEspana,  torn.  ▼!.  Kb.  10,  eap.  9S.  — Qiiintaiia» 

fi.  likao,  e»p.  U.^GioTio,  VitsB  firoaiioles  Olebm,  torn.  i.  pp. 

BlQBt.  Tirorom,  pp.  890,  901. —  328-339.  —  Abarca,    Rejca   oa 

Chrteka  del  Gran  Capitan,  Kb.  3,  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  rey  30,  eap.  90.— 

eap.  7, 8, 9. — Zorita,  AnaloB,  torn.  Polgar,  Samaiio,  pp.  901-SOa 
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about  to  descend  on  his  grandson  Charles*  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  it  reflects  little  credit  <m  his  heart 
or  his  understanding)  that  be  should  have  been  so 
readj  to  sacrifice  to  personal  resentment  those  noble 
plans  for  the  consdidation  of  the  monarchji  which 
had  so  worthily  occupied  the  attention  both  of  him* 
self  and  of  Isabella,  in  his  e^rl/  life*.  His  wishes 
had  nearly  been  realized.  Queen  Germaane  was 
delivered  of  a  son^  March  Sd,  1609.  Pro?idenoe^ 
however,  as  if  unwilling  to  defeat  the  glorious  con** 
summation  of  the  union  of  the  Spanish  kingdooui, 
80  long  desired  and  nearly  achieved,  permitted  tlui 
infant  to  live  only  a  few  hours.  ^ 

Ferdinand  repined  at  the  blessing  denied  him,  gj^^ 
now  more  than  ever.  In  order  to  invigorate  his 
constitution,  he  resorted  to  artificial  means**  The 
medicines  which  he  took  had  the  opposite  e&cC^ 
At  least  from  this  time,  the  spring  of  1613,  he  was  ^^^• 
afflicted  with  infirmities  before  unknowu  to  him« 
Instead  of  his  habitual  equanimity  and  cbeerfulnessf 
he  became  impatient,  irritaUe,  and  frequently  a 
prey  to  morbid  melancholy.  He  lost  all  relish  for 
business,  and  even  for  amusements,  except  field 
sports,  to  which  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
time.  The  fever  which  consumed  him  made  him 
impatient  of  long  residence  in  any  one  place,  and 
during  these  last  years  of  his  life  the  court  was  in 

7  Cjurbml,  Anales,  MS.,  aSo  ettrioasprecinon  by  Martyr,-*  whs 

1609.  —  Zuiita,  Analesy  torn.  tI.  is  much  too  praoiae*  iadeedt  f>r  oar 

lib.  10,  cap.  S5.  P«S^» — aa  to  leave  little  doobc  of 

S  Tbey  aM  detailed  with  aooh  the  ftot.    Opua  Epiat.,  epiat.  0S1. 
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PABT     perpetual  migration.     The  unhappy  monarch,  alas  * 

'■ —  could  not  fly  from  disease,  or  from  himself.* 

1515.  In  the  summer  of  1515,  he  was  found  one  night 
by  his  attendants  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from 
which  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  him.  He  exhibited 
flashes  of  his  former  energy  after  this,  however. 
On  one  occasion  he  made  a  journey  to  Aragon,  in 
order  to  preside  at  the  deliberations  of  the  cortes, 
and  enforce  the  grant  of  supplies,  to  which  the 
nobles,  from  selfish  consitierations,  made  resistance. 
The  king  failed,  indeed,  to  bend  their  intractable 
tempers,  but  he  displayed  on  the  occasion  all  his 
wonted  address  and  resolution.  ^^ 

On  his  return  to  Castile,  which,  perhaps  from  the 
greater  refinement  and  deference  of  the  people, 
teems  to  have  been  always  a  more  agreeable  resi- 
dence to  him  than  his  own  kingdom  of  Aragon,  he 
received  intelligence  very  vexatious,  in  the  irritable 
state  of  his  mind.  He  learned,  that  the  Great  Cap- 
tain was  preparing  to  embark  for  Flanders,  with  his 
firiend  the  count  of  Ure&a,  the  marquis  of  Priego  bis 
nephew,  and  his  future  son-in-law,  the  count  of  Ca- 
bra.      Some  surmised,  that  Gonsalvo  designed  to 


9  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  ano  senilis   etaa;   secundum   namqoe 

1513|  el  seq.  —  L.  Mwioeo,  Coese  agit  et  sexagesimum  aanom :  uxor, 

Memorables,  fol.   188.. —  Gomea,  quam  a  latere  nunqaam  abigit :  et 

De  Rebus  Gestia,  fbl.  146.  -^  Sao-  Teoatua  oceloque  tiTendi  cnpiditaa, 

do?a].  Hist,  del  Emp.  Carlos  V.,  qu«  ilium  in  sylTis  detinet,  ultra 

torn.  i.  p.  97.  quam  in  juvenili  ctate«  citim  sain- 

"Non  idem  eat  yultua,''  saya  tern,*  ha  easet."     Opna  EpiaL, 

Peter  Kartyr  of  the  king,  in  a  let-  epiat.  589. 

m  dated  in  October,  IfflS,  ••  non  ^  Znrita,  Analee,  torn.  vi.  lib. 

eadem  facultas  in  audiendo,  non  10,  cap.  93, 94. — Caxbajd,  Analee, 

eadem  lenitaa.    Tria  aunt  illi,  ne  MS.,  aSo  1616.  — Peter  liutjr, 

priorea  reaumat   vires,  oppoeita :  Opua  Epiat.,  epiat.  560. 
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take  command  of  the  papal  army  in  Italy ;  others,  ohaptbr 
to  join  himself  with  the  archduke  Charles,  and  in-     "'^'  ■ 
troduce  him,  if  possible,  into  Castile.    Ferdinand, 
clinging  to  power  more  tenaciously  as  it  was  ready 
to  slip  of  itself  from  his  grasp,  had  little  doubt  that . 
the  latter  was  his  purpose.     He  sent  orders  there- 
fore to  the  south,  to  prevent  the  meditated  embar 
kation,  and,  if  necessary,  to  seize  Gonsalvo's  person. 
But  the  latter  was  soon  to  embark  on  a  voyage, 
where  no  earthly  arm  could  arrest  him. " 

In  the  autumn  of  1515  he  was  attacked  by  a  S«r*>^> 
quartan  fever.     Its  approaches  at  first  were  mild.  ^'^^ 
His  constitution,  naturally  good,  had  been  invigor- 
ated by  the  severe  training  of  a  military  life ;  and 
he  had  been  so  fortunate,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
free  exposure  of  his  person  to  danger,  he  had  never 
received  a  wound.    But,  although  little  alarm  was 
occasioned  at  first  by  bis  illness,  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  throw  it  ofi*;  and  he  removed  to  his  resi- 
dence in  Granada,  in  hopes  of  deriving  beniefit  from 
its  salubrious  climate.     Every  effort  to  rally  the  de- 
clining powers  of  nature  proved  unavailing;  and 
on  the  2d  of  December,  1516,  he  expired  in  his    16I6. 
uwQ  palace  at  Granada,  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  and     ^^  ^ 
his  beloved  daughter  Elvira.  ^^ 

The  death  of  this  illustrious  man  diffused  univer-  Psbucpiei 
sal   sorrow  throughout  the  nation.     All  envy  and 


1^  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  li.  lib.  pp.  S71,  909.— Cbi6iuca  del  Gnn 

lOy  oap.  90.  —  Abaiea,  Reyes  de  Capitan,  lib.  3,  eap.  9.  —  Peter 

AngoHj  torn.  ii.  rey  30^  cap.  93.  Martyr,  OpiiB  Epiat.,  epist.  560.  — 

—  Giovio,  Vit»  Bluat.  ViTorum,  p.  Carbajal,  Analea,  MS.,  aflo  1515. 

993.  —  Garibay ,  Compendio,  torn.  ii.  lib. 

»  GioTio  Vittt  Illnst.  Yiromni,  90,  cap.  93.-Palgar,  Sum.,  p.  909 
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9Jim  unworthy  supicioa  died  with  Jhiin#  The  kiag  and 
— —  the  whole  ccmrt  went  into  mouraiogf  Funenl 
aecvices  were  peribrmed  in  his  honor,  in  the  royal 
chapel  and  all  the  principal  cbnrchea  of  the  king- 
.  dom.  Ferdinand  addressed  a  letter  of  consdaticm 
to  his  duchessi  in  which  he  lamented  the  death  of 
one»  <^  who  had  rendered  him  inesdmahle  sernces, 
and  to  whom  he  had  ever  borne  such  sincere  affec- 
tion " !  ^  His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence  in  the  ancient  Moorish  capital,  iiad<» 
the  superintendence  of  the  count  of  Tendilla,  the 
son  and  successor  of  GonsalFo\s  old  friend^  the  latn 
goTeraor  of  Granada.  ^^  His  remains,  first  deposit- 
ed in  the  Franciscan  monastery,  were  afterwacds 
removed,  and  laid  beneath  a  sumptuoua  manioleam 
in  the  church  of  San  Geronimo ;  '^  and  more  than 
a  hundred  banners  and  royal  pennons,  waviiig  in 
melancholy  pomp  around  the  walls  of  the  chapel, 
pioclaimed  the  glorious  achievements  of  the  warrior 
who  slept  beneath.  '^    His  noUe  wife,  DcOa  Bfaiia 

U  See  a  oopr  of  the  orifiiDa]  to  his  eldest  son,  Don  Lois,  Maz* 

letwr  in  the  Chi6iiieA  del  Uiaa  tjr's  early  pnpil ;  his  gemns  wis 

Capitan,  (fol.  164.)     It  is  dated  iDherited   in   fiUl  messara   by  a 

Job.  Sd,   1516,  only  three  weeks  yonngeri  the  iuDoas  Diego  Hnzl»- 

before  Ferdinand's  death.  do  de  Mendoia. 

^    Peter    Martyr   notices    the  u  The  following  inacriptiott  k 

death  of  this  estimable  nobleman,  placed  over  them, 

foil  of  years  and  of  honors,  in  a  **qqh%ali  FnvAimsz  m  Ooioavi 

letter  dated  J«W  18th,  1616.    It  ie  W  mnte  Tflnst* 

addressed  to  Tendilla's  son,  and  pJSinjTdWfcSu 

breathee  Uie   eonsolatien   ilowinff  Om,    ^^ 

from   the  mild  and  pbilosophiou  Fbtpmiib  taata 

spirit  of  its  amiable  author.    The  H^ifia'SSl'S&o 

count  was  made  maxqius  of  Hon-  Credits  ant; 

dejar  by  Ferdinand,  a  short  time  ^^^^^  mislis*  cooMpvita.* 

before  his  death.    His  Tarious  ti»  ^  Navagiero,  Viaggio,  fdl.  Si. 


ties  and  dignities,  including  the       Go  the  top  of  the  menament 
gofemmeni  of  Granada,  descended    seen  the  marble  eSigy  of  the  Gimh 
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Manriqae,  sumFed   him   but  a  few  days.     His  ciufibe 
davghter  Ei^ira  inherited  the  princely  titles  and  es- 
tates of  her  fother,  which,  by  her  marriage  with 
her  kinsman^  the  count  of  Cafata,  were  perpetn* 
ated  in  the  house  of  Cordova.  ^' 

Gonsalm,  or  as  he  is  called  in  Castiltan,  Gonoa- 
lo  Hernandez  de  Cordova,  was  sixty*tm>  years 
M  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  cotmtenance  and 
person  are  represented  to  have  been  extremely 
handsoose ;  his  manners,  elegant  and  attractive,  were 
stamped  With  that  lofty  dignity,  which  so  crften  dis* 
tingmshes  his  coantrymen.  '^  He  still  bears,^'  says 
Martyr,  speaking  of  him  in  the  last  years  of  his  lifef 
^*  die  same  majestic  port  as  when  in  the  height  of 
fab  former  authority ;  so  that  every  one  who  visits 
him  acknowledges  the  influence  of  his  noble  pre»* 
ence,  as  fully  as  when,  at  the  head  of  armies,  he 
gave  laws  to  Italy.'*** 

His  splendid  military  successes,  so  gratifying  te  nt 
Castilian  pride,  have  made  the  name  o{  Gkmsalvo 

Captain,  aimed  and  kneeling.  The  estates  of  the  Talue  of  40,000  da- 

banoers  and  other  military  trophies,  cats  rent.    He  was  also  gxtmd  oon- 

whieh  eontimied  to  gunish   the  stable  of  Naples,  and  a  noUeman 

walls  of  the  chapel,  according  to  of  Venice.     His  priDcely  honors 

Pednaa,  as  late  as  1000,  had  dis-  were  traosmitted  by  Bona  Elvin 

appeared  before  the  eighteenth  cen-'  to  her  son,  Gonxalo  Hernandez  de 

tary ;   at  least  we  may  infer  so  Cordova,  who  ffled  the  posts,  v&- 

from  Cdmeoar's  silence  respecting  der  Charles  V .,  of  goTcrnor  of  Mi- 

them  in  his  account  of  the  sep-  Ian,  and  captain  general  of  Italy, 

ulehxe.    Pedraia,  Antignedad  de  Under  Phihp  n.,  his  descendants 

Granada,  ful.   114.  —  Colmenar,  were  raised  to  a  Spanish  dukedom, 

IMioes  de  rEh^agney  torn.  iii.  p.  with  the  title  of  ]>ikes  of  Baeoa. 

506.  I^*  Marineo,  Cosas   Memorablee, 

n  Cfartnica  del  Gran  Camtan,  fol.  84.  — Ulloa,  YiU  di  Carlo  V., 

Iib.3,  oap.9.— Gio?io,yitttIllast  fol.  41.  —  Salaxar  de   Mendoia, 

YinNTum,  fol.  803.  Dunidades,  p.  S07. 

GonsalTo  was  ereated  dnke  of       «  Opus  Epist.,  emsC.  408. -*• 

Terra  Nnova  and  Sessa,  and  mar-  GioTio,  Vita  Magni  Gonsalvi,  p. 

quia  of  Bitonto,  all  in  Italy,  with  899.«— Pulgar,  Sumario,  p.  SIS. 
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PAST     as  familiar  to  his  countiymen  as  that  of  the  Cid, 

which,  floating  down  the  stream  of  popular  melo- 

djy  has  been  treasured  up  as  a  part  of  the  natimial 
history.  His  shining  qualities,  eren  more  than  his 
exploits,  hare  been  often  made  the  theme  of  fic- 
tion ;  and  fiction,  as  usual,  has  dealt  with  them  in 
a  fashion  to  leave  only  confused  and  erroneous  con- 
ceptions of  both.  More  is  known  of  the  Spanish 
hero,  for  instance,  to  foreign  readers  from  Florian's 
agreeable  novel,  than  from  any  authentic  record  of 
his  actions.  Yet  Florian,  by  dwelling  only  on  the 
dazzling  and  popular  traits  of  his  hero,  has  de[nctr 
ed  him  as  the  very  personification  of  romantic  chiv- 
alry. This  certainly  was  not  his  character,  which 
might  be  said  to  have  been  formed  tfter  a  riper  peri- 
od of  civilization  than  the  age  of  chivalry.  At  least, 
it  had  none  of  the  nonsense  of  that  age,  —  its  fan- 
ciful vagaries,  reckless  adventure,  and  wild  roman- 
tic gallantry.  ^*  His  characteristics  were  prudence, 
coolness,  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  man.  He  understood,  above  all,  the  tem- 
per of  his  own  countrymen.  He  may  be  said  in 
some  degree  to  have  formed  their  military  charac- 
ter ;  their  patience  of  severe  training  and  hardship, 
their  unflinching  obedience,  their  infle;(ible  spirit 
under  reverses,  and  their  decisive  energy  in  the 
hour  of  action.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Spanish 
soldier  under  his  bands  assumed  an  entirely  new 

19  GonaalTO  aanimed  for  his  da-  miDd  tratdoff  mare  to  poliej  Uun 

vise  a  oron4>ow  moved  by  a  pulley,  foitse  aad  wing  exploit.    Bna- 

with  the  mottO)  **  iDgenium  supeiat  tdme,  (Eonee,  torn.  i.  p.  75. 
Tires."    It  was  characteristio  of  a 
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aspect  from  that  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  cBAms 
romantic  wars  of  the  Peninsula.  ^ 

Gonsalvo  was  untainted  with  the  coarser  vices 
characteristic  of  the  time.  He  discovered  none  of 
that  griping  avarice,  too  often  the  reproach  of  his 
countrymen  in  these  wars.  Ilis  hand  and  heart 
were  liberal  as  the  day.  He  betrayed  none  of  the 
cruelty  and  licentiousness,  which  disgrace  the  age 
of  chivalry,  ^n  all  occasions  he  was  prompt  to 
protect  women  from  injury  or  insult.  Although  ' 
his  distinguished  manners  and  rank  gave  him  ob- 
Tioos  advantages  with  the  sex,  he  never  abused 
them;^  and  he  has  left  a  character,  unimpeached 
by  any  historian,  of  unblemished  morality  in  his 
domestic  relations.  .  This  was  a  rare  virtue  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Gonsalvo's  fame  rests  on  his  military  prowess;  ^j;^^^ 
yet  his  character  would  seem  in  many  respects  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  calm  and  cultivated  walks  of  civil 
life.  His  government  of  Naples  exhibited  much 
discretion  and  sound  policy ;  ^  and  there,  as  after- 
wards in  his  retirement,  his  polite  and  liberal  man- 
ners secured  not  merely'  the  good-will,  ^ut  the 
strong  attachment,  of  those  around  him.  His  early 
education,  like  that  of  most  of  the  noble  cavaliers 
who  came  forward  before  the  improvements  intro- 
duced under  Isabella,  was  taken  up  with  knightly 
exercises,  more  than  intellectual  accomplishments. 
He  was  never  taught  Latin,  and  had  no  pretensions 


»  Gkmo,  Vite  niut.  Viroroin,       ^  IMd.,  p.  981.  —  Giannone,  b- 
p.  971.  toria  di  Napoli,  lib.  90,  eap.  l,  & 
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pAftT     10  scholanUp ;  but  he  honored  and  noUy  reoom- 
' —  pensed  it  in  others.    His  solid  sense  and  liberal 


taste  supplied  all  deficiencies  in  himself,  and  led  him 
to  select  friends  and  companions  from  among  the 
most  enlightened  and  virtuous  of  the  oomauinity.^ 
Hi!  watt  of       On  this  fair  character  there  remains  one  foul  ie» 


pioach.  This  is  his  breach  of  £sd(h  in  two  memon^ 
Ue  instnncea;  first,  to  the  young  duke  of  Calabriai 
and  afterwards  to  C»sar  Boj^a,  bot^  of  whom  he 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  King  Ferdinand,  their 
personal  enemy ;  and  in  violation  of  his  most  solemn 
pledges.^  True,  it  was  in  obedience  lo  his  master^ 
cottmand%  and  not  to  serve  his  own  purposes ;  and 
true  also,  this  want  of  £uth  was  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  age«  But  history,  has  no  warrant  to  tamper 
with  right  and  wrong,  or  to  brighten  the  character 
of  its  favorites  by  diminishing  one  shade  of  the 
abhorrence  which  attaches  to  their  vices.  Thej 
should  rather  be  held  up  an  thMr  true  deformity,  as 
the  more  conspicuous  from  the  very  greatness  with 

SB  Gicmoi  Vite  JUwi.  Viraffu%    subvertiBg  the  aa^Knity  of  tbe 
p.  971.  Spaniardt  there;  in  eomeqaeoee 

''f3SM^"*%l^  Of  whioh  the Gml  Oaplain  oei»d 

MAo^aMor  pwa  criadM  hi»  Dewon,  and  sent  him  priaooer 

I  QjoA  «ii«mift>  d6  wemlgM !  to  Ca«Ule.    Such,  at  least,  is  the 

i'natoSIiT* ^  •■'**^««  Spanish  Tecsion  of  the  stcoy,  and 

i  QnA  Mao  pan  diMKcof !  01  ooQise  the  ono  moflt  fk^ofable  to 

iQii«grBciaiMimdaa«Mti  GooaalTo.     Mariana  disiiiiases  it 

ii«*i232i  4  in.  ««.«.  "^^  "^^y  »"n*rJang,  that  "  the 

YVJShSa^ldSSS^  Chteat  Oiptun  aeeaa  to  have  eon- 

Vu  ieoB.»  suited  the  public  good,  in  the  aflair, 

0Qflii4«Di»JMt«ltoriqaft  tsoie  than  Ilia  owa  fiuns ;  a  coadact 

*  Bmm,  after  his  father  Alex-  well  worthy  to  be  pondered  and  ea- 

aader  Vi?i  d^ath,  escaped  to  Na>  ulated  brail  princes  and  nJeie  *' ? 

pies  under  frror  of  a  safe  conduct  Hist  deJSspana,  lib.  SB,  eap.  S.— 

signed  by  Gonsalva    Here,  how-  Zuriu,  Analee,  torn.  t.  lib.  5^  eaa. 

ever,  his  intvigning  epirit  soon  on-  7S.— Qalntaaa,  T^sffrfni  Oife. 

nged  hiBi  in  sohesBes  for  troubling  bres,  pp.  308,  303. 

ue  peace  of  Italy,  and,  indeed,  for 
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wifidi  thej  are  associated.     It  may  be  remarked,  chapteh 

hetwefeTj  tliat  the  reiterated  and  unsparing  oppro^ ^ 

bribm  with  which  foreign  writers,  who  have  been 
little  sensible  to  Cronsriro's  merits  have  visited 
these  oflences,  affi)vd8  tolerable  evidence  that  they 
are  tbcl  only  ones  of  any  magnitude  that  can  be 
charged  on  Mm-^ 

As  to  the  imputation  of  disloyalty,  we  have  else*  aii  loyaity 
where  had  oceasbn  to  notice  its  apparent  ground* 
leasness.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the 
nogeneroua  treatment  which  he  had  experienced 
ever  since  his  return  from  Nafdes  had  not  provoked 
feelings  of  indignation  in  his  bosom.  Nor  would  it 
be  surprising,  under  these  circumstances,  if  he  had 
been  led  to  regard  the  archduke  Charles's  preten- 
sions to  the  regency,  as  he  came  of  age,  with  a 
favorable  eye.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  of 
this,  or  of  any  act  unfriendly  to  Ferdinand's  inter- 
ests. His  whole  pubHc  life,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
hibited the  truest  loyalty ;  and  the  only  stains  that 
darken  his  fame  were  incurred  by  too  unhesitating 
devotion  to  the  wishes  of  his  master.  He  is  not 
the  first  nor  the  last  statesman,  wt^o  has  reaped 
the  royal  recompense  of  ingratitude,  for  serving 
his  king  with  greater  zeal  than  he  had  served  his 
Maker. 

SI  Tte  Mit  one  odier  troabfed  theAhd.    "  Some  Mstoriuis  sa^ 

him,  appears  firom  the  fact  (if  it  be  a  pose,"  says  Qaintana, "  that  bj  tb» 

fiwt)  of  QoiMahro's  dedlaxing,  on  his  last  he  meant  hia  omission  to  po9- 

deathbed,  that  ''there  were  three  sees  himselfof  the  crown  of  Naples 

acts  of  hsB  Bl^  wfaieh  he  deeply  re-  when  it  was  in  his  power" !  Tneso 

pented."    Two  of  these  were  his  historians,  no  donbt,  like  FonehC,   '. 

tMBtaentof  Borgia  and  the  duke  of  considered  a  Uonder  in  politics  as   ) 

Calabria.  He  was  silent  respecting  worse  than  a  crime. 
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PART         Ferdinand's  health,  in  the  mean  time,  had  de- 

clined  so  sensibly,  that  it  was  evident  he  coald  not 

iunewiB-  long  survive  the  object  of  his  jealousj.^  His  dis- 
ease had  now  settled  into  a  dropsy,  accompanied 
with  a  distressing  affection  of  the  heart.  He  found 
difficulty  in  breathing,  complained  that  he  was 
stifled  in  the  crowded  cities,  and  passed  most  of  his 
time,  even  after  the  weather  became  cold,  in  the 
fields  and  forests,  occupied,  as  far  as  his  strength 
permitted,  with  the  fatiguing  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
As  the  winter  advanced,  he  bent  his  steps  towards 
the  south.  He  passed  some  time,  in  December,  at 
a  country-seat  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  near  Placentia^ 
where  he  hunted  the  stag.  He  then  resumed  his 
1516.  journey  to  Andalusia,  but  fell  so  ill  on  the  way,  at 
the  little  village  of  Madrigalejo,  near  Truxillo,  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  advance  further.* 


^  The  mineulous  bell  of  Veli-  bell,  aa  duly  antfaeotieated  br  « 

Ua,  a  little  village  ia  Anffon,  niiie  host  of  witoeaaea.    BiacanoB  Va- 

leagaea  from  Saragoasa,  ^nt  thia  rioa,  pp.  198-944. 

time  ^ve  one  of  tboae  piophetp  ^  cfarbajal,  AnakSi  MS.*  aaoa 

ic  tintmnabulationa,  which  alwaya  1513  - 1516.  —  Gomes,  De  Rebus 

boded  some  great  calamity  to  the  Geatia,  foL  lid. — Peter  Maitrr, 

country.    The  aide  on  which  the  Opua  Epiat.,  epiat  54S,  558,  561, 

blows  fell,  denoted   the  qaaiter  5o4. — ^rita,  Anaka,  tom.  vi.  fib. 

where   the  diaaater  waa  to  hap-  10,  cap.  90. 

pen.    Its  sound,  aaya  Tfr,  Dormer,  Carbajal  atates,  that  the  kin^ 

cauaed  diamay  and  contrition,  with  had  been  warned,  by  aome  sooth- 

dismal  '*  fear  of  change,"  in  the  aayer,  to  beware  of  Madri^,  and 

bearta  of  all  who  heard  it.    No  that  he  had  ever  ainee  avoided  es- 


JOL 


aim  waa  strong  enough  to  stop  it  tering  into  the  town  of  that 

on  theae  occasions,  as  those  found  in  OU  Castile.    The  name  of  the 

to  their  cost  who  profanely  attempt-  place  he  waa  now  in  was  not  pi»> 

ed  it.     Its  ill-omened  voice  was  dsely  that   indicated,  bat   oorie- 

beard  for  the  twentieth  and  laat  aponded  near  enough  for  a  piodio- 

time,  in  March,  1679.   Aa  no  event  tion.    The  event  proved,  that  tha 

ofimportance  followed,  it  probably  witchea  of  Spain,  like  tboae  of 

tolled  for  its  own  funeral.  —  See  Scotland, 

the  edifyinff  history,  in  Dr.  Diego  •*  Cmdd  kaep  the wmd  ntptmOm to  tt»sv. 

Dormer,  of  the  miraculoua  powers  -^"^  '•••k  li  lo  tlie  tepc** 

and  peribnnancea  of  thia  celebrated  The  atory  derives  little 
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The  kiDg  aeetned  desirous  of  closing  his  ejes  to  gb^ptbe 
the  danger  of  his  situation  as  long  as  possible.    He     "^' 
would  not  confess,  nor  even  admit  his  confessor  into  MutnTuL 

litMtlOB. 

his  chamber.''  He  showed  similar  jealous j  of  his 
grandson's  envoy,  Adrian  of  Utrecht.  This  per- 
son, the  preceptor  of  Charles,  and  afterwards  raised 
through  his  means  to  the  papacy,  had  come  into  Cas- 
tile some  weeks  before,  with  the  ostensible  view  of 
making  some  permanent  arrangement  with  Ferdi- 
nand in  regard  to  the  regency.  The  real  motive, 
as  the  powers  which  he  brought  with  him  subse- 
quently proved,  was,  that  he  might  be  on  the  spot 
when  the  king  died,  and  assume  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. Ferdinand  received  the  minister  with 
cold  civility,  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into, 
by  which  the  regency  was  guarantied  to  the  mon- 
arch, not  only  during  Joanna's  life,  but  his  own. 
Concessions  to  a  djring  man  cost  nothing.  Adrian, 
who  was  at  Guadalupe  at  this  time,  no  sooner  heard 
of  Ferdinand's  illness,  than  he  hastened  to  Madri- 
galejo.     The  king,  however,  suspected  the  motives 

of  his  visit.     ^*  He  has  come  to  see  me  die,"  said 

« 

he ;  and,  refusing  to  admit  him  into  his  presence, 
ordered  the  mortified  envoy  back  again  to  Guada- 
lapc.* 

tioD  fhxn  the  ehazaeter  of  Ferdi-  apbythe  piedicdoa  of  anoldsybil, 

nand.     He  waa  not  Baperstitioas,  "la  beata  del  Baroo,"  that  "he 

at  least  while  his  (acultiea  wera  ia  shoald  ncff  die  till  he  had  conqaered 

vigor.  Jemaalem."    (Anales,  MS.,  eap. 

^  "Alavezdad/'aayaCarbajal,  9.)     We  ara  again  reminded  of 

**  le  teDt6  macho  el  enemigo  en  Shakapeaie, 

aqnel  peso  eon  ineradolidad  qne  le  »ix  hath  been  prooiMttod  tone  amy  ym 

pomadeno  morirtan  presto, pan  *■'***" ■****'**"***"^SlH2i^iv 

qae  ni  oonfesaae  ni  lecibiese  los  "^   •^^    '^ 

Saoramentos."    According  to  the  ^  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  aoo 

writer,  Ferdinand  was  buoyed  1516,  cap.  1.  — -  Gomes,  De  Rebns 
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fART         4t  feng;tb  the  medical  attendantfl  ventmred  to^  Id 
-  fonn  the  king  of  his  real  situation,  eonjurimg  him  if 
he  had  any  affairs  of  moment  to  settloi  to  do  it  with 
out  detaj.     He  listened  to  them  with  composure, 
and  from  that  moment  seemed  to  reeoTer  all  his 
customary  fortitude  and  equanimity.    After  receiF 
ing  the  sacrament,  and  attending  to  his  qwitaal 
concerns,  he  called  fns  attendants  around  his  bed, 
to  advise  with  them  respecting  the  di^positkm  of 
llie  goyemment.     Among  those  pment,  at  this 
time,  were  his  faitihifu)  followers,  die  dulie  of  Abm^ 
and  the  marqifis  of  Denia,  his  ma^ordomo,  with  sev- 
eral bishops  and  members  of  his  couneH.* 

The  king,  it  seems,  had  made  soreral  wilb.  Bj 
one,  executed  at  Burgos,  in  1612,  be  had  committed 
the  government  of  Castile  and  Ara^on  to  the  infante 
Ferdinand  during  his  brother  Charles's  aJ)seftce. 
This  young  prince  had  been  educated  in  Spain  un- 
der the  eye  of  his  grattdfatfaer,  wlio  entertained  a 
strong  affection  for  him.  The  counsellors  remon- 
strated in  the  plainest  terms  against  this  disposition 
€ii  the  regiency.  Ferdinand,  they  said,  was  too 
young  to  take  the  helm  into  his  own  hands.  His 
appointment  would  be  sure  to  create  new  factions 
in  Castile ;  it  would  raise  him  up  to  be  in  a  man- 
ner a  rival  of  his  brother,  and  kindle  ambitious  de- 


Gestu,  ubi  mpn.— Peler  Martrr,    ber  of  the  royal  oooneil,  was  nnm- 
Opoa  JBpiflC.,  epiat.  5S6.  —  Sando-    ant  with  him  dvm§  tba  whob  vl 
la,  Hist,  del  Emp.  Caike V^  toaa.    his  last  iilDeea ;  and  hk 


p.  36.  staatial  and  apinted  Banativa  af  it 

V  Caibajal,  Anales,  MS.,  aSo  ftma  an  ezeaption  to  the  gaaaaal 

16,  cap.  2.  chaneter  of  hie  iimmmp. 
Dr  Carlwjal,  who  was  a  mem- 
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sires  in  his  bosom,  which  could  not  fail  to  end  in  chaptui 
his  disappointment,  and  perhaps  destruction.^ 

The  king,  who  would  never  have  made  such  a 
devise  in  his  better  days,  was  more  easily  turned 
from  his  purpose  now,  than  he  would  once  have 
been.  ^*  To  whom  then,"  he  asked,  ^'  shall  I  leave 
the  regency  ?  "  '*  To  Ximenes,  archbishop  of  To* 
ledo,"  they  replied.  Ferdinand  turned  away  his 
foce,  apparently  in  displeasure  ;  but  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' silence  rejoined,  "  It  is  well ;  he  is  certainly 
a  good  man,  with  honest  intentions.  He  has  no 
importunate  friends  or  family  to  provide  for.  He 
owes  every  thing  to  Queen  Isabella  and  myself; 
and,  as  he  has  always  been  true  to  the  interests  g{ 
our  family,  I  believe  he  will  always  remain  so."'^ 

He,  however,  could  not  so  readily  abandon  the 
idea  of  some  splendid  establishment  for  his  /avorite 
grandson:  and  he  proposed  to  settle  on  him  the 
grand-masterships  of  the  military  orders*  But  to 
this  his  attendants  again  objected,  on  the  same 
grounds  as  before ;  adding,  that  this  powerfiil  pa- 
tronage was  too  great  for  any  subject,  and  imploring 
him  not  to  defeat  the  objecc  which  the  late  queen 
had  so  much  at  heart,  of  incorporating  it  with  the 
crown.  "  Ferdinand  mil  be  left  very  poor  then," 
exclaimed  the  king,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  «  He 
will  have  the  good-will  of  his  brother,"  replied  one 
of  his  honest  counsellors,  "  the  best  legacy  your 
Highness  can  leave  him."  " 


»  Carbajal,  Analas,  MS.,  ano       '^  Ibid.,  ubi  nipim. 
1516,  cap.  8.  "  Ibid.,  ubi  aapxa. 
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FiBT         The  testament,  as  finally  arranged,  settled  the 


succession  of  Aragon  and  Naples  on  his  daughter 

ud  tMte.  Joanna  add  her  heirs.  The  administration  of  Cas 
tile  during  Charles's  absence  was  intrusted  to  Xime 
nes,  and  that  of  Aragon  to  the  king's  natural  son, 
the  archbishop  of  Saragossa,  whose  good  sense  and 
popular  manners  made  him  acceptable  to  the  peo 
pie.  He  granted  several  places  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  the  infante  Ferdinand,  with  an  annual 
stipend  of  fifty  thousand  ducats,  chargeable  on  the 
public  revenues.  To  his  queen  Germaine  he  left 
the  yearly  income  of  thirty  thousand  gold  florins, 
stipulated  by  the  marriage  settlement,  with  fire 
thousand  a  year  more  during  widowhood.**  The 
will  contained,  besides,  several  appropriaticms  for 
pious  and  charitable  purposes,  but  nothing  worthy 
of  partKuilar  note.  ^  Notwithstanding  the  simplici* 
ty  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  testament,  it  was 
so  long,  fr^m  the  formalities  and  periphrases  with 
which  it  was  encumbered,  that  there  was  scarce 
time  to  transcribe  it  Ui  season  for  the  royal  ^ngna- 
ture.  On  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  January,  1616, 
he  executed  the  instrutuent ;  and  a  few  hours  later, 
between  one  and  two  of  the  momhug  of  the  2Sd^ 

SS  Ferdinand's  gay  widow  did  «ittck,   b^jb  GWiciudini^  whidi 

not  loDff  enjoy  this  latter  pension.  Charlei  V.,  for  obyions  politic  rea- 

Seon  after  his  death,  she  save  her  sons,  piwided  for  the  nghcfol  hair 

hand  to  the  marquis  of  Bianden-  of  Naples.    Isioria,  torn.  fiii.  lih. 

borg,  and,  he  dying,  she  again  mar*  15m>.  10. 

ried  the  prince  of  Calabria,  who  **  Ferdinand's  vsetament  is  to 

had  been  detained  in  a  sort  of  hon-  be  found  in  Carbajal,  Anaka,  MS. 

orable  captivity  in  Spain,  efer  since  — Dormer,  Discutsos  Vanoa,  p. 

the  dethronement  of  his  father,  393  et  seq.  —  Mariana,  fiiit.  de 

King  Frederic.    (Oriedo,  Qaincua-  EBpana^  ed.  Valencia,   torn,    u 

genas,  MS.,  bat.  1,  quinc.  4,  dial.  Apsnd.  no.  9. 
44.)     It  was  the  second   sterile 
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1516. 

Jaa.8& 


breathed  his  last.  *'  The  scene  of  thb  cBAPTEit 
event  was  a  small  house  bekmging  to  the  friars  of 
Guadalupe.  ^*  In  so  wretched  a  tenement,'^  ex- 
claims Blartyr,  in  his  usual  mc^alizing  vein,  ^  did 
this  lord  of  so  many  lands  dose  his  eyes  upon  the 
world."  ^ 

I'erdinand  was  nearly  sLxty-^four  years  old,  of 
which  forty-one  had  elapsed  since  he  first  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  Castile,  and  thirty^seven  since  he 
held  that  of  Aragon.  A  long  reign ;  long  enough, 
indeed,  to  see  most  of  those  whom  he  had  honored 
and  trusted  of  his  subjects  gathered  to  the  dust, 
and  a  succession  o(  contemporary  monarohs  come 
and  disappear  like  shadows.'^  He  died  deeply  la- 
mented by  his  native  subjects,  who  entertained  a 
partiality  natural  towards  their  own  hereditary  sove- 
reign. The  event  was  regarded  with  very  differ* 
ent  feelings  by  the  Castilian  nobles,  who  calculated 
their  gains  on  the  transfer  of  the  reins  from  such 
old  and  steady  hands  into  those  of  a  young  and  in- 

V  Ofiedo,  QuincaaffODM,  MS.,  et  prmtn^r  hostinm,  Rex  in  nuti- 

^iU.  1,  quiac.  3,  dial.  0. — The  cani  obiit  caslL,  et  paoper  oontm 

qneea  w^  at  Alcald  de  Henries,  hominiup  opioionem  obiit."    PeSpr 

when  she  received  tidings  of  her  Martyr,  OpusEpist.,  epist.  566. — 

^aabaod'e  iUiM9B.    She  potted  with  Braoidaie,  (Vies  dee  Hoioinee  H* 

al)  poflsible  despatch  to  Madri^a-  lustres,  p.  72,)  who  speaks  of  Mad- 

lejo,  bat,  although  she  reached  it  riffalejo  as  a  "  mes^ant  Tillage," 

Q/k  the  80th,  she  was  not  adndttad,  whieh  he  JaaA  seen. 

says  Gomez,  notwithstanding  her       ^  Since  Ferdiiiand  ascended  tjiie 

tears,  to  a  private  interview  with  throne,  be  had  seen  no  less  than 

the  long,  till  the  teetament  was  ex-  four  kings  of  England,  as  many  of 

ecuted,  a  few  bonis  only  before  his  France,  and  also  of  Na|des,  three 

death.    De  Rebus  Gestis,  foL  147.  of  Portoaal,  two  Geiman  empe- 

9s  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  ano  lors,  and  naif  a  doaen  popes.    As 

1516.  —  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  Mem-  to  hia  own.  aubjeets,  scarcely  one  of 

orafales,   fol.   168.  -*  Gromss,   De  all  those  l^okiliar  to  the  reader  in 

Rebus  Grestis,  fol.  148.  the  course  of  our  history  now  sof- 

■*  Tot   regnomm  doninas,  tot-  tived,  except,  indeed,  the  Nestor 

qpB   pjakaanim  cumulis   oiaaUis,  of  his  time,  the  oetogeBaosa  Xi- 

Chiisciana  religionis  amplificator  menes 
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FART     experienced  master.     The  commons,  however,  who 

had  felt  the  good  effect  of  this  curb  on  the  nobOity, 

in  their  own  personal  security,  held  his  memory  in 
reverence  as  that  of  a  national  benefactor.* 
Hjjjjj*^  Ferdinand's  remains  were  interred,  agreeably  to 
his  orders,  in  Granada.  A  few  of  his  most  faithful 
iadherents  accompanied  them ;  the  greater  part  be- 
ing deterred  by  a  prudent  caution  of  giving  urn* 
brage  to  Charles.^  The  funeral  train,  however, 
was  swelled  by  contributions  from  the  various 
towns  through  which  it  passed.  At  Cordova,  e^ 
pecially,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  marquis  of 
Priego,  who  had  slender  obligations  to  Ferdinand, 
came  out  with  all  his  household  to  pay  the  last 
melancholy  honors  to  his  remains.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  similar  respect  in  Granada,  where  the 
people,  while  they  gazed  on  the  sad  spectacle,  says 
Zurita,  were  naturally  affected  as  they  called  to 
mind  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  his  triumphal  entry 
on  the  first  occupation  of  the  Moorish  capital.^ 

By  his  dying  injunctions,  all  unnecessary  osten- 
tation was  interdicted  at  his  funeral.  His  body 
was  laid  by  the  side  of  Isabella's  in  the  monastery 
of  the  Alhambra ;  and  the  year  following,^  when 

SB  Zniita,  Analet,  torn.  li.  lib.  dem  dasUnatam,  oomilabor."  Opm 

10,  cap.  100.  —  Blancas,  OMnmeo-  Epist.,  epist.  506. 

tarii,  p.  Sr7ff.  —  Lanuza,  Hiatoriaa,  ^  Anales,  torn.  tI.  lib.  10.  cap. 

torn.  1.  lib.  1,  cap.  86.  100.  — Peter  Martyr,  Opoa  Epiit., 

9  Zorita,  Anales,  nbi  sopra.  epiat.  57S.  —  Abaica,  Kejrea   de 

The  honest  Blar^  was  one  of  Aragon.  torn.  ii.  ler  90,  cap.  M.  — 

Ui6  few  who  paid  tlus  last  tribate  Carbajal,  Anales,  BIS.,  aoo  1516, 

of  respect  to  their  ancient  master,  cap.  5. 

^  Ego  ot  mortuo  debitam  ^ns-  *^  Mem  de  la  Acad,  de  HisL, 

stem,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Pnnce  torn.  n.  Dust.  81 . 

Charies's  phyndan,  "  corpus  ejus  According  to  Pedraa,  this  eteoi 

ezanime,  Gfanatam,  sepolchro  se-  did  not  take  plaee  till  15B5.    An* 


■  ap        J  w<  p  illiil   ^1    iMH  ■'    ■>  ■      inw      nni    ,pii|  ii»i  iHiip^niiB  ■■■i^pi       ■■■tJIFW'IWP^^IHP  I 
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the  royal  chapel  of  the  metropolitan  church  was  chapter 

completed,  they  were  both  transported  thither.     A  1- 

magnificent  mausoleum  of  white  marble  was  erected 
over  them,  by  their  grandson  Charles  the  Fifth. 
It  was  executed  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  age.  The 
sides  were  adorned  with  figures  of  angels  and 
saints,  richly  sculptured  in  bas-relief.  On  the  top 
reposed  the  effigies  of  the  illustrious  pair,  whose 
titles  and  merits  were  commemorated  in  the  follow-* 
ing  brief,  and  not  very  felicitous  inscription. 

^^  MAHOBfBTICjB  S£CT£  PSOSTBATOSBS,  ST  RMBXTICM  PBSYICACLB 
BXTIMCTORES,  FeRNANDUS  A&AGONUM,  £T  HeLISABETA  CaS- 
TELUB,  YIR  ET  UXOR  UNAKIMES,  CaTHOLIGI  APPELLATI, 
MABMOBEO   0LAX7DUNTUB  HOC  TtmCULO.  ^^  ^ 

King  Ferdinand's  personal  appearance  has  been  Hi«iwr«», 
elsewhere  noticed.  ^^  He  was  of  the  middle  size,"  tw- 
says  a  contemporary,  who  knew  him  well.  "  His 
complexion  was  fresh ;  his  eyes  bright  and  animat- 
ed ;  his  nose  and  mouth  small  and  finely  formed, 
and  his  teeth  white ;  his  forehead  lofty  and  serene ; 
with  flowing  hair  of  a  bright  chestnut  color.  His 
manners  were  courteous,  and  his  countenance  sel- 
dom clouded  by  any  thing  like  spleen  or  melan- 


tignedad  de  Granada,  lib.  3,  cap.  cimens  of  his  excellence  in  Toledo 

7.  and  other  parte  of  Spain.    (Mem. 

^  Pedraza,  Antignedad  de  Gra-  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn.  Ti. 

nada,  lib.  3,  cap.  7.  —  *'  Aasai  bel-  p.  677. )     Laborde's  magnificent 

lo  per  Spagna ; "  savs  Navagiero,  work  contains  an  engraving  of  the 

who,  as  an  Italian,  had  a  right  to  monomente  of  the  Catholic  80?e- 

be  fastidioQS.     (Viaggio,  fol.  33.)  reigns  and  Philip  and  Joanna;  *'qai 

The    artist,  however,  was  not  a  rappelent  la  renaissance  des  arts  en 

Spaniard ;  at  least  common  tradi-  Itahe,  et  sent,  ^  la  fois  d'une  belle 

tion  assigns  the  work  to  Philip  of  execution  et  d'ane  conception  n<H 

Burgundy,  an  eminent  sculptor  of  ble.  *'     Laborde,    Voyage   Pitto* 

the  period,  who  has  left  many  spe-  resque,  torn.  ii.  p.  35. 
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eholy.  He  was  grave  in  speech  and  action,  and 
had  a  marvellous  dignity  of  presence.  His  whole 
demeanor,  in  fine,  was  truly  that  of  a  great  king." 
For  this  flattering  portrait  Ferdinand  must  have  sat 
»t  an  earlier  and  happier  period  of  his  life.^ 

His  education,  owing  to  the  troubled  state  of  the 
times,  had  been  neglected  in  his  boyhood,  though 
he  was  early  instructed  in  all  the  generous  pastimes 
and  exercises  of  chivalry.^  He  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  perfect  horsemen  of  his  court.  He  led 
an  active  life,  and  the  only  kind  of  reading  he  ap- 
peared to  relish  was  history.  It  was  natural  that 
so  busy  an  actor  on  the  great  political  theatre 
should  have  found  peculiar  interest  and  instruction 
in  this  study .^* 

He  was  naturally  of  an  equable  temper,  and 
inclined  to  moderation  in  all  things.  The  only 
amusement  for  which  he  cared  much  was  hunting, 
especially  falconry,  and  that  he  never  carried  to  ex- 
cess till  his  last  years.^  He  was  indefatigable  in 
application  to  business.  He  had  no  relish  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,. and,. like  Isabella,  was  tem- 
perate even  to  abstemiousness  in  his  diet.^     He 


^  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  Memora- 
bles,  fol.  189. 

Pttlgar'a  portrait  of  the  kin^, 
taken  also  m  the  morning  of  his 
life,  the  close  of  which  the  writer 
did  not  live  to  see,  is  ec^ually  bright 
tf&d  pleasing.  "  Habia,"  says  he, 
''^nna  graeia  aingolar,  que  qaal- 
qoierooii  6\  fablese,  laego  le  amaba 
4  h  deaeaba  serrir,  porque  tenia  la 
eomnmnieacionaimgable."  Reyes 
Gat6lico8,  p.  36. 

^  '*  He  tilted  ]ighdv,"Ba^a  Pnl- 
gar,  *'  and  with  a  dexterity  not 
•urpaaaed  by  any  man  in  the  Icing- 


dom."  Reyes  Cat6liooB,  ubi  supra. 

^  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  Memoia- 
blee,  fol.  153.  —  Abarca,  Reyes  de 
Aragon,  torn.  ii.  rev  30,  cap.  M. 
— Sandoval,  Hist,  del  ^p.  Oai^ 
los  v.,  torn.  i.  p.  37. 

^  Polffar,  mdeed,  notiees  hk 
fondness  lor  chess,  tennis,  and  oili- 
er games  of  skill,  in  eariy  fife. 
Reyes  Cat61ioos,  put.  3,  cap.  3. 

^  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  Blemon* 
bles,  fol.  I8S.  —  Pulgar,  Rerfes 
Cat6lioo0,  part.  9,  cap.  3. 

*<  Slop  and  dine  with  ns ;  '*  ke 
was  known  to  say  to  bis  ancle,  the 
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was  frugal  in  his  domestic  and  persooal  expeodi-  oHAPwa 

ture ;  pattly,  no  doubt,  from  a  willingness  to  rebuke  1— 

the  opposite  spirit  of  wastefulness  and  ostentation 
in  his  nobles.  He  lost  no  good  opportunity  of  do^ 
ing  this.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  he  turned  to 
a  gallant  of  the  court  noted  for  his  extravagance  in 
dress,  and  laying  his  hand  oq  his  own  doublet  ex- 
claimed, ^^  Excellent  stuff  this ;  it  has  lasted  me 
three  pair  of  sleeves !  "  ^  This  spirit  of  economy 
was  carried  so  far  as  to  bring  on  him  the  reproach 
of  parsimony/^  And  parsimony,  though  not  so 
pernicious  on  the  whole  as  the  opposite  vice  of 
prodigality,  has  always  found  far  less  favor  with 
the  multitude,  from  the  appearance  of  disinterest* 
edness^  which  the  latter  carries  with  it.  Prodigalr 
ity  in  a  king,  however,  who  draws  not  on  his  own 
resources,  but  on  the  public,  forfeits  even  this  equiv- 
ocal claim  to  applause.  But,  in  truth,  Ferdinand 
was  rather  frugal,  than  parsimonious.  His  income 
was  moderate  ;  his  enterprises  numerous  and  vast« 
It  was  impossible  that  he  could  meet  them  without 
husbanding  his  resources  with  the  most  careful 
economy.^    No  one  has  accused  him  of  attempting 

gnnd  admiral  Henriqnez,  **  we  are  roso  ;  un  re  d^  Inghilterra  ricco, 

to  have  a  chicken  for  dinner  to  feroce,  e  copido  di  gloria ;  unredi 

day.*'     (Sempere,  Hist,  del  Laxo,  Spagna  taccagno  e  avaro;  per  gU 

torn.  ii.  p.  2,  nota.)     The  royal  aitri  re,  io  noli  conosco." 

cuisine  would  have  afforded  small  ^   The  revenues  of  his    own 

scope  for  the  talents  of  a  Vatel  or  kingdom  of  Aragon  were  very  lim- 

an  tide.  ited.    His  principal  foreign  expe- 

^  Sempere,  Hist,  del  Luxo,  nbi  ditions  were  undertaken  solely  on 

supra.  account  of  that  crown  ;  and  this, 

^  MachiavelH,  by  a  single  coup  notwithstanding  the  aid  from  Cas- 

de  pinceaUf  thus  characterizes,  or  tile,  may  explam,  and  in  some  de- 

cancatures,  the  princes  of  his  time,  gree  excuse,  his  very  scanty  remit- 

"  Un  imperatore  instabile  e  vario ;  tances  to  his  troops, 
an  re  di  Francia  sdegnoso  e  pau- 
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PART     to  enrich  his  eiLchequer  by  the  venal  sale  of  office, 
— ^ —  like  Louis  the  Twelfth,  or  by  gripiag  extortion, 


like  another  royal  contemporary,  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth. He  amassed  no  treasure,^^  and  indeed  died 
so  poor,  that  he  left  scarcely  enough  in  his  coffers 
to  defray  the  charges  of  his  funeral.^' 
His  bifouy.  Ferdinand  was  de vput :  at  least  he  was  scrupulous 
in  regard  to  the  exterior  of  religion.  He  was  punc- 
tual in  attendance  on  mass ;  careful  to  obsen^e  all 
the  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  his  church ;  and 
left  many  tokens  of  his  piety,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  time,  in  sumptuous  edifices  and  endowments  for 
religious  purposes.  Although  not  a  superstitious 
man  for  the  age,  he  is  certainly  obnoxious  to  the 
reproach  of  bigotry ;  for  he  cooperated  with  Isabella 
in  all  her  exceptionable  measures  in  Castile,  and 

51  Go  one  occasion,  having  ob-  same  fact,  as  evidenoe  of  the  injns- 

tained  a  liberal  supply  from  the  tice  of  the  impntations  on  Ferdi* 

states  of  Aragon,  (a  rare  occur-  nand  ;    "  Ma  accade,"  adds  the 

renoe,)  his  counsellors  advised  him  historian,  truljr    enough,    "  ouasi 

to  lock  it  up  against  a  da^  of  need,  sempre  per  il  giudizio  oorrotto  degli 

'*  Mas  el  Rey,**  says  Zurita,  '*  que  uommi,  che  nei  Re  ^  pii!k  lodata  la 

siempre  snpo  gaslar  su  dinero  pro-  prodigalitii,  benche  a  qoella  sia  an- 

Techosamente,  y  nunca  fue  escasso  nessa  la  rapaciti,  che  la  paisimo- 

en  despendeUo  en  las  cosas  del  esta-  nia  congiunta  con  rastinenza  dalla 

do,  tuvo  mas  aparejo  para  emple-  roba  di  altri."     (Istoria,  lom.  vi. 

arlo,  que  para  encerrarlo."     (An-  lib.  12,  p.  S73.) 

ales,  tom.  vi.  fol.  225.)    The  his-  The  state  of  Ferdinand*s  coSm 

.  torian,  it  must  be  allowed,  la^a  formed,  indeed,  a  strong  oontiast 

quite  as  much  emphasis  on  his  hb-  to  that  of  his  brother  monarches, 

erality  as  it  will  bear.  Henry  VII.,  *'  whose  treasure  of 

^  Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aragon,  store,'*  to  borrow  the   words  of 

tom.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  24.  —  Zurita,  Bacon,  ''left  at  his  death,  under 

Anales,  tom.  vi.  lit).  10,  cap.  100.  his  own  key  and  keeping,  amount 

—  Peter   Martyr,    Opus    £pist.,  ed  unto  the  sum  of  eighteen  hno- 

epist.  566.  dred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  a 

"  Vix  ad   funeris   pompam   et  huge   mass  of  money,   even  for 

paucis  familiaribus  pnebendas  ves-  these  times."  (Hist  of  Henry  YQ,., 

tes  pullatas,  pecunis  apud  eum,  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  183.)     Sir  Ed- 

neque  alibi  congests,  reports  sunt;  ward  Coke  swells  this  huge  mass 

Good  nemo  unquam  de  vivente  ju-  to  "  fifty  and  three  huodivd  thoa- 

dicavit."     (Peter  Martyr,  ubi  su-  sand  pounds"!    Institutes, part  4 

pra.)    Gttiociardini  alludes  to  the  chap.  35» 
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spared  no  effort  to  fasten  the  odious  yoke  of  the  In-  ohaftbb 

quisition  on  Aragon,  and  subsequently,  though  hap- 1. 

pily  with  less  success,  on  Naples/' 

Ferdinand  has  incurred  the  more  serious  charge  Aceowdof 

^      liypocniy. 

of  hypocrisy.  His  Catholic  zeal  was  observed  to 
be  marvellously  efficacious  in  furthering  his  temporal 
interests.^  His  most  objectionable  enterprises,  even, 
were  covered  with  a  veil  of  religion.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  materially  differ  from  the  practice 
of  the  age.  Some  of  the  most  scandalous  wars  of 
that  period  were  ostensibly  at  the  bidding  of  the 
church,  or  in  defence  of  Christendom  against  the 
infidel.  This  ostentation  of  a  religious  motive  was 
indeed  very  usual  with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
The  crusading  spirit,  nourished  by  their  struggle 
with  the  Moors,  and  subsequently  by  their  African 
and  American  expeditions,  gave  such  a  religious 
tone  habitually  to  their  feelings,  as  shed  an  illusion 

53  Abuca,  Reyes  de  Araffon,  torn.  i.  pp.  371  et  aeq.)  One  may 
torn.  ii.  rey  30,  cap.  34.  —  L.  Ma-  well  doubt  whether  bigotry  entered 
rineo,  Cosas  Memorables,  fol.  182.  as  largely,  as  leaa  pardonable  mo* 
— Zurita,  Anales,  lib.  9,  cap.  26.  tives  of  state  policy,  into  this  mis- 
Ferdinand  *s  conduct  in  regard  to  erable  juggling. 
the  Inqaisition  in  Aragon  display-  ^  *'  Disolt-on,"  savs  Brant6me, 
ed  singular  duplicity.  In  conse-  ''  que  la  reyne  Isabelle  de  Castille 
quence  of  the  remonstrance  of  estoit  une  fort  devote  et  religieuse 
eortes,  in  1612,  in  which  that  high-  prinoesse,  et  que  luy,  quel  grand 
spirited  body  set  forth  the  various  zele  qn'il  y  eust,  n'estoit  dew>- 
nsurpations  of  the  Holy  Office,  Fer-  tieuz  que  par  ^^risie,  couvrant 
dinand  signed  a  compact,  abridging  ses  actes  et  ambitionspar  ce  sainct 
its  jurisdiction.  He  repented  of  zele  de  religion."  (CEuvres,  tom. 
these  concessions,  however,  and  in  i.  p.  70.)  *'Coprt,"  says  Guio- 
the  following  year  obtained  a  dis-  ciardini,  "  quasi  tutte  le  sue  cupi- 
pensation  from  Rome  from  his  en-  ditA  sotto  colore  di  onesto   zelo 

Sagements.  This  proceeding  pro-  della  religione  e  di  santa  inten- 
uced  such  an  alarming  excitement  zione  al  bene  comone."  (Istoria, 
in  the  kingdom,  that  the  monarch  tom.  vi.  lib.  12,  p.  274.)  The  pen- 
found  it  expedient  to  renounce  the  etrating  eye  of  Machiavelli  ^[lancea 
pap^  brief,  and  apply  for  another,  at  the  same  trait.  Ti  Principe, 
confirming  his  former  compact,  cap.  21. 
(Uorente,  Hist,  de  I'Inquisition, 

VOL.  III.  50 
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PAST     over  their  aciiaaa  and  enterprises,  frequently  dis* 

^ —  goising  their  true  character,  even  from  themselves. 

Qii  pcifldy.  It  will  not  be  so  easy  to  acquit  Ferdinand  of  the 
reproach,  oi.  perfidy  which  foreign  writers  have  so 
deejay  braaded  on  his  name,^  and  which  those  of 
his  own  nadoa  ha^e  sought  rather  to  palliate  than 
to  deny.^  It  is  but  fair  to  him,  however,  even 
here,  to  take  a  glance  at  the  age.  He  came  for- 
ward when  government  was  in  a  state  of  transidon 
from  the  feudal  fernis  to  those  which  it  has  assumed 
in>  modem:  times ;  when  the  superior  strength  of 
thie  great  vaasals  vras  circumvented  by  the  superior 
pi^cy  of  the  reigning  princes.  It  was  the  dawn 
of  the  triumph  of  intellect  over  the  brute  force, 
which  had  hitherto  controlled  the  movements  of 
nations,  as  of  individuals.  The  same  policy  which 
diese  monarchs  had  pursued  in  their  own  domestic 
relations,  they  introduced  into  those  with  foreign 
states,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  barriers  that  had  so  long  kept  them  asunder 
were  broken  down.     Italy  was  the  first  field,  on 

09  Guicciardlni,  Istoria,  Ub.  13,       86  «  Home  era  de  Terdad,"  aaja 

p.  S73. — Da  Bellay,  M^moirea,  Palffar,  <*ooiiio  qoiera  que  /affw- 

apad  Pdtitot,  Collection  des  M^  ceriaades  grmuksenii^ieie^aKmoa 

moiiee,  torn.  xrii.  p.  273.  — Giovio,  laa  guema,  le  fadan  alffimas  veeea 

Hiat.  sai  Temporia,  lib.  Hf  P*  1^ ;  ▼ariar."     (Reyea  CalSieos,  part, 

fib.  16,  p.  336.  —  MachiaveUi,  Op-  S,  cap.  3.)    Zarita  expoeea  ami 

ere,  torn.  ix.  Lett.  Direrae,  no.  6,  condemna  tbia  blemiah  in  bia  hero'a 

ed.  Milano,  1805.  —  Herbert,  Life  character,  with  a  candor    which 

of  Henry  Yin.,  D.  63. — Siamondi,  doea  him  credit.    *' Foe  mny  do- 

R^publiquea  Ituiennea,  tom.  xn,  tado,  no  aolo  de  loe  estrangeroay 

cap.  112.  —  Voltaire  Boma  np  Fer-  peio  de  ana  naturalea,  que  oo  gnr^ 

dinand*8  character  in  the  fbllowinpf  dara  la  verdad,  y  h  que  ptomeoa; 

pithy  sentence.    **  On   I'appellait  r  qne  ae  anteponia  atempve,  y  ai>- 

en  Eapagne  k  sage,  le  prudent ;  en  brepajava  el  reapeto  de  an  propna 

Italic  le  yieux ;  en  France  et  k  Lon-  ottlidad,  a  lo  qne  era  jnato  y  honea- 

drcNB  U  perfideJ**     Esaai  aor  lea  to."    Analea,  tom.  vi.  fol.  406. 
Mcenxa,  chap.  114. 
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whick  the  great  powers  were  brought  into  any  osAmR 
thing  like  a  general  collision.  It  was  the  country,  . 
too,  in  which^  this  crafty  policy  had  been  first 
studied,  and  reduced  to  a  regular  system*  A  single 
extract  from  the  political  manual  pf  diat  age^  may 
serve  as  a  key  to  the  whole  science,  as  then  under* 
stood.  **  A  prudent  prince,"  says  MachiaTelli,  ^'  will 
not,  and  ought  not  to  observe  his  engagementSi 
when  it  would  operate  to  his  disadvantage,  and  the 
causes  no  longer  exist  which  induced  him  to  make 
them."  ^  Sufficient  evidence  of  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  maxim  may  be  found  in  the  manifold 
treaties  of  the  period,  so  contradictory,  or,  what  is 
to  the  same  purpose  for  our  present  argument,  so 
confirmatory  «f  one  another  in  their  tenor,  as  clearly 
to  show  the  impotence  of  all  engagements*  There 
were  no  less  than  four  several  treaties  in  the  course 
of  three  years,  solemnly  stipulating  the  marriage  of 
the  archduke  Charles  and  Claude  of  France.  Louis 
the  Twelfth  violated  his  engagements,  and  the  mar- 
riage after  all  never  took  place.'* 

Such  was  the  school  in  which  Ferdinand  was  to  hb 
make  trial  of  his  skill  with  his  brother  monarchs. 
He  had  an  able  instructer  in  his  father,  John  the 
Second,  of  Aragon,  and  the  result  showed  that  the 
lessons  were  not  lost  on  him.  ^^  He  was  vigilant, 
wary,  and  subtile,"  writes  a  French  contemporary, 

^  Charles  Y.,  in  particular,  te»-  »  Damont,  Corps Diplomatiqoe, 

tified  hia  respect  for  Machiavelli,  by  torn.  iv.  part.  1,im)s.  7,  11,  ^j_ ^• 

hsLnng  the  "Principe"  tranalated  -  Seyssel,  Hist,  de  Louys  Xu., 

for  hia  own  use.  pp.  998 -SSO.  —  St.  Gelais,  Hut* 

w  MachiaToUi,  Opera,  torn.  fi.  de  LouyaXII.,  p.  184. 
n  Principe,  cap.  18,  ed.  Genota, 
17d8. 
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PA&T     <«  and  few  histories  make  mention  of  his  being 

outwitted  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life."***     He 

played  the  game  with  more  adroitness  than  his  op- 
ponents, and  he  won  it.  Success,  as  usual,  brought 
on  him  the  reproaches  of  the  losers.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  French,  whose  master,  Louis 
the  Twelfth,  was  more  directly  pitted  against 
him.^^  Yet  Ferdinand  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
whit  more  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  unfairness 
than  his  opponent.^'  If  he  deserted  his  allies  when 
it  suited  his  convenience,  he,  at  least,  did  not  de- 
liberately plot  their  destruction,  and  betray  them 
into  the  hands  of  their  deadly  enemy,  as  his  rival 
did  with  Venice,  in  the  league  of  Cambray.^  The 
partition  of  Naples,  the  most  scandalous  transaction 
of  the  period,  he  shared  equally  with  Louis ;  and 

M  M^moiras  de  Bawd,  chap,  politidaii,  to  bamd  bis  game  by 
61.  —  *<  This  prince/'  says  lord  playing  the  braggart. 
Herbert,  who  was  not  disposed  to  »  Paolo  Giono  strikes  the  bil* 
overrate  the  talents,  any  more  than  ance  of  their  respective  merits  in 
the  virtues,  of  Ferdinand,  *<was  this  particular,  in  the  following 
thought  the  most  active  and  polit-  terms.  *'  'Ex.  horum  enim  longd 
ique  of  his  time.  No  man  knew  maximorum  nostre  tempestatis  re- 
better  how  to  serve  his  turn  on  gum  ingeniis,  et  turn  liqoido  et 
everybody,  or  to  make  their  ends  multillm  ante4  prsdard  compertum 
conduce  to  his."  Life  of  Henry  est,  nihil  omnino  sanctum  et  invio- 
Vni.  p.  63.  labile,  vel  in  rite  conceptis  sancitis- 

8^  According  to  them,  the  Cath-  que  foederibus   reperiri,  quod,   in 

olic  king  took  no  great  pains  to  proferendis  imperiis   augendisqoe 

conceal  his  treachery.  "  Qnelqu'un  opibus,  apud  cos  nihil  ad  illustris 

disant  un  jour  k  Ferdinand,  que  fame  decus  interesset,  dolone  et 

Louis  Xn.  Taccusoit    de   Tavoir  nusquam  sine  fallaciis,  an  fide  in- 

tromp^  trois  fois,  Ferdinand  parut  tegxu  ver^ue  virtute  niterentur." 

m^content  quUl  lui  ravtt  une  panic  Hist,  sui  Temporis,  lib.  11,  p.  160. 

de  sa  gloire  ;  II  en  a  hien  mentis  ^  An  equally  pertinent  example 

PwrogTie,  dit-il,  avec  toate  la  gros-  occurs  in  the  efficient  support  he 

sidrete  du  temps,  je  Vai  trompl  phu  gave  Cesar  Borgia  in  his  flagitioua 

de  ifix."     (Graillard,  Rivalite,  tom.  enterprises  against   some  of  the 

iv.   p.  240.)     The  anecdote  has  most  faithful  aJlies  of  France.  See 

been    repeated    by  other  modern  Sismondi,  R^publtques  Italiennee, 

writers,  i  know  not  on  what  author-  tom.  xiii.  cap.  101. 
ity.    Ferdinand  was  too  shrewd  a 
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if  the  latter  has  escaped  the  reproach  of  the  usur-  ohaftbr 

'^  '^  XXIV. 


pation  of  Navarre,  it  was  because  the  premature 
death  of  his  general  deprived  him  of  the  pretext  and 
means  for  achieving  it.  Yet  Louis  the  Twelfth, 
the  **  father  of  his  people,^  has  gone  down  to  pos- 
terity with  a  high  and  honorable  reputation.^ 

Ferdinand,  unfortunately  for  his .  popularity,  had  ^^ 
nothing  of  the  frank  and  cordial  temper,  the  genial 
expansion  of  the  soul,  which  begets  love.  He  car- 
ried the  same  cautious  and  impenetrable  frigidity  in- 
to private  life,  that  he  showed  in  public.  '^  No  one,'' 
says  a  writer  of  the  time,  '^  could  read  his  thoughts 
by  any  change  of  his  countenance."  ^^  Calm  and 
calculating,  even  in  trifles,  it  was  too  obvious  that 
every  thing  had  exclusive  reference  to  self.  He 
seemed  to  estimate  his  friends  only  by  the  amount 
of  services  they  could  render  him.  He  was  not 
always  mindful  of  these  services.  Witness  his  un- 
generous treatment  of  Columbus,  the  Great  Cap- 
tain, Navarro,  Ximenes,  —  the  men  who  shed  the 
brightest  lustre,  and  the  most  substantial  benefits, 
on  his  reign.  Witness  also  his  insensibility  to  the 
virtues  and  long  attachment  of  Isabella,  whose 
memory  he  could  so  soon  dishonor  by  a  union  with 
one  every  way  unworthy  to  be  her  successor. 

M  Read  the  honeyed  peneffynee  mondi  is  the  only  writer  in  the 

of  Seyaeel)  St.  CSelais,  Voltaiie  French  langaage,  that  has  come 

eren,  to  say  nothing  of  Gaillard,  nodei  my  notice,  who  has  weighed 

VariUas,  e  tuUi  quanti,  undilated  the  deserts  of  Loois  XII.  in  the 

by  scarce  a  drop  of  censore.  Rare  historic  balance  with  impartiality 

indeed  is  it  to  nnd  one  so  imbaed  and  candor.    And  Sismondi  is  not 

with  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  as  to  a  Frenchman, 

raise  himself  above  the  local  or  na-  ^  Giovio,  Hist,  soi  Temporia» 

tional  prejudices  which  pass  for  lib.  16,  p.  335. 
pattiotism  with  the  Ynlgar.    "" 
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Ferdinand's  conoexion  with  Isabella,  wkile  it  re* 
fleeted  infinite  glory  on  his  feign,  suggests  a  con- 
ttast  most  unfavorable  to  his  character.  Hers  was 
ail  magnanimity,  disinterestedness,  and  deep  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  her  people.  His  was  the 
spirit  of  egolism.  The  circle  of  his  views  might  be 
more  or  less  expanded,  'bvt  self  was  the  steady, 
unchangeable  centre.  Her  heart  beat  with  the 
generous  sympathies  of  friendship,  and  the  puteat 
constancy  to  the  first,  the  only  object  of  her  love. 
We  have  seen  ^the  measure  of  his  sensibilities  in 
other  relations.  They  were  not  more  refined  in 
thk  ;  and  he  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the  admi- 
rable woman  with  whom  his  i  destinies  were  united, 
by  indulging  in  those  vicious  gallantries,  too  gene- 
rally sanctioned  by  the  age.  ^  Ferdinand,  in  fine, 
a  shrewd  and  politic  prince,  '^  surpassing,"  as  a 
French  writer,  not  his  firiend,  has  remarked,  ^^all 
the  statesmen  of  his  time  in  the  science  of  the  cabi- 
net,"^ may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the 


^  Terdiiuuid  Idft  four  natiual 
^liBiroD,  OBe  0iii  and  thne  daqgh- 
ten.  Tiie  fonner,  Don  Alonso  de 
ikmgoaiVnB  boni  of  ttianaooiiiiMB 
of  fSwli,  a  Catalan  lady.  He  was 
made  aiefabielioD  of  Saragossa  when 
only  six  yean  old.  Then  was  Hi- 
de of  the  reliffions  jprofeaaiooi  how- 
ever, in  hiftfife.  Me  took  an  aetive 
pot  ID  the  politieal  and  miHtaiy 
moTCHieBtsortlie  period,  aodeeeow 
to  hare  been  even  leea  torapaloae 
in  hie  gallantries  than  his  ntber. 
His  TMAMss  in  private  life  weie 
attnotive,  and  hu  poUio  ^anduet 
diwseet.  His  ftther  elmttm  re- 
garded him  with  peculiar  afiection, 
and  intmsted  him  with  the  regency 


of  AiBgoni  as  we  kare  seeoy  at  Ida 
ideatfi. 

Ferdinand  had  three  daagfaten, 
aiao,  by  three  diifoieBt  ladias,  mis 
of  them  a  noble  Portoffneee.  The 
eMest  child  was  named l)eia  Josml 
and  married  the  srand  constable  of 
Castile.  The  ouien,  each  named 
Maria,  embiaeed  the  reliffiova  pro- 
fession in  a  conTeat  in  lladri^aL 
L.  Marineo,  Coaas  Memorablis, 
fol.  188. — Salazar  de  lientea, 
Moaa^oia,  torn.  i.  p.  410. 

^  **  Knfin  il  sarpassa  toaa  lea 
Princes  de  sen  sidde  en  la  scienoe 
dn  Cshinety  et  c'est  i  lai  qn'on 
doitattribner  le  praausr  et  le  aoa- 
Tsrain  nange  de  la  politiQiie  mo 
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peculiar  genius  of  the  age.    While  Isabella,  dis-^  oraitkr 

earding  all  the  petty  artifices  of  state  policy,  aad  ' * 

parsuing  the  noblest  ends  by  the  noUest  means, 
stands  far  above  her  age. 

In  his  illustrious  consort  Ferdinand  may  be  said  ^^^^ 
to  have  lost  his  good  genius.^    From  that  time  his  ^^ 
fortunes  were  under  a  cloud.    Not  that  victory  sat 
less  constantly  on  his  banner ;  but  at  home  he  had 
lost 

"  All  that  thould  aooompany  old  age, 
Ab  honor,  love,  obedience,  troope  of  ftienda." 


ill-advised  marriage  disgusted  his  Castilian  sub- 
jects. He  ruled  over  them,  indeed,  but  more  in 
severity  than  in  love.  The  beauty  of  his  young 
queen  opened  new  sources  of  jealousy  ;  ^  >while  the 
disparity  of  their  ages,  and  her  fondness  for  frivdious 
pleasure  as  little  qualified  her  to  be  his  partner  in 


dene."     YaTiilaa,    Folitiqiie   da  imder  tke  aimoiir.   TbttBChaaMTi 

Ferdinand,  liv.  3,  diao.  10.  in  the  Prologue  to  hia  <*  Canterbory 

«  Braiit6nie  notioee  a  sobrifuH  Tales,"  aaya  of  faia  knight'a  diee% 
which  hia  oountrrnen  had  given       <*oriiwttaikiiewflNdasi|Ma 
to  Ferdinand.    **  Noa  Francos  ap-        AUe  tMniof nd  whb  Ma  aaiMfgada." 

StUoient  ee  zoy  Ferdinnd  Jehan  Again,  in  hia  "  £nighie*a  Tale,'* 
ipon,  je  ne  s^ay  pour  quelle  d6-  **  Som  wol  ben  armed  in  en  haberieoa, 
liuon;  niaia  il  aooa  couata  ^lon,  et  ▲BdinabiMC.pteie,aiidiii«.«ipoB." 
none  fiat  bien  da  mal,  et  fnat  on       ®  When  Ferdinand  naited  Ara* 

grand  roy  et  aage."    Which  hia  gon,  in  1515,  dorii^  faia  troabka 

ancient  editor  thus  explains :  *<  Qi-  with  the  cortes,  he  imjprisoned  the 

pan  de  I'italien  gntbone,  c'eat  que  nee-chancellor,  Antonio  Arartia ; 

HODS  appellona /upon  ety^pe;  vou-  being  moved  to  this,  aocoxdioig  to 

lant  par  \k  taxer  oe  prince  de  s*6tre  Car^jal,  by  his  jealouay  of  that 

laisse  gouvemer  par  Isabelle,  reine  minister's  attentiona  to  hia  yonnff 

de  Castillo,  sa  femme,  dont  il  en-  qoeen.     (Anales,  MS.,anol515.) 

doBsoit  la  9'u|»,  pour  ainai  dire,  pen-  it  is  possible.     Zurita,  however, 

dant  qu'elle  portoit  lea  chausses.^*  treats  it  as  mere  scandal,  referrioff 

(Vies  des  Hommes  Illustres,  disc,  the  imprisonment  to  political  of 

5.)     There  is  more  humor  thao  fences  exclusively.     Anales,  torn, 

trath  in  the  etymology.    The  gir  vi.  fol.  393.  —  See  also  Dormer 

von  was  part  of  a  man'a  attire,  Analea  de  la  Ck>rona  de  Aragon 

being,  as  Mr.  TVrwhitt  defines  it,  (Zaragoza,  1687,)  lib.  1,  cap.  9. 
"  a  wort  cassock,"  and  was  worn 
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flii  king Ij 
fialittai 


prosperity,  as  his  solace  in  declining  years.  ^^  His 
tenacity  of  power  drew  him  into  vulgar  squabbles 
with  those  most  nearly  allied  to  him  by  blood,  which 
settled  into  a  mortal  aversion.  Finally,  bodily  in^ 
firmity  broke  the  energies  of  his  mind,  sour  suspi- 
cions corroded  his  heart,  and  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  live,  long  after  he  had  lost  all  that  could  make 
life  desirable. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  gloomy  picture  to  the 
brighter  season  of  the  morning  and  meridian  of  his 
life ;  when  he  sat  with  Isabella  on  the  united  thrones 
of  Castile  and  Aragon,  strong  in  the  love  of  his  own 
subjects,  and  in  the  fear  and  respect  of  his  enemies. 
We  shall  then  find  much  in  his  character  to  admire ; 
his  impartial  justice  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws ;  his  watchful  solicitude  to  shield  the  weak 
from  the  oppression  of  the  strong ;  his  wise  econo- 
my, which  achieved  great  results  without  burdening 
his  people  with  oppressive  taxes ;  his  sobriety  and 
moderation ;  the  decorum,  and  respect  for  religion, 
which  he  maintained  among  his  subjects ;  the  in- 
dustry he  promoted  by  wholesome  laws  and  his  own 
example ;  his  consummate  sagacity,  which  crowned 
all  his  enterprises  with  brilliant  success,  and  made 
him  the  oracle  of  the  princes  of  the  age. 

Machiavelli,  indeed,  the  most  deeply  read  of  his 


W  "En  pooo  hermofla,"  says 
SandoTal,  wno  ^radges  her  even 
this  qaality,  '*  algo  ooja,  amiga 
macho  de  holgane,  j  andar  eD 
banquetes^  haertos  y  jarainefi,  y  en 
fiestas.  iDtrodaxo  esta  Senora  en 
CastiUa  comidas  soberbias,  siendo 


los  CasteUanoe,  y  tan  sos  Reyes 
mny  moderados  en  esto.  Fum^ 
bamele  pooos  dias  qne  no  eonn- 
dase,  6  niese  oonvidada.  La  qua 
mas  ffastaba  en  fiestas  j  banqoetes 
oon  eUa,era  mas  sn  amii^"  Hist. 
del  Emp.  Carlos  V.,  torn.  i.  p.  19 
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time  in  human  ckaracteri  imputes  Ferdinand's  sue-  chapter 


XXIV. 


JodgBwatoC 


cessesy  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  *'  cunning  and  good 
hick,  rather  than  superior  wisdom."  ^^  He  was  in-  S!m!u^ 
deed  fortunate  ;  and  the  ^^  star  of  Austria,"  which 
rose  as  his  declined,  shone  not  with  a  brighter  or 
steadier  lustre.  But  success  through  a  long  series 
of  years  sufficiently,  of  itself,  attests  good  conduct. 
'^  The  winds  and  waves,"  says  Gibbon,  truly  enough,  / 
'^  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  most  skilful  mari-  ' 
ner."  The  Florentine  statesman  has  lecorded  a 
riper  and  more  deliberate  judgment  in  the  treatise, 
which  he  intended  as  a  mirror  for  the  rulers  of  the 
time.  "  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  gains  estimation  for 
a  prince  like  great  enterprises.  Our  own  age  has 
furnished  a  splendid  example  of  this  in  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon.  We  may  call  him  a  new  king,  since 
from  a  feeble  one  he  has  made  himself  the  most  re- 
nowned and  glorious  monarch  of  Christendom ;  and, 
if  we  ponder  well  his  manifold  achievements,  we 
roust  acknowledge  all  of  them  very  great,  and  some 
truly  extraordinary."'* 

Other  eminent  foreigners  of  the  time  join  in  this 
lofty  strain  of  panegyric.^    The  Castilians,  mindful 


71  Opere,  torn.  ix.  Lettere  Di-  likely  to  be  altogether  anbiaaBed  in 

▼erse,  no.  6,  ed.  Milaoo,  1805.  their  jadgments  of  hia  policy.  — 

Hia   correapoodent,  Vettori,  is  These  views,  however,  nod  ftivor 

still  more  severe  in  his  analysis  of  with  Lord  Herbert,  who  had  evi- 

Ferdinand's  public  conduct.  (Let.  dently  read,  though  he  does  not 

di  16  Maggio,  1514.)  These  sutes-  refer  to  this  oorrespondenoe.    Lile 

men  were  the  friends  of  France,  of  Henry  YIII.  p.  63. 

with  whom  Ferdinand  was  at  war ;  ^  Opere,  torn.  vi.  H  Princtpe, 

and  personal  enemies  of  the  Medi-  cap.  21,  ed.  Grenova,  1798. 

ci,  whom  that  prince  reestablished  73  Martyr,  who  had  better  op- 

in  the  government.     As  political  portunities  than  any  other  forei^ier 

antagonists  therefore,  every  way,  lor  estimating  the  character  of  Fer- 

of  the  Catholic  kiog,  they  were  not  dinand,  affbios  the  most  honoiaUa 
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PART     of  the  general  security  and  prosperity  they  had  en- 


joyed  under  his  reign,  seem  willing  to  bury 
frailties  in  his  grave.  ^^  While  his  own  hereditary 
subjects,  exulting  with  patriotic  pride  in  the  glory 
to  which  he  had  raised  their  petty  state,  and 
touched  with  grateful  recoUectioiis  of  his  mild,  pa- 
ternal government,  deplore  his  loss  in  strains  of 
national  sorrow,  as  the  last  of  the  revered  line,  who 
was  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  Aragon,  as  a 
separate  and  independent  kingdom.  ^' 

tMtimony  to  his  kingly  qualities,  in  tis,  fol.  148.  —  Ullos,  Vita  di  Car- 

a  letter  written  when  the  writer  had  lo  V.,  fol.  42.  —  Ferreras,  IfisL 

no  motive  for  flattery,  after  that  d'  Espagne,  torn,  is*  p.  496  et  seq. 

monarch's  death,  to  Charles  V.'s  —  et  plurimis  aoct.  antiq.  et  recen- 

phjrnciao.  (Opus  £pist,epist.  607.)  tibns. 

Guicciardini,  whose  national  preju-  ^5  See  the  closing  chapter  of  the 
dices  did  not  lie  in  this  scale,  com-  great  Aragonese  annalist,  who  ter- 
prehends  nearly  as  much  in  one  minates  his  historic  labora  with  the 
orief  sentence.  **  Re  di  eocellen-  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
tissimo  consiglio,  e  Yirti!i,  e  nel  (Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  Ti.  lib.  10, 
quale,  se  fosse  state  constante  nelle  cap.  100.)  I  will  cite  only  one  ex- 
promesse»  no  potrestl  facilmente  tract  from  the  profuse  panegrries 
riprendere  cosa  aleuna."  (Istoria,  of  the  national  writers;  which  at- 
torn, vi.  lib.  19,  p.  973.)  See  also  tests  the  ▼eneration  in  which  Fer- 
Brani6me,  ((Euvres,  torn.  iv.  disc,  dinand's  memory  was  held  in  Aia- 
6.)  — Giovio,  with  scarcely  more  gon.  It  is  from  one,  whose  pen  is 
(qualification.  Hist,  sui  Temporis,  never  prostituted  to  parasitical  or 
lib.  16,  p.  336.— Navagiero,Viag-  party  purposes,  and  whose  judg- 
gio,  ibl.  97, — et  alios.  ment  is  usually  as  correct,  as  the 
74  *'  Principe  el  mas  seiialado,"  expression  of  it  is  candid.  *'  Quo 
saya  the  prince  of  the  Castilian  plangore  ao  lamentatione  onivena 
hbtorians,  in  his  pithy  manner,  civitas  complebatur.  Neque  sol&m 
*'en  valor  y  justicia  y  prudenda  homines,  sed  ipsa  tecta,  et  parietes 
ooe  en  muchos  siglos  Espana  tuvo.  urbis  videbantur  aoerbum  iliius,  qui 
l^achas  a  nadie  nueden  faltar  sea  omnibus  charissimas  erat,  interitnm 
nor  la  fragilidad  propia,  6  por  lugere.  Et  merits.  Erat  enirn, 
la  malida  y  envidia  amna  que  ut  sdtis,  exemplum  |mdentic  ae 
oombate  princlpalmente  los  altos  fortitudinis :  summs  nl  re  domas- 
lugaree.  ESspejo  sin  duda  por  ana  tid  oontmentiff :  eximie  in  pnblicA. 
mndes  virtudes  en  que  todos  los  dignitatis :  humanitatts  pneterei, 
Principes  de  EspaAa  se  deben  mi-  ac  leporia  admirabilis.*****  Ncque 
rai."  (Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espana,  eos  soli^,  sed  omnes  cert^  tanti 
tom.  ix.  p.  375,  cap.  ult.)  See  amplectebatur  bencTolentiA,  ut  is- 
alao  a  similar  tribute  to  his  deserts,  terdum  non  nobis  Rex,  sed  unios- 
with  greater  amplification,  in  Gari-  cujusqne  nostrilm  ^enitor  ao  parens 
bay,  Compendio,  tom.  ii.  lib.  90,  Tideretnr.  Post  ejus  interitum  om- 
eap.  94.— "Grooiei,  Be  Rebus  Ges-  nis  nostra  juTentna  languet, 
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plusdeditaqu^deceret:  neopex^  giem:  qnibua  deniqae  fteUim  Tide*    ohattis 

inde,  ae  debnent,  in  laudis  etglo-  mu8,ut  abeo  naque  ad  hoc  tempus,       xznr. 

nBCQpiditatevezBati]r.*****Qaid  non   aoiOm   nobis,  sed   HisimDie    ■ 

plora  /   nulla  res  fait  in  usu  bene  cnncte,  diatarnitas  pads  otiam  con- 

xe^nandi  posita,  qa»  illios  B^gia  imnarit.     Hsms  aliaqne   ejnsmodi 

9cientiain  effugeret.  •  •  •  •  •  Fuit  qnotidie  ^  nostris  aeniboa  de  Ca- 

enim   ezimift   oorporia   Tennatate  tnolici  Regfia  memorifc  enarrantur : 

prsditoa.    Sed  plaiia  fiiceie  debe-  qiuB  ^  lei  yeritate  neanaqaam  al^ 

rent  conaQionim  ac  firtntum  sua-  horrent. "    Blanoaa,  Commentam, 

ram,  qnam  porteiia  teliqiul,  eQ-  p.  STQ. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

ADMUUSTRATION,  DEATH,  AND  CHARACTER,   OF  CARDHfAL 

XIMENES. 

1616,  1617. 

XimeneB  Governor  of  Castile.  — Chadee  procsbimed  Kiog. — SnMDee^ 
^  'Domestic  Policy.  — He  intimidates  the  Nobles. — Public  Bisoonteots. 
—Charles  lands  in  Spain.  —  His  Ingratttode  to  Ximenes.  —  The 
Cardinal's  Illneas  and  Death.  —  His  extraordinaiy  Charaoter. 

pAn  Xh£  personal  history  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
terminates,  of  course,  with  the  preceding  chapter- 
In  order  to  bring  the  history  of  his  reign,  however, 
to  a  suitable  close,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the 
narrative  through  the  brief  regency  of  Ximenes,  to 
the  period  when  the  government  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Ferdinand's  grandson  and  successor, 
Charles  the  Fifth. 
^SSSS^  By  the  testament  of  the  deceased  monarch,  as 
"•*^'  we  have  seefl.  Cardinal  Ximenez  de  Cisneros  was 
appointed  sole  regent  of  Castile.  He  met  with 
opposition,  however,  from  Adrian,  the  dean  of  Lou- 
vain,  who  produced  powers  of  similar  purport  from 
Prince  Charles.  Neither  party  could  boast  a  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  exercising  this  important  trust ; 
the  one  claiming  it  by  the  appointment  of  an  indi- 
vidual, who,  acting  merely  as  regent  himself,  had 
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certainly  no  right  to  name  his  successor ;  while  the  chapter 

XXV 

other  had  only  the  sanction  of  a  prince,  who,  at  1— 

the  time  of  giving  it,  had  no  jurisdiction  whatever 
in  Castile.  The  misunderstanding  which  ensued, 
was  finally  settled  by  an  agreement  of  the  parties 
to  share  the  authority  in  common,  till  further  in* 
structions  should  be  received  from  Charles.^ 

It  was  not  long  before  they  arrived.  They  con-  1 6 1 6 . 
firmed  the  cardinal's  authority  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner ;  while  they  spoke  of  Adrian  only  as  an  ambas- 
sador. They  intimated,  however,  the  most  entire 
confidence  in  the  latter  ;  and  the  two  prelates  con- 
tinued as  before  to  administer  the  government  joint*- 
ly.  Ximenes  sacrificed  nothing  by  this  arrange- 
ment ;  for  the  tame  and  quiet  temper  of  Adrian  was 
too  much  overawed  by  the  bold  genius  of  his  part* 
ner,  to  raise  any  opposition  to  his  measures.  * 

The  first  requisition  of  prince  Charles,  was  one  m«  pn^ 
that  taxed  severely  the  power  and  popularity  of  the  "^• 
new  regent.  This  was  to  have  himself  proclaimed 
king ;  a  measure  extremely  distasteful  to  the  Cas- 
tilians,  who  regarded  it  not  only  as  contrary  to  estab- 
lished usage,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  mother,  but 
as  an  indignity  to  her.  It  was  in  vain  that  Ximenes 
and  the  council  remonstrated  on  the  impropriety 
and  impolicy  of  the  measure.  ^     Charles,  fortified 

1  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  alio  Principe."    He  did  not  Teotoie  od 

1516,  cap.  8.  —  Robles,  Vida  de  the  tide  of  king  in  bis  oonespon- 

}Qnienez,  cap.  18.  —  Gomez,  De  denoe  with  the  CastOiana,  though 

Rebos  Gestia,  fol.  150.  —  Qointa-  be  afiected   it   abroad.     Analea, 

nilla,  Arohetypo,  lib.  4,  cap.  5.  —  MS.,  ano  1516»  cap.  10. 

OYiedo,  Qoincuagenaa,  MS.,  dial.  3  The  letter  of  the  ooancil  la 

de  Ximeni.  dated  March  14th,  1516.    It  la  re- 

>  Carbajal  baa  given  na  Cbarlee'a  corded  by  Carbajal,  Analea,  MS., 

epiade,  whieh  is  anbeeribed  **  El  ano  1516,  cap.  10. 
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FAST  by  his  Flemish  adnsers,  sturdily  persisted  in  his 
— ^  —  purpose.  The  cardinal,  consequently,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  prelates  and  principal  nobles  in  Madrid, 
to  which  he  had  transferred  the  seat  of  government, 
and  whose  central  position  and  other  local  advan- 
tages made  it,  from  this  time  forward,  with  little 
variation,  the  regular  capital  of  the  kingdom.^  The 
doctor  Carbajal  prepared  a  studied  and  plausible 
afgument  in  support  of  the  measure,*  As  it  failed, 
however,  to  produce  conviction  in  his  audience, 
Ximenes,  chafed  by  the  opposition,  and  probably 
diatrusting  its  real  motives,  peremptorily  declared, 
that  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  Charies  as 
king,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  would  refuse 
to  obey  him  when  he  was  so.  *<  I  will  have  him 
proclaimed  in  Madrid  to-morrow,"  said  he,  *'  and  I 
doubt  not  every  other  city  in  the  kingdom  will  fol- 
low the  example."  He  was  as  good  as  his  word  ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  capital  was  imitated,  with 
little  opposition,  by  all  the  other  cities  in  Castile. 
Not  so  in  Aragon,  whose  people  were  too  much  at- 
tached to  their  institutions  to  consent  to  it,  till 
Charles  first  made  oath  in  person  to  respect  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  realm.^ 

^  It  became  permueDtly  ao  in  resto  much  stronger  en  expedieanf 

the  fonowinflr  Kign  of  Philip  11.  than  precedent.    Analea,HS.,afio 

Semanario  ESadito,  torn.  iii.  p.  79.  1516,  cap.  11. 

A  Carbajal    penetrates  into  the  ^  Gromez,  De  Rebus  Gestis,  fol. 

remotest  depths  of  Spanish  histo-  151  et  seq.  —  Carbajal,    Aulea, 

TV  for  an  anthority  for  Charles's  MS.,  aiio  1516,  cap.  0-11.  —  La- 

claim.    He  can  find  none  better,  nnza,  Hlstorias,  torn.  i.  lib.  S,  eap. 

howerer.  than  the  examples  of  Al-  S.  —  Dormer,  Anales  de  Aragon, 

fonso  VlQ.  and  Ferdinand  III. ;  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  18.  —  Peter  Bfar^pr, 

tiie  fonner  of  whom  used  force,  Opus  Epist.,  epist.  579,  590,003. 

and  the  latter  obtained  the  crown  — *  Sandoral,  Hist,  dd  Emp.  Carlos 

by  the  TOluntaiy  cession  of  his  V.,tom.  i.  p.  53. 
mother.    His  argument,  it  is  dear. 
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The  Castilian  aristocracj,  it  maj  be  believed,  chapter 
did  not  much  relish  the  new  joke  imposed  on  them  -  ^^^'  ^ 
by  their  priestly  regent.     On  one  occasion,  it  is  xunenr*  ^ 
said,  they  went  in  a  body  and  demanded  of  Xime- 
nes  by  what  powers  he  held  the  government  so  ab- 
scdutely.    He  referred  them  for  answer  to  Ferdi- 
nand's testament  and   Charles's  letter.    As  they 
objected  to  these,  he  led  them  to  a  window  of  the 
apartment,  and  showed  them  a  park  oi  artillery  be- 
low, exclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  *^  There  are  my 
credentials,  then !  "    The  story  is  characteristic ; 
but,  though  often  repeated,  must  be  admitted  to 
stand  on  slender  authority.^ 

One  of  the  regent's  first  acts  was  the  famous  nhanify 
ordinance,  encouraging  the  burgesses,  by  liberal 
rewards,  to  enroll  themselves  into  companies,  and 
submit  to  regular  military  training,  at  stated  sea- 
sons. The  nobles  saw  the  operation  of  this  meas- 
ure too  well,  not  to  use  all  their  eflbrts  to  counter- 
act it.  In  this  they  succeeded  for  a  time,  as  the 
cardinal,  with  his  usual  boldness,  had  ventured  on 
it  without  waiting  for  Charles's  sanction,  and  in 
opposition  to  most  of  the  council.  The  resolute 
spirit  of  the  minister,  however,  eventually  triumphed 

7  Robks,  Vida  de  Ximeaex,  cap.  with ! "  Bat  Ximenes  waa  naithar  a 

18.  —  Gomez,  De  Rebas  Geetia,  fool,  nor  a  madman ;  although  hia 

fbl.  168. — LaJiaaa,  Hiatoriaa,  torn,  orenealoua  biographexa  make  him 

i.  lib.  9,  cap.  4.  sometimea  one,  and  aometimes  the 

AJvaro  Uomez  iinda  no  better  other.     Voltaire,  who  never  lets 

aothority  than  Tul^r   rumor  for  the  opportunity  alip  of  aeixing  a 

this  atory.    According  to  Roblee,  paradox  in  chaiacter  or  condnel, 

the  cardinal,  after  thia   bravado,  apeaka  of  Ximenea  aa  one  "  qoi, 

twirled  hia  cordelier's  belt  about  toujoura  v^tu  en  cordelier,  met  son 

hia  fingers,  saying,  *'  he  wanted  iaate  k  fouler  soua  aea  eandales  le 

nothing  better  than  that  to  tame  faste  Eenagnd.'*    Easai   sor  ks 

the  pnds  of  the  Castilian  nobles  Moenrs,  cuap.  ISl. 


4*08  R£G£NCY  OF  XIMENES. 

PART     over  all  resistance,  and  a  national  corps  was  organ- 
II 
1 —  ized,  competent,  under  proper  guidancei  to  protect 

the  liberties  of  the  people,  but  which  unfortunately 

was  ultimately  destined  to  be  turned  against  them.^ 

"c^iSSr  Armed  with  this  strong  physical  force,  the  cardi- 
nal now  projected  the  boldest  schemes  of  reform, 
especially  in  the  finances,  which  had  fallen  into 
some  disorder  in  the  latter  days  of  Ferdinand*  He 
made  a  strict  inquisition  into  the  funds  of  the  mili- 
tary orders,  in  which  there  had  been  much  waste 
and  misappropriation ;  he  suppressed  .all  superfluous 
offices  in  the  state,  retrenched  excessive  salaries, 
and  cut  short  the  pensions  granted  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  which  he  contended  should  determine 
with  their  lives.  Unfortunately,  the  state  was  not 
materially  benefited  by  these  economical  arrange- 
ments, since  the  greater  part  of  what  was  thus 
saved  was  drawn^ofT  to  supply  the  waste  and  cu- 
pidity of  the  Flemish  court,  who  dealt  with  Spain 
with  all  the  merciless  rapacity  that  could  be  shown 
to  a  conquered  province.' 

^^^  The  foreign  administration  of  the  regent  dis- 
played the  same  courage  and  vigor.  Arsenals  were 
established  in  the  southern  maritime  towns,  and  a 
numerous  fleet  was  equipped  in  the  Mediterranean, 
against  the  Barbary  corsairs.  A  large  force  was 
sent  into  Navarre,  which  defeated  an  invading  army 


1616. 
MtnhSS. 


8  CaiiMkjal,  Anales,  MS.,  afio       9  Gomei,  De  Rebus  G«8tk,  Ibl. 


mes,  De  Rebus  Gestis,  fol.  169.  — 
Oriedo,  Quinensgenss,  MS. 
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of  French ;  and  the  cardinal  followed  up  the  blow  ohaptsk 
by  demolishing  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  king- 
dom ;  a  precautionary  measurci  to  which,  in   all 
piobabilitj,  Spain  owes  the  permanent  preservation 
of  her  conquest.^^ 

The  regent's  eye  penetrated  to  the  farthest  lim- 
its of  the  monarchy.  He  sent  a  commission  to 
Hispaniola,  to  inquire  into,  and  ameliorate,  the 
condition  of  the  natives.  At  the  same  time  he 
earnestly  opposed  (though  without  success,  be- 
ing overruled  in  this  by  the  Flemish  counsellors,) 
the  introduction  of  negro  slaves  into  the  colonies, 
which,  he  predicted,  from  the  character  of  the  race, 
must  ultimately  result  in  a  servile  war.  It  is  need- 
less to  remark,  how  well  the  event  has  verified  the 
prediction." 

It  is  with  less  satisfaction  that  we  must  con- 
template his  policy  in  regard  to  the  Inquisition. 
As  head  of  that  tribunal,  he  enforced  its  authority 
and  pretensions  to  th'e  utmost.  He  extended  a 
branch  of  it  to  Oran,  and  also  to  the  Canaries, 
and  the  New  World. "  In  1612,  the  new  Chris- 
iians  had  ofiTered  Ferdinand  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  carry  on  the  Navarrese  war,  if  he  would  cause 

^  Ctrbajal,  Anales,  BiS.,  ano  Xlmenes's  objeetioii  to  have  been, 

1516,  cap.  11.  —  AJesoD,  Anoales  the  iniqaitj  or  redactng  one  set  of 

de  Naf  arra,  torn.  ▼.  p.  837.  —  Pe-  men  to  slavery,  in  order  to  liberate 

ter  Martyr,  Opus  Epi0t.,epiBt.  570.  another.     ( History   of  Amerioa. 

— Quintanilla,  Aichetypo,  lib  4,  Tol.i.p.S85.)  A  very  enlightened 

cap.  5.  reason,  for  which,  however,  I  find 

^i  Gomel,  Be  Rebus  Gestis,  fol.  not  the  least  wanant  in  Herrera, 

164, 165.  —  Herrera,  Indian  Oed-  (the  authority  cited  by  the  histo- 

dentales,  tom.  i.  p.  878. — Las  nan,)  nor  in  Gomes,  nor  in  any 

<^uBa8,  CEnvres,  ed.  de  Llorente,  other  writer, 

torn.  i.  p.  839.  ^  Uorente,  Hist,  de  Tlnqi 

Robertson  states  the  gionnd  of  tion,  tom.  i.  chap.  10,  art.  5. 

TOL.    IIL  fi3 
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PART     the  trials  before  that  tribunal  to  be  condiicted  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  other  courts,  where  the 


accuser  and  the  evidence  were  confronted  openlj 
with  the  defendant.  To  this  reasonaUe  petition 
Ximenes  objected,  on  the  wretched  plea,  that,  in 
that  event,  none  would  be  found  willing  to  under- 
take the  odious  business  of  informer.  He  backed 
his  remonstrance  with  such  a  liberal  donative  from 
his  own  funds,  as  supplied  the  king's  immediate 
exigency,  and  elffectually  closed  his  heart  against 
the  petitioners.  The  application  was  renewed  in 
1516,  by  the  unfortunate  Israelites,  who  oflfered  a 
liberal  supply  in  like  manner  to  Charles,  on  nmilar 
terms.  But  the  proposal,  to  which  his  Flemish 
counsellors,  who  may  be  excused,  at  least,  from  the 
reproach  of  bigotry,  would  have  inclined  die  yoong 
monarch,  was  finally  rejected  through  the  interposi* 
tion  of  Ximenes.  '• 
om  The  high-handed  measures  of  the  minister,  while 
1617.  they  disgusted  the  aristocracy,  gave  great  umbrage 
to  the  dean  of  Louvain,  who  saw  himself  reduced 
to  a  mere  cipher  in  the  administration.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  representations  a  second,  and  after- 
wards a  third  minister  was  sent  to  Castile,  with 
authority  to  divide  the  government  with  the  car- 
dinal. But  all  this  was  of  little  avail.  On  one 
occasion,  the  co-regents  ventured  to  rebuke  their 
haughty  partner,  and  assert  their  own  dignity,  by 
subscribing  their  names  first  to  the  despatches,  and 

tt  Paramo,  De  Origfine  Inqoisi*    oliap«  tl,  ait.  1. — Gotms,  0e  IU> 
ttonis,  lib.  S,  tit.  S,  cap.  5.  — Do-    bos  Gtstis,  foL  184^  1S6. 
note,  Uist.  da  PInqiiiaition,  torn.  i. 
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then  sending  them  to  him  for  his  signature.     But  chjotee 
Ximenes  coolly  ordered  his  secretary  to  tear  the  - 
paper  in  pieces,  and  make  out  a  new  one,  which  he 
signed,  and  sent  out  without  the  participation  of 
his  brethren.     And  this  course  he  continued  during 
the  remainder  of  his  administration.  ^^ 


The  cardinal  not  only  assumed  the  sole  responsi-  ^,^,. 
bility  of  the  most  important  public  acts,  but,  in  the 
execution  of  them,  seldom  condescended  to  calcu- 
late the  obstacles  or  the  odds  arrayed  against  him. 
He  was  thus  brought  into  collision,  at  the  same 
time,  with  three  of  the  most  powerful  grandees  of 
Castile ;  the  dukes  of  Alva  and  Infantado,  and  the 
count  of  UreSa.  Don  Pedro  Giron,  the  son  of  the 
latter,  with  several  other  young  noblemen,  had 
maltreated  and  resisted  the  royal  officers,  while  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty.  They  then  took  refuge 
in  the  little  town  of  Villafrata,  which  they  fortified 
and  prepared  for  a  defence.  The  cardinal  without 
hesitation  mustered  several  thousand  of  the  national 
militia,  and,  investing  the  place,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
deliberately  razed  it  to  the  ground.  The  refrac- 
tory nobles,  struck  with  consternation,  submitted. 
Theif  friends  interceded  for  them  in  the  most  hum- 
ble manner;  and  the  cardinal,  whose  lofty  spirit 

M  Caxbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  aSo  bos,  aut  non  legitime  re^atoris. 

1517,  cap.  9.  —  Gomez,  De  Rebus  Nauseam  inducU  magnammis  viri$ 

Gestia,  fol.   189,   190.  —  Robles,  hujtu  Jratris,  licet  poteDtis  et  rei- 

Vida  de  Ximenes,  cap.  18.— Peter  publics  amatoria,  ^uberoatio.    Est 

Bfartyr,  Opna  £pi8t.,epi8t.  581. —  quippe  ffraodia  anmio,  et  ipse,  ad 

Oviedo,  Quincuagenaa,  MS.  cdiiScaodum  literatooque  win»  fi>- 

"  Ni  properaTeritiB,"  says  Mar-  veodum  natus  magie  quam  ad  'unr 

tvr  in  a  letter  to  Blarliano,  Priooe  perandum,  bellicia  colloquiis  et  ap- 

Charlea'a  physician,  **rueiit  omnia,  paratibus  gaudet.*'    Opoa  Epist., 

*^''     *'  Hiapania  paiere  non  regi-  epiat.  573. 
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FART     disdained  to  trample  on  a  fallen  foe,  showed  his 

'- —  usual  clemency  by  soliciting  their  pardon  from  the 

king. " 
miMttl^  ^^^  neither  the  talents  nor  authority  of  Ximenes, 
it  was  evident,  could  much  longer  maintain  sub- 
ordination among  the  people,  exasperated  by  the 
shameless  extortions  of  the  Flemings,  and  the  little 
interest  shown  for  them  by  their  new  sovereign. 
The  most  considerable  o£Qces  in  church  and  state 
were  put  up  to  sale  ;  and  the  kingdom  was  drained 
of  its  funds  by  the  large  remittances  continuallj 
made,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  to  Flanders.  All 
this  brought  odium,  undeserved  indeed,  on  the  car 
dinal's  government;'^  for  there  is  abundant  evi 
dence,  that  both  he  and  the  council  remonstrated 
in  the  boldest  manner  on  these  enormities;  while 
they  endeavoured  to  inspire  nobler  sentiments  in 
Charles's  bosom,  by  recalling  the  wise  and  patriotic 
administration  of  his  grandparents.  '^    The  people, 

U  GomeB,  De  Rebus  Gestis,  fbl.  it  is  evident  the  cardinal's  goren- 

108  -  SOI.  —  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  ment  was  not  at  all  to  honeBt  Mtf- 

Epist.,  epist.  567,  584, 50O.-~Car^  tyr'staste.  Gomez  sagge8t8,tf  Ae 

bajal,  Anales,  MS.,  alio  1517,  cap.  reason,  that  his  salary  was  clipped 

3,6.  —  OviedOfQaiDcaaffeDaSfMS.  off  in  the  ffeneral  letrsDchment, 

—  Sandoval,  Hist,  del  iSnp.  Carlos  which  he  admits  was  a  Tery  bud 

v.,  torn.  i.  p.  73.  case.    (De  Rebus  Gestis,  fol.  177.) 

^^  In  a  letter  to  Marliano,  Mar-  Martyr,  however,  was  never  ta  ex* 
tyr  speaks  of  the  large  snms,  *'  ab  travagant  encomiast  of  the  cardiotl, 
hoc  gubernatore  ad  vos  misse,  sub  and  one  may  imagine  moeb  DOie 
wande  dassis  pretextu."  (Opus  creditable  reasons,  than  tfaatanigii' 
£pi8t.,  epist.  576.)  In  a  subse-  ed,  for  his  disgust  with  him  now. 
quent  epistle  to  his  Gastilian  cor-  ^7  See  a  letter  in  Carbajal,  coo- 
respondents,  he  speaks  in  a  more  tainin^  this  honest  tribute  to  uie 
sarcastic  tone.  *'  Bonus  iOe  fra*  illustrious  dead.  (Anales,  M^t 
ter  Ximenez  Cardinalis  gubemator  ano  1517,  cap.  4.)  Chanke  migkt 
thesauros  ad  Belgas  transmitten-  have  found  an  antidote  to  the  poiaoB 
doe  coaccrvavit.  •  •  •  •  •  Glad-  of  his  Flemish  sycophants  in  the 
alis  Oceani  accolas  ditabuntur,  ves-  jGuthful  oonnseki  of  his  Oiatui*" 
tra  expilabitnr  Gastilla."  (£pist.  ministers. 
606.)    Ftom  some  cause  or  other, 
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in  the  mean  while,  outraged  by  these  excesses,  and  cmrm 
despairing  of  redress  from  a  higher  quarter,  loudly 
clamored  for  a  convocation  of  cortes,  that  they 
might  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  The 
cardinal  evaded  this  as  long  as  possible.  He  was 
never  a  friend  to  popular  assemblies,  much  less  in 
the  present  inflamed  state  of  public  feeling,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  more  anx- 
ious for  his  return  than  any  other  individual,  proba- 
bly, in  the  kingdom.  Braved  by  the  aristocracy  at 
home,  thwarted  in  every  favorite  measure  by  the 
Flemings  abroad,  with  an  injured,  indignant  people 
to  control,  and  oppressed,  moreover,  by  infirmities 
and  years,  even  his  stem,  inflexible  spirit  could 
scarcely  sustain  him  under  a  burden  too  grievous, 
in  these  circumstances,  for  any  subject.  ^^ 

At  length  the  young  monarch,  having  made  all  ^^^ 
preliminary  arrangements,  prepared,  though  still  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  courtiers,  to  embark 
for  his  Spanish  dominions.  Previously  to  this,  on 
the  13th  of  August,  1516,  the  French  and  Spanish 
plenipotentiaries  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Noyon. 
The  principal  article,  stipulated  the  marriage  of 
Charles  to  the  daughter  of  Francis  the  First,  who 
was  to  cede,  as  her  dowry,  the  French  claims  on 
Naples.     The  marriage,  indeed,  never  took  place. 

W  Peter  Martyr,  Opas  Epist.,  Taluerat ;  nanc  recidi?avit.  •  •  •  •  • 

epist.  603.  —  Gomez,  De  Kebas  Breves  fore  dies  illius,  medici  an- 

GreBtie,  fol.   194. — Robles,  Yida  tmnant.    E^t  octogenario  major; 

de  Ximenez,  cap.  18.  ipse  reffis  adventum  afiectu  avidiv- 

Martyr,  in  a  letter  written  just  smio   desiderare  yidetor.     Sentit 

before  the  king's  landing,  notices  sine  rege  non  rite  posse  oorda  Hi*- 

the  cardinal's  low  state  of  health  panommmoderariacregi."  EpisU 

and  spirits.  **  Cardinalis  gubemator  598. 
Matriti  febribus  sgrotaverat;  oon- 
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But  the  treaty  itself  maj  be  considered  as  finally 
adjusting  the  hostile  relations  which  had  subsisted, 
during  so  many  years  of  Ferdinand's  reign,  with 
the  rival  monarchy  of  France,  and  as  closing  the 
long  series  of  wars  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
league  of  Cambray.^^ 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1617,  Charles  landed 
at  Villaviciosa,  in  the  Asturias.  Ximenes  at  this 
time  lay  ill  at  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  Agui- 
lera,  near  Aranda  on  the  Douro.  The  good  tidings 
of  the  -royal  landing  •  operated  like  a  cordial  on  his 
spiritSi  and  he  instantly  despatched  letters  to  the 
young  monarch,  filled  with  whdesome  counsel  as 
to  the  conduct  he  should  pursue,  in  <Mrder  to  ccmcili- 
ate  the  afTections  of  the  people*  He  received  at 
the  same  time  messages  from  the  kingi  couched  in 
the  most  gracious  terms,  and  expressing  the  live- 
liest interest  in  his  restoratioo  to  health. 

The  Flemings  in  Charles's  suite,  however,  looked 
with  great  apprehension  to  his.  meeting  with  the 
cardinal.  They  had  been  content  that  the  latter 
should  rule  the  state,  when  his  arm  was  needed  to 
curb  the  Castilian  aristocracy ;  but  they  dreaded 
the  ascendency  of  his  powerful  mind  over  their 
young  sovereign,  when  brought  into  personal  con- 
tact with  him.  They  retarded  this  event,  by  keep- 
ing Charles  in  the  north  as  long  as  possible.  In 
the  mean  time,  they  endeavoured  to  alienate  his 
regards  firom  the  minister  by  exaggerated  reports 


v  Flanan,  DiplomatielfVaneaiB,    Dipknittiqiie,  torn.  b.  part.  1, 
torn.  i.  p.  313.  —  Domont,  Corpe    106. 
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of.  his  arbitrary  conduct  and  temper,  rendered  more  chaptbb 
morose  by  the  peevishness  of  age.     Charles  showed 
a  facility  to  be  directed  by  those  around  him  in 
early  years,  which  gave  little  augury  of  the  great- 
ness to  which  he  afterwards  rose.  ^ 

By  the  persuasions  of  his  evil  counsellors,  he  mi  _ 
addressed  that  memorable  letter  to  Ximenes,  which 
is  unmatched,  even  in  court  annals,  for  cool  and 
base  ingratitude.  He  thanked  the  regent  for  all 
his  past  services,  named  a  place  for  a  personal  in- 
terview with  him,  where  he  might  obtain  the  ben- 
efit of  his  counsels  foir  his  own  conduct,  and  the 
government  of  the  kingdom ;  after  which  he  would 
be  allowed  to  retire  to  his  diocese,  and  seek  from 
Heaven  that  reward,  which  Heaven  alone  could 
adequately  bestow !  *^ 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  this  cold-blooded  epistle,  J^^^- 
which,  in  the  language  of  more  than  one  writer, 
killed  the  cardinal.  This,  however,  is  stating  the 
matter  too  strongly.  The  spirit  of  Ximenes  was 
of  too  stern  a  stuff  to  be  so  easily  extinguished  by 
the  breath  of  royal  dbpleasure.**  He  was,  indeed, 
deeply  moved  by  the  desertion  of  the  sovereign 

^  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  ano  soUier,  plamply ;  a  writer  who  is 

1617,  cap.  9.  —  Donxier,  Analea  sore  either  to  misstate  or  overstate, 

de  Araffon,  lib.  1,  cap.  i.— Ulloa,  (Mioist^re  du  Card.  Ximenez,  p. 

Vita  di  Carlo  V.,  fol.  43.  —  Dolce,  447.)    Byron,  alladiog  to  the  fiite 

Vita  di  Carlo  v.,  p.  13.  —  Gromei,  of  a   modem  poet,  ridicules  the 

De  Rebus  Gestis,  fol.  313.  —  San-  idea  of 

doTal,  Hist,  del  Emp.  Carlos  V.,  *«  The  mind,  ttotflefypwtic^ 

torn.  i.  p.  83.  B^°C  exttofoiihed  by  an  Artlda  1  ^ 

^  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  ubi  The  frown  of  a  critic,  howerer. 

supra.  —  Gomex,  De  Rebus  Gestis,  mi^ht  as  well  prove  fiUal  as  that  or 

Ibl.  315.  —  Sandoval,    Hist,    del  a  lung.    In  both  cases,  I  imagine, 

Emp.  Carlos  V.,  torn.  i.  p.  84.  it  would  be  hard  to   prove  any 

^  *<  Cetie  terrible  lettre  qui  fut  closer  connexion  between  the  two 

la  cause  de  sa  mort,*'  says  Mar-  events,  than  that  of  time. 
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PART  whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully,  and  the  excite- 
-  ment  which  it  occasioned  brought  on  a  return  of 
his  fever,  according  to  Carbajal,  in  full  force.  But 
anxiety  and  disease  had  already  done  its  work  upon 
his  once  hardy  constitution ;  and  this  ungrateful  act 
could  only  serve  to  wean  him  more  effectually  from 
a  world  that  he  was  soon  to  part  with.^ 

In  order  to  be  near  the  king,  he  had  previously 
transferred  his  residence  to  Roa.  He  now  turned 
his  thoughts  to  his  approaching  end.  Death  may 
be  supposed  to  have  but  little  terrors  for  the  states- 
man, who  in  his  last  moments  could  aver,  ^*  that 
he  had  never  intentionally  wronged  any  man ;  but 
had  rendered  to  every  one  his  due,  without  being 
swayed,  as  far  as  he  was  conscious,  by  fear  or  affec- 
tion. "  Yet  Cardinal  Richelieu  on  his  deathbed 
declared  the  same !  '^ 
wa  death.  As  a  last  attempt,  he  began  a  letter  to  the  king. 
His  fingers  refused,  however,  to  perform  their  of- 

• 

98  «  Con  aquel  despedimiento,"  leas  sopoorted  by  Teiy  dear  en- 
says  Galindez  de*  Carbajal,  '*  ooq  denoe.  Martyr  and  Carbajal,  both 
esto  acab6  de  tantos  servicioe  hiego  with  the  court  at  the  time*  inti- 
qae  llego  esta  carta  el  Cardenal  mate  no  suspicion  of  foul  play, 
rescihid  alteracion  y  tomole  recia  ^  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.,  auo 
calentura  que  en  pocos  dias  le  des-  1517,  cap.  0.  —  Gomez,  de  Rebus 
pacho.''  |Ana]es,MS.,auol517,  Gestis,  ibl.  313,  214.  —  Quints- 
cap.  9.)  Gomez  tells  a  lonff  story  nilla,  Archetypo,  lib.  4,  cap.  8. — 
of  poison  administered  to  the  car-  Oviedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS. 
dinal  in  a  trout,  (De  Rebus  Grestis,  '*  *  Voili  mon  juge,  qui  pronoo- 
fol.  206.)  Others  say,  in  a  letter  oera  bientdt  ma  sentence.  Je  le 
from  Flanders,  ^see  Moreri,  Die-  prie  de  tout  mon  c«eur  de  me  ooo- 
tionnaire  Histonque,  voce  Xime-  damner,  si,  dans  mon  rainistere,  je 
nes.)  Oviedo  notices  a  rumor  of  me  suis  propose  autre  chose  que 
his  having  been  poisoned  by  one  of  le  bien  de  la  religion  et  oeloi  de 
his  secretaries ;  but  vouches  for  the  I'^tat.'  Le  lendemain,  a^i  point  da 
innocence  of  the  individual  accused,  jour,  il  roulut  recevoir  Texti^me 
whom  he  personallv  knew.  (Quin-  onction."  Jay,  Histoire  du  Minis- 
cuagenas,  AfS.,  dial,  de  Xim.)  Re-  tdre  du  Cardinal  Ricbelieu,  (Pars, 
ports  of  this  kind  were  too  rife  in  1816,)  torn.  ii.  p.  217. 
these  days,  to  deserve  credit,  un- 
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fice,  and  after  tracing  a  few  lines  he  gave  it  up.   cuapteb 

The  purport  of  these  seems  to  have  been,  to  recom* II^ 

mend  his  university  at  Alcali  to  the  royal  protec- 
tion. He  now  became  wholly  occupied  with  his 
devotions,  and  manifested  such  contrition  for  his 
errors,  and  such  bumble  confidence  in  the  divine 
mercy,  as  deeply  affected  all  present.  In  this  tran- 
quil frame  of  mind,  and  in  the  perfect  possession 
of  his  powers,  he  breathed  his  last,  November  8th, 
1517,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty-second  since  his  elevation  to  the  primacy. 
^he  last  words  that  he  uttered  were  those  of  the 
Psalmist,  which  he  used  frequently  to  repeat  in 
health,  **  In  te,  Domine,  speravi,"  —  <*  In  thee. 
Lord,  have  I  trusted." 

His  body,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  was 
seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  and  multitudes  of  all  de- 
grees thronged  into  the  apartment  to  kiss  the  hands 
and  feet.     It  was  afterwards  transported  to  Alcaic, 
and  laid  in  the  chapel  of  the  noble  college  of  San 
Ildefonso,  erected  by  himself.     His  obsequies  were 
celebrated  with  great  pomp,  contrary  to  his  own 
orders,  by  all  the  religious  and  literary  fraternities 
of  the  city ;  and  his  virtues  commemorated  in  a 
funeral  discourse  by  a  doctor  of  the  university,  who,    i 
considering  the  death  of  the  good  a  fitting  occasion  / 
to  lash  the   vices  of  the  living,  made   the   most  / . 
caustic  allusion  to  the  Flemish  favorites  of  Charles,  / 
and  their  pestilent  influence  on  the  country." 

SSRobleSjYiif&deXimeneXfCap.  typo,  Hb.  4,  cap.  19-15;  who 
18. — Gomez,  De  Rebas  Gestis,  fol.  qnotes  Maraoo,  an  eyewitneBS.  -^ 
315  -  217.  —  Qaintanilla,   Arche-    Carbajal,  Anales,  US.,  ano  1517. 
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PAKT         Such  was  the  end  of  this  remarkaUe  man ;  tke 

II. 


Hlaeiua  e- 


liT  «r  talaat. 


most  remarkable,  in  maaj  respects,  of  his  tine. 
His  character  was  of  that  stern  and  loftj  cast, 
which  seems  to  rise  above  the  urdiaarj  wants  and 
weaknesses  df  humanity  ;  his  genius,  of  the  se* 
verest  order,  like  Dante's  or  Michael  Angelo's  in 
the  regions  of  fancy,  impresses  us  with  ideas  of 
power,  that  excke  admiration  akin  to  terror.  His 
enterprises,  as  we  have  seen,  were  of  the  boldest 
character.  His  execution  of  them  equally  bold. 
He  disdained  to  woo  fortune  by  any  of  those  soft 
amd  pliant  arts,  which  are  often  the  most  effectual. 
He  pursued  his  ends  by  the  most  direct  means.  In 
this  way  he  frequently  mnhiplied  difiiculties ;  but 
difficulties  seemed  to  have  a  chatm  for  him,  by  the 
opportunity  they  afiorded  of  displaying  the  enei^ies 
of  his  soul. 

With  these  qualities  he  combined  a  versatility  of 
talent,  usually  found  only  m  softer  and  more  flexi- 
ble characters.  Though  bred  in  the  dobter,  he 
distinguished  himself  both  in  the  <{abinet  and  the 
camp.  For  the  latter,  indeed,  so  repugnant  to  his 
regular  profession,  he  had  a  natural  genius,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  his  biographer;  and  he 
ovinced  his  relish  for  .h  by  declaring,  that  "  the 
smell  of  gunpowder  was  more  graAefiil  to  him  than 


CMp.  0 ,  who  4at68  tfie  ctrdiiii]\i  

death  December  8th,  in  which  he         coSS  u!  ttimi 

18  followed  hy  Lsnota.  prtotMiai  jSP^SV 

The  following  epitaph,  of  no         eif'®* 
great  merit,  was  inscribed  on  his         ^^'  ^"^  ^'•^ 

tmakdtte,  iumfomd  by  the  leained  Oaia  TircDta  imIl  tne—-  «.  _ 
lohn  Vemsm  m  his  toooger  days.         ^f^'i^t 
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^ii^  sweetest  perfume  of  Arabia ! "  **  In  every  sk-  ooAmR 
jttatioDy  bowever,  be  exbibited  .the  stamp  of  his  pe-  ^ 
eiiliar  caUiog ;  and  the  stem  lineaments  of  the  monk 
wef e  never  wbdlj  concealed  under  the  mask  of  the 
statesman,  or  the  visor  of  the  vi^urrior.  He  had  a 
full  measure  of  the  religious  bigotry  which  belonged 
to  the  age ;  apd  he  had  melancholy  scope  lor  dis- 
playing ity  as  chief  of  that  dread  tribunaiy  over 
which  he  presided  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life.«^ 


He  carried  the  arbitrary  ideas  of  his  profession  ^  a^mic 
into  political  life.  His  regency  was  conducted  on 
the  principles  of  a  military  despotism.  It  was  Ins 
maium,  that  <*  a  prince  must  rely  mainly  on  his 
army  for  securing  the  respect  and  obedience  of 
his  su tweets. ''^  It  is  true  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
martial  and  factious  nobility,  and  the  end  which  he 
proposed  was  to  curb  their  licentiousness,  and  en- 
force the  equitaUe  administration  of  justice ;  but, 
JO  accomplishing  this,  he  showed  little  regard  to 

*  Goinex,  De  BthoM  Ge8tit,fo).  mow  or  tes  m%o  til,  an4  into  Ae 

160.  —  Robles,  Yida  de  Ximenes,  best,  unfortunately,  most  largelj- 
cftp.  ]/7.  <—  ^  And  who  can  doubt,"       9»  **  PereaaaaB  habaiet,  non  riiA 

exclainiB  Gonialo  de  Oriedo,  *' that  nitione  animoa  huraanoa   unperia 

powder,  affainat  the  infidel,  is  in-  aliorom  laturos,  nisi  vi  iactA  aut 

oeoaeto  the  Lord?"    Quiocuage-  adhihiti.     Qiaare  pro  oerto  «At- 

.aaa,  MS.  mare  aojebat,  milium  uDq«am  pao- 

^  During  this  period,  Ximenea  cipem  e3|(eris  populiaibrmidini,Mit 

**  permit  la  condamnation,"  to  uae  auia  revexentie  fniaee,  niai  ^ij-mfit- 

the  mild  language  of  Llorente,  of  rato  militum  exeroitu,  atoue  omoi- 

more  than  3500  individuals  to  the  bios  belli  instrumentia  ad  maniip 

stake,  and  nearly  60,000  to  other  |>aratis."   (Gomes,  De  Rebus  G«i- 

ponishments !    (Hist,  de  Tlnquisi-  tis,  fol.  95.)    We  may  well  apriy 

lion,  tom.  1.  chap.  10,  art.  6 ;  tom.  to  the  cardinal  what  Cato,  or  latbv 

IT.  diap.  46.)    In  order  to  do  ju»-  Lucan,  applied  to  Pompey ; 

tice  to  what  is  really  good  in  the  **gnMhtmmMUimimdfmtammmam 
characters  of  this  age,  one  moat  paaTtt.** 

abeolutely  close  his  eyee  against  Ftarwllt  Uk  ^ 

fb»t  odious  fimatidam,  which  enten 
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FART  the  constitution,  or  to  private  rights.  His  first  actt 
. ! —  the  proclaiming  of  Charles  king,  was  in  open  con- 
tempt of  the  usages  and  rights  of  the  nation.  He 
evaded  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Castilians  for  a 
convocation  of  cortes ;  for  it  was  his  opinion,  ^*  that 
freedom  of  speech,  especially  in  regard  to  their  own 
grievances,  made  the  people  insolent  and  irreverent 
to  their  rulers. "  ^  The  people,  of  course,  bad  no 
voice  in  the  measures  which  involved  their  most 
important  interests.  His  whole  policy,  indeed,  was 
to  exalt  the  royal  prerogative,  at  the  expense  of  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  state.  ^  And  his  regency, 
short  as  it  was,  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  country 
in  many  respects,  must  be  considered  as  opening 
the  way  to  that  career  of  despotism,  which  the 
Austrian  family  followed  up  with  such  hard-hearted 
<:onstancy. 
Bismoni  But,  wMlc  wc  coudcmu  the  politics,  we  cannot 
but  respect  the  principles,  of  the  man.  However 
erroneous  his  conduct  in  our  eyes,  he  was  guided 
by  his  seqse  of  duty.  It  was  this,  and  the  convic- 
tion of  it  in  the  minds  of  others,  which  constituted 
the  secret  of  his  great  power.     It  made  him  reck- 

*  "  NqUA.  enim  re  magis  popu-  the  ▼arioaBimmaiiittet,  and  the  mil- 

loe   inaoleeoere,   et  inerereotiam  itary  organization,  which  he  gave 

onmem  ezhibere,  quam  eom  liber-  to  the  towna  enabled  them  to  rain 

tatem  loquendi  nacti  snnt,  et  pro  the  inaarrection,  known  as  the  war 

libidine  aoas  yulgo  jactant  qaerimo-  of  the  *'  comunidadea,"  at  the  b»- 

oias."  Gomez  quotes  the  language  ginning  of  Charles^a  reign.    But 

of  Ximenes  in  his  correspondence  he  rightly  consideis  this  as  odIj  an 

with  Charles.    De  Rebus  Gestis,  indirect  consequence  of  his  jpoticj, 

Ibl.  194.  which  made  use  of  the  popubir  arm 

^  Qyiedo  makes  m  reflection,  only  to  break  dovm  the  power  of 

•bowing  that  he  conceiTed  the  car-  the  nobles,  and  establish  the  s«- 

dinal's  policy  better  than  most  of  premacr  of  the  crown.    Qniaeoip 

his  biographerB.    He  states,  that  geaas,  MS.  dial,  de  Xim. 
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less  of  difficulties,  and  fearless  of  all  personal  con-  chapter 

sequences.     The  consciousness  of  the  integrity  of  '— 

bis  purposes  rendered  him,  indeed,  too  unscrupulous 
as  to  the  means  of  attaining  them.  He  held  his 
own  life  cheap,  in  comparison  with  the  great  re- 
forms that  he  had  at  heart.  Was  it  surprising,  that 
he  should  hold  as  lightly  the  convenience  and  in- 
terests of  others,  when  they  thwarted  their  execu- 
tion ? 

His  views  were  raised  far  above  considerations  Htadtawtcr. 
of  self.  As  a  statesman,  he  identified  himself  with 
the  state ;  as  a  churchman,  with  the  interests  of 
his  religion.  He  severely  punished  every  offence 
against  these.  He  as  freely  forgave  every  personal 
injury.  He  had  many  remarkable  opportunities  of 
showing  this.  His  administration  provoked  nu- 
merous lampoons  and  libels.  He  despised  them,  as 
the  miserable  solace  of  spleen  and  discontent,  and 
never  persecuted  their  authors.  '^  In  this  he  formed 
an  honorable  contrast  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whose 
character  and  condition  suggest  many  points  of  re- 
semblance with  his  own. 

His  disinterestedness  was  further  shown  by  his 
mode  of  dispensing  his  large  revenues.  It  was 
among  the  poor,  and  on  great  public  objects.  He 
built  up  no  family.  He  had  brothers  and  nephews ; 
but  he  contented  himself  with  making  their  condi- 
tion comfortable,  without  diverting  to  their  benefit 

3^  Qnincmagenasy  MS.,iibi  snpra.  table,  as  related  by  Madame  d'Ar- 
Mr.  Burke  notices   this  noble  blay,  in  the  last,  and  not  least  re- 
mit, in  a  splendid  panegyric  which  markable  of  her  productions.   (Me- 
he  poured  forth  on  the  character  of  moirs  of  Dr.  Burney ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  931 
Ximenes,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  et  seq. )    The  orator,  if  the  bay  re 
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PART     the  great  trusts  confided  to  him  for  the  public*'' 

The  greater  part  of  the  funds  which  he  left  at  his 

death  was  settled  on  the  university  of  AlcaM.  * 

He  hady  however,  none  of  that  pride,  which 
would  make  him  ashamed  of  his  poor  and  humble 
relatives.  He  had,  indeed,  a  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  approaching  to  arrogance,  which  led  him  to 
undervalue  the  abilities  of  others,  and  to  look  on 
them  as  his  instruments  rather  than  his  equals.  But 
he  had  none  of  the  vulgar  pride  founded  on  wealth 
or  station.  He  frequently  alluded  to  his  lowly  con- 
dition in  early  life,  with  great  humility,  thanking 
Heaven,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  its  extraordinary 
goodness  to  him.  He  not  only  remembered,  but 
did  Aiany  acts  of  kindness  to  his  early  friends,  of 
vt'hich  more  than  one  touching  anecdote  is  related. 
Such  traits  of  sensibility,  gleaming  through  the 
riafturafi  aosterity  and  sternness  of  a  disposition  like 
his,  like  light  breaking  through  a  dark  cloud,  aflecl 
u^  the  miore  sensibly  by  contrast. 

He  was  irreproachable  in  his  morals,  and  con- 
formed literally  to  all  the  rigid  exactions  of  his 
sdvere  order,  in  the  court  as  faithfully  as  in  the 
cloister.     He  was  sober,  abstemious,  chaste.     In 

piMliiuiitfllt«iKMiceB,aBt#ooftle  prow  can,  the  credit  due  to  sueh 

oudinal'8  diancterietios,  his  free-  poethumous    benefactions,    when 

4cmi  from  bigotry  and  despotisni !  they  set  aside  the  dearest  eatual 

^  Their  ooonezioii  with  so  dis-  ties  for  the  mere  indulgence  of  a 

tinguished  a  person,  however,  en-  sebSsh  vanity.    Such  motiTes  eaa- 

abled  most  of  them  to  form  high  not  be  imputed  to  Ximenes.    Ha 

alliances;  of  which  Oriedo  oives  had  always oonsoieDtiousljr sbstain- 

iMncJ  aoeonnt.  QuiDCuagena8,lMlS.  ed  from  appropriating  his  airiu* 

^  ^^^  ^^     . ., .,  episcopal  refenoes,  as  we   hm,rm 

il«Dta,«d«Bd0w«coiieg«  or  •€•!}'*  swn,  to  himself  or  his  fiunily.  Has 

The  Terse  is  somewhat  stale,  bot  dying  bequest,  theretbie,  was  only 
exprasses,  better  than  a  page  of  in  keeping  with  his  wholi  Hi. 
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tbo  latter  particular^  he  was  careful  that  no  sub-  ohafrk 
pieioQ  of  the  license  which  so  oftea  soiled  the  cler-  . 
gj  of  the  pedody  ahouki  attach  to  him.^  On  one 
oooasioii,  while  on  a  journeyy  bci  was  inviied  to  pass 
the  night  at  the  house  of  the  duchess  of  Maqueda, 
being  infovmed  that  she  was  absent.  The  duchess 
was  at  booie^  however,  and  entered  the  apartment 
before  he  retired  to  rest,  ^^  You  have  deceived  me, 
lady,"  said  Ximenes,  rising  in  anger ;  <*  if  you  ha?^ 
any  business  with  me,  you  will  find  me  to-morrow 
at  the  confesaionai.''  So  saying,  he  abruptly  left 
the  palace."* 

He  carried  his  austerities  and  mortifications  so  «■ 
fiur,  as  to  endanger  his  health.  There  is  a  curious  ^ 
brief  extant  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  dated  the  last 
year  of  the  cardinal's  life,  enjoining  him  to  abate 
hia  sareie  penance,  to  eat  meat  and  eggs  on  the 
ordinary  fasts,  to  take  oif  his  Franciscan  frock, 
and  sleep  in  linen  and  on  a  bed.  He  would  never 
consent,  however,  to  divest  himself  of  his  monastic 
weeds.  ^^  Even  laymen,"  said  he,  alluding  to  the 
custom  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  ^^put  these  on 
when  they  are  dying ;  and  shall  I,  who  have  worn 
them  all  my  life,  take  them  oif  at  that  time ! "  ^ 

Another  anecdote  is  told  in  relation  to  his  dress. 


^  The  good  &theT  Qointaiiilla  would  ne^er  have  suffered  his  OTes 

▼indicates  his  hero's  chastity ,  some-  to  light  on  one  of  them  ! ' '   Arche- 

what  at  the  expense  of  his  breed-  tyno,j>.  80. 

ing.    ''His  purity  was  unezam-  9^Flechier,Hi8toiredeXimente, 

pled,"  says  he.   *'  He  shunned  the  Ut.  6,  p.  684. 

sex,  like  so  many  evil  spirits ;  bok^  ^  QuintauUla  has  given  the  brief 

m^  071  every  wmum  as  a  devii,  let  of  his  Holiness  in  esUnto^  with 

her  be  never  so  hoi  v.    Had  it  not  commentaries   thereon,    twioe   as 

been  in  the  way  of  his  professional  long.    See  Archetype,  lib.  4,  csp. 

eaUing,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  he  10. 
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PAST  Over  his  coarse  woollen  frock,  he  wore  the  costly 
"  apparel  suited  to  bis  rank.  An  impertinent  Fran- 
ciscan preacher  took  occasion  one  day  before  him 
to  launch  out  against  the  luxuries  of  the  time, 
especially  in  dress,  obviously  alluding  to  the  cardi* 
nal,  who  was  attired  in  a  superb  suit  of  ermine, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him.  He  heard  the 
sermon  patiently  to  the  end,  and  after  the  services 
were  concluded,  took  the  preacher  into  the  sacristy, 
and,  having  commended  the  general  tenor  of  lus 
discourse,  showed  under  his  furs  and  fine  linen  the 
coarse  frock  of  his  order,  next  his  skin.  Some 
accounts  add,  that  the  friar,  on  the  other  hand, 
'  wore  fine  linen  under  his  monkish  frock.  After  the 
cardinal's  death,  a  little  box  was  found  in  his  apart- 
ment, containing  the  implements  with  which  he 
used  to  mend  the  rents  of  his  threadbare  garment* 
with  his  own  hands. '^ 

With  so  much  to  do,  it  may  well  be  believed,  that 
Ximenes  was  avaricious  of  time.  He  seldom  slept 
more  than  four,  or  at  most  four  hours  and  a  half. 
He  was  shaved  in  the  night,  hearing  at  the  same 
time  some  edifying  reading.  He  followed  the  same 
practice  at  his  meals,  or  varied  it  with  listening  to 
the  arguments  of  some  of  his  theological  brethren, 
generally  on  some  subtile  question  of  school  divin* 
ity.     This  was   his  only  recreation.     He  had  as 

^  Groinez,  De  Rebas  Gestis,  fol.  sor.  the  frand  cardinal  MendoB, 

919.  —  Qttiotanilla,  Archetypo,  lib.  in  Part  U.  Chapter  6,  of  this  Hw- 

S,  cap.  4.  tory.     The  conduct  of  the  two 

The  reader  may  find  a  fend4aU  primates  on  the  oocasiony  was  saf- 

to  this  anecdote  in  a  similar  one  nciently  characteristic, 
recorded  of  Ximenes's  predeces- 


mjorilnui 
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little  taste  as  time  for  lighter  and  more  elegant  cHAFm 
amusements.  He  spoke  briefly,  and  always  to  the  - 
point.  He  was  no  friend  of  idle  ceremonies,  and 
useless  visits;  though  his  situation  exposed  him 
more  or  less  to  both.  He  frequently  had  a  volume 
lying  open  on  the  table  before  him,  and  when  his 
visiter  stayed  too  long,  or  took  up  his  time  with  light 
and  frivolous  conversation,  he  intimated  his  dissat- 
isfaction by  resuming  his  reading.  The  cardinal's 
book  must  have  been  as  fatal  to  a  reputation  as 
Fontenelle's  ear  trumpet.** 

I  will  close  this  sketch  of  Ximenez  de  Cisneros  hii 
with  a  brief  outline  of  his  person.  His  complexion 
was  sallow ;  his  countenance  sharp  and  emaciated , 
his  nose  aquiline ;  his  upper  lip  projected  far  over 
the  lower.  His  eyes  were  small,  deep  set  in  his 
head,  dark,  vivid,  and  penetrating.  His  forehead 
ample,  and,  what  was  remarkable,  without  a  wrin- 
kle, though  the  expression  of  his  features  was  some- 
what severe.**  His  voice  was  clear,  but  not  agree- 
able ;  his  enunciation  measured  and  precise.    His 

^  OviedOfQaincaagenaffjMS.—  without  satures.  (Gomez,  De  Re- 
Gomez,  De  Rebus  Gestis,  ubi  su-  baa  Gestis,  fol.  218.)  Richeliea's 
pra.  —  Robles,  Vida  de  Ximenez,  was  found  to  be  perforated  with 
cap.  13.  —  Qumtanilla,  Archetypo,  little  holes.  The  aob^  Richard  de- 
lib.  2,  cap.  5,  7, 8  ;  who  cites  Dr.  duces  a  theory  from  this,  which 
Vergara,  the  cardinal's  friend.  may  startle  the  physiologist  even 

It  is  Baron  Grimm,  I  think,  who  more  than  the  facts.    "  On  ouvrit 

tells  us  of  Fontenelle's  habit  of  son  Test,  on  y  trouva  19  petits 

dropping  his  trumpet  when  the  con-  trous  par  oik  s^exhaloient  les  va- 

versation  did  not  pay  him  for  the  pears  de  son  cerreau,  cequi  fit  qu' 

trouble   of   holdinff  it  up.    The  il  n'e(kt  jamais  aucun  mal  de  t^te ; 

ffoodnatured  Reynolds,  according  to  an  lieu  que  le  Test  de  Ximen^ 

Uoldsmith,  could  *'  shift  his  tram-  ^toit  sans  suture,  i  quoi  Ton  attrn 

pet "  on  such  an  emergency  also.  bua  les   effroyables   douleuis   de 

^  Ximenes's  head  was  examined  t^te  qu'il  avoit  presqoe  toujoun." 

some  forty  years  after  his  inter-  Parallde,  p.  177. 
meat,  and  the  skull  was  iband  to  be 
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FitfTT     demeanor  was  grave,  his  carriage  firm  aad  erect ; 

^ he  was  tall  io  stature,  and  his  w^ole  presence  com- 
manding.. His  coBstitotion,  naturally  robust,  was 
impaired  by  his  severe  austerities  and  severer  cares ; 
and,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  so  delicate  as 
10  be  extrenwly  sensible  to  the  vicissitudes  and  in- 
demency  of  the  weather.  ^ 

Pmndwiih  I  iiave  noticed  the  resemblance  which  Ximenes 
bore  to  the  great  French  minister.  Cardinal  lUche- 
Heu.  It  was,  after  all^  however,  more  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  situation,  than  in  their  characters; 
though  the  most  prominent  traits  of  these  were 
moH  dissimilar.  ^^  Both,  though  bred  ecclesiastics, 
reached  the  highest  honors  d*  the  state,  and,  in- 
deed, may  be  said  to  have  directed  the  destinies  of 
their  countries.^    Richelieu's  authority,  however, 

^  Robles,  Yida  de  Ximenes,  cap.  ^  Tbe  catalogue  of  tbe  vaiiow 

18. -—Gomes,  De  Rebue  Gestia,  offices  of  Ximenes  occupies  near 

ibt.  Sia  half  a  page  of  QuintaniUa.    At  tlie 

<i  A  JitUe  treatiae  has  been  de-  time  of  his  death,  the  chief  ones 

voted  to  this  very  sobject,  entitled  that  he  filled  were,  those  of  areh- 

'*  Parall^le  du  Card.  Aimen^  et  du  bishop  of  Toledo,  and  consequently 

Card.  Richelieu,  par  Mons.  TAbb^  primate  of  Spain,  ffrand  chancellor 

Richard  ;  iTrevooz,  1705."    939  of  Castile,  carding  of  the  Roman 

pp.  19mo.     The  author,  with  a  church,  inquisitor-general  of  Cas- 

candor  rare  indeed,  where  national  tile,  and  regent. 
Tanity  is  interested,  strikes  the  bsl- 
ance  vntbout  hesitation  in  favor  of 
the  ibreigher  Ximenes. 


Nactat  cT  Dr.  Lorenzo  Galindez  de  Carbar  sor  in  this  department,  at  SalamsA- 

g^JSl^f '^    j^f  one  of  the  best  authorities  for  ca,  for  several  years.    His  mat  at> 

*'^'*^        transactions  in  the  latter  part  of  our  tainments,  and  respectable  character 

History,  was  bom  of  a  lespectable  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 

lamily,atIMacencia,in  1479.  Little  the  Catholic  queen,  who  gave  him 

is  gathered  of  his  early  life,  but  a  pkuse  in  the  royal  council.    Li 

that  he  vras  studious  in  his  habits,  this  capacity,  he  was  constantly  at 

devoting  himself  assiduously  to  the  the  oourt,  where  he  seems  to  have 

acquisition  of  the  civil  and  canon  maintained  himself  in  the  esteem 

law.    He  filled  the  chair  of  profes-  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  of  Ferdi- 
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vras  more  absolute  tliaD  that  of  Ximenes,  for  he  was  cRMrm 

gcreened  by  the  shadow  of  royalty ;  while  the  latter 1- 

was  exposed,  by  his  kisulated  and  unsheltered  po- 
rition,  to  the  full  blaae  of  envy^  and,  of  course,  op^ 
position.  Both  were  ambitious  of  military  glory» 
and  showed  eapaetty  for  attaining  it*  Both  achieved 
their  great  results  by  that  rare  union  of  high  men- 
tal endowments  and  great  efficiency  in  action,  which 
is  always  irresistible.^ 

The  moral  basis  of  their  characters  was  entirely 
different*  The  French  cardinal's  was  selfishness, 
pure  and  unmitigated.  His  religion,  politics,  his 
principles  in  short,  in  every  sense,  were  subser- 
vient to  this.  Offences  against  the  state  he  conld 
forgive;  those  against  himself  he  pursued  with 
implacable  rancor.  His  authority  was  literally  ce« 
mented  with  blood.  His  immense  powers  and 
patronage  were  perverted  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  family.     Though  bold  to  temerity  in  his  plans, 

aaod  after  her  death.    The  cyiieen  **  Asalea  del  Rey  Don  Fernando 

testified  her  reepeet  for  Carbajal,  el  Catolieo,"  whieh  still  jremaina  m 

Dy  appointing  him  one  of  the  com-  manosoript.    Th^ie  is  certainly  no 

.    misstoneTs  for  preparing  a  digest  of  Christian  oountry,  for  which  the 

the  Casiilian  law.    He  made  con-  invention  of  printing,  so  liberally 

aiderable  progress  in  this  ardooos  patronind  there  at  its  birth,  hsia 

work ;  bat  how  great  is  noeertain,  done  so  little  as  for  Spain.    Her 

sittoe,  from  whatever  esnse,  (there  libraries  teem  at   this  day  witlt 

appears  to  be  a  mystery  abooi  it,)  manoscrints  of  the  greatest  mterest 

the  fruits  of  his  labor  were  never  for  the  illastration  of  every  sta^ 

made  public ;  a  eiroumstanoe  deep-  of  her  history ;  hot  which,  alas !  m 

]y  regretted  by  the  CastUian  jurists,  the  present  gloomy  condition  of 

( Asso  y  Manoel,  lastitocioQeSy  In-  affidrs,  have  less  chance  of  coming 

trod.  p.  00.)  to  the  light,  than  at  the  dose  of 

Ganajal  left  behind  him  several  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  sit 

historical  works,  according  to  Nic.  ofprioting  was  in  its  infancy. 

Antonio,  whose  catalogue,  how-  Carbajars  Annals  cover  the  whole 

ever,  rests  on  very  slender  ^unds.  ground  of  our  narrative,  from  the 

(Bibliotheca  Nova,  torn.  u.  p.  3.)  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 

The  work  by  which  he  is  best  to  the  coming  of  Charles  V.  into 

known  to  Spanish  scholars,  is  his  Spain.    They  are  plainly  written, 
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PABT  he  betrayed  more  than  once  a  want  of  true  couragu 
"*  in  their  execution.  Though  riolent  and  impetuous, 
he  could  stoop  to  be  a  dissembler.  Though  arro- 
gant in  the  extreme,  he  courted  the  soft  incense  of 
flattery.  In  .his  manners  he  had  the  advantage 
over  the  Spanish  prelate.  He  could  be  a  courtier 
in  courts,  and  had  a  more  refined  and  cultivated 
taste.  In  one  respect,  he  had  the  advantage  over 
Ximenes  in  morals.  He  was  not,  like  him,  a  bigot. 
He  had  not  the  religious  basis  in  his  composition, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  bigotry.  —  Their  deaths 
were  typical  of  their  characters.  Richelieu  died, 
as  he  had  lived,  so  deeply  execrated,  that  the  en- 
raged populace  would  scarcely  allow  his  remains  to 
be  laid  quietly  in  the  grave.  Ximenes,  on  the  con- 
trary«  was  buried  amid  the  tears  and  lamentations 
of  the  people ;  his  memory  was  honored  even  by 
his  enemies,  and  his  name  is  reverenced  by  his 
countrymen,  to  this  day,  as  that  of  a  Saint. 

without  ambition  of  rhetorical  show  and  an  actor,  and  it  may  be  added, 
or  refioement.  The  early  part  is  a  man  of  saffacity  and  sound  piin- 
tittle  better  than  memoranda  of  the  ciples.  No  Mtter  commentary  on 
principal  events  of  the  period,  with  the  merit  of  his  work  need  be  le- 
particular  notice  of  all  the  mifirar  quired,  than  the  brief  tribute  of 
tions  of  the  court.  In  the  conduaing  AlTaro  Gomez,  the  aecomplisbed 
portion  of  the  work,  however,  com-  bionraphar  of  Cardinal  Ximenes. 
prehending  Ferdinand^s  death,  and  **  Porro  Annales  Lanrentti  Galendi 
the  regency  of  Ximenes,  the  author  Caravajali,  quibus  vir  graiissimas 
is  very  full  and  circumstantial.  As  rerumque  illarum  cam  primis  par- 
he  had  a  conspicuous  place  io  the  tioeps  ^uinquaginta  fermi  annonuii 
government,  and  was  always  with  memonam  oomplezos  est,  hand 
the  court,  his  testimony  in  regard  to  vulgariter  meam  operam  juvemnt. " 
this  important  period  is  of  the  high-  De  Kebos  Gestis,  PrBfiUio. 
est  value  as  that  of  an  eyewitness 
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GKinCRAL  BKVIEW  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OT  FERDINAND 

AND  ISARELLA. 

Policy  of  the  Crown. — Towards  the  Nobles. — The  Clergy.  »•  Coii- 
aideradon  of  the  Commons.  —  Advancement  of  PrerogatiTe.  — 
Legal  Compilations.  —  The  Legal  Ptofeseion.  — Trade. — MannfiM)- 
toree.  —  Agiicultare. — Restiictiye  Policy.  — ReTcnues.  —  ProgvoH 
of  DisooTery.  —  Colonial  AdminiBtration.  —  General  Prosperity.  — 
Increase  of  Population.  —  ChiTahrous  Spirit. — The  Period  of  Ntp 
tionalOloiy. 
• 

We  have  now  traversed  that  important  period  ohaftm 
of  history^  comprehending  the  latter  part  of  the  . 
fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry ;  a  period  when  the  convulsions,  which  shook  to 
the  ground  the  ancient  political  fabrics  of  Europe, 
roused  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants  from  the  lethar- 
gy in  which  they  had  been  buried  for  ages.  Spain, 
as  we  have  seen,  felt  the  general  impulse.  Under 
the  glorious  rule  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  we 
have  beheld  her,  emerging  from  chaos  into  a  new 
existence ;  unfolding,  under  the  influence  of  insti- 
tutions adapted  to  her  genius,  energies  of  which 
she  was  before  unconscious ;  enlarging  her  resour- 
ces from  all  the  springs  of  domestic  industry  and 
commercial  enterprise ;   and  insensibly  losing  the 
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PAAT     ferocious  habits  of  a  feudal  agCi  in  the  refinements 

of  an  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 

In  the  fulness  of  time,  when  her  divided  powers 
had  been  concentrated  under  one  head,  and  the 
system  of  internal  economy  completed,  we  have 
seen  her  desoend  into  the  arena  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  in  a  very  few  years  achieve 
the  laoit  impootant  acqutaicions  of  tenit9iy»  both  in 
that  quarter  and  in  Africa ;  and  finally  crowning  the 
whole  by  the  discovery  and  occupation  of  a  bound- 
les&  empire  beyond  the  waters.  In  the  progress  of 
the  action,  we  may  have  been  too  much  occujned 
with  its  details,  to  attend  sufficiently  to  the  princi- 
jples  which  regulated  them.  But  now  that  we  have 
reached  the  close,  we  may  be  permitted  to  caat  a 
parting  glance  over  the  field  that  we  have  trav- 
ersed, and  briefly  survey  the  principal  steps  by 
which  the  Spaniidi  sovereigns,  under  Divine  Frovi- 
dence,  'led  their  nation  up  to  su<3h  a  height  of  |»08* 
perity  and  glory. 

Ferdinand  and  IsabeHa,  on  their  acoession,  aaw 
at  once  that  the  chief  source  of  the  'distractions  of 
the  country  lay  in  the  overgrown  powers,  and  fac- 
tious spirit,  'Of  the  nobility.  Their  first  eibrts, 
therefore,  were  directed  to  abate  these  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. A  similar  movement  was  going  forward,  in 
the  other  European  monarchies ;  bat  in  none  was 
'it  crowned  with  so  speedy  and  complete  success 
as  in  Castile,  by  means  of  those  bold  and  decisive 
^measures,  whidi  have  been  detailed  in  an  early 
Chapter  of  this  worl^.^     The  same  poliiej  wan 

1  Ante,  Part  L^Chaptor  0. 
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Steadily  pursued  during  the   remainder  of   their  chapter 

reign;  less  indeed   by  open  assault  than  by  in-  

direct  means.' 

Among  these,  one  ot  the  most  effectual  was  the  JSISSSL 
omission  to  summon  the  privileged  orders  to  cortea,  » 
in  several  of  the  most  importaat  sessions  of  thai 
body.  This,  so  far  from  being  a  new  stretch  af 
prerogative,  was  only  an  exercise  of  the  anomalous 
powers  already  familiar  to  the  crown,  as  elsewhere 
noticed.'  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  viewed 
as  a  grievance  by  the  other  party,  who  regarded 
these  meetings  with  the  more  indifference,  since 
their  aristocratic  immunities  exempted  them  from 
the  taxation,  which  was  generally  the  prominent 
olject  of  them.  But,  from  whatever  cause  proceed- 
ing, by  this  impolitic  acquiescence  they  surrendered^ 
undoubtedly,  the  most  valuaUe  of  their  rights,-** 
one  which  has  enabled  the  British  aristocracy  to 
maintain  its  political  consideration  unimpaired,  while 
that  of  the  Castilian  has  faded  away  into  an  empty 
pageant.  ^ 

Another  practice  steadily  pursued  bgr  the  sof^ 


s  Amonif  the  auMr  means  ftr  policy  of  Uw  aofwoiaDO  ooouiod 

dMinishing  the  ooueeqnenoe  of  the  in  the  eoftes  of  Bftiogel,  'U76; 

nobility,  may  be   mentioned   the  wheie,  notwithetandio^  the  impev- 

le^olation  respecting  the  '*  inri¥ile-  tant snbieeta  of  legielatioq,  none  b«t 

sioeTodadoe'';in8tniment8ronDer-  the  third  estate  were  preeent.  (Pq1> 

It  requiring  to  be  ooaatersigned  by  gar,  Reyes  Cai^lieos,  p.  M.)    Ab 

the  ffreat  loids  and  pselates,  bat  e(|«a]ly  appoake  illustration  is  af* 

whidn,  from  the  time  of  Ferdinand  forded  by  the  oaoe  to  sammon  the 

and  IsabeUa,  were  snbmiued  for  mat  Tassals  to  the  oortes  of  Tolo- 

signatare  only  to  offieers  espeeially  do,  in  1480,  when  maiten  nearly 

appointed  for  the  poipose.  Salaar  tonehing  them,'«B  the  rsvoeatioa 

de  Mendoaa,  Dignidades,  lib.  S,  of  their  honors  and  estates,  worn 


cap.  18.  nnder  disonssion,  bat  not  till  then. 

^  Ante,  Introd.  Seet.  1.  Ibid.,  p.  106. 

4  A  pertinent  example  of  this 
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PABT  reigDS,  was  to  raise  men  of  humble  station  to  offices 
'  of  the  highest  trust ;  not,  howerer^  like  their  coo- 
temporary,  Louis  the  Eleventh,  because  their  station 
was  humble,  in  order  to  mortify  the  higher  orders, 
•  but  because  they  courted  merit,  wherever  it  was  to 
be  found ;  *  —  a  policy  much  and  deservedly  com- 
mended by  the  sagacious  observers  of  the  time  * 
The  history  of  Spain  does  not  probably  afford  an- 
other example  of  a  person  of  the  lowly  condition  of 
Ximenes,  attaining,  not  merely  the  highest  offices 
in  the  kingdom,  but  eventually  its  uncontrolled 
supremacy.*^  The  multiplication  of  legal  tribunals, 
and  other  civil  offices,  aflbrded  the  sovereigns  ample 
scope  for  pursuing  this  policy,  in  the  demand  cre- 
ated for  professional  science.  The  nobles,  intrusted 
hitherto  with  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  now  saw 
it  pass  into  the  hands  of  persons,  who  had  other 
qualifications  than  martial  prowess  or  hereditary 
rank.  Such  as  courted  distinction,  were  compelled 
to  seek  it  by  the  regular  avenues  of  academic  disci- 
pline. How  extensively  the  spirit  operated,  and 
with  what  brilliant  success,  we  have  already  seen.^ 


*  The  Hune  prineiple  made  them  motioii  axe  not  waDtiii^  in  Spaonh 

eqnallj  TifpllBnt  in  maintaining  the  history  ;    witneea  the   adventaier 

parity  of  thoae  in  ofBoe.    Oiedo  Rippeida,  in  Philip  V/s  time,  and 

mentions,  that  m  1497  they  removed  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  in  our 

a  nnmher  of  jurists,  on  the  eharge  own ;  men,  who,  owing  their  boo- 

of  bribery  and  other  malfersation,  cess  lees  to  their  own  powers,  than 

from  their  seats  in  the  royal  ooun-  the  imbecility  of  others,  coald  lay 

cil.    Qnincuagenas,  MS.,  dial,  de  no  daim  to  the  bold  and  indepen- 

GrJsio.  dent  sway  exercised  by  Ximenes. 

<  See  a  letter  of  the  oouncQ  to  8Ante,PartL,Chapler  19.— "No 

CharlesV.,  commending  the  course  oe  pareoe  i  ?oe,'*  says  Oviedo,  in 

adopted  by  his  grandparents  in  their  one  of  his  Dialogues, '  *  que  es  mejor 

promotions  to  office,  apod  Carbajal,  ganado  eso,  (jue  les  d4  su  prinape 

knales,  MS.,  alio  1517,  cap.  4.  por  sus  semdos,  ^  k>  que  Uevaa 

7  Yet  strange  instances  of  pro-  jostamente  de  sua  ofidoe,  qne  lo 
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But,  whatever  the  aristocracy  may  have  gained  in  obaptee 
refinea.ent  of  character,  it  resigned  tnoch  of  its  pre-  _if!L. 
flcriptive  power,  when  it  condescended  to  enter  the 
arena  cm  tenos  of  equal  competition  with  its  infe- 
riors for  the  prices  of  talent  and  scholarship. 

Ferdinand  pursued  a  similar  course  in  his  own 
dominions  of  Aragon,  where  he  uniformly  supported 
the  commonsi  or  may  more  properly  be  said  to  have 
been  supported  by  them,  in  the  attempt  to  circum- 
scribe the  authority  of  the  great  feudatories.  Al- 
though he  accomplished  this,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, their  power  was  too  firmly  intrenched  behind 
positive  institutions  to  be  affected  like  that  of  the 
Castilian  aristocracy,  whose  rights  had  been  swelled  ^ 

beyond  their  legitimate  limits  by  every  species  of 
usurpation.* 

With  all  the  privileges  retrieved  from  this  order,  iMrgmi 
it  still  possessed  a  disproportionate  weight  in  the 
political   balance.      The  great  lords  still  claimed 
some  of  the  most  considerable  posts,  both  civil  and 
military.  ^°     Their  revenues   were  immense,  and 

que   ae   adqaiere    robando  capts  dido  muchoy  en  que  el  eeptro  real 

agenas,   ^    matando   6   vertiendo  cobraase  lo  miyo»  por  an  indoatria* 

•angle  de  Criatiaooa  ?  *'     (Qoin-  •  •  •  •  •  Eato  loa  olroa  eatadoa  del 

euagenaa,   MS.,    bat.    1,    quinc.  reynoloatribayeroo  ^graanrtod: 

3,  dual.  9.)    The  aentiment  woqM  y  lo  eetimauaii  por  beoefieio  ift- 

haTe  been  too  enlightened  for  a  mortal."    (Zarita,  Analea,  torn.  vi. 

Spaoiah  cavalier  of  the  fifteenth  lib.  10.  cap.  93.)     The  other  ea- 

oentary.  tatea,  in  net,  aaw  theu:  interaats 

9  In  the  cortea  of  Calatayud,  in  too  cleariy,  not  to  ooncar  with  the 

1515,  the  Aragoneae  noblea  with-  crown  in  thia  aaaertion  of  ita  an- 

beld  the  auppUea,  with  the  deaip  eient  prerogative.    Blancaa,  Mode 

of  compelliDg  the  crown  to  rehn-  de  Prooeder,  fol.  100. 

qnish  certain  righta  of  jnriadiction,  ^  Snch,  for  example,  were  thoae 

which  it  aaaomed  over  their  vaa-  of  great  ehaDoeUor,  of  admiral,  and 

aals.    "  Lea  paredo,*'  aaid  the  arch-  of  oonatable  of  Caatile.    The  fixat 

bishop  of  Saragoaaa,  in  a  apeech  of  theae  ancient  oflicea  waa  penaa- 

on  the  oocaaion,  '*  que  aoian  per-  nently  united  by  Isabella  with  that 
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FAET  tbeir  broad  lands  covered  unbroken  leagues  of  ex- 
-  tent  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom. "  The  queen, 
who  reared  many  of  their  children  in  the  royal 
palace,  under  her  own  eye,  endeavoured  to  draw 
her  potent  vassals  to  the  court ;  "  *  but  many,  still 
cherishing  the  ancient  spirit  of  independence,  pre- 
ferred to  live  in  feudal  grandeur,  surrounded  by 

of  trohbishop  of  Toledo.      The  Toledo,  dnke  of  Alfi,»,00Odttc%i«» 

officeofadmiml became  hereditory,  ^I^^^^^^^^^^^^Sm 

after  Henry  IIL,  in  the  noble  femi-  ducSTlncome.  ettitet  in  CartUe  ud 

ly  of  Ennqaez,  and  that  of  oonata-  other  ptofiacet. 

ble  in  the  houoe  of  Vetasco.     Al-  Giuman,   doke   of  Medina    Sidonn, 

though  of  great  authority  and  im-  65,000  dncate  incoaie,  ealatoe  in  Am 

portance  in  their  origin,  and,  in-  ^^V""*-.       *  w  ..      ^  „    -»-«. 

Sad,  i.  «.e  time  oAhe^holfc  '^•a"?5u"^.'S,^,X±:u'^!!;J?ffl 

aoYoreigns,  these  posts  gradually,  Anddoiie. 

after  becoming  herediUry,  declined  Pooce  de  Leon,  duke  of  Arcoa,  26/100 


Mbineo,  Cosas  Memorables,  fol.  cS^l^AtS^^Sf  Setaa,  GO/XX)  dneate 

,.  m  «*  «        ,     ,      m        income,  eatatei  in  Niplea  and  Anda- 

n  The  duke  of  Infantado,  head       losia. 

of  the  ancient  house  of  Mendoza,  Agnilar,   marqaia   of  Priego,  40/MX> 
whose  estates  lay  in  Castile,  and,       **"S*£j"*^*»5«»  ••*^*  *■  Andaluaia 

indeed,  in  most  ofthe  piojrinc^  of  MSd.Src"::irof  Tendilla.  15,0»» 
the  kingdom,  is  descnbed  by  Naya-       d^^au  income,  eatatea  in  Cartile! 

giero  as  hymg  in  great  maffnifi-  Pimentel,  coont  of  Benafente,  COflOO 
eenoe.      He    maintained    a  body       ducata  income,  eatatea  in  Caatile. 

guard  of  200  foot,  besides  men-at-  Giron,  coant  of  Ureto,  iOfiCO  dncate 

arms ;  and  could  muster  more  than  _.«come,  ettatoa  in  Andaloria. 

en  AAA  ••...u      /Vt.rr^A    Avl    A  Silfa,  count  of  CifuenteaJOjDOOdocaIn 
S0,000  vassals.     ( Vwggio,  fol.  6,       j„^^  ^^^^^  .^  AailuSr 

33.)    Oviedo  makes  the  same  state-  p         u-«.^«ki--   ixi   oj    9c  \ 

ment.    (Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat.  i^^  Memorables,  M.9A,  26.) 

1,  qoinc.  1,  dial.  8.)    Lucio  Ma-  The  estimi^  is  confirmed,  with 

rUiM,  among  other  things  in  his  »ome  shght  di«wpaiwea,  by  NaT*, 

eurio^  farAgo,  has  given  an  esti-  gero,  VW«o,  fol.  18, 33,  et  ahhi. 

mate  of  the  rents,  "poco  mas  6  See  also  ^alazar  de  Mendoia,  Dig- 

menos,"  of  the  great  nobDity  of  ^S^^f'J?"^""^* •         „      „  , 

CastUe  and  Aragon,  whose  whole  .  *'      ^J  ^  de  aqneUoe  Pip- 

amount  he  computes  at  one-third.  «P«»  "^^^  >"  ^U"  <*«  1«  P™" 

ofthose  of  the  whole  kingdom.    I  cipales   seiiores  fc  wivalleroe  par 

will  select  a  few  of  the  names  fa-  d«na»de  la  Reyna  6  de  lasLAntas 

miliar  to  ns  in  the  present  nana-  f"?  *"y»»  X  «»^  '»  <»^  J?.^**^*» 

1^^^^  '^  todos  los  mayoraxgos  y  hijos  do 

«•*•£*«.«*•   .iimSMi  Af  f  %««iu   Miivn  grandes  d  los  mas  heredados  de  sobs 

Velaaco,  conatable  of  CaatUe,  GOiXN)  MS.,  bat.  1,  quno.  4,  dial.  44 
ducata  income,  eatatea  in  Old  Caa- 
tUe. 
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their  retainers  in  their  strong  castles,  and  wait  chaptkr 

there,  in  grim  repose,  the  hour  when  they  might 

sally  forth  and  reassert  by  arms  their  despoiled  au- 
thority. Such  a  season  occurred  on  Isabella's 
death.  The  warlike  nobles  eagerly  seized  it ;  but 
the  wily  and  resolute  Ferdinand,  and  afterwards  the 
iron  hand  of  Ximenes,  kept  them  in  check,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  despotism  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  round  whom  the  haughty  aristocracy  of  Cas- 
tile, shorn  of  substantial  power,  were  content  to 
revolve  as  the  satellites  of  a  court,  reflecting  only 
the  borrowed  splendors  of  royalty. 

The  Queen's  government  was  equally  vigilant  in  Jfgj" 
resisting  ecclesiastical  encroachment.  It  may  ap- 
pear otherwise  to  one  who  casts  a  superficial  glance 
at  her  reign,  and  beholds  her  surrounded  always  by 
a  troop  of  ghostly  advisers,  and  avowing  religion  as 
the  great  end  of  her  principal  operations  at  home 
and  abroad.'^  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  while  in 
all  her  acts  she  confessed  the  influence  of  religion, 
she  took  more  efiectual  means  than  any  of  her  pre- 
decessors, to  circumscribe  the  temporal  powers  of 
the  clergy.  ^^     The  volume  of  her  pragrndticas  is 

^  "  Como  qaier  <^ne  oia  el  pare-  There  were  twentj-nine  bishoprioB, 

eer  de  persatuu  reUgiosas  €  de  loe  whose  aggregate  reTenuee,  vexy 

otros  letrados  que  cerca  della  eran,  unequally  apportioaed,  amounted 

pero  la  mayor  parte  seguia  las  cosaa  to  251,(X)0  ducats.    The  churdi 

por  su  arbitrio."    Pulgar,  Reyes  livings  in  Aragon  were  much  fewer 

Cat61icos,  part.  1,  cap.  4.  and  leaner  than  in  CastUe.   (Cosas 

14  Lucio  Marineo  has  collected  Memorables,  foL  93.)    The  Vene- 

niany  particulars   respecting   the  tian  Nayagiero,  speaks  of  the  me- 

great  wealth  of  the  Spanish  clergy  tropolitan  church  of  Toledo,  as 

VBk  bis  time.    There  were  four  me-  « the  wealthiest  in  Christendom  *' ; 

tropolitan  sees  in  Castile.  its  canons  lived  in  stately  palaoet, 

Toledo,  income  80,000  dacati.  and  its  revenues,  with  those  of  the 

St  James,   "     24.000    "  archbishopric,  equalled  those  of  the 

Sof iUe,       "     JO.00O    «  whole  city  of  Toledo.    (Viaggio, 

Qitaada      "      10,000     "  '                         ^    ^" 


Otnof 
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PAET     fiUed  with  laws  designed  to  limit  their  jurisdictioii, 

and  restrain  their  encroachments  on  the  secular  aa- 

thorities.^^  Towards  the  Roman  See,  she  maia- 
tainedy  as  we  have  often  }iad  occasion  to  notice,  tlia 
same  independent  attitude.  Bj  the  celebiatad 
concordat  made  with  Siztus  the  Fourthi  in  1482| 
the  pope  conceded  to  the  sovereigns  the  right  of 
nominating  to  the  higher  dignities  of  the  church.^^ 
The  Holy  See,  however,  stiU  assumed  the  collation 
to  inferior  benefices,  which  were  too  often  lavished 
on  non-residents,  and  otherwise  unsuitable  persons. 
The  queen  sometimes  extorted  a  papal  indulgence 
granting  the  right  of  presentation,  for  a  limited 
time ;  on  which  occasions  she  showed  such  alacrity, 
that  she  is  known  to  have  disposed,  in  a  single  day, 
of  more  than  twenty  prebends  and  inferior  digni- 
ties. At  other  times,  when  the  nomination  made 
by  his  Holiness,  as  not  unfrequently  happened,  was 
distasteful  to  her,  she  would  take  care  to  defeat  it, 
by  forbidding  the  bull  to  be  published  until  laid 
before  the  privy  council ;  at  the  same  time  seques- 
trating the  revenues  of  the  vacant  benefice,  till  her 
own  requisitions  were  complied  with.^^ 

She  was  equally  solicitous  in  watching  over  the 


ibl.  0.)    He  notices  also  the  great  more  than  once,  with  her  nsoal 

opulence  ofthe  ch arches  of  SeTille,  sense  of  justice,  on  their  applksr 

Gaadalape,  &c.  Fo).  11, 13.  tion,  to  shield  them  from  the  an- 

^  See  Pragxn&ticas  del  Reyno,  croachments  of  the  eivfl  trihoomls. 

ibl.  11,  140,  141, 171,  et  loc.  al.  Riol,    Informs,   apod   Semanazio 

—  From  one  of  these  ordinances,  Enidito,  torn.  iii.  pp.  OB,  99. 
it  appears  the   clergy   were  not       ^  See  Part  I.  Qiapter  6, 

backward  in  remonstrating  against  Kistory, 
what  they  deemed  an  infringement       ^  See  examples  of  this,  in  Ridl, 

of  their  rights.    (Fol.  173.)    The  Informe,  apod  Semanario  Enidito, 

qneen,  however,  while  she  guarded  torn.  iii.  pp.  95  - 103.  —  *^         '* 

iijgainst  their  usiupations,  interfered  cas  del  Heyno,  IbL  14. 
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morals  of  the  clergy,  inculcating  00   the  higher  chaprr 

prelates  to  bold  freijoent  pastoral  communication  ~ 

witb  their  suffiragans,  and  to  report  to  her  such  as 
were  delinquent.^*  By  these  vigilant  measures,  she 
succeeded  in  restoring  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  weeding  out  the  sensuality  and  in- 
dolence*; which  had  so  long  defiled  it ;  while  she 
had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  see  the  princi- 
pal places,  long  before  her  death,  occupied  by  prel- 
ates, whose  learning  and  religious  principle  gave 
the  best  assurance  of  the  stability  of  the  reforma- 
tion.^ Few  of  the  Castilian  monarchs  have  been 
brought  more  frequently  into  collision,  or  pursued  a 
bolder  policy,  with  the  court  of  Rome.  Still  fewer 
have  extorted  from  it  such  important  graces  and 
concessions;  a  circumstance,  which  can  only  be 
imputed,  says  a  Castilian  writer,  ^^  to  singular  good 
fortune  and  consummate  prudence  ^' ;  ^  to  that  deep 
conviction  of  the  queen's  integrity,  we  may  also 
add,  which  disarmed  resistance,  even  in  her  en- 
emies. 

The  condition  of  the  commons  under  this  reign  J^iSL*** 
was  probably,  on  the  whole,  more  prosperous  than 

w  Riol,  Infonne,  apud  Semana-  se  pnede  aicaozar,  en  la  Mena  de 

no  Enidito,  torn.  iii.  p.  M.  — L.  Dios."    Quiucuagenas,  MS.,  dial. 

Marineo,  Coaas  Memorablea,  fol.  de  Talayera.— Col.  de  C^dolas, 

182.  torn.  i.  p.  440. 

19  Oviedo  bears  emphatic  testi-       *> ''  Lo  qae  debe  admirar  es,  qne 

mony  to  this.    "  En  nueatros  tiem*  en  el  tiempo  miamo  qne  oe  conten- 

poa  hi  habido  en  Eapaila  de  nuea-  dia  con  tanto  ardor,  obtnTieron  Ice 

tra  Nacion  grandea  varonea  Letra-  Reyes  de  la  aanta  Sede  mas  graeias 

do8,  ezcelentea  Perladoa  y  Heligi-  y  prlTilegioe  qne  ningnno  de  sna 

oeos  y  peraonas  que  por  aaa  habili-  sooesores ;  pmebs  de  sn  feUddad, 

dades  y  aciencias  h4n  aubido  &  laa  y  de  an  prudentfsima  oondacta." 

maa  altaa  dignidadea  de  Capeloe  6  lUol,    Informe,    apud    Semanario 

de  Aiiobiapados  y  todo  lo  qae  maa  Enidito,  torn.  iii.  p.  95. 
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PAET     in  any  other  period  of  the  Spanish  history.    New 
.  avenues  to  wealth    and  honors  were  opened  to 

them ;  and  persons  and  property  were  alike  pro- 
tected under  the  fearless  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  ^^  Such  was  the  justice  dispensed 
to  every  one  under  this  auspicious  reign,"  exclaims 
Marineo,  ^^  that  nobles  and  cavaliers,  citizens  and 
laborers,  rich  and  poor,  masters  and  servants,  all 
equally  partook  of  it."  ^  We  find  no  complaints  of 
arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  no  attempts,  so  fre- 
quent both,  in  earlier  and  later  times,  at  illegal 
taxation.  In  this  particular,  indeed,  Isabella  mani- 
fested the  greatest  tenderness  for  her  people.  By 
her  commutation  of  the  capricious  tax  of  the  alcavala 
for  a  determinate  one,  and  still  more  by  transferring 
its  collection  from  the  revenue  officers  to  the  citi- 
zens themselves,  she  greatly  relieved  her  subjects.^ 
Finally,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual  call  foi 
troops  for  the  military  operations,  in  which  the 
government  was  constantly  engaged,  and  notwith- 
standing the  example  of  neighbouring  countries, 

21  <(  Porque  la  i^aalidad  de  la  revenue.    As  it  was  originallj  d»- 

iosticia  qae   los   bienaaentutados  signed,  more  than  a  oenUtrj  belora, 

Principes  hazian  era  tal,  que  todoe  to  furnish  funds  for  the  Moorish 

los  hombres  de  qualquier  condicion  war,  Isabella,  as  we  have  seen  in 

ane  fuessen :  aora  nobles,  j  cana-  her  testament,  entertained  great 

eroe :  aora  plebeyos,  y  labradores,  scru])les  as  to  the  right  to  oontinoe 

7  ricos,  o  pobres,  flaoos,  o  fuertes,  it,  without  the  confirmation  of  the 

seiiores,  o  sieruoe  en  lo  que  a  la  people,  after  that  was  terminated, 

iusticia  tocaua  todoe  foessen  igua-  Aimenes  recommended  its  aboli- 

les."  Cosas  Memorables,  fol.  18(K  tion,  without  9nj  qualification,  to 

93  These  beneficial  changes  were  Charles  V.,  but  in  vain.    (lidem 

made  with  the  ad?ice,  and  through  auct.,  ubi  supra.)    WhateTer  be 

the.  agency  of  Ximenes.    (Gomez,  thought  of  its  legality,  there  can  be 

Be  Rebus  Grestis,  fol.  24.  — Quin-  no  doubt  it  was  one  of  the  mogt 

tanilla.  Archetype,  p.  181.)    The  successful  means  e?er  devised  b]f  a 

aUaodlaj  a   tax  of  one  tenth  on  government  for  shackling  the  in- 

all  transfers  of  property,  produced  dustry  and  enterprise  of  its 

more  than  any  other  branch  of  the  jects. 
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there  was  no  attempt  to  establish  that  iroa  bulwark  ohaptpe 
of  despotism,  a  standing  army ;  at  least,  none 
nearer  than  that  of  the  voluntary  levibs  of  the  her- 
mandad,  raised  and  paid  by  the  people.  The 
queen  never  admitted  the  arbitrary  maxims  of 
Ximenes  in  regard  to  the  foundation  of  government. 
Hers  was  essentially  one  of  opinion,  not  force.  ^ 
Had  it  rested  on  any  other  than  the  broad  basis  of 
public  6pinion,  it  could  not  have  withstood  a  day 
the  violent  shocks,  to  which  it  was  early  exposed, 
nor  have  achieved  the  important  revolution  that  it 
finally  did,  both  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  con- 
cerns of  the  country. 

The  condition  of  the  kingdom,  on  Isabella's  ac- 
cession, necessarily  gave  the  commons  unwonted 
consideration.  In  the  tottering  state  of  her  affairs, 
she  was  obliged  to  rest  on  their  strong  arm  for 
support.  It  did  not  fail  her.  Three  sessions  of 
the  legislature,  or  rather  the  popular  branch  of  it, 

« 

were  held  during  the  two  first  years  of  her  reign. 
It  was  in  these  early  assemblies,  that  the  commons 
bore  an  active  part  in  concocting  the  wholesome 
system  of  laws,  which  restored  vitality  and  vigor  to 
the  exhausted  republic.  '^ 


^  A  praffmatic  was  issued,  Sep- 
tember 18iD,  14d5,  prescribiog  the 
weapons  and  the  seasons  for  a  legrur 
lar  training  of  the  militia.  The 
preamble  declares,  that  it  was  made 
at  the  instance  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  cities  and  the  nobles, 
who  complained,  that,  in  conse- 

aoence  or  the  tranquillity,  which 
to  kingdom,  through  the  divine 
mercy,  had  for  some  years  enioyed, 
the  people  were  very  generally  our 


{provided  with  arms,  oflbnsive  or  de- 
ensive,  having  sold  or  suffered  them 
to  fall  into  decay,  insomuch  that,  in 
their  present  condition,  they  would 
be  found  wholly  unprepared  to 
meet  either  domestic  disturbance,  or 
foreign  invasion.  (Pragmaticas  del 
Reyno,  fol.  83.)  What  a  tribute 
does  this  afford,  in  this  age  of  vio- 
lence, to  the  mild,  paternal  chanuy 
ter  of  the  administration ! 
^  Themoetimportantwerethoee 
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ran         After  this  good  work  was  achieTad,  the  sesmns 

of  that  bodj  became  more  rare.     There  was  less 

occasion  for  them,  indeed,  during  the  existeace  of 
the  hermandad,  which  was,  of  itself,  an  ample  rep- 
resentation of  the  Castilian  commons,  and  which, 
by  enforcing  obedience  to  the  law  at  home,  and  by 
liberal  supplies  for  foreign  war,  superseded,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  call  for  more  regular  meetings  of 
eortea.  ^^  The  habitnal  economy,  too,  not*  to  say 
fmgality,  which  regulated  the  public,  as  well  as  pri* 
vate  expenditure  of  the  sovereigns,  enabled  them^ 
alter  this  period,  with  occasional  excepdons,  to 
dispense  with  other  aid  than  that  drawn  from  the 
regular  revenues  of  the  crown* 

There  is  every  ground  for  believing  that  the  po« 
litical  franchises  of  the  people,  as  then  onderstoodi 
were  uniformly  respected.  The  number  of  cities 
summoned  to  cortes,  which  had  so  often  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice  of  princes,  never  fell  short 
of  that  prescribed  by  long  usage.  On  the  contrary, 
an  addition  was  made  by  the  conquest  of  Granada ; 
and,  in  a  cortes  held  soon  after  the  queen's  death, 
we  find  a  most  narrow  and  impolitic  remonstrance 
of  the  legislature  itself,  against  the  alleged  nn- 
authorized  extension  of  the  privilege  of  representa- 
tion.* 

of  Madrigal,  in  1476,  and  of  Tole-    nes,  Introd.  p.  91.)    Mazina  no 
do,  in  1480,  to  which  I  have  ofien    does  this  eoitea  with  eqoal 


had  occasion  to  refer.    '*  Las  maa  ojnc.    (Teoria,  torn.  i.  p.  75.) 

notaUea,"  sax  Aaso  and  Manuel,  in  See  also  Sempere,  Hist,  ma  Cor 

reference  to  the  latter,  **  y  ianiosas  tds,  p.  197. 

de  eate  Rejmado,  en  el  qoal  pode-  ^  See  Part  I.  Chapters  10, 11, 

mos  asegtirar,  que  tovo  nriocipio  el  et  alibi. 

mayor  aumento,  y  arregto  de  nues-  *  At  YaDadoTid,  in  1506.    Tim 

ira  Jurisprudencta.'*    (Institacio-  mnnbnr  of  cities  having  right  of 
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In  one  remarkable  particular,  which  maj  be  chaptbb 
thought  to  form  a  material  exception  to  the  last  °^ 
observations,  the  conduct  of  the  crown  deserves  to  ISIS^ 
be  noticed.  This  was,  the  promulgation  of  prag" 
mdticas^  or  royal  ordinances,  and  that  to  a  greater 
extent,  probably,  than  under  any  other  reign,  be- 
fore or  since.  This  important  prerogative  was 
claimed  and  exercised,  more  or  less  freely,  by  most 
European  sovereigns  in  ancient  times.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural,  than  that  the  prince  should 
assume  such  authority,  or  that  the  people,  blind  to 
the  ultimate  consequences,  and  impatient  of  long 
or  frequent  sessions  of  the  legislature,  should  ac- 
quiesce in  the  temperate  use  of  it.  As  far  as  these 
ordinances  were  of  an  executive  character,  or  de- 
signed as  supplementary  to  parliamentary  enact- 
ments, or  in  obedience  to  previous  suggestions  of 
cortes,  they  appear  to  lie  open  to  no  constitutional 
objections  in  Castile.  '^    But  it  was  not  likely  that 

representation,  "  qne  aooetambran  tione  or  individaab ;  and  man^rfrem 

oontinoamente  einbiar  procuradorea  the  (?ood  pleasure  of  the  sovereigns, 

4  cortes,"  according  to  Polgar,  was  bonnd  to  ''remedy  all  grieYanoes. 

seventeen.    (Reyes  Cat6Uco8)  cap.  and  provide  for  the  exigencies  of 

95.)  This  was  before  Granada  was  the  state."  These  ordinances  very 

added.  Martyr,  writing  some  years  freauently  are  stated  to  have  been 

after  that  event,  enamerates  only  maoe  with  the  advice  of  the  rovU 

sixteen,  as  enjoying  the  privilege,  conncil.    They  were  proclaimed  in 

(OpusEpiBt.,epi8t.460.)  Pulgar's  the  poblic  squares  of  the  city,  in 

estimate,  however,  is  corroborated  which    they  were  executed,  and 

by  the  petition  of  the  cortes  of  Val-  afterwards  m  those  of  the  principal 

ladolid,  whioh,  with  more  than  usual  towns  in  the  kingdom.    Thedoo- 

efitontery,  would  limit  the  repre-  tore  Asso  and  Manuel  divide  frag^ 

sentation  to  eighteen  cities,  as  pre-  mkkas  into   two   dasses ;  those 

scribed  '*  por  algonas  leyes  i  inme-  made  at  the  instance  of  cortes,  and 

morial  uso."  Marina,  Teoria,tom.  those  emanating  from  the  ''sovs> 

i.  p.  161.  Teign,  as  aupreme  legislator  of  tbt 

^  Many  of  these  pragmiiieas  kingdom,  moved  by  his  anxiety  fin 

parport,  m  their  preambles,  to  be  the  common  weal.*'    **  Muchas  d« 

maoe  at  the  demand  of  cortes ;  ma-  este  g^nero,"  thev  add,  **contieiM 

oy  more  at  the  petition  of  corporar  el  libro  raro  intitulado  Av^^mdliMi 

VOL.  III.  56 
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PAET     limits,  somewhat  loosely  defined,  would  be  very 

nicely  observed;  and  under  preceding  reigns  this 

branch  of  prerogative  had  been  most  intolerablj 
abused.  ^ 

A  large  proportion  of  these  laws  are  of  an  eco- 
nomical character,  designed  to  foster  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  to  secure  fairness  in  commercial 
dealings.^  Many  are  directed  against  the  growing 
spirit  of  luxury,  and  many  more  occupied  with  the 
organization  of  the  public  tribunals.  Whatever  be 
thought  of  their  wisdom  in  some  cases,  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  detect  any  attempt  to  innovate  on  the 
settled  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  or  on 
those  regulating,  the  transfer  of  property.  When 
these  were  to  be  discussed,  the  sovereigns  were 
careful  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  legislature ;  an  ex- 
ample which  found  little  favor  with  their  succes- 
sors.^   It  is  good  evidence  of  the  public  confidence 

del  Reyno,  que  se  iroprimi6  la  pri-  V  Indeed,  it  ia  worthy  of  re- 
men  vez  eo  Alcala  en  1528.  (in-  mark,  as  evincing  the  progresB  of 
stitocionea,  Introd.,  p.  110.)  This  civilization  under  thia  reien,  that 
ia  an  error ;  —  aee  note  43,  infra.  moat  of  the  criminal  legialatioa  ii 
^  *'  For  la  preaente  premitica-  to  be  referred  to  ita  oommeDcemeiit, 
aendon,"  aaid  John  IL,  in  one  of  while  the  lawa  of  the  aubaeqoejit 
hia  ordinancea,  **  lo  cual  todo  ^  ca-  period  chiefly  concern  the  new  xe- 
da  coaa  dello  6  parte  dello  quiero  d  jationa  which  ^row  out  of  an  in- 
mando  6  ordeno  que  ae  guarde  ^  creaaed  domestic  indoatrr.  It  ia  in 
curopladaqoiadelanteparaaiempre  the  ''Ordenancaa  Realea,"  and 
jamia  en  todaa  laacibdadea^  viJlaa  *'  Leyea  de  la  Uerroandad,"  both 
^  logarea  non  embargante  cualea-  published  by  1485,  that  we  moat 
quier  leyea  ^  fueroa  ^  derechoa  look  for  the  meaaurea  against  vio> 
i  ordenamientoa,  conatitucionea  6  lence  and  rapine, 
poeeaionea  6  prem&ticaa-aencionea,  ^  Thus,  for  example,  the  im- 
e  oaoa  6  costumbrea,  ca  en  cuanto  portant  criminal  laws  of  the  Her- 
i  eat  oataoe  yo  loa  abrogo  ^  dero-  mandad,  and  the  civU  code  called 
go."  Marina,  Teoria,  torn.  ii.  p.  the  *'Lawaof  Toro,"  were  made 
816.)  Thia  was  the  very  essence  under  the  express  sanction  of  tbe 
of  deapotiam,  and  John  found  it  commons.  (Leyes  de  la  Hermaib 
expedient  to  retract  these  exprea-  dad,  fol.  l.—Quademodelaa Leyes 
•boa,  on  the  aubseqnent  remon-  y  Nuevaa  Dedaionea  hechaa  y 
atranoe  of  eortee.  ordenadaa  en  la  Ciudad  de  Toia» 
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in  the   government,  and  the  generally  beneficial  ohaptkr 

scope  of  these  laws,  that,  although  of  such  unpre-  

cedented  frequency,  they  should  have  escaped  par- 
liamentary animadversion.^  But,  however  patriotic 
the  intentions  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  how- 
ever safe,  or  even  salutary,  the  power  intrusted  to 
such  hands,  it  was  a  fatal  precedent,  and  under  the 
Austrian  dynasty  became  the  most  effectual  lever 
for  overturning  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 

The  preceding  remarks  on  the  policy  observed  ^2i!£S«r 
towards  the  commons  in  this  reign  must  be  further 
understood  as  applying  with  far  less  qualification  to 
the  queen,  than  to  her  husband.  The  latter,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  lessons  which  he  had  derived  firom 
his  own  subjects  of  Aragon,  ^^who  never  abated 
one  jot  of  their  constitutional  rights,"  says  Martyr, 
^^at  the  command  of  a  king,""  and  whose  meet- 
ings generally  brought  fewer  supplies  to  the  royal 
coffers,  than  grievances  to  redress,  seems  to  have 


(Medina  del  Campo,  1555,)  fol.  premdticas  ^e  qae  estoe  vaestroe 

40.)    Nearly  all,  it  not  all,  the  acta  leynoe  se  tienen  por  agramdoa, 

of  the  Catholic  aovereigna  intro-  manden  que  aquellaa  se  roToan  y 

doced  into  the  fiiinoua  code  of  the  proTean  y  lemedien  loa  agraTioa 

^  Ordenanqaa  Reales,"  were  passed  que  las  tales  prematicas  tieoen." 

in  the  oortes  of  Madrigal,  in  1476,  (Marina,  Teorla,  torn.  ii.  p.  818.) 

or  Toledo,  in  1480.  Whether  this  is  to  be  understood 

3^  It  should  be  stated,  howeyer,  of  the  ordinances  of  the  reigning 

that  the  cortes  of  Valladolid,  in  sovereigns,  or  their  predecessors, 

1606,  two  years  after  the  queen*s  may  be  doubted.  It  is  certain,  that 

death,  enjoined  Philip  and  Joanna  the  nation,  however  it  may  have 

to  make  no  laws  without  the  con-  acquiesced  in  the  ezerdse  of  this 

S0nt  of  cortes ;  remonstrating,  at  power  by  the  late  queen,  would  not 

the  same  time,  against  the  exist-  have  been  content  to  resign  it  to 

eaoe  of  many  tojtS pragm^kas^  as  such  incompetent  hands,  as  those 

an  evil  to  be  redressed.    *'  T  i>or  of  Philip  and  his  crazy  wife. 

eflto  se  estableci6  lei  que  no  hicie-  as  <«  Liberi  patriis  legibos,  nil 

nan  ni  renovasen   leyes   sine  en  imperio  Regis  gubemantor."  ppas 

eortes.  •  •  •  •  •  T  porque  faera  de  Epist.,  epist.  438. 
etrta  6rdeii  se  han  heono  muchas 
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PAST  had  little  relish  for  popular  assemblies.  He  cod- 
"*  Teaed  them  as  rarely  as  possible  in  Aragon^  ^  and^ 
when  he  did^  omitted  no  effort  to  influence  their 
deliberaticms.  ^  He  anticipated,  perhaps,  simflar 
difficulties  in  Castile,  after  his  second  marriage  had 
lost  him  the  affections  of  the  people.  At  any  rate, 
he  evaded  calling  them  together  oa  more  than  me 
occasion  imperiously  demanded  by  the  consticii- 
tion;^  and,  when  he  did  so,  he  inraded  their 
privileges,^  and  announced  principles  of  govern- 


99  Gtpmaiiy,   howe?er^   under-  tfle  •fteoer  thu  sbnktely 

states  the  number,  when  he  limits  sary,  and  both  took  care,  on  snch 

k  to  four  sessions  onlj  darinff  this  occasions,  to  hare  their  own  agents 

whole  reign.    Pr&etica  y  Estilo,  near  the  deputies,  to  influence  (heir 

p.  63.  proceedings.    *'  Todas   las   vens 

94  See  Part  IL,  Chapter  IS,  note  que  en  lo  passado  el  Rey,  y  in 
7,  of  this  History.  —  ^*  Si  quia  ali-  Reyna  doiia  Isabel  llamauan  k  oor- 
qnkl,"  says  Martyr,  speakug  of  a  tea  en  Casttlla,  teoiian  de  las  Oa- 
cortes  general  held  at  Monzon,  by  mar:  y  despues  de  Uamados,  y 
Queen  Germaine,  '*  sibt  contra  jus  ayuntados  los  procandorea,  ponian 
illatum  putat,  aut  a  regi&  coroni  tales  personas  de  su  parte,  que 
qnaequam  deberi  elistimat,  nun-  continnaroente  se  juntassen  eon 
%nam  dinoWontur  eonventus,  do*  ellos ;  por  escusar  lo  que  podxia 
neo  conquerenti  satisfiat,  neque  resultardeaquellosayuntamientos: 
Regibus  parere  in  exigendis  pecu-  y  tambien  por  darlM  k  entender, 
nils,  Solent  alitor.  Regina  quotidie  que  no  teniae  tanto  poder,  qoanto 
neribit,  se  vexari  eorum  petition!-  elloe  se  imaginauan."^  (AnakSv 
bus,  nee  exsolvere  se  quire,  ouod  torn.  ri.  fol.  96.)  This  course  is 
ee  maxime  optare  ostendit.  Hex  as  repugnant  to  Isabella's  cfaancter 
ioHninentis  necessitatis  bellicm  Yim  as  it  is  in  keeping  with  her  ho»> 
proponit,  ut  in  aliod  tempus  qnere-  band's.  Under  their  joint  admia- 
laa  difierant,  per  literss,  per  nun-  istration,  it  is  not  alwaya  easy  to 
ties,  per  ministros,  eonventum  pras^  discriminate  the  part  which  belongB 
sidentes(|ue  hortatnr  mfonetque,  et  to  each.  Their  respective  charae- 
sammissis  fere  ▼erbis  ro^are  Tiide-  ters,  and  political  conduct  in  affiira 
tur."  1512.  (Opus  Epist.,  epist.  where  they  were  sepnratriy  oon- 
403.)  Blancas  notices  Ferdinand's  oerned,  fumiah  us  a  pretty  aalh 
astuteness,  who,  instead  of  moner  clue  to  our  judgnent  in  others, 
muted  by  the  Ara^eee  with  ^  As,  lor  example,  both  when 
difficulty  and  lesert atmns,  usually  he  resigned,  sad  resumed  the  re- 
applied for  troops  at  once,  which  geney.  See  Part  U.,  ChapieiB  17, 
were  ftimished  and  paid  by  the  SO. 

state.     (Modo  de  Prooeder,  ibl.        9S  In  the  fint  eortes  sAer  lan- 

100,  101.)    Zurita  telk  us,  that  bulla's  desth,  at  Tore,  in   1506, 

both  the  king   and  queen   were  Ferdinand  introduced  the  praetioe, 

averse  to  meetmgs  of  cortes  in  Cas-  which  haa sinee  obtained,  oif  aduHB- 
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ment,*^  which  formed  a  discreditable,  and,  it  must  be  ch^ptbb 
admittedi  rare  exception  to  the  usual  tenor  of  his  -^ 
administration.  Indeed,  the  most  honorable  testi* 
monj  is  borne  to  its  general  equity  and  patriotism, 
by  a  cortes  convened  soon  after  the  queen's  death, 
when  the  tribute,  as  iar  as  she  was  concerned,  still 
more  unequivocally,  must  have  been  sincere.^  A 
similar  testimony  is  aflTorded  by  the  panegyrics  and 
the  practice  of  the  more  liberal  Castilian  writers, 
who  jfreely  resort  to  this  reign,  as  the  great  fountain 
<^  constitutional  precedent.^ 


The  commons  gained  political  consideration,  no  Adi 
doubt,  by  the  depression  of  the  nobles ;  but  their  n«»ov«- 
chief  gain  lay  in  the  inestimable  blessings  of  domes* 
tic  tranquillity,  and  the  security  of  private  rights. 
The  crown  absorbed  the  power,  in  whatever  form, 
retrieved  from  the  privileged  orders ;  the  pensions 
and  large  domains,  the  numerous  fortified  places, 
the  rights  of  seigniorial  jurisdiction,  the  command 
of  the  military  orders,  and  the  like.  Other  circum- 
staaces  conspired  to  raise  the  regal  authority  stiH 


popolar  representation.    (Marina,  ^  See  the  address  of  the  oortes, 

Teetia,  torn,  i  p.  973.)    Capons  in  Marina,  TBoria,  torn.  i.  p.  88S. 

nj  (^Practica  y  Estilo,  p.  239,)  ^  Among  the  writeis  repeatedly 

errs  la  deaciihing  this  as  **  on  arte-  eited  by  me,  it  is  enongh  to  point 

ficio  Maquiav^kco  inventado  por  out  the  citizen  Blarina,  who  haa 

la  poMoa  AJemana,**    The  Ger^  derived  more  fllustrations  of  his 

man  MsohiaTeUsni  has  quite  sios  liberal  theory  of  the  ooostitution 

enouoh  in  this  way  to  answer  for.  from  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 

9f  The  introdttetory  law  to  the  iMheila  than  from  any  other ;  nnd 

"  Leyes   de    Tore  "   holds    this  who  loses  no  opportunity  of  pan»> 

•kange  language;  *'T  porqoo  al  gyrie  en  their  **  paternal  goftnr 

rey  pertenesce  y  ha  poder  de  haier  ment,"  and  of  contrasting  it  with 

fneros  y  leyes,  v  de  las  interpretar  the  tyrannical  policy  of  later  times 
y  amenw  4onde  vieren  que  oum* 
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?ART     higher ;  as,  for  example,  the  international  relatioiiB 

then  opened  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  which,  whether 

friendly  or  hostile,  were  conducted  by  the  monarch 
alone,  who,  unless  to  obtain  supplies,  rarely  conde* 
scended  to  seek  the  intervention  of  the  other  es- 
tates ;  the  concentration  of  the  dismembered  prov- 
inces of  the  Peninsula  under  one  government ;  the 
immense  acquisitions  abroad,  whether  from  discov- 
ery or  conquest,  regarded  in  that  day  as  the  property 
of  the  crown,  rather  than  of  the  nation ;  and,  finally, 
the  consideration  flowing  from  the  personal  charac- 
ter, and  long  successful  rule,  of  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns. Such  were  the  manifold  causes,  which, 
without  the  imputation  of  a  criminal  ambition,  or 
indifference  to  the  rights  of  their  subjects,  in  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  all  combined  to  swell  the  pre 
rogative  to  an  unprecedented  height  under  their 
reign. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  direction  in  which  all  the 
governments  of  Europe,  at  this  period,  were  tending. 
The  people,  wisely  preferring  a  single  master  to  a 
multitude,  sustained  the  crown  in  its  efforts  to  re- 
cover from  the  aristocracy  the  enormous  powers  it 
so  grossly  abused.  This  was  the  revolution  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  power  thus 
deposited  in  a  single  hand,  was  found  in  time  equal 
ly  incompatible  with  the  great  ends  of  civil  govern- 
ment ;  while  it  gradually  accumulated  to  an  extent, 
which  threatened  to  crush  the  monarchy  by  its  own 
weight.  But  the  institutions  derived  from  a  Teu- 
tonic origin  have  been  found  to  possess  a  conserva- 
tive principle,  unknown  to  the  fragile  despotisms  of 
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the  east.  The  seeds  of  liberty,  though  dormant,  cHAMm 
lay  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  waiting  only  the 
good  time  to  germinate.  That  time  has  at  length 
arrived.  Larger  experience,  and  a  wider  moral  cul- 
ture, have  taught  men  not  only  the  extent  of  their 
political  rights,  but  the  best  way  to  secure  them. 
And  it  is  the  reassertion  of  these  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  which  now  constitutes  the  revolution 
going  forward  in  most  of  the  old  communities  of 
Europe.  The  progress  of  liberal  principles  must 
be  controlled,  of  course,  by  the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces and  character  of  the  nation  ;  but  their  ultimate 
triumph,  in  every  quarter^  none  can  reasonably  dis- 
trust.    May  it  not  be  abused. 

The  prosperity  of  the  country,  under  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella^  its  growing  trade  and  new  internal 
relations,  demanded  new  regulations,  which,  as 
before  noticed,  were  attempted  to  be  supplied  by 
the  pragmdticas.  This  was  adding,  however,  to 
the  embarrassments  of  a  jurisprudence  already  far 
too  cumbrous.  The  Castilian  lawyer  might  despair 
of  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  voluminous  mass 
of  legislation,  which,  in  the  form  of  municipal  char- 
ters, Roman  codes,  parliamentary  statutes,  and  roy- 
al ordinances,  were  received  as  authority  in  the 
courts.^  The  manifold  evils  resulting  from  this 
unsettled  and  conflicting  jurisprudence,  had  led  the 
legislature  repeatedly  to  urge  its  digest  into  a  more 

*  Marina  enamerates  no  lest  time.     Enaaj^o  Hiatorico-Critioo, 

than  nine  separate  oodea  of  ciTil  and  aobre  la  Anti^a  Legislacion  de 

mnnidpal  law  in  Castile,  by  which  Castilhi,  (Madrid,  1806,)  pp.  383- 

the  legal  decisions  were  to  be  ree-  386.  —  Asso   j   Manuel,  Inatitii* 

olated,  in  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  cionea,  Intiod. 
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PAST  simple  and  uaiform  system.  Some  approach  was 
— ^ —  made  towards  this  in  the  code  of  the  '^  Ordenaii9a8 
Reales,"  compiled  in  the  early  part  of  the  queen's 
leign.  ^^  The  great  body  of  Pragmdtkas^  subse- 
quently issued,  were  also  collected  into  a  separate 
vdume  by  her  command,  ^'*  and  printed  the  year 
before  her  death.  ^  These  two  codes  may  there- 
fiNre  be  regarded  as  embracing  the  ordinary  legisla- 
tion of  her  reign. 

In  1605,  the  cebbrated  little  code,  called  '*  Leyes 
de  Toro,"  from  the  place  where  the  cortes  was 
held,  received  the  sanction  of  that  body.^     Its 


^  See  Part  I.,  Chapter  6| of  tkia  Moond,  has  eaaj>ed  hie  notiee.    It 

History.  is  a  fine  old  folio,  in  black  letter, 

^  "A  oollectiofi,"  aays  aeffor  coniainiojp  in  addition  some  erdi- 
Clemencia,  *'  of  the  last  import  nances  of  Joanna,  and  the  *'  Iaws 
tanoe,  and  indispensable  to  a  nffht  of  Toro,"  in  199  folios.  On  the 
anderstandiag  or  the  spirit  of  ua-  last  is  this  notioe  by  the  printer. 
bella's  ffoyeroment,  but,  neverthe-  "Fue  ympressa  la  presents  obra 
leas,  Ittue  knova  to  Caotiliaa  wri-  en  la  nrav  noble  y  may  leal  dbdad 
tera,  not  exoepting  the  most  learned  de  Seuilla,  por  Juan  Varela  yn- 
of  them.'*  ^em.  de  la  Aoul.  de  pressor  de  lioroe.  Aeabose  a  dos 
Hi8t.,tem.Ti.  Ilttst.  9.)  No  edition  dias  del  mes  de  otubre  de  mill  y 
of  the  PrarmUkoM  has  appeared  ouinientos  y  reynte  aiioe.*'  Hie 
auce  the  publioatioa  of  Philip  11. 's  nrst  leaf  after  the  table  of  oontaats 
**NaeTa  Reoopilacion,"  in  1567,  exhibits  the  motives  of  its  pnblica- 
ia  which  s  laise  portion  of  them  tion  '^  £  pon|a^  oomo  algonaa  df 
are  embodied.  The  remainder  hav-  ellas  (pcagm&ticas  sanciones  k  car- 
ing tto  farther  authority,  the  work  tas)  ha  macho  tiempo  one  se  dieroa, 
has  gradually  fallen  into  oblivioo.  €  otras  se  hicieron  en  diTersoe  taem- 
Bot,  whatever  be  the  caose,  the  pes,  estan  denamadas  por  rnudias 
faot  is  not  veiy  creditable  to  pro-  partes,  no ae saben  por  todoe,^  am 
fessional  science  in  Spain.  muchas  de  las  dichas  justicias  no 

^  The  earliest  editioa  was  ai  tieneo  oomplida  noticia  de  todae 

Akali  de   Henares,   printed   by  ellas,  paresciendo  ser  neoesario  k 

Lamalao  Pekmo,  in  1508.    It  ww  proTebheeo ;  mandamoe  4  lee  dsi 

revised  and  prepared  for  the  press  nuestro  eonsejo .  que  las  hicieBeB 

by  Johan  Ramirez,  secretary  of  the  juntar  k  corregir  €  impremir,*'  Ac. 
royal  council,  from  whom  the  work       ^  *<  Leyes  de  Toro,"  say  Asss 

is  often  called  <*  Pragm&ticas  de  and  Manuel,  "  veneradas  tanto  dea- 

Ramires. "    It  paased  through  sev*  de  entonoes,  que  se  les  di6  el  nrimet 

eval  editione  by  1550.    Clemencin  locar  de  valimiento  sobie  todaa  laa 

(abi  sQ^ra)  enumerales  five,  bet  del  Reymo."   lostitiiciones,  IsHod 

his  list  is  incomplete,  as  the  one  p.  95. 
in   my  possession,   piebably  the 
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laws,  eigbty-four  in  number,  and  designed  as  sun-  ouafteb 
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plementarj  to  those  already  existing,  are  cbiefly  

occupied  with  the  rights  of  inheritance  and  mar- 
riage. It  is  here  that  the  ominous  term  ^^  mayor* 
azgo"  may  be  said  to  have  been  naturalized  in 
Castilian  jurisprudence*  ^  The  peculiar  feature  of 
these  laws,  aggravated  in  no  slight  degree  by  the 
glosses  of  the  civilians,  ^  is  the  facility  which  they 
give  to  entails ;  a  fatal  facility,  which,  chiming  in 
with  the  pride  and  indolence  natural  to  the  Spanish 
character,  ranks  them  among  the  most  efficient 
agents  of  the  decay  of  husbandry  and  the  general 
impoverishmedt  of  the  country. 

Besides  these  codes,  there  were  the  ^^  Leyes  de 
la  Hermandad,''  *''  the  ^'  Quaderno  de  Alcavalas," 
vrith  others  of  less  note  for  the  regulation  of  trade, 
made  in  this  reign.  ^  But  still  the  great  scheme 
of  a  uniform  digest  of  the  municipal  law  of  Castile, 
although  it  occupied  the  most  distingubhed  juris- 
consults of  the  time,  was  unattained  at  the  queen's 

^  See  the  seoaible  memorial  of  roentan'os."  (Infonne,  p.  76,  nota.) 

Jorellanos,   ^*  lofonne  al  Real  y  The  edition  of  Medina  del  Campo, 

Supremo  Consejo  en  el  Expedieote  in  1565,  is  swelled  by  the  commen- 

deXey  Agraria."    Madrid,  1795.  uries  of  Miguel  de  Cifuentes,  till 

There  have  been  several  editions  the  text,  in  the  language  of  bibli- 

of  this  code,  since  the  first  of  1505.  ographers,  looks  like  *'  cymba  in 

(Marina,  Ensayo,  No.  450.)  I  hare  oceano.'' 

copies  of  two  editions,  in  black  let-  «  Ante,  Part  I.  Chapter  6. 

ter,  neither  of  them  known  to  Ma-  ^  Leyes  del  Quaderno  Nuevo  de 

rina ;  one,  above  noticed,  printed  las  Rentas  de  las  Alcavalas  y  Fran- 

at  Seville,  in  1580 ;  and  the  other  at  quezas,  hecho  en  la  Veffa  de  Gra- 

Medina  del  Campo,  in  1555,  prob-  nada,  (Salamanca,  1550}  ;  a  little 

ably  the  latest.    The  laws  were  code  of  37  folios,  containing  147 

subsequently  incorporated  in  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  crown 

**  Nneva  ReoopUacion."  rents.    It  was  made  in  the  Vega  of 

tf  «*  Esta  ley,'*  says  Jovelknos,  Granada,   December  10th,    1401. 

"qne  los  jurisconsultos  Uamah  A  The  greater  part  of  these  laws, 

bgoa  llena  injosta  y  bdrbara,  lo  es  like  so  manv  others  of  this  reign, 

macho  mas  por  la  extension  que  los  have  been  admitted  into  the  *'  Nue- 

pngmiticoB  le  dienm  en  sua  oo-  va  Recopiladon." 
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TMMT     deatii.  ^    Hew^  deeply^  it  engaged  <  her  annd  »iii  liiat 

homr,  IS* evinced  by  the  « clause  jn  her  codisil, tin 

which  she  bequeaths  the  'consumnntion  of  tlie 
"wwk,  as  an  •  impemtiTe  ^duly,  to  iier  >6uccesaon.  ^ 
iltwas  not  compfoted  till  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Seeend ;  and  the  large  proportma  'Of  Fecdifiaad 
-and  Isabella's  laws,  admitted :  into  dvt  £»ou»^aimi* 
[.pilation,  shows  the  piospeetive  chavwter  of  their 
^egidatiOBy.  ami  the  uncommon  ditoefttment  with 
^ 'Which  it' was  aeeomowdated  to'the  feMUargenins 
imd  wants  of  the  natvan.  ^^ 

The  unmense  increaae  iff  empire,  and  llie  oer- 
responding  developeiMiit  of  the  natio&al  reeodtees, 
n^t  only  'demanded  new  -  lanurs,  but  a  thorongh  re- 
organisation of*  ev^ty  department  *  of  -the  atdoiiiyfi- 

*^  At  the  head  of  these;  tmdotbt-  LoTentaOaKodesdeGarbajal.  He 

edly,  must  be  pltced  Dr.  Alfonso  labored  many  yean  on  it,  bat  the 

Diaz  de  Montalvo,  noticed  more  results  of 'his  labors,  as  elsewhere 

than  onee  in  the  oentie  of  this  •  noticed,  have  sever  btfen  eoanani- 

History.    He  iliumrated  three  sue-  cated  to  the  pablic.    See  Asso  y 

oeasitQ  reAgns  by  his  labexs;  ithi^h  Mannelvldstituoioiies.pp.  M^M.— 

he  continued  to  the  clo«e  of  a  long  Marina,  Ensayo,  pp.  39S,  406,  and 

life,  and  after  he  had  become  blind.  Qemencin,  whose  Ilust.  9.  exhibits 

The  Catfaoiic  sovereignA  highly  ap-  a  most  dear  and  sattefactory  view 

preciated  his  seirrices,  and  settled  a  of  the  legal'  cemfpilations  imder  this 

Sension  on  him  of  30,000  matave-  reign, 
ies.  Besides  his  cekbrated  compi-      '  lu  Lord '  Bacois^s  '  eomment   on 

lationofthe'^Ordenan^asReales,*'  Henry  VH.'s  laws,  might  apply 

he  wrote  coimnentaries  on  the  an-  with  equal  force  to  these  of  Ferdi- 

dentcode  of  the  **Faero  Real,"  and  band  and  Isabella.    '*  Certainly  hs 

onthe  "SietePartidas,"  printed  for  tintes  for   good   common  wealth  *s 

the  first  time  tinder  his  own  eye,  laws  did  excel.*****  For  bis  laws, 

in  1491.     (Mendez^  Typographia  Whoso  marks  them  well,  are'deep, 

Espanola,  p.  183.)    marina  (En-  and  not  vulgar ;  notmade  upon  the 

sayo,    p.    405)    has   bestowM   a  spor  of  a  particvlaT  occasion  Ibr  the 

beautiful  euloffium  on  this  venera-  present,  but  out  of  ptoTideiiee  of 

ble  lawyer,  who  first  gave  to  light  the  future,  to  make  tiie  estate  of 

the  principal  S|)ani8h  codes,  and  his  people  still   more  and  more 

introduced  a  spirit  of  critidsm  into  h8|>pv ;  after  the  maraitt  of  the 

the  naUonal  jurisprudence.  legiafators  in  ancient  and  heroieal 

^  This  giganuc  work  was  com-  times."   '  Hist,   of   Henry  ^VIL, 

mitted,  whoUy  or  in  part,  to  Dr.  Works,  (ed.  1819,)  tqI.  ▼.  p.  90. 
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'  tj^ation.     I,«aws  maj  be  received  as  iodic^tiog  tl^e  c^A^mM 
. 4|S|)n^ioii3 .of  the  rffletj  whether  ^r  good  or  for  - 
evil;  but  it  is. ip  l;he  coiiductof  the, trifamqak,. th^t 
,mp:^tetto  r^fid  the  true  cjbaiac^r  of  t hiis , gpveiqp- 
.  meiit.    It  jvvas  the  Minright  ,aq4  Tigiilki^t  ajdffiwistiy* 
:tion  of  the^e,  w^h  coAstituted  |the,hBst  claim, pf 
f^^tdinaiid  and  leiabeUa  to  the  gratitude  of  thci^r 
.couBtry.     To  facilitate  the  -despatch  of  busioess, 
:;t, was  distribute  ^moiiga  mimber  .of  bMxeaus  or 
councils,  at  jAie  head .  of  which  stood  the  ^^rq3(fd 
'  ccNuicil,"  whose  authority  -  wd  fuoctlons  ,  I  h^f e 
ali^ady .  noticed. '^     In.  order  l^o  J^ave  this  bqdy 
,(inore  leisui:e  for  its  executive  duti^s^.a  n§w  audi- 
ence, or  ehanoery,  as  it  was.  called,  was  resta^bli^hed 
at  Valladolid,  in  1480,  whojse  judges  were  drs^wn 
from  the  membei^  of  the  king's  cowicil.     A  similar 
tribunal  was  instituted,   ^fter  the    Moorish  pon- 
quests,  in  the  southern  division  of  the  monarchy ; 
and  both  had   supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  civil 
causes,  which  were  carried  up  to  them  from  the 
inferior  audiences  throughout  the  .kingdom.  ^ 

The  "  council  of  the  supreme  '^  was  placed  over 
the  Inquisition  with  a  specjal  view  to  the  interests 
of  the  crown ;  an  end,  however,  which  it  very 
imperfectly  answered,  as  appears  from  its  frequent 
collision  with  the  royal  and  secular  jurisdictions.  ** 
The  "  council  of  the  orders  "  had  charge,  as  t|ie 


«  Ante,  Parti.,  Chapter 6.  The   eoutherD   ofaanoery,   Htm 

M  Pragmaticas  del  Keyno,  fbl.  opened  at  Cindaii  Real*  in  14M, 

«4,  30,39.  — Recop.de  las  Leyee,  was   subseqaently  tranefened  hy 

(cd.  1640,)  torn.  i.  lib.  9,  tit.  6,  the  soTereigns  to  Granada. 

leyes  1,  2,  3, 11, 12,  i^ ;  tit.  7,  ley  «  Ante,  Part  U  CSiaptep  7,note 

1.  ^Ordenan^as  Reales,   lib.  2.  39. 

tit.  4. 
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pABT     name  imports,  of  the  great  military  fraternities." 

The  "  council  of  Aragon  "  was  intrusted  with  the 

general  administration  of  that  kingdom  and  its 
dependencies,  including  Naples ;  and  had  besides 
extensive  jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  appeal."  Last- 
ly, the  ^*  council  of  the  Indies "  was  institnted  by 
Ferdinand,  in  1611,  for  the  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can department.  Its  powers,  comprehensive  as 
they  were  in  its  origin,  were  so  much  enlarged 
under  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  successors,  that  it 
became  the  depository  of  all  law,  the  fountain  of 
all  nominations,  both  ecclesiastical  and  temporal, 
*  and  the    supreme  tribunal,   where  all   questions, 

whether  of  government  or  trade  in  the  colonies, 
were  finally  adjudicated.^ 

Such  were  the  forms,  which  the  government  as- 
sumed under  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 

K  Ante,  Put  I.,  Chapter  6, note  fonne,  apod  Semanario  Ehnidito, 

34.  torn.  iii.  pp.  169,  160. 

M  Rtol.Infonne,  apod  Semanario  The  third  volume  of  the  Sena- 

Emdito,  torn.  iii.  p.  149. — It  con-  nario  Emdito,  pp.  73-S3S,  eoe- 

aiated  of  a  vwe-chaDoellor,  aa  ptea-  taina  a  report,  drawn  up  hy  eom- 

ident,  and  six  miniatera,  two  from  mand  of  Philip  V.yin  1796,  dt  Dimi 

each  of  the  three  provinoee  of  the  Santiago  Agoetin  Rio],  on  the  or- 

erown.    It  waa  consulted  by  the  ganixation  and  state  of  the  Tazi- 

king  on  all  appointments  and  mat-  ous  tribunals,  civil  and  eocleaissti- 

ters  of  government.     The  Italian  cal,  under  Ferdinand  and  laabeUa; 

department   was  committed   to  a  together  with  an  aooount  of  the 

aeparate  tribunal,  oJled  the  coon-  papera  contained  in  their  archivea. 

df  of  Ital^  in   1556.    Capmany  It  is  an  able  memorial,  replete  with 

fMem.    de    Barcelona,    tom.    iv.  curious  information.    It  la  aingiilar 

Apend.  17,)  has  explained  at  length  that  this  interesting  and  authentic 

the  functions  and  authority  of  this  document  should  have  been  ao  little 

institution.  consulted,  considering  the  popaJar 

^  See  the  nature  and  broad  ex-  character  of  the  collection,  in  which 

tent  of  these  powers,  in  Recop.  de  it  is  preserved.    I  do  not  leeoUeot 

Leyea  de  laa  Indiaa,  tom.  i.  lib.  d,  ever  to  have  met  with  a  referenoe 

tit.  9,  leyea  1, 9.  —  Alao  Solonano,  to  it  in  an^  author.  It  was  by  mere 

Pdlitica  Indiana,  torn.  ii.   lib.  6,  accident,  in  the  absenes  of  a  geiie- 

eap.  16 ;  who  goes  no  further  back  ral  index,  that  I  atumbled  oo  it  ia 

than  the  remodelling  of  thia  tribn-  the  man  magnum  in  wluohit  is  ia- 

nal  under  Charles  v .  •»  Riol,  In-  golfed. 
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The  great  concerns  of  the  empire  were  brought  chaptes 

under  the  control  of  a  few  departments,  which 1> 

looked  to  the  crown  as  their  common  head.  The 
chief  stations  were  occupied  by  lawyers,  who  were 
alone  competent  to  the  duties ;  and  the  precincts 
of  the  court  swarmed  with  a  loyal  militia,  who,  as 
they  owed  their  elevation  to  its  patronage,  were 
not  likely  to  interpret  the  law  to  the  disparagement 
of  prerogative." 

The  greater  portion  of  the  laws  of  this  reign  gJ^S!!'** 
are  directed,  in  some  form  or  other,  as  might  be 
expected,  to  commerce  and  domestic  industry. 
Their  very  large  number,  however,  implies  an  ex- 
traordinary expansion  of  the  national  energy  and 
resources,  as  well  as  a  most  earnest  disposition  in 
the  government  to  foster  them.  The  wisdom  of 
these  efforts,  at  all  times,  is  not  equally  certain.  I 
will  briefly  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  character- 
istic and  important  provisions. 

By  a  pragmatic  of  1600,  all  persons,  whether 
natives  or  foreigners,  were  prohibited  from  shipping 
goods  in  foreign  bottoms,  from  a  port  where  a 
Spanish  ship  could  be  obtained.  ^  Another  prohib- 
ited the  sale  of  vessels  to  foreigners. "  Another 
offered  a  large  premium  on  all  vessels  of  a  certain 

^  **  PosieTon  los  Reyes  Cat61i-  »  (Jranada,  September  3d.  Png- 

000,"  says  the  penetrating  Mendo-  miticas  del  Reyno,  fol.  135.  —  A 

BK,  **  el  ffoviemo  de  la  josticia,  i  pragmatic  of  similar  import  was 

oosas  pilibiicas  en  manos  de  Letra-  issued  by  Henry  III.   Navarrete, 

dos,  gente  media  entre  los  grandes  Colecdon  de  Viages,  tom.  i.  In* 

i  pequejios,  sin  ofensa  de  los  anos  trod.  p.  46.         , 

m  de  los  otros.    Cuya  profesion  oo  Granada,  Angost  1 1th,  1501. 

eran  letKs  legales,  oomedimiento,  Pragmiticas  del  Reyno,  fol.  137. 
seireto,  verda^,  Tida  liana,  i  sin 
oorrupciondecostambzes."  Guena 
de  Granada,  p.  15. 
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tonnage  arid  upwards  ;•*  and  others  held  out  pro 
tection  and  various ^  immunities  to  seamen;^  The 
drift  of  th^  first  of  tb^se  laws,  like  that  of  the 
famdiis  English  nayigatibn  act,  so  many  years  latdr, 
Wa^,  as  the  preamble  sets  forth,  to  exclude  foreign- 
ers fmm  this  carrying  trade ;  and  the  others  were 
equally  designed  16  build-  up  a*  marine,  for  the  de- 
fence, as'  Well  ds  dommerCe  of  the  country.  lo 
this,  the  sovereigns  were  favored  by  their  important 
cblbnial  acquisitibn^,  the  distance  of  Which,  more- 
over, nikde  it  exj^ieiit  to'^mplby  vessels  6f  greats 
er  burd^d  than  those  hitherto  Used.  The  language 
of  i^ubsequ^iit  laws;  as  well  as  various  circumatbli- 
c^^  widiih'  oUr  knowledge,  attest  the  siacc^^  of 
tUes^  ^h)vi^ions.  The  liutnbei^  of  Vessels  iii  the 
nterchatoV  service  of  Spain,  at  the  b^ginnilig  of 
the  sSxte^nth  eeni\iiy/  amounted  to  a  thousand, 
a'ccbnfiUg  to*  Campoihanes:  *  We-  may  infer  the 
flourishing  condition  of  theif  commercial  mariDe 
f/om'  their  ihilitaty,  as  shown  in  the  armam^iits 
sent'  at  different  times  against  the  Turks,  or  the 
Barhai^  c6rsairs.  ®*  The  ionvoy  whiteh  accom- 
panied the  infanta  JoaUna  to  Flanders,  in  14^, 
cousiyted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  great 
attd'  sihaH,  HaViilg  a  force  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men  on  board ;  a  formidable  equipment. 


01  Alikro,  November  lOtb,  1495. 
Rid.,  foL  138. 

^  See  a  namberef  these/opUect^ 
ed  by  Navarrete,  Colecdon  d^  Via- 
^es,  IdtTod.  pp.  4S,  44. 

tt  Cited  by  Roberteon,  History 
of  Americaf  vol.  iii.  p.  305. 

M  The  fleet  fitted  out  agunst 


the  Turks,  iii  1499,  ooDcfsted  oitsr* 
enty  sail,  and  that  nnder  Gooaalvo, 
in  1500,  of  sixty,  large  and  small. 
(Ante,  Part  I.,  Chapter6;  I>rt  II., 
Chapter  ro.)  See  otiier  ezpeti* 
tibns,  ennmerated  by  NaTarreie, 
Coleoeion  de  Ynlj^,  torn.  i.  p.  50. 
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ififerior  only  to  tfaat  of  the  farr£uiied)  ^' Itifrini^bki  o 
Armada."^ 

A  pcagmaticwaa  pasaod,  in  148l9,at  the  petitMfr 
of  the  iohdhitaata  ofi  thenorth^ii  pvovinces,  requii^ 
ing:  English  and  o^er  foraign'.  traders  to  take  their 
Tetums«in(  the  fmita  or  merchandise  of  the*  country, 
and  not  in  gold  or  silver.  This,  laiv  seems  to.  haFe* 
been  desigped  leM  to  benefit  the  manufaoturer,  than 
topi>esenve  the  precions  metals  in  the  couDtivy?*^  It 
was  the  saaae  in,  par{)ort  with  other  laws  {nrohibilstig* 
the  ezportatiQfli;  of  these^  metals,  whether  in  coin  or 
bullion*  They  wexe  not  new-  in  Spain,  nor*  indeed' 
peculiar  to  her..^  They  proeeeded  on  the  principli^ 
that  gold  and  sillier^  indepemdently  of  their  value  a» 
a  commercial  mediusi^  cottstituted,  ia  a  peooliar 
sense,  the.  wealth^  oC  a  countf y .  This  eroory  common,. 
as  I  have  8aid>  to  other  European  nations,  was 


<»  Cora,  da  loa  PahusioB,  MS., 
oftp.  153 ;  who,  indeed,  estimates 
the*  oompleqMQt  of  this  ilMt  U> 
S6,000  men ;  a  roand  number, 
which  most  oertainly  indttde  pep- 
eons  of  OTery  description.  The 
InTincible  Armada  consisted,  ac- 
oordiiig  to  Dunham,  of  about  130 
'Vessels,  large  and  small,  20,000 
soldiers,  and  8,000  seamen.  (His- 
tory of  Spain  and  Portugal,  toI.  y. 
p.  69.)  The  estimate  odls  below 
that  of  most  writers. 

M  En  el  real  de  la  yega  de  Gra- 
nada, December  30th.  (Pragma- 
ticas  del  Rnyno,  fol.  133.)  •*¥ 
les  apeficibaya,'*  enjoios  the  ordi- 
nance, '*  que  los  marauedis  porque 
loa  Tendieren  los  han  de  sacar  de 
nneetios  reynos.  en  meBcadiinaa: 
y  ni  en  oro  ni  en  plata  ni  en 
monada  amowidada  de  manera  qua 
no  pueden  pretender  ygnorancia; 
y  den  fian^aa  lianas  y  abonadas  de 


lo  ftier  y  cumplir  wm :  y  si  ftllar 
redes  que  saoan  o  Ileuan  oro  o  plaJHa 
f>  monoda  oontia  el  teaor  y  forma 
de  las  dichas  leyes  y  desta  nueatra 
carta  mandamos  tos  que  gelo  tor- 
neys :  y  sea  perdido  como  las  dichaa 
leyes  mandan,  y  demas  cayan  y  in- 
curran  en  las  penas  en  las. leyes  de 
nuestros  reynos  contenidas  contra 
los  que  sacan  oro  o  plata  o  monads 
fuera  dellos  sin  nuestra  licencia  j 

aandado :  las  quales  executad  eb 
los  y  en  sus  fiadores." 
^  rragm&ticas  del  Reyno,  fbl. 
9S,  134.  —  These  laws  were  aa  oKd, 
as  the  fourteenth  century  in  Castile, 
and  had  been  lenewea  by  every 
succeeding  monarch,  from  the  time 
of  John  I.  (Ordenancas  Reales,  lib. 
6,  tit.  9,  ]ayea.l7*9S.)  Similar 
onea  were  passed  under  the  ooa- 
temporaxy  princes,  Henry  VII.  and 
VUt  of  England,  Jamea  IV.  of 
Scotland)  d(04 
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rjoer     neiitly  fatal  to  Spain,  since  the  produce  of  its  native 
L..  mines  before  the  discovery  of  America,^  and  of 


those  in  that  quarter  afterwards,  formed  its  great 
staple.  As  such,  these  metals  should  have  enjoyed 
every  facility  for  transportation  to  other  countries, 
where  their  higher  value  virould  aflbrd  a  correspond- 
ing profit  to  the  exporter, 
rmei  M  or  "^^^  sumptuary  laws  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
'^^'**^  are  open,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  objections 
with  those  just  noticed.  Such  laws,  prompted  in  a 
great  degree,  no  doubt,  by  the  declamations  of  the 
clergy  against  the  pomp  and  vanities  of  the  world, 
were  familiar,  in  early  times,  to  most  European 
states.  There  was  ample  scope  for  them  in  Spain, 
where  the  example  of  their  Moslem  neighbours  had 
done  much  to  infect  all  classes  with  a  fondness  for 
sumptuous  apparel,  and  a  showy  magnificence  of 
living.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  fell  nothing  short 
of  the  most  zealous  of  their  predecessors,  in  their 
efforts  to  restrain  this  improvident  luxury.  They 
did,  however,  what  few  princes  on  the  like  occa- 
sions have  done,  —  enforced  the  precept  by  their 
own  example.  Some  idea  of  their  habitual  econo- 
my, or  rather  frugality,  may  be  formed  from  a  re- 
monstrance presented  by  the  commons  to  Charles 
the  Fifth,  soon  after  his  accession,  which  repre- 
sents his  daily  household  expenses  as  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  maravedies  ;  while 


•• "Balocto  mallMior  HIowmb,**  him  from  the  capital,  (lib.  IS,  ep- 

■ays  Martial,  noticing    the  noise  57.)    See  also  the  precise  state, 

made  by  the  gold-beaters,  hammer-  ment  of  Pliny,  cited  Part  I.,  Chap* 

ing  out  the  Spanish  ore,  as  one  of  ter  6,  of  this  History, 
the  chief  aonoyanoes  which  droTe 
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those  of  the  Catholic  iovereigns  were  rarely  fifteen  oHAFm 
thousand,  or  one-tenth  of  that  sum.  ^  — 

They  passed  several  salutary  laws  for  restraining 
the  ambitious  expenditure  at  weddings  and  funerals, 
as  usual,  most  affected  by  those  who  could  least 
afibrd  it.  ^  In  1494,  they  issued  a  pragmatic,  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  or  manufacture  of  brocades,' 
or  of  gold  or  silver  embroidery,  and  also  plating 
with  these  metals.  The  avowed  object  was  to 
check  the  growth  of  luxury  and  the  waste  of  the 
precious  metals.^        • 

These  provisions  had  the  usual  fate  of  laws  of 
this  kind.  They  gave  an  artificial  and  still  higher 
value  to  the  prohibited  article.  Some  evaded  them. 
Others  indemnified  themselves  for  the  privation,  by 
some  other,  and  scarcely  less  expensive  variety  of 
luxury.  Such,  for  example,  were  the  costly  silks, 
which  came  Jlnto  more  general  use  after  the  con- 
quest of  Granada.  But  here  the  government,  on 
remonstrance  of  the  cortes,  again  interposed  its  pro- 
hibition, restricting  the  privilege  of  wearing  them 
to  certain  specified  classes.  "^    Nothing,  obviously, 

^  **  Porque  hacidndoee  anal  al  infantas  con  gran  niimero  y  multi- 

modo  h  coatombre  de  los  dichos  tud  de  damaa  no  se  gastar  cada  an 

aeiiores  Reyes  pasados,  oesarin  los  dia,  seyendo  mai  abastados  como 

inmensos  gastos  y  sin  jprovecho  que  de  tales  Reyes,  mas  de  doce   & 

en  la  mesa  6  casa  da  S.  M.  se  ha-  qainoe  mil  maravedfs."    Peticion 

oen  ;  paes  el  daiio  desto  notoria-  de  la  Junta  de  Tordesillaa,  October 

mente  paresee  poiqae  se  halla  en  SO,  15S0,  apud  Sandoval,  Hist,  del 

el  plato  real  y  en  los  platos  que  se  £mp.  Carlos  Y.,  torn.  i.  p.  330. 

haoen  4  los  privados  6  eriados  de  ^  In   1493;  repeated  in  1501. 

su  casa  gastarse  cada  un  dia  ciento  Reoop.  de  las  Leyes,  torn.  ii.  fol. 

y  eincuenta  mil  maravedis ;  y  los  3.  —  In    1502.     Pragmaticas   del 

cat61ico8    Reyes    D.  Hernando  6  Reyno,  fol.  139. 

Doiia  Isabel,  seyendo    tan  ezce-  ^^  At  Segovia,  September  2d;  al- 

lentes  y  tan  poderosos,  en  sa  plato  so  in  1496  and  1498.    Pragm&tieas 

y  en  el  plato  del  principe  D.  Joan  del  Reyno,  fol.  123,  125,  126. 

qoe  haya  gloria,  6  de  las  seaoras  ^  At  Gianada,  in  1499.  —  This 

VOL*  III.  58 
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PART<  oottld  be  niOTe  impditic  thai  these  various  proiw* 
"•  ions  directed  against  manufaatuiea, .  whicb^  uoder 
proper  6D€0urageinentv  or  indeed'  withoiit  any,  from 
the  peculiar  advantages  affiiided  by  the  country, 
might  havefonned  an  important  branoh^of  industry, 
whether  ibr.  the  supply  of'  foreign  markets,  or  for 
home  ocmsumption.' 

Notwithstanding  these  ordinanoeSy  we  find  one, 
in^  1600,  at  the  petitioniof  the  silk-growets  in  Grar 
nada,.  agoificrt  the  intcoduction  of  silk  thread  from 
the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  '^  thus  encouraging  the 
piodactioa  of  the:  saw  material,  while  they  inter- 
dieted  tUcf  useS'  t<v which  it  conld  be  applied.  Sack 
ace  tiie  inconsistencies,,  intd  which,  a  government  ia 
betrayedi  by  am  overzealbua*  and  impentinent  spirit 
of  legislation !. 

The  diief  exports  of  the  country  in  this  reign,, 
were  the  fruits  and  natunal  products  of,  the  soil,  tile 
minerals,  of  which,  a  great  variety  was  deposited  in 
its  bosom,  and  the  simpler  manufactures,  as  sugar.^  • 
dressed  skins,  oil,  wine,  steel,  &c.  ^^  The  breed  of 
Spanidii  horses,  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  had 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  cross  with  the  Ara- 
bian. It  had,  however,  of  late  years,  fatten  into 
neglect ;  until  the  government,  by  a  number  of  judi- 

OB  petition  of  oortes,  ia-  tlie  yew  ^  En  la  bomlinda  jnasciMed 
preoeding.  Sempere,  io  hie  eene^  de'  Gneeda,  Agoeto  16.  F^i^ 
dIq  '*  Hietoria  del  Luxe,"  hee  ex-  m&ticae  del  Reyno,  fel.  1S5» 
faibited  the  eeaee  of  the  maniibld;  H  Pimgnaiieae  del  Bejrne,  py- 
OTrnptofttT  kw»  in  Caelile.  It  is  a  eim.-^  DieetonarioGreoffrtfioo-lCet. 
hiBtory  of  the  impotent  struggle  of  de  Espaiia,  torn.  i.  p.  333.  —  Cap- 
authority,  againat  the  bdulgeoce  many,  Mam.  de  Bareeleea^  loia.  iii. 
«f  the  innocent  prepensitiBs  im-  part  3,  eao.  3. — BAinea  of  laad^ 
planted  in  oornatore, and natlvallv  oeppev,  and  silver  wen  wrotiffhl 
■eteaeiiiy  with.  iwiteMmg  weahb  estonaifeir  in  Gnipuwoa  aad  m^ 
and  cJTilaation.  cay» — Col.  de  CM.,  torn.  L  no.  9Sw 
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laws,  succeeded  ki  restoring  it  to  stlch  repute,  oHAmt 
that  this  noble  animal  became  an  extlenni^  article  — ..  ■. 
of  foreign  tfade.^'  But  the  chief  stiiple  of  the 
country  tVas  Wool ;  which,  since^Ae  intrddootion  of 
English  sheep  at  the  close  oi*  the  foarteenth  century, 
had  reached  a-  degree  of  fineness  said  beauty,  that 
eiiabled  it,  under  the  pre^nt  r^gn,  to  compete  with 
any  other  in  Europe^^ 

To  what  extent  the  finer  manufhdtmies  were  car^ 
ri^d,  or  made  an<  atticle  of  export,  i^  uncertain. 
The  vagueness  of  statistical  information  in  these 
early  times  has  given  rise  to  much  ciude  specula-^ 
tion  and  to  extravagant  estimates  of  dieir  resources, 
which  have  been  met  by  a  corresponding  skepti'* 
cism  in  later  and  more  scrutiniftiHg  critics;  Cap^ 
many,  the  most  abute'  6P  these;  has*  advanced  die 
opinion,  that  the  coarser  cloths  only  were  manufac- 
tured in  Castile,  and  those  exclusively  for  home 
consumption.''^     The  royal  oi'dinances,   however, 

^  Pragm&ticas  del  Reyno,  fol.  abroad.    Boargoanne  reckons  that 
15J7,  128.  —  Ante,  Part  U.,  Chap-  20,000  werd  annually  imported  in- 
ter 3,  note  12. — The  cbrtes  of  To-  to  the  ooantry  from  Pranoe,  at  the 
ledo,  in  1525,  complained,  "  que  dose  of  the  last  century.    Travels 
habia  tantov  caballos  Espanoies  en  in  Spain,  torn.  i.  chap.  4. 
FraociacomoenCastilla."   (Mem.       ^   Hist,  del  Lnxo,  torn.  i.  p. 
de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn,  yi,  p.  170.  —  "  Tiene  mnchas  ouejas," 
285.)     The  trade,  however,  was  says    Marineo,    "  cuya    lana    e«* 
contraband ;  the  laws  against  the  tan  singular,  que  no  »Dlaniente  se 
exportation  of  horses  bemg  as  an-  aproueenan  deila  en  Espaiia,  mas 
dent  as  the  time  of  Alfonso  XI.  tambien  se  lleua  en  abnndancia  a 
(See  also  Ordenan^  Reales,  fol.  otras  partes."      (Cosas  Memora- 
86,  86.)  bles,  fol.  3.)    He  notices  especially 

Iaws  can  never  permanentlyavail'  the  fine  wool  of  Molina,  in  whose 

against  national  prejudices.    Those  territory  400,000  sheep  pastured, 

in  favor  of  mules  have  been  so  ibl.  19. 

strong  in  the  PeninsuU,  and  such       ^  Afem.  de  B^u!celona,  torn.  m. 

the  consequent  decay  of. the  fine  pp.  338.  339. —  "Or  if  erer  er- 

bieed  of  horses,  that  the  Spaniards  ported,'*  he  adds,  "  it  was  at  some 

have   been   compelled   tb  supply  period  long  posterior  to  the  disooV^ 

themselves  with  the  latter  trom  ery  of  America.'* 
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PART     imply,  in  the  character  and  minuteness  of  their 

IL  *   •' 

regulations,  a  very  considerable  proficiency  in  many 

of  the  mechanic  arts.""  Similar  testimony  is  borne 
by  intelligent  foreigners,  visiting  or  residing  in  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
who  notice  the  fine  cloths  and  manufacture  of  arms 
in  Segovia,  ^  the  silks  and  velvets  of  Granada  and 
Valencia,  ^  the  woollen  and  silk  fabrics  of  Toledo, 
which  gave  employment  to  ten  thousand  artisans,  ^ 
the  curiously  wrought  plate  of  Valladolid,  ^  and  the 
fine  cutlery  and  glass  manufactures  of  Barcelona, 
rivalling  those  of  Venice. " 
(%srteiihiii«.  The  recurrence  of  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  the 
fluctuation  of  prices,  might  suggest  a  reasonable 
distrust  of  the  excellence  of  the  husbandry  under 
this  reign.  ^  The  turbulent  condition  of  the  coun- 
ts PraffmAticaa  del  Reyno,  paa-  lladolid  aBsai  artefici  di  ogni  soite, 
aim. — ManT  of  tbem  were  de-  e  se  ▼!  lavora  beoeaaimo  de  uitle 
aLined  to  check  impoaitiona,  too  le  arti,  e  aopra  tutio  d'Argeoti,  e 
often  practiBed  in  the  manafacture  ▼!  aon  tanti  argenteri  qnanti  dob 
and  mJo  of  gocnda,  and  to  keep  aono  in  due  altie  terre."  Viaggio, 
Ihem  up  to  a  ndx  atandard.  fol.  35. 

^  L.  Marineo,  Coaaa  Memorar  ^  Geron.  Paulo,  a  writer  at  the 
blea,  fol.  11.  doae  of  ihe  fi/leenth  century,  cited 

^  ibid.,  fol.   19.  —  Navagiero,    by  Capmany,  Mem.  de  Barcelona, 
yia|rgio,  fol.  26.  —  The  Venetian    torn.  i.  part.  3,  |>.  23. 
miniater,  however,  pronounoea  them        ^  The  twentieth  Haatracion  of 
inferior  to  the  ailka  of  hia  own    Senor  Clemencin*8  invaluable  com- 
eoantry.  pilation  containa  a  table  of  prices 

81  »( Proueyda,"  aaya  Marineo,  of  grain,  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
"  de  todoa  omcioa,  y  artea  mecani-  kinodom,  under  Ferdinand  and  In- 
ess  que  en  ella  ae  exercitan  mucho :  bella.  Take,  for  example,  those 
y  pnncipalmente  en  lanor,  y  exer-  of  Andalusia.  In  1488,  a  year  of 
cicio  de  lanas,  y  aedas.     ror  laa    great  abondanoe,  the  fantga  of 

Juales  doa  coaaa  biuen  en  esta  ciu-  wheat  aold  in  Andaluaia  for  50  ma- 
ad  maa  de  dies  mil  personas.  Ea  ravedies ;  in  1489,  it  rose  to  100 ; 
de  mas  deato  la  cindad  muy  riea,  in  1505,  a  season  of  great  scarcitf, 
poT  los  graodes  tratoa  de  mercadu-  to  375,  and  even  60^ ;  in  1506,  it 
riaa.'*  Coaaa  Memorablea,  fol.  19.  was  at  306 ;  and  in  1509,  it  had 
^  Ibid.,  fol.  15.  —  Nava^iero,  a  fallen  to  85  maravedies.  If  em.  de 
more  paraimonioua  eulogiat,  re-  la  Acad.  deHiat.,  torn.  ri.  pp.  551, 
marks,  nevertheless, ''  Sono  in  Va-    552. 
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try  may  account  for  this  pretty  fairly  during  the  oHAPnk 
early  part  of  it.  Indeed,  a  neglect  of  agriculture,  . 
to  the  extent  implied  by  these  circumstances,  is 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  general  tenor  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella's  legislation,  which  evidently 
relies  on  this  as  the  main  spring  of  national  pros- 
perity. It  is  equally  repugnant,  moreover,  to  the 
reports  of  foreigners,  who  could  best  compare  the 
state  of  the  country  with  that  of  others  at  the  same 
period.  They  extol  the  fruitfulness  oi  a  soil,  which 
yielded  the  products  of  the  most  opposite  climes ; 
the  hills  clothed  with  vineyards  and  plantations  of 
fruit  trees,  much  more  abundant,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  northern  regions,  than  at  the  present  day ;  the 
valleys  and  delicious  vegas,  glowing  with  the  ripe 
exuberance  of  southern  vegetation ;  extensive  dis- 
tricts, now  smitten  with  the  curse  of  barrenness, 
where  the  traveller  scarce  discerns  the  vestige  of  a 
road  or  of  a  human  habitation,  but  which  then 
teemed  with  all  that  was  requisite  to  the  suste- 
nance of  the  populous  cities  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. ■* 

«  Compaie,  for  azAnple,  the  oaphal ;  and  which  is  boonded  on 

aooonnts  or  the  enyirons  or  Toledo  this   nde    by  the  Tagtw.      The 

and  Madrid,  the  two  meet  consider-  whole  of  the  way  to  Toledo,  I 

able  cities  in  Castile,  by  ancient  passed  through  only  four  inoonaid- 

and  modern  trayellers.    One  of  the  erable  villages ;  and  saw  two  oth- 

most  intelligent  and  recent  of  the  era  at  a  distance.    A  great  pan  of 

latter,  in  his  journey  between  these  the  laod  is  unenltiTated,  covered 

two  capitals,  remarks,  '*  There  is  with  fane  and  aromatic  plants ; 

sometimes   a   visible    track,    and  but  here  and  there  some  com  land 

sometimes  none ;  most  commonly  is  to  be  seen."    (Inglis,  Spain  in 

we  passed  over  wide  sands.    The  1830,  vol.  i.   o.  966.)     What  a 

country  between  Madrid  and  Tole-  contrast  does  all  this  present  to  the 

do,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  ill  peo-  language  of  the  Italians,  Navagiero 

pled  and  ill  cdtivated ;  for  it  is  all  and  Marineo,  in  whose  time  the 

a  part  of  the  same  arid  plain,  that  country  aronnd  Toledo  "  surpassed 

stretches  on  every  side  aronnd  the  all  other  districts  of  Spain,  m  the 
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nMT         The  .}fi)ia|ntaQt ,  of  modeijn  .  Spaia  or  (It9\j,  vfhfi 
Ji^ —  .Wfaflfdeis  ainul  fheirukisof.tbeir  stably. cUi^8,,tbeir 


^r?i«S7gioWiP  i8^eet9»  libeir  .pa]aof»lWdt$eml4e8.«rQA»- 
.Ui«g  into  ^mu^^mr  rm^mm  briidges  ^wl^Dg  op 
.41^  ^istfc^ms  tbey  oiOfie  .pKQudlj  :txa?OT8^4f  tl«e  yetjr 
.ftiwms  ,  |]|«A98elt^p,  .wbioh  hpre  ^«a1de8  .on  their 
'JbQSMns,  8hnwl^  f  Mo  too  ;8bal)€iw  a  cbanael  ^r  tjhe 
nioeanest  ^aft  to  nayigato,  «r-  tlie ,  iDodom  Spaawd 
iifViho  awnsey8  l^^e.  ve8tagfis  pf  a^^jai^t  r9ce,:t,he  .Ijo- 
f |i;f«&  of  <  Jbis  lotion's  presfntdegen^r^cj,  mu9t  tfxffk 
: lor  i  relief  to  the  [prouder  ^^d  e^jH^r  period  of  hfr 
lastory)  when  pnly^su^h  gr^at  /^v^Qi^ks  could  h^ve 
ribew  achieved ;  aod  it  is  no.^wondf r.  that  he.  shciuU 
f,be  led,  in  his  enthjapiasm,  to  inir^st  it  wit;h.H  Dom^- 
tic  Mid  exaggeca^^d  coloring.^    Such:  a  period  '^ 
3pain  oaoDot  be  .looked  for  in  i(he  l^st,  still  less  ip 
,lhe  .seventeenth  century ,  for  the  nation  ,had  thep 
f  ranched  the  lowest  ebb  of  its  fortunes ;  ^  nor  in  the 


.izq^Ilenoe,|Riid.  fimitfiilDeas  of  the  .^94,  "dofde  se  solian  labm 

•oil; "  which,  <'  Bkilfully  irrigated  inte  y  treinta  nul  arrohas,  mo 

<^,  ^e,  iwm^fB  pf , the  'fygvff,  uA  l»)«aii,  .MqI  aeis^,  f  dqpde  \^f^ 

minately  cultiyated ,  farnishea  every  iiores  de  ganado  de  erandifliiiia  c 

▼aiiety  of  fruit  and  vegetable  pro-  tidad,  han  disnunuido  en  if^Mmi> 

dnce  to  the  neighboaring  city. "  y  mayor  proporcioDy  aeaectendo  lo 

While,  instead  of   the  sunbumt  miamo  en  todas  las  otns  ooaas  del 

'^^lains.  awuod  .Nadsd,  itjjjs  -^b-  ..^omeiBsiiWH^^wl  J.jpvticolar.  Lo 

>»fleribedas:aitiiacad  **in  the  hosom  .  oual'liaoeqae  Qohaya«iudadde.l»s 

,  of  a  lur  country,  withi^noaiBple  prinoipales  destos  rttnoa  oi  luoar 

-  tsnitery,  3rieldbg  >rieh  harvests  of  iunyano»  de  doode  no  &lte  ootaSle 

'Corn  and  wine,  andt  4JI  the  other  vecandad,  conno  se  eoha  bien  de  w 

tialiinents  tof  life."    Cosas  Memo-  en; la  muchedumbre  de  casasqiis 

•nbles,  fol.  IS,  Id^.-^^ViaggiOy  fol.  -estaa  cemdas  y  despobladas,  y  en 

7y  8.  la  biya  que  h^  dado  loa  amnaa- 

-M  Capmaay  •  has  <  well .  ^zpfls-  mientos  de  las  oopaa  que  se  amsn- 

ed .  some  of  these  -fistravaganoes.  dftQ  y  habitan.'*     Apud  Mem.  de 

(Mem.  deBatcelonai  torn*  iu.  part,  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  tom.  vi.  p.  3P4. 

3,oap.3.)    The > boldest 4)f. them,  ^, A  point. wluch  most  writi^ 

however,  may  find  a  warrant  inthe  would  iprobi^y  agiee  in  fixing  at 

declarations  of  the  le^atuie  it-  1700,  Mie  y0ar:(Of  Chaxlea  Ilj's 

'  self.    "  En  los  lugaxes  de  obrages  ,  death,  the  last  and.  mpet  imbecile 

4e  lanas/'  asserts  the  eeiiles  4»f  of  <Ahe  Ai^tri^  dynasty.    .19m 
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elote  of  the  sixteenth,  for  the  despoadhig '  language  ohawk 
of  cortes  shows  tbat  the  work  of  decay  and  depop-  ' 

idation  had  then  'already  begun;^  It  can  only  be 
foand  in  tiie< first  half' of  that*  centwy,  in  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  asd-IsabeUa^and  that  of » their:  sucees- 
sor  Charles  the  Fifth;  in  which  bst, : the  statOy 
under  the  stnmg  impidse  it  had  ceceivedi  was  car- 
ried onward  in  the  career-  ^f  prosperity,  m  4ipite<  of 
the  ignocance  and  :  mismanageinent  of  those  who 
gaided  it. 

There  is  no  country  which  has  been  guHty.of  ^JJ^ 
such  wild  experiments,  er.has  showed,  on.tho- whole, 
such  profound  ignorance  of  the  tirue  principles  of 
economical  science,  as  Spain  under  the  -sooptre  ^ 
the  family  of  Austria.  And,  .as.it  is  not  always 
easy  to  discriminate  between  their  acts.: and'  those  [ 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  under  whom  the  germs 
of  much  of  the  subsequent  legislation  may  be  said 
to  have  been  planted,  this  circumstance  has  brought 
undeserved  discredit  on  the  government  of  the 
latter.  Undeserved,  because  laws,  mischievous  in 
their  eventual  operation,  were  not  always  so  at  the 
time  for  which  they  were  ori^nally  devised ;  not 
to  add,  that  what  was  intrinsically  bad,  has  been 
aggravated  ten  fold  under  the  blind  legislation  of 
their  successors.^     It  is  also  true,  that  many  of  the 

population  of  the  kiDgdom,  at  this  -  Whh.  overrtlkywaoce,  it  infen  an 

tfane,  had  dwindled  to  0^000,000.  alaiming  itooliaa  in  the  |WD0p«nty 

See  Laboide,  (Itin^rairet  torn.  vi.  of  the  nation, 

pp.  1&5, 143,  ed.  1S30,)  who  seema  m  One  has  ooIt  to  vead,  for^an 

to  have  better  foundation  for  this  evidence  of  this,  the-  lib.  6«  tit.  18, 

oenana  than  for  moot  of  iheae  in  his  of  the  ^^  Nneva  Rsoopilaoion/'  on 

tablo.  ''coeas  piohihidns";  the  laws  on 

-  M  See  the  uneqnhraoal  language  gilding.and  plalingt  lib.  5,  tit.  84 ; 

of  cortes,  under  Philip  II.  (supia.)  .on  af^asel  sad  luxury,  Uh,  IpiaU 
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PART     most  exceptionable  laws  sanctioned  by  their  names, 

are  to  be  charged  on  their  predecessors,  who  had 

ingrafted  their  principles  into  the  system  long  be* 
fore ;  ^  and  many  others  are  to  be  vindicated  by 
the  general  practice  of  other  nations,  which  author- 
ized retaliation  on  the  score  of  self-defence.^^ 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  parade  abstract  theo» 
rems,  —  true  in  the  abstract,  —  in  pcJitical  econ- 
omy ;  nothing  harder  than  to  reduce  them  to  prac- 
tice. That  an  individual  will  understand  his  own 
interests  better  than  the  government  can,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  that  trade,  if  let  alone,  will  find  its 
way  into  the  channels  on  the  whole  most  advanta- 
geous to  the  community,  few  will  deny.  But  what 
is  true  of  all  together  is  not  true  of  any  one  singly ; 
and  no  one  nation  can  safely  act  on  these  principles, 

13 ;  on  woollen  manufactures,  lib.  and  admitting  the  impoitatioo  of 

7,  tit.  14  - 17,  et  leges  al.  Perhaps  the  raw  material.    By  this  saga^ 

no  stronffer  proof  of  the  de^enera-  dous  proyision,  both  the  cultoxe  of 

cy  of  the  subsequent   legislation  silk,  and   the   manufacturs  were 

oao  .be  giren,  than  by  contrastinff  speedily  crushed  in  Castile, 
it   with    that  of  Ferdinand   and        ^  See  examples  of  these,  in  the 

Isabella  in  two   important   laws,  reigns  of  Henry  m.,  and  John  II. 

1.  The  soTereigns,  in   1403,  re-  (Recop.  de  las  Leyes,  torn.  ii.  fol. 

quired  foreion  traders  to  take  their  160, 181.)  Such  also  were  the  mt- 

returns  in  Uie  products  and  manu-  merous  tarifis  fixing  the  prices  of 

fiictures  of  the  country.    By  a  law  grain,  the  vexatious  class  of  somp 

of  Charles  v.,  in  1553,  the  expor-  tuary  laws,  tho86  for  the  regula- 

tation  of  numerous  domestic  manu-  tion  of  the   various   craAs,  and. 

factures  was  prohibited,  and  the  above  all,  on  the  exportation  of  the 

forei^  trader,  in  exchange  for  do-  precious  metals, 
mestie  wool,  was  required  to  im-       9i  The  £n^liah  Statute  Book 

port  into   the   country  a  certain  alone  will  furnish  abundant  proof 

amount  of  linen  and  woollen  fab-  of  this,  in  the  exclusive  regulations 

rics.    8.  By  an  ordinance,  in  1500,  of  trade  and  navigation  existiog  at 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  prohibited  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  ceatory. 

the  importation  of  sUk  thread  from  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  haseacmerated 

Naples,  to  encourage  its  production  man^,  under  Henry  Vm.,  of  aioi- 

at  borne.    This  appears  from  the  ilar  import  with,  and,  indeed,  more 

tenor  of  subsequent  laws  to  have  partial  m  their  operation  than,  thooe 

perfectly  succeeded.  In  1558,  how-  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.    Hiato- 

ever,  a  law  was  passed,  interdicting  ry  of  England   vol.  iv.  pp.  170  ct 

the  export  of  manofiustared  silk,  aeq. 
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if  Others  do  not.     In  point  of  fact,  no  nation  has  chaptbr 

acted  on  them  since  the  formation  of  the  present 

political  communities  of  Europe.  All  that  a  new 
state,  or  a  new  government  in  an  old  one,  can  now 
propose  to  itself  is,  not  to  sacrifice  its  interests  to  a 
speculative  abstraction,  but  to  accommodate  its  in- 
stitutions to  the  great  political  system,  of  which  it 
is  a  member.  On  these  principles,  and  on  the 
higher  obligation  of  providing  the  means  of  nation- 
al independence  in  its  most  extended  sense,  much 
that  was  bad  in  the  economical  policy  of  Spain,  at 
the  period  under  review,  may  be  vindicated. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  direct  our  view  to  the  re-  uuntA  ta 
Btrictive  measures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with- 
out noticing  also  the  liberal  tenor  of  their  legislation 
m  regard  to  a  great  variety  of  objects.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  laws  encouraging  foreigners  to 
settle  in  the  country ;  ^^  those  for  facilitating  com- 
munication by  internal  improvements,  roads,  bridges, 
canals,  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude ;  ^ 
for  a  similar  attention  to  the  wants  of  navigation, 
by  constructing  moles,  quays,  lighthouses  along  the 
coast,  and  deepening  and  extending  the  harbours, 
*'  to  accommodate,'^  as  the  acts  set  forth,  *^  the 
great  increase  of  trade  " ;  for  embellishing  and  add- 
ing in  various  ways  to  the  accommodations  of  the 
cities;^  for  relieving  the  subject  from  onerous  tolls 

9S  Ordenan^as  Reales,  lib.  6,  tit.  M  «  Ennoblesoense  Iob  dbdadtt 

4,  ley  6.  i  Tillas  eo  tener  casas  grandes  € 

^  Archivo   de   Simancas ;    in  bien  feehas  en  que  iagan  sua  aynn- 

which  most  of  these  ordinanoea  an-  tamientos  ^  concejos,"  &c.     (Or- 

pear  to  be  registered.    Mem.  de  la  denan^as  Reales,  lib.  7,  tit.  1,  ley 

Acad,  de  Hist.,  torn.  ri.  Ilust.  il.  1.)  Seiior  Clemencin  has  specslfied 
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PAET     and  oppreasivfi  monopolies;''  for  eatitUivIiiiig  a  uiu- 

^ fbna  currency  andiStaodard  of  weights  and  meamue» 

throughout  tha  kiagdom/^  ol^ts  of  unwearied 
solicitude  through  thisfwkrie.  reign  ;.far  mmtainiiig 
a  police,  which^  frona  the  most. disorderly. and  daar 
gerous,  raised  Spain,  in  the  language  of  Martyr,  ta 
be  the  safest  country  in  Christendom  ;^  for  such 
e^al  justice,  as  secured  to  e^ery  man  th^  ffuits  of 
has  own  industry,  ifluiucing  him  10  em^bark^  his  capir 
tal  in  useful  eyaterprises ;  and,  fiwllyt  fcff  enioKcing 
fidelity  to  contracts,^  of  which  the  sovereigns  gpro 
such  a  gbrious.  example*  in,.t|iei«  own  administiaH 
tion,  as  effectoally  restetied  thai  public  credit,  which 
is  the  true  basis  of  puUk  peosperity. 

While  these  important,  reibrms  were  going  on  in 
the  interior  of  the  monarchy,  it  experienced  a 
greater  change  in  its  external  condition  by  the  im- 
mense augmentation  of  its  territory.  The  most 
important  of  its  foreign  acquisitions  were  those 
nearest  home,  Granada  aii|d  Navarre ;  at  least,  they 


tlMii«laieMdgfeilnrwwl7i>rtli4p#.  noy^uilifr '<Voy9e9  4>£9|«ieD%'' 

improTements,  as  collected    from  u  Btill  exiBtinfr,  to  the  great  preja 

Uie  archives  of  the  diflbveat  cities  >  dtee  ot  tmnlleiB,  io  the.  asssft* 

of  the  kingdom.    Mem.  de  la  Acad« .  teenth  cenUiry.    Danlop,  Meoioin 

da  Hist.,  torn.  vi.  IlusUacioD  ll.-^  of  Philip  tV.  and  ChatM  U.,  toI. 

Qol.  de  C^dulas,  toaii  iv.  no.  9.  ii  chap.  11. 

^  Pragmiticas  del  Reyno,  fol.       M  Pragmitioas  del  Reyno,  fiiL 

63,91,  93. -^ Recbp* de laaLeyes,  93rr  11S< -*Boaoy,  de  laa  Loftft. 

lib.  6,  tit.  11,  le;r  13.  —  Among  the  lib.  6,  tit.  91,  99. 
aols  for  restricting  monopolies  may       97  »« Ut  nalla  iiiM|iiam  per  ae-tiito 

be  mentioned  one,  which  prohibit-  regie,  tutiorem  se  fuisse  jaetara 

ed  the  nobility  and  great   land-  possit."    Opas  Epist.,  epist.  31. 
holders  from  proTeoting  their. ten-       ^  For  Tarioaa  lawa  teodiDg  to 

aots' opening  inns  and  hoQsea  of  en-  seoare   this,  and   prerent  franda 

tertamment  without  their  espeoial  in  trade,  see  Ordenaacas  Realea. 

license.    (Pragm4ticas  del  Beyno^  lib.  3,  tit.  8,  ley  5.  —  mgmaticaa 

1499,  fol.  96.)    The  same  abuse,  del  Reyno,  fol.  4&«.66, 67,  et  alibL 

howererris  notioed  by  Mad.  d'Aul-  — Col.  de  C^dulas,  um*  i-  no.  63. 
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were  the  ones  most  capable,  from  their  position,  of  os^ptbr 
being  brought  under  control,  and  thoroughlj  and  . 
permanently  identified  with  the  Spanish  monarchyl 
Granada,  as  we  have  seen,  was  placed  under  the 
sceptre  of  Castile,  goiFemed  by  the  same  laws,  and 
represented  in  its  cortes,  being,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  port  and  parcel  of  the  kingdom.  Navarre 
was  also  united  to  the  same  crownw  But  its  con<- 
stitution,  which  bore  considerable  analogy  to  that 
of  Aragon,  remained  substantially  the  same  as  be- 
fore. The  government,  indeed,  was  administered 
by  a  viceroy ;  but  Ferdinand  made  as  few  changes 
as  possible,  permitting  it  to  retain  its  own  Iegisla<- 
tnre,  its  ancient  courts  of  law,  and  its  laws  them- 
selves* So  the  forms,  if  not  the  spirit  of  indepen^ 
dence,  continued  to  survive  its  union  with  the 
•  victorious  state.^ 

The  other  possessions  of  Spain  were  scatteredover 
the  various  quarters  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Ambrica. 
Naples  was  the  conquest  of  Aragon ;  or,  at  leasts 
made  on  behalf  of  that  crown.  Thfe  qtieen  appears 
to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  conduct  of  that  war, 
whether  distrusting  its  equity,  or  its  expediency, 
in  the  belief  that  a  distant  possession  in  the  heart 
of  Europe  would  probably  cost  more « to  maintaito 
than  it  was  worth.  In  fact,  Spain  is  the  only  nation, 
in  modem  times,  which  has  been  able  to  keep-  its 
hold  on  such  possessions  for  any  very  considerable 

»  The  foUest,  thoagh  a  soffi-  the  '^Diodonano  GeogrtSoo-Hbt. 

caently  iiieagTe,«eooQiit  of  the  Nar  de  GaiMuia/'  (torn.  iLpp.  140- 143.) 

wtanm  eonatitatioD,  is  to  be  foand  The  hiatoriisal  and  eooDomieal  da> 

in  Capmany 'b  collection , "  Practiea  tails  in  the  latter  are  moie  copiow. 
y  Esulo,"  (pp.  950-258,)  and  in 
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PAST     period;  a  circumstance  impljing  more  wisdom  in 

her  policy  than  is  commonly  conceded  to  her.    The 

fate  of  the  acquisitions  alluded  to  forms  no  excep- 
tion to  the  remark ;  and  Naples^  like  Sicily,  con- 
tiiiued  permanently  ingrafted  on  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon. 

A  fundamental  change  in  the  institutions  of  Na- 
ples became  requisite  to  accommodate  them  to  its 
new  relations.  Its  great  offices  of  state  and  its 
legal  tribunals  were  reorganized.  Its  jurisprudence, 
which,  under  the  Angevin  race,  and  even  the  first 
Aragonese,  had  been  adapted  to  French  usages,  was 
now  modelled  on  the  Spanish.  The  various  inno- 
vations were  conducted  by  the  Catholic  king  with 
his  usual  prudence ;  and  the  reform  in  the  legisla- 
tion is  commended  by  a  learned  and  impartial  Italian 
civilian,  as  breathing  a  spirit  of  moderation  and 
wisdom.'^  He  conceded  many  privileges  to  the 
people,  and  to  the  capital  especially,  whose  vener- 
able university  he  resuscitated  from  the  decayed 
state  into  which  it  had  fallen,  making  liberal  ap- 
propriations from  the  treasury  for  its  endowmenL 
The  support  of  a  mercenary  army,  and  the  burdens 
incident  to  the  war,  pressed  heavily  on  the  people 
during  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  But  the  Nea- 
politans, who,  as  already  noticed,  had  been  trans- 
ferred too  often  from  one  victor  to  another  to  be 
keenly  sensible  to  the  loss  of  political  indepen- 

lOO«<Q|]eeteftirono,"ny«GKaii-  gnaoU  pM  d'  ogni  tllxm  naaoiie 

none,   '*  le  prime   legffi  che  d  a?yedaU,  e  piCi  entti  ioiitatim  lie' 

diedero  gli  S|)tgniio]i :  leni  tutte  Rom&ni."    jbtoru  di  Nipdli«  Ub* 

piOTvide  e  eam,  nello  Mabifir  delle  90,  cap.  5. 
qnali  farono  Teramente  gli  Spa- 
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deuce,  were  gradually  reconciled  to  his  administra-  cbaptes 

tion,   and   testified   their  sense  of  its  beneficent 

character  by  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  his 
death,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  with  public 
solemnities,  as  a  day  of  mourning  throughout  tfa» 
kingdom.^^ 

But  far  the  most  important  of  the  distant  acqui- 


sitions  of  Spain  were  those  secured  to  her  by  the  '■^''*- 
genius  of  Columbus  and  the  enlightened  patronage 
of  Isabella.  Imagination  had  ample  range  in  the 
boundless  perspective  of  these  unknown  regions ; 
but  the  results  actually  realized  from  the  discover- 
ies, during  the  queen's  life,  were  comparatively  in- 
significant. In  a  mere  financial  view,  they  had 
been  a  considerable  charge  on  the  crown.  This 
was,  indeed,  partly  owing  to  the  humanity  of  Isa- 
bella, who  interfered,  as  we  have  seen,  to  prevent 
the  compulsory  exaction  of  Indian  labor.  This  was 
subsequently,  and  immediately  after  her  death. in- 
deed, carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  nearly  half  a 
million  of  ounces  of  gold  were  yearly  drawn  from 
the  mines  of  Hispaniola  alone.^^    The  pearl  fish- 

101  Giannooe,  Istoria  di  Naooli,  and  dignity  of  the  goTernment,  to 
lib.  89,  cap.  4 ;  lib.  30,  cap.  1, 2, 5.  permit  an  indiyidaal  to  languish  in 
—  SifDorelli,  Coltora  nelle  Sicilie,  indigence,  whose  parent  had  been 
torn.  IT.  p.  84.  —  Ever]r  one  knows  the  greatest  man,  the  most  asefdl 
the  persecutions,  the  exile,  and  long  to  the  state,  and  the  most  uniostly 
imprisonment,  which  Giannone  sat-  persecuted,  that  the  age  had  prcK 
feied  for  the  freedom  with  which  duced."  Noble  sentiments,  giving 
he  treated  the  clergy,  in  his  phUo-  additional  grace  to  the  act  which 
sophical  history.  The  generous  they  accompanied.  See  the  decree, 
conduct  of  Charles  of  Bourbon  to  cited  by  Comiani,  Secoli  della  Let- 
bis  heirs  is  not  so  well  known,  teratnra  Italiana,  (Brescia,  1804- 
Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  1813.)  torn.  ix.  art.  15. 
throne  of  Naples,  that  prinoe  set-  ^^  Herrera,  Indias  Occidentalee, 
tied  a  liberal  pension  on  the  son  of  dec.  1,  lib.  6,  cap.  18.  —  Aoeord- 
the  historian,  declaring,  that  *<  it  iM  to  Martjrr,  the  two  minis  of 
did  not  comport  with  the  honor  Hjspaniola  yielded  300,000  lbs.  of 
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FAET     eiies,^^  and  the  cultufie  of  the  sugar-cane,  iatro- 

. I duced  from  the  Canaries,^^  yielded  large  retunu 

under  the  same  inhuman  system. 

Ferdinand,  who  enjoyed,  by  the  queen's  testa- 
4nent,  half  the  amount  of  the  Indian  revenues,  was 
now  fully  awakened  to  their  importance.  It  would 
be  unjust,  however,  to  suppose  his  views  limited  to 
immediate  pecuniary  profits;  for  the  measures  he 
pursued  were,  in  many  respects,  well  contrived  lo 
promote  the  nobler  ends  of  discovery  and  coloniza* 
lion.  He  invited  the  persons  most  eminent  for 
nautical  science  and  enterprise,  as  Pinzon,  Solis, 
■Yespucci,  to  his  court,  where  they  constituted  a 
4ort  of  board  of  navigation,  constructing  charts, 
^md  tracing  out  new  routes  for  prqected  voyages.^ 
The  conduct  of  this  department  was  intrusted  to 
the  laat-^mentioned  navigator,  who  had  the  glory, 
the  greatest  which  aocideiU  and  caprice  ever  granted 
to  man,  of  giving  his  name  «to  the  new  hemisphere. 

Fleets  were  now  fitted  out  on  a  more  extended 
i9cale,  which  might  vie,  indeed,  with  the  sfdendid 
equipments  of  the  Portuguese,  whose  brilliant  sac 
cesses  in  the  east  excited  the  envy  of  their  Castilian 
rivals.  The  king  occasionally  took  a  share  in  the 
voyage,  independently  of  the  interest  which  of 
right  belonged  to  the  crown.  ^^ 

gold  annually.    De  Rebua  Oee&oi-  i«  NaTamte,  Coleecioo  de  Vi 

**.V?%\  1>  Wd-  10.  agM,  torn.  iii.  doonnentoa  MS 

'<"  The  pearl  fiaberiea  of  Cttba^  —  Hanera,    lodiaa   OoeideDlaIn 

gaa  were  worth  76,000  daeata  a  dee.  1,  lib.  7,  cap.  1. 

jear.     Herrera,   Indiaa  Oociden-  IM  Navarrete,  Coleoeioa  de  Via 

^Sl»  ^'  ^»  ^^'  '^^  <^P-  ®'  ««»» *«»•  iii-  PP-  ^.  19*. 

w*  Oviedo,  Historia  Natural  de  * 

Wa  Indiaa,  lib.  4,  cap.  8.  —  Gomea, 

De  Beboa  Geatia,  lol.  165. 
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Tlie  goFeniinent,  however,  realized  less  from  cuAm» 


these  expensive  enterprises  than  individttak,  manj 
of  whom,  enriched  by  their  official  stati<Mis,  -or  by  SSSi 
accidedtailj  falling  in  with  some  hoard  of  treaetrre 
among  the  savages,  returned  home  to  excile  the 
envy  and  cupidity  of  their  <;ountrymen.^^  But  the 
spirit  of  adventure  was  too  high  among  the  Castii* 
ians  to  require  such  incentive,  especially  when  ex* 
eluded  from  its  usual  field  in  Africa  and  Europe. 
A  striking  proof  of  the  facility,  with  which  the 
romantic  cavaliers  of  that  day  could  be  directed' lo 
this  new  career  of  danger  on  the  ocean,  was  given 
at  the  time  of  the  last-meditated  expedition  inte 
Italy  under  the  Great  Captain.  A  squadron  of 
fifteen  vessels,  bound  for  the  New  World,  was  then 
riding  in  the  Guadalquivir.  Its  complement  was 
fimited  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  men ;  but,  on 
Ferdinand's  countermanding  Gonsalvo's  enterprise, 
more  than  three  thousand  volunteers,  many  of 
them  of  noble  family,  equipped  with  unusual  mag* 
nificence  for  the  Italian  service,  hastened  to  SeviHe, 
and  pressed  to  be  admitted  into  the  Indian  arma* 
da.^^  Seville  itself  was  in  a  manner  depopulated 
by  the  general  fever  of  emigration,  so  that  it  ac- 
tually seemed,  says  a  contemporary,  to  be  tenanted 
inly  by  women.  *^ 

^^  Bernardin  de  Santa  Clara,  same  author,  that    gold  waa  ac 

tnaaurer  of  Hiapaoiola,  amassed,  abundant,  as  to  be  dragged  up  k 

during  a  few  years*  residence  there,  nets  from  the  beds  of  the  rlYors  . 

96,000  onnces  of  gold.    This  same  lib.  10,  cap.  14. 
fumoeau  rkhe,  used  to  serve  gold        ^^  Ante,  Part  11.,  Chapter  d4 

iliist,  says  Herrera,  instead  of  salt,  — Herrera,    Indias    Occidentalea 

at  his  entertainments.    (Indias  Oo-  dec.  1,  lib.  10,  cap.  6,  7. 
ddentales,  dec.  1,  lib.  7,  cap.  3.)        ^^  *'  Per  esser  Sevilla  nelloc. 

Many  believed,  according  to  the  che  i,  vi  vanno  tanti  di  loro  aL 


xzvi. 


IL 
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FAET  In  this  universal  excitement,  the  jvogress  of  dis- 
covery vras  pushed  forward  with  a  success,  inferior, 
indeed,  to  what  might  tiave  been  effected  in  the 
present  state  of  nautical  skill  and  science,  bat  ex- 
traordinary for  the  times.  The  winding  depths  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  penetrated,  as  well  as 
die  borders  of  the  rich  but  rugged  isthmus,  which 
connects  the  American  omtinents.  In  1512,  Flo- 
rida was  discovered  by  a  romantic  old  knight, 
Ponce  de  Leon,  who,  instead  of  the  magical  foun- 
tain of  health,  found  his  grave  there.^^^*  Solis, 
another  navigator,  who  had  charge  of  an  expediticm, 
projected  by  Ferdinand,"^  to  reach  the  South  Sea 
by  the  circumnavigation  of  the  continent,  ran  dowB 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  gre^t  Rio  de  la  Plata,  where 
he  also  was  cut  off  by  the  savages.  In  1513,  Vasco 
NuSez  de  Balboa  penetrated,  with  a  handful  of 
men,  across  the  narrow  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Da- 
rien,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  Cordilleras,  the 
first  of  Europeans,  was  greeted  with  the  long- 
promised  vision  of  the  southern  ocean."' 


Indie,  cfae  la  oitti  resta  mal  popo-  moat  stnkiog  and  least  ftmiliar  of 
lata,  e  quasi  in  man  di  donne."  them  is,  that  of  Ferdinand  de  Soto, 
(Navagiero,  Viaggio,  fol.  16.)  the  ill-ikted  discoverer  of  the  Bfis- 
Horace  said,  fifteen  centuries  be-  sissippi,  whose  bones  bleach  be- 
fore, neath  its  waters.  His  adventures 
"Imptaer  mtremos  curria  nercator  ad  are  told  with  uncommon  spirit  by 
iBdoa,  Mr.  Bancroft,  vol.  i.  chap.  8,  of 
i^tS"?***^  "*""*  ^  ""•  his  History  of  the  United  Stales. 

Eptet.  1. 1.  ^1^  Herrera,IndiasOccidentales, 

^^  Herrera,  Indias  Occidentales,  dec.  2,  lib.  1,  cap.  7. 

dec.  I,  lib.  9,  cap.  10. —Almost  ***  The  life  of  this  daring oay»- 

all  the  Spanish  expeditions  in  the  lier  forms  one  in  the  elegant  series 

New    World,    whether    on    the  of  national  biographies  by  Qoin* 

northern    or   southern    continent,  tana,  **  Vidas  de  Espaiioles  (>le> 

have  a  tinge  of  romance,  beyond  bres,"  (tom.  ii.  pp.  1  -89,)  sod  is 

what  is  found  in  those  of  other  familiar  to  the  Ko^lish  reader  in 

European  nations.     One  of  the  Irving's  "  Compamons  of  Colvm- 
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The  intelligence  of  this  event  excited  a  sensation  onApm 

in  Spain,  inferior  only  to  that  caused  bj  the  discov-  !. 

erj  of  America.  The  great  object  which  had  so 
long  occupied  the  imagination  of  the  nautical  men 
of  Europe,  and  formed  the  purpose  of  Columbus's 
last  voyage,  the  discovery  of  a  communication  with 
these  far  western  waters,  was  accomplished.  The 
famous  spice  islands,  from  which  the  Portuguese 
had  drawn  such  countless  sums  of  wealth,  were 
scattered  over  this  sea ;  and  the  Castilians,  after  a 
iourney  of  a  few  leagues,  might  launch  their  barks 
on  its  quiet  bosom,  and  reach,  and  perhaps  claim, 
the  coveted  possessions  of  their  rivals,  as  falling 
west  of  the  papal  line  of  demarkation.  Such  were 
the  dreams,  and  such  the  actual  progress  of  discov- 
ery, at  the  close  of  Ferdinand's  reign. 

Our  admiration  of  the  dauntless  heroism  displayed  gyggg  ^ 
by  the  early  Spanish  navigators,  in  their  extraordi-  '** 
nary  career,  is  much  qualified  by  a  consideration  of 
the  cruelties  with  which  it  was  tarnished ;  too  great 
to  be  either  palliated  or  passed  over  in  silence  by 
the  historian.  As  long  as  Isabella  lived,  the  In- 
dians found  an  efficient  friend  and  protector;  but 
"  her  death,"  says  the  venerable  Las  Casas,  "  was 
the  signal  for  their  destruction.""*  Immediately  on 
that  event,  the  system  of  repartimienioSj  originally 
authorized,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Columbus,  who 
seems  to  have  had  no  doubt,  from  the  first,  of  the 


boB."    The  third  Yolame  of  Na-  ery,  between  Columbos  and  Cortes, 

varrete'a  laborious  compilation,  is  Coleccioo  de  Viages. 

devoted  to  the  illastration  of  the  ^^  Las  Casas,  Memoirs,  CEa« 

minor  Spanish  voyagers,  who  fol-  Ytes,  ed.  de  Llorente,  torn.  i.  p.  ISO. 
lowed  up  the  bold  track  of  discov- 

VOL.    Ill  60 
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pAAT  crown^s  absolute  right  of  property  over  the  aa- 
-  tires,^^^  was  carried  to  its  full  extent  in  the  coie- 
jues.^^^  Every  Spaniard,  however  humble,  had  hiB 
proportbn  of  slaves ;  and  men,  many  of  them  not 
only  incapable  of  estimating  the  awful  responsibil- 
ity of  the  situation,  but  without  the  least  touch  of 
humanity  in  their  natures,  were  individually  intrust- 
ed with  the  unlimited  disposal  of  the  lives  and  des« 
tini^  of  th^r  fellow-creatures.  They  abused  this 
trust  in  the  grossest  manner ;  tasking  the  unfortu- 
nate Indian  far  beyond  his  strength,  inflicting  the 
most  refined  punishments  on  the  indolent,  and 
hunting  down  those  who  resisted  or  escaped,  like 
so  many  beasts  of  chase,  with  ferocious  blood- 
hounds. Every  step  of  the  white  man's  progress 
in  the  New  World,  may  be  said  to  have  been  on 
the  corpse  of  a  native.  Faith  is  staggered  by  the 
recital  of  the  number  of  victims  immolated  in  these 
fair  regions  within  a  very  few  years  after  the  dis- 
covery ;  and  the  heart  sickens  at  the  loathsome  de- 
tails of  barbarities,  recorded  by  one,  who,  if  his 
sympathies  have  led  him  sometimes  to  overcolor, 
can  never  be  suspected  of  wilfully  misstating  facts 
of  which  he  was  an  eyewitness."^    A  selfish  indif- 

u^  "Tcrean  (YnestneAltens)  of  Lam  Caua,  some  of  them  ex- 

qnesta  iala  j  lodas  lu  otras  bod  aai  pressly  prepared  for  the  connefl  of 

soyas  oomo  Castilla,  que  aqui  no  the  Indies.    He  affinns,  that  mora 

&}ta   salvo   asiento    y  mandarles  than  12,000,000  lives  were  wan- 

hscer  Jo  que  quisieren.'*    Primers  tonl3r  destroyed  in  the  New  Worid, 

Csrta  de  Colon,  apad  Navarrete,  within  thirty-eight  jreais  after  the 

Coleccion  de  Viages,  torn.  i.  p.  03.  discovery,  and  this  in  sdditioo  to 

^^  Herrera,  IndiasOccidentales,  those  eztenninated  in  the  conqaest 

dec.  1,  lib.  8,  cap.  9.— Las  Casas,  of  the  country.     (GSuvres,  ed.  de 

(Euvres,  ed.  de  Llorente,  torn.  i.  Llorente,  torn.  i.  p.  187.)  Herrera 

pp.  S36,  329.  admits  that   Hispaniola   was  re- 

116  See  itM  varioos  Memorials  duoed,  in   less   than   twenty-fiv* 
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fereoce  to  the  rights  of  the  original  occupants  of  th^  otunEM, 
il»  js  a  sin  which  lies  at  the  door  of  most  of  the  1- 


primitive  European  settlers,  whether  papist  or  puri- 
tan, of  the  New  World.  But  it  is  light,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  fearful  amount  of  crimes  to  be  charged 
on  the  early  Spanish  colonists;  crimes  that  have, 
perhaps,  in  this  world,  brought  down  the  retribution 
of  Heaven,  which  has  seen  fit  to  turn  this  fountain 
of  inexhaustible  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  nation 
into  the  waters  of  bitterness. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  no  relief  was  afibrded  gyg;^ 
by  the  government  to  these  oppressed  subjects. 
But  Ferdinand,  if  we  may  credit  Las  Casas,  was 
never  permitted  to  Jmow  the  extent  of  the  injuries 
done  to  them.^^^  He  was  surrounded  by  men  in 
the  management  of  the  Jndian  department,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  keep  him  io  ignoranoe."^  The 
remonstrances  of  some  zealous  missionaries  led 
him,^^^  in  1601,  to  refer  the  subject  of  the  reparti' 

Tears,  from  1,000,000  to  14,000  lewrn  their  names  from  Hernia. 

sodIs.    (Indias  Ooeidentales,  dee.  The   first   was  Bishop  Fonseea, 

1,  lib.  10,  cap.  13.)  The  numerieal  the  latter  the  oomendador  Con* 

estimates  of  a  large  savage  popula-  ehiUos,  both  prominent  men  in  the 

tien,  must,  of  course,  be,  m  a  great  Indian  department.    (Indias  Ooak 

degree,  hypothetical.    That  it  was  dentales,  dec.  1,  lib.  9,  cap.  14.) 

large,  howcTer,  in  these  fair  re-  The   last-named   person  was  the 

gions,  ma^  readily  be  inferred  from  same  individual  sent  by  Ferdinand 

the  fiunUttes  of  subsistence,  and  the  to  his  daughter  in  Fianden,  and 

temperate  habits  of  the  natives,  imprisoned  there  by  the  archduke 

The  minimum  sum  in  the  ealonlap  Philip.    AAer  that  prince's  death, 

taon,  when  the  number  had  dwin-  he  experienced  signal  fiivors  from 

died  to  a  few  thousand,  might  be  the  Catholic  king,  and   amassed 

more  easily  ascertained.  ffreat  wealth  as  secretary  of  the 

117  (Euvres,  ed.  de  Llorente,  Indian  board.    Oriedo  has  devoted 
torn.  i.  p.  888.  one  of  his  dialogues  to  him.  Quin- 

118  One  resident  at  the  oonrt,    cuagenas,  MS.,  Imt.  1,  qninc.  3, 
says  the  bishop  of  Chiapa,  was    dial.  9. 

proprietor  of  SOO  and  another  of  ^^  The  Dominican  and  other 
1100  Indians.  (GBnvres,  ed.  de  miMionaries,  to  their  credit  be  it 
liorente,  torn.  i.  p.  838.)    We    toU,  labond  with  OAweaiiad       * 


n. 
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PABT  mtentos  to  a  council  of  jurists  and  theologians 
~  This  body  yielded  to  the  representations  o£  the 
advocates  of  the  system,  that  it  was  indispensable 
for  maintaining  the  colonies,  since  the  European 
was  altogether  unequal  to  labor  in  this  tropical 
climate ;  and  that  it,  moreover,  afforded  the  only 
chance  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indian,  who,  un- 
less compelled,  could  never  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  white  man.  '^^ 

On  these  grounds,  Ferdinand  openly  assumed 
for  himself  and  his  ministers  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  this  vicious  institution ;  and  subse- 
quently issued  an  ordinance  to  that  effect,  accom- 
panied, however,  by  a  variety  of  humane  and  equi- 
table regulations  for  restraining  its  abuse.^^^  The 
license  was  embraced  in  its  full  extent ;  the  regu- 
lations were  openly  dbregarded.^     Several  years 


and  courage  for  the  conversion  of  tj !    The  whole  argument,  which 

the  natives,  and  the  vindication  of  comprehends  the  sum  of  what  has 

their  natural   rights.     Yet  these  been  since  said  more  difluselj  in 

were  the  men,  who  lighted  the  defence  of  abolition,  is  singular 

fires  of  the  Inquisition  in  their  own  ly  acute  and  oogenu    In  its  ab 

land.     To  such  opposite  results  street  principles  it  is  nnanswera- 

may  the  same  principle  lead,  under  ble,  while  itei^poses  and  denounces 

different  circumstances !  the  misconduct  of  his  countrymen, 

1^  Las  Casas  concludes  an  elab-  with  a  freedom  which  shows  tiie 

orate  memorial,  prepared  for  the  good  bishop  knew  no  other  fear 

government,  in  1643,  on  the  best  than  that  of  his  Maker, 
means  of  arresting  the  destruction        ^^  Recop.  de  Leyee  de  las  In- 

of  the  aborigines,  with  two  prop-  diss,  August  14th,  1509,  lib.  6,  lit. 

ositions.     1.  That  the  Spaniards  8,  ley  1. -*  Herrera,  Indias  Oed- 

would  still  continue   to  settle  in  dentales,  dec.  1,  lib.  9,  cap.  14. 
America,    though    slavery    were        ^^  The  text  expresses  nearly 

abolished,  from  tne  superior  advan-  enouffh  the  subsequent  condition 

tages  for  aoQuiring  ricnes  it  oflfered  of   things  in   Spajush   America, 

ove^  the  Old  Wotld.    3.  That,  if  "No  government,'*  says  Heeren, 

they  would  not,  this  would  not  jus*  *'  has  done  so  much  for  the  abo- 

tify  slavery,  since  *'  God  forbids  iu  rigines  as  the  Spanish."    (Modem 

to  do  eoU  that  food  may  come  of  lustory,  Bancroft's  trans.,  vol.  i.  p. 

tr."    Rare  maxim,  from  a  Spanish  77.)     Whoever  peruses  ito  ooloonJ 

ehorohman  of  the  sixteenth  oentu-  codes,  may  find  much  ground  lor 
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after,  in  1615,  Las  Casas,  moved  by  the  spectacle  ciiAFrBn 

of  human  suffering,  returned  to  Spain,  and  pleaded  » 

the  cause  of  the  injured  native,  in  tones  which 
made  the  djing  monarch  tremble  on  his  throne.  It 
was  too  late,  however,  for  the  king  to  execute  the 
remedial  measures  he  contemplated.^''  The  effi* 
cient  interference  of  Ximenes,  who  sent  a  commis- 
sion  for  the  purpose  to  Hispaniola,  was  attended 
with  no  permanent  results.  And  the  indefatigable 
**  protector  of  the  Indians  "  was  left  to  sue  for  re- 
dress at  the  court  of  Charles,  and  to  furnish  a 
splendid,  if  not  a  solitary  example  there,  of  a  bosom 
penetrated  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy. "*  .--- 

I  have  elsewhere  examined  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Catholic  sovereigns  in  the  government  of 
their  colonies.  The  supply  of  precious  metals 
yielded  by  them  eventually,  proved  far  greater  than 
had  ever  entered  into  the  conception  of  the  most 
sanguine  of  the  early  discoverers.  Their  prolific 
soil  and  genial  climate,  moreover,  afforded  an  infi- 
'uite  variety  of  vegetable  products,  which  might 
have  furnished  an   unlimited  commerce  with  the 

the  enlosiam.    Bat  are  not   the  the  Isnelites  towards  their  idola- 

▼ery  number  and  repetition  of  these  trous  neighbours.    But  the  Spaa- 

humane  provisions  sufficient  proof  ish  Fenelon  replied,  that  **  the  be* 

of  their  mefficacy  ?  havioar  of  the  Jews  was  no  pree»- 

>^  Herrera,  Indias  Ocoidentales,  dent  for  Christians ;  that  the  law 

dee.  S,  Ub.  S^  cap.  3.  —  Las  Casas,  of  Moses  was  a  law  of  rigor  ;  bu 

B^motre,  apud   (Eavres,  ed.  de  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  one  of  gracfl^ 

Llorente,  tom.  i.  p.  239.  mercy,  peace,  good-will,  and  char- 

IM  In  the  remarkable  discussion  ity."    (CEuvreft,  ed.  de  Llorentc^ 

between  the  doctor  SepuWeda  and  tom.  i.  p.  374.)     The   Spaniaid 

Las  Casas,  before   a  commission  first  persiecnted  the  Jews,  and  thei 

named  by  Charles  Y.,  in  1550,  the  quoted  them  as  an  authority  foi 

former  yindioated  the  persecution  persecuting  all  other  infidels. 
of  the  aboxigines  by  the  conduct  of 
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PAST     mother  country.      UDder^a  judkioiM  i^otection, 

tbeir  popolation  and  productions,  steadily  iiicrea»« 

ing,  wottki  have  enlarged'toan  incakulable  extent 
the  general  resoofces  of  the  empire.  Such,  indeed, 
might  have  been  the  resijdt  of  a  wise  system  of 
legislation. 
JjJjJjJijjJ^  Bnt  the  true  principles  of  colonial  polilcy  were 
sadly  misunderstood  in  the  sixteenth  century^  The 
discovery  of  a  world  was  estimated,  like  that  of  a 
rich  mine,  by  the  value  of  its  retnms  in  gold  and 
rilver.  Much  of  Isabella's  legislation,  it  is  true,  is 
of  that  comprehensive  character^  which  shows  that 
she  looked  to  highier  and  far  nobler  objects.  Bnt 
i  with  much  that  is  good,  there  was  mingled,  as  in 

most  of  her  institutions,  one  germ  of  evil,  of  little 
moment  at  the  time,  indeed,  but  which,  under  the 
vicious  culture  of  her  successors,  shot  up  to  a  height 
that  overshadowed  and  blighted  all  the  rest.  This 
wai^  the  spirit  of  restriction  and  monopoly,  aggra- 
vated by  the  subsequent  laws  of  Ferdinand,  and 
earned  to  an  extent  under  the  Austrian  dynasty, 
that  paralysed  colonial  trade. 

Under  their  most  ingeniously  perverse  >  system' of 
laws,  the  interests  of  both  the  parent  country  and 
the  colonies  were  sacrificed.  The  latter,  condemn- 
ed to  look  for  supplies  to  an  inbompetent  source, 
were  miserably  dwarfed  in  their  growth;  while 
the  former  contrived  to  convert  the  nutriment  which 
she  extorted  from  the  colonies  into  a  fatal  poison. 
The  streams  of  wealth  which  flowed  in  from  the 
silver  quarries  of  Zacatecas  and  Potosf,  were  jeal 
ously  locked  up  within  the  limits  of  the  Peninsida 
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The  great  problem,  proposed  by  the  Spanish  legist-  chaptbr 

latioii  of  the  sixteenth  centurj,  was  the  redactioa — 

of  prices  in  the  kingdoai  to  the  same  level  as  ia 
other  European  nations*  Krety  law  that  was  pass- 
ed, howev^,  tended,  by  its- reslrictiFe  c)iaracteri 
to  augment  the  eril.  The  golden  tide,  which,  per-- 
mitted  a  free  vent,  would  have  fertilised  the  regioa: 
through  which  it  poured,  now  buried  the  land  under. 
a  deluge  which  blighted  every  green  and  living^ 
thing*  Agriculture,  commerce,  mamilieiGtuves,  eveiy^ 
branch  of  national  industry  and  improvement,  lan- 
guished and  fell  to  decay ;  and  the  nation^  like  the 
Phrygian  monarch,  who  turned  all  that  he  touched 
to  gold,  cursed  by  the  very  consummation  of  its 
wishes,  was  poor  in  the  midst  of  its  treasures. 

From  this  sad  picture,  let  us  turn  to  that  pre-  ctoMrd 
sented  by  the  period  of  our  History,  when,  the 
clouds  and  darkness  having  passed  away,  *a  new 
mom  seemed  to  break  upon  the  nation.  Under 
the  firm  but  temperate  sway  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  the  great  changes  we  have  noticed  were 
effected  without  convulsion  in  the  state.  On  the 
contrary,  the  elements  of  the  social  system,  which 
before  jarred  so  discordantly,  were  brought  into 
harmonious  action.  The  restless  spirit  of  the  no* 
bles  was  turned  from  civil  faction  to  the  honorable 
career  of  public  service,  whether  in  arms  or  letters. 
The  people  at  large,  assured  of  the  security  of 
private  rights,  were  occupied  with'  the  difierent 
branches  of  productive  labor.  Trade,  as  is  abun- 
dantly shown  by  the  legislation  of  the  period,  had 
not  vet  fallen  into  the  discredit  which  attached  to 
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FART      it  in  later  times.  "^     The  precious  metals,  instead 
.  of  flowing  in  so  abundantly  as  i6  palsy  the  arm  of 
industry,  served  only  to  stimulate  it."^ 

The  foreign  intercourse  of  the  country  was  every 
day  more  widely  extended.  Her  agents  and  con- 
suls were  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic.  ^*^  The  Span- 
ish mariner,  instead  of  creeping  along  the  beaten 
track  of  inland  navigation,  now  struck  boldly  across 
the  great  western  ocean.     The   new  discoveries 


IK  It  18  ooly  neoeseary  to  no-  oomplains  of  the  aeaidtj  of  the 

tioe  the  contemptuous  lanffoage  of  preaoos  metals,  aod  their  insafli- 

PhOip  n.'a  laws,  which  oesignate  cieney  to  the  demaoda  of  trade, 

the  meet  useful  mechanic  arts,  as  (Pragm&ticas  del  Reyno,  fol.  93.) 

those  of  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  It  appears,  howerer,  from  Zafiigra, 

leatber-dreseera,  and  the  like,  as  that  the  importation  of  gold  fiom 

"oficios  vt/!esy  &uro«."  the  New  World  began  to  have  a 

A  whimsical  distinction  pieTails  sensible  effect  on  the  prices  of  com- 

in  CastUe,  in  reference  to  the  more  modities,  from  that  very  year.  Aa- 

humble  occupations.     A  man  of  nales  de  Se villa,  p.  415. 
ffentle  blood  maybe  a  coachman,        ^^  Mr.  Turner  has  made  several 

laoquey,  scullion,  or  any  other  me-  extracts  from  the  Harleian  MSS., 

nial,  without  disparaging  his  nobil-  showing  that  the  trade  of  Castile 

ity,  which  is  said  to  ueep  in  the  with  England  was  very  oooaideia- 

mean  while.    But  he  fixes  on  it  an  ble  in  Isabella's  time.     (Uistocy  ef 

indelible  stain,  if  he  exercises  any  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  90.)     A  pragw 

mechanical  vocation.     **  Hence,''  matic  of  July  Slst,  1494,  for  the 

says  Capmany,  '*  I  have  often  seen  erection  of  a  consulate  at  Butvoa, 

a  village  in  this  province,  in  which  notices  the  commercial  estabbsb- 

the    vagabonds,   smugglers,    and  ments  in  England,  France,  Italy, 

hangmen  even,  were  natives,  while  and  the  Low  Countries.    This  tri 

the  farrier,  shoemaker,  &c.  was  a  bunal,  with  other  extensive  privi- 

ibreigner."    (Mem.  de  Barcelona,  leges,  was  empowered  to  hear  and 

tom.  i.  part.  3,  p.  40;   tom.  iu.  determine  suits  between  merchaBia; 

part.  3,  pp.  317,  318.)    See  also  *'  which,"  says  the  plain  spokeii 

some  sensible  remarks  on  the  sub»  ordinance,  '*  in  the  hands  or  lav- 

ject,  by  Blanco  White,  the  ingen-  yen  are  never  brought  to  a  close ; 

lous  author  of  Doblado's  Letters  porque  se  presentauan  escritos  y 

from  Spain,  p,  44.  ubelos  de  letrados  de  manera  que 

^  '*  The  interval  between  the  por  mal  pleyto  que  fuesse  le  soete- 

aeqnisitioD  of  money,  and  the  rise  nian  loe  letradoe  de  manera  que  io9 

of  prices,"  Hume  observes,  "is  haxianmnortaks.^^    (Fragmiticaa 

the  only  time  when  increasing  gold  del  Re^no,  fol.  146- 14S.)    This 

and  silver  are  favorable  to  mdus-  institution  rose  soon  to  be  of  tlw 

try."    (Essays,  part  S,  essay  3.)  greatest  importance  in  Caslile 
An  ordmaoee  of  June  13th,  1497^ 
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had  converted  the  land   trade  with  India  into  a  ob4pteh 
sea  trade ;  and  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula,  who     ^^^^ 
had  hitherto  lain  remote  from  the  great  highways 
of  commercoi  now  became  the  factors  and  carriers 
of  Europe. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  nation  was  seen 
in  the  wealth  and  population  of  its  cities,  the  rev- 
enues of  which^  augmented  in  all  to  a  surprising 
extent,  had  increased  in  some,  forty  and  even  fifty 
fold  beyond  what  they  were  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign ;  ^^  the  ancient  and  lordly  Toledo ; 
Burgos,  with  its  bustling,  industrious  traders  ;^^ 
Valladolid,  sending  forth  its  thirty  thousand  war- 
riors from  its  gates,  where  the  whole  population 
now  scarcely  reaches  two  thirds  of  that  number ;  ^'^ 
Cordova,  in  the  south,  and  the  magnificent  Grana- 
da, naturalizing  in  j^urope  the  arts  and  luxuries 
of  the  east ;  Saragossa,  **  the  abundant,"  as  she 
was. called  from  her  fruitful  territory;  Valencia, 
^<  the  beautiful  " ;  Barcelona,  rivalling  in  indepen- 

itt  The  sixth  Tolame  of  the  Me-  sa,  ni  baldia,  sino  que  todos  trab»- 

raoin  of  the  Academy  of  Ilistory,  ian,  anei  mugeres  oomo  hombree,  j 

contains  a  schedule  of  the  respeo-  los  chicos  como  los  grandee,  bus- 

tive  revenues  afibided  by  the  cities  cando  la  Tida  ooo  sue  manos,  y  con 

ofCa8tile,in  the  years  1477,  1483,  sudores  de  sus  eames.  Unosexer- 

and  1504 ;   embracing,  of  course,  eitan  las  artes  mec&nicas :  y  otroe 

the  commencement  and  close  of  las  liberales.    Los  que  tratan  las 

Isabella's    reign.      The    original  mercaderias,  y  haaen  rica  la  ciudad, 

document  exists  in  the  archlTes  of  son  muyfieles,  y  liberales."  (Coeas 

Simancas.     We  may  notice  the  Meraorables,  fol.  16.)    It  will  not 

large  amount  and  great  increase  of  be  easy  to  meet,  in  prose  or  verse, 

taxes  in  Toledo,  particularly,  and  with  a  finer  colored  picture  of  de- 

in  Seville ;  the  former  thriving  from  parted  glory,  than  Mr.  Slidell  has 

ito  manufactories,  and  the  latter  given  or  the  former  city,  the  vdne- 

from  the  Indian  trade.    Seville,  in  rable  Gothic  capital,  in  his  "  Tear 

1604,  furnished  near  a  tenth  of  the  in  Spain,"  chap.  19. 
whole  revenue.    Ilustracion  6.  **  Sandoval,  Ifist.  M  Enp. 

19  "  No  ay  en  ella,"  says  Ma-  Carlos  V.,  torn.  i.  p.  00. 
Tineo  of  the  latter  city,  **  gente  ocio- 

VOL.  III.  61 
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rm  dcnce  and  maritime  enterprise  the  proudest  of  the 
Italian  republics  ;^^  Medina  del  Campo,  whose  fairs 
were  already  the  great  mart  for  the  commercial 
exchanges  of  the  Peninsula  ;^^  and  SeTiUe,^  the 
golden  gate  of  the  Indies,  whose  quays  began  to 
be  thronged  with  merchants  firom  Ab  most  dbtant 
coontries  of  Europe. 

The  resources  of  the  inhabitants  were  dbplayed 
in  the  palaces  and  public  edificesi  finrntainSf  aqne* 
docts,  gardens,  and  other  works  of  utility  and  oma- 
ment.  This  lavish  expenditure  was  directed  by  an 
improTed  taste.  Architecture  was  studied  on  purer 
principles  than  before,  and,  with  the  sister  arts  of 
design,  showed  the  influence  of  the  new  connexka 
with  Italy  in  the  first  gleams  of  that  exceUeace, 


isi  It  was  a  oommon  saying  in  the  Josses  s«staine4  by  its  ver- 

NsTsgiero's  time,  **  Baroelpna  la  ohants  in  the  recent  fire,  aa  oMne 

ricca,  Saragossa  la  harta,  Yalentia  than  the  revennes  of  the  crown 

la  hermosa*"    (^^9^f  ^1-  ^0  would  probably  be  aUe  to  meet  for 

The    grandeur    and    oonunercial  several   years.      (Ibid.,  p.  264.) 

splendor  of  the  firstmamed  cUf ,  NaTagiero,   who   Tiailed   Medins 

which  forms  the  subject  of  Gapma-  some  six  years  later,  when  it  was 

ny's  elaborate  work,  have  been  suf-  rebuilt,  bnis  unequivoeal  testimo- 

fioiently  displayed  in  Part  I.,  Chap-  ny  to  its  oomnercial  importMoe. 

ter  9,  of  this  History.  **  Medina  d  buooa  terra,  e  piena  di 

1^  *'  Algtmu  sitponm,^'   says  boons  case,  abondante  aasai  se  non 

Capmany,  ^'  que  estas  fetias  enn  che  le  tante  ferie  cfae  se  tI  fanno 

afaroosas  ea  tiemoo  de  los  Reyes  ogn'  aano,  e  il  ooncoiao  gratide 

tdliooe,"  dte.    (Mem.  de  Baiee-  obe  n  ^  di  tntta  Spa^a,  moo  pur 

lona,  torn.  iii.  p.  35<k)    A  rery  obe  il  totto  si  paga  piik  di  quel  ehe 

cursory  glsnoe  at  the  laws  of  this  si  &ria,*  *  *  *  *  Laleriai  aboadante 

time,  will  show  the  leaaonablenees  certo  di  molte  cose,  na  aopra  totio 

of  the  supposition.    See  the  Prag-  di  speoiarie  assai,  ehe  vengono  di 

miitieas,  fol.  14S,  and  the  oidinao-  Portogallo ;  ma  le  maggior  &ooeo* 

ees  from  the  archives  of  Simaneaa,  de  cbe  se  vi  faociaoo  aono  cambij.^' 

apud  Mem.  de  Acad.,  torn.  vi.  pp.  Yiaggio,  ibl*  36. 

S40, 36S,  providing  for  the  erection  lai     **airi«iiio  vtf  iSairiHa 

of  buildings  and  ether  aeoommoda-  No  tI*  manvOii.* 

lions  for  Uie  **  great  resort  of  trad-  The  proverb,  aoooidiog  te  Ziini 

eis.'*    In  1500,  four  years  after  n,  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Alonao 

Ferdinand's  death,  the.  city,  in  a  Si.    Annales  de  SeviDa^  p.  18S. 
petition  to  the  regent,  represented 
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which  shed  such  lastre  over  the  Spanish  school  at  chapibr 
the  close  of  the  centurj.*'^  A  still  more  decided 
inpube  was  given  to  letters.  More  printii^  presses 
were  probablj  at  work  in  Spain  in  the  infancy  of 
the  art,  than  at  the  present  day.^^  Ancient  semi<c 
Baries  were  remodelled;  new  ones  wer^  created* 
Barcelona,  Salamanca,  and  Alcaic,  whose  cbistered 
solitndes  are  now  the  grave,  rather  than  die  Burae* 
Tj  of  sdence,  then  swarmed  with  thousands  of  dis- 
<uples,  who,  under  the  generous  patronage  of  the 
government,  found  letters  the  surest  path  to  prefer^ 
ment.^  iEven  the  lighter  branches  of  literaturo 
fidt  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  times,  and,  after 
yielding  the  last  fruits  of  the  ancient  sgpvtem, 


M  The  most  emineirt  aealpton  of  eleetion  to  the  chafra  of  the  ani- 

were,  for  the  most  patt,  foreiffn-  yeraities,  so  as  to  obviate  uron^ee 

era ;  ~  aa  Misael  Florentin,  Pedro  influence  or  eorniption.  (Fol.  14  - 

Torreg^ano,  Felipe  de  Borgona, —  SI.)    '^Porqae,"  aaya  the  lilMrd 

chiefly  from  Italy,  where  the  art  iangaage  of  the  last  law,  ''  iee 

was  adTaneinff  rapidly  to  perfection  estadios  generales  donde  las  eieii- 

in  the  school  of  lliliehael  Angelo.  eias  se  leen  y  aprenden  efloe^^AR 

The  most  soocessfal  arehitectaral  las  leyes  y  fliien  a  loo  nueslioe 

ttririereraeot  was  ^e  cathedral  of  snhditos  y  naturales  sabidoree  j 

Granada,  b^  Diego  de  Siloe.    Pe-  honrrados  y  aerecientaii  Tirtades : 

draia,  Antiguedad  de  Oranada,  fct  y  porque  en  el  dar  y  aseignar  de  ks 

SS. — Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  ijist.,  ditednis  salariadas  dene  auer  toda 

torn.  vi.  Host.  Id.  libettad  porqoe  sean  dadas  M>er* 

^3S  At  least  so  says  Clemendn,  senss  sabidores  y  eientes."  mum- 

a  competent  jadge.    '*  Desde  los  9ona,  October  M,  14S6.)    If  one 

mismos  principios  de  su  estable-  woold  see  the  totally  diftrent  ori»- 

cimiento  fae  mas  comon  la  impren-  dples  on  which  soch  elections  hsTe 

ta  en  Espafia  que  lo  es  al  cabo  de  been  eondocted  in  modem  times 

tfesdentos  anos  dentro  ya  del  siglo  let  him  read  Doblado*s  Letters  froic 

decimonono."  Elogto  dfe  Dofia  Is-  Spain,  pp.  103-  i^.  The  nmver* 

abel,  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  sity  of  JBaroelona  was  sappressed 

torn.  y\.  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  osots- 

1*  Ante,  Introduction,  Sect.  9;  ry.   Laborde  has  taken  a  brief  b«- 

Part  I.,  Chapter  19 ;  Part  H.,  Chap-  vey  of  the  present  dilapidated  con* 

ter  21.  —  The  **  Pragm4ticas  del  diUon  of  the  otheis,  at  least  as  it 

Reyno  '*  comprises  Tarions  ordi-  was  in  1630,  since  which  K  esq 

nances,  defining  the  priTileffes  of  scarcely  have  mended.    ***"  *■■■■■■• 

Salamanca    and   VaUadolid,    the  torn.  ▼!,  p.  144,  et  saq. 
maanar  of  oonieiring  degrees,  and 
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FART     played  new  and  more  beautiful  varieties,  under 
""       influence  of  Italian  culture,  ^^ 


Aqgnm.  With  tbis  uioral  developement  of  the  nation,  the 

public  reyenues,  the  sure  index,  when>  unforced,  of 
public  prosperity,  went  on  augmenting  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  In  1474,  the  year  of  Isabella's 
accession,  the  ordinary  rents  of  the  Castilian  crown 
amounted  to  885,000  reals ;  ^  in  1477,  to  2,390,078  ; 
in  1482,  after  the  resumption  of  the  royal  grants,  to 
12,711,591 ;  and  finally  in  1504,  when  the  acquisi* 
tion  of  Granada  ^^  and  the  domestic  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom  had  Encouraged  the  free  expansion  of 
all  its  resources,  to  26,283,334 ;  or  thirty  times  the 
amount  received  at  her  accession.^^    All  this,  it 


^  See  the  eondadiog  note  to  nunc  ArchieplKopo  Tolettano,  el  m 

Ihisohapter.  qui  sunt  borum  simiks,  qoomni 

Erasmus,  in  a  lively  and  elegant  autoritas  tuetur,  benignitas  alii  fo- 

epistle  to  his  friend,  Francis  Ver-  vetque  bonas  artes."    Epistole,  p. 

gara,  Greek  professor  at  AlcaU,  in  978. 

1637,  lavishes  unbounded  panegyric  ^^  The  sums  in  the  text  expicM 

on  the  science  and  literature  of  the  real  ale  veUon ;  to  which  they 

Spain,  whose  palmy  state  he  attrib-  have  been  reduced  by  Seoor  Cle- 

utee  to  Isabella's  patronage,  and  mencin,  from  the  original  amofuit 

the  cooperation  of  some  of  ner  en-  in  maravedis,  which  varied  very 

liffhtened  subjects.    " Hispa-  materially  in  value  in  difleient  years. 

mm  vestrie,  tanto  sucoesso,  priscam  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.^  tooi. 

eniditionis  gloriam  sibi  postliminio  vi.  Host.  6. 

vindicanti.    Que  quum  semper  et  ^^  The  kingdom  of  Granada^ 

-ragionis  amoenitate  fertilitat^que,  pears  to  have  contributed  rather 

semper    ingeniorum    eminentium  less  than  one  eighth  of  the  whole 

abere  proven tu,  semper  bellied  lau-  tax. 

de  floruerit,  quid  dosiderari  poterat  ^^  In  addition  to  the  last  rnes- 

ad  sommam   felicitatem,    nisi  ut  tioned  sum,  the  extraordinacr  ser* 

stttdiorom  et  religionis  adjungeret  vice  voted  by  cortes,  for  the  dowry 

omamenta,  qoibus  aspiranie  Deo  of  the  infiintas,  and  other  matters, 

sio  paocis  annis  effloruit  ut  cvteris  in  1504,  amounted  to  16,113,014 

legionibus  quamlibet  hoc  decorum  reals  de  vellon ;  making  a  sum  total, 

geneie  prscellentibus  vel  invidia  for  that  year,  of  42,396,348  reals, 

quaat  esse  vel  exemplo.  •  •  •  •  •  The  bulk  of  the  crown  revenues 

V  OB   istam  felicitatem   secundiim  was  derived  from  the  aktamlm,  and 

Devm  debetis  laudatissimn  Regi-  the  terdas,  or  two  ninths  of  the 

narum  Elisabetn,  Francisco  Car-  eoolesiastieal  tithes.  Hiese  impor^ 

dinali  quondam,  Alonso  FoDsec«  tant  statements  were  txanaoaabad 


^«  ^      "^ly^^a     ^>ii.^~H-        li»arg 
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will  be  remembered,  was  derived  from  the  custom-   chapter 
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arj  established  taxes,  without  the  imposition  of  a 
single  new  one.  Indeed,  the  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  collection  tended  materially  to  lighten  the 
burdens  on  the  people.  ' 

The  accounts  of  the  population  at  this  early  pe-  JJS31!5« 
riod  are,  for  the  most  part,  vague  and  unsatisfactory* 
Spain,  in  particular,  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
most  absurd,  though,  as  it  seems,  not  incredible  es- 
timates, sufficiently  evincing  the  paucity  of  authentic 
data.^^^  Fortunately,  however,  we  labor  under  no 
such  embarrassment  as  regards  Castile  in  Isabella's 
reign.  By  an  official  report  to  the  crown  on  the 
organization  of   the    militia,  in   1492,  it   appears  ^ 

that  the  population  of  the  kingdom  amounted  to 
1 ,500,000  vecinos  or  householders ;  or,  allowing  four 
and  a  half  to  a  family  (a  moderate  estimate),  to 
6,750,000  souls.  ^^*  This  census,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, was  limited  to  the  provinces  immediately 


from  the  books  of  the  escribania  of  the  kingdom,  fnlly  expoee  the 

mayor  de  rentas,  in  the  archiyes  of  extravagance   of    preceding   esti- 

Simancas.    Ibid.,  obi  supra.  mates. 

1*1   The  pretended   amount  of  ^^  These  interesting  particulan 

population  has  been  generally  in  are  obtained  from  a  memorial,  pre* 

the  latio  of  the  distance  of  the  pe-  pared  by  order  of  Ferdinand  and 

riod  taken,  and,  of  course,  of  the  Isabella,  by  their  contador^  Alonao 

difficulty  of  refutation.    A  few  ran-  de  Quintanilla,  on  the  mode  of  en- 

dom   remarks  of  ancient  writers  rolling  and  arming  the  militia,  in 

have  proved  the  basis  for  the  wild-  1492  ;    as  a    preliminary  step  to 

est  hypotheses,  raising   the  esti-  which,  he  procured  a  census  of  the 

mates  to  the  toud  of  what  the  soil,  actual  population  of  the  kingdom, 

under  the  highest  possible  cultiva-  It  is  i)reserved  in  a  volume  entitled 

tion,  would  be  capable  of  support-  Reiaaones  tocantes  &  la  junta  de  la 

iog.     Even  for  so  recent  a  jwriod  Hermandad,  in  that  ricp  national 

as  Isabella's    time,   the    estimate  repository,  the  archives  of  Siman- 

commonly  received  does  not  fall  cas.    See  a  copious  extract,  apud 

below  eighteen  or  twenty  millions.  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  tom.  vi. 

The  official  returns,  cited  in  the  Apend.  12. 
text,  of  the  most  populous  portion 
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TAwr  composing  the  crown  of  Castile^  to  the  exclusion  of 
-  Granafla^  Navarre,  and  the  Aragonese  dominions*  ^ 
It  Was  taken,  moreover,  before  the  nation  had  time 
to  recruit  from  the  long  and  exhausting  struggle  of 
the  Moorish  war,  and  twenty-five  years  before  the 
close  of  the  reign,  when  the  population,  under  cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  favorable,  must  have  swelled 
to  a  much  larger  amount.  Thus  circumscribed, 
however,  it  was  probably  considerably  in  advance 
of  that  of  England  at  the  same  period.  '^  How 
have  the  destinies  o(  the  two  countries  since  been 
reversed ! 


^  t  am  adqoaiiited  with  no  saf-  losses  sustained  by  the  eopi^os  en 

fioiettt  and  authentic  data  for  com-  igrations  during    the   fint  fiAeeo 

puting  the  population,  at  this  time,  years  after  the  eooqaest ,  altfaoogh 

•f  the  crown  of  Antfon,  always  there  haa  been  no  lack  of  oonfideol 

greatly  below  that  of  the  sister  assertion,  as  to  hoth,  in  later  wri- 

bhigdotii.    I  find  as  little  to  be  re-  ters.    The  desideratum,  in  regard 

lied  on,  notwithstanding  the  nu-  to  Granada,  will  now  probably  not 

inerous  estimates,  in  one  form  or  be  supplied ;  the  publie  offices  io 

another 9  vouchsafed  by  historians  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  if  seardied 

and  travellers,  of  the  population  with  the  same  industry  as  those  io 

of  Granada.    Marineo  enumerates  Castile,  would  doubtless  affi>ni  the 

fourteen    cities   and   ninety-eeven  means  for  correcting  the  crude  asii- 

tawns,  ^omitting,  as  he  says,  many  mates,  so  current  respecting  that 

places  of  leas  note,)  at  the  time  of  country. 

the  conquest;  a  statement  obvious-        ^^  Hallam,  in  hia  *' Constito- 

ly  too  vague  for  statistical  pur-  tional  History  of  England,"  esti- 

poses.     (Cosas  Memorables,  fol.  mates  the  population  of  the  realm, 

179.)    The  capiul,  swelled  hj  the  in  1485,  at  3,000,000,  (vol.  i.  p. 

indux  from  the  country,  contained,  10.)    The  discrepancies,  however, 

according  to  him,  200^000  souls  at  of  the  best  historiana  on  this  aub* 

the  same  period.   (Fol.  177.)    In  ject,  prove  the  difficulty  of  arriving 

1506,  at  the  time  of  the  forced  con-  at  even  a  probable  result.    Hume, 

veisbns,  we  £nd  the  numbers  in  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Edward 

the  city  dwindled  to  fifty,  or  at  Coke,  puts  the  population  of  Eng- 

most,  seventy  thousand.     (Comp.  land  (including  people  pf  all  sorts) 

Bleda,  Cor6mca,  lib.5,  cap.23,and  a  century  later,  in  1588,  at  on^ 

Bernaldez,  Reyes  Catolioos,  MS.,  000,000.    The  historian  cites  Lo- 

cap.  159.)     Loose  as  these  esti-  device  Guicciardini,  however,  lot 

mates  necessarily  are,  we  have  no  another    estimate,    as    hi^h    aa 

better  to  guide  us  in  calculating  8,000,000,  for  the  same  retg^  of 

the  total  amount  of  the  population  Queen  Elizabeth.    History  ofTanfr. 

of  the  Moorish  kingdom,  or  of  the  land,  vol.  vi.  Append.  3. 
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The  territorial  limits  of  the  monarchy,  in  the  oHApna 
mean  time,  went  on  expanding  beyond  example ;  •^^  ""''' 
Castile  and  Leon,  brought  under  the  same  scep- 
tre with  Aragon  and  its  foreign  dependencies,  Sici* 
Ij  and  Sardinia;  with  the  kingdoms  of  Granadai 
NavarrOi  and  Naples;  with  the  Canaries,  Oran^  and 
the  other  settlements  in  Africa;  and  with  the  isl- 
ands and  vast  continents  of  America.  To  these 
broad  domains,  the  comprehensive  schemes  of  the 
sovereigns  would  have  added  Portugal ;  and  their 
arrangements  for  this,  although  defeated  for  the 
present)  opened  the  way  to  its  eventual  completion 
under  Philip  the  Second.  '^^ 

The  petty  states,  which  had  before  swarmed  over  JJJJJJjJ 
the  Peninsula,  neutralizing  each  other's  operations^ 
and  preventing  any  effective  movement  abroad, 
were  now  amalgamated  into  one  whole.  Sectional 
jealousies  and  antipathies,  indeed,  were  too  sturdily 
rooted  to  be  wholly  extinguished ;  but  they  gradu* 
ally  subsided,  under  the  influence  of  a  common  gov- 
ernment, and  community  of  interests.  A  more  en- 
larged sentiment  was  infused  into  the  people,  who, 
in  their  foreign  relations,  at  least,  assumed  the  atti- 
tude of  one  great  nation.  The  names  of  Castilian 
and  Aragonese  were  merged  in  the  comprehensive 
one  of  Spaniard  ;  and  Spain,  with  an  empire  which 
stretched  over  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
which  almost  realized  the  proud  boast  that  the  sun 
never  set  within  her  borders,  now  rose,  not  to  the 

145  Philip  IL  claimed  the  Portu-  nand  and  Isabolla,  who,  as  the  read* 

gaese  crown  in  right  of  his  mother,  er  may  remember,  married  Kiof 

and  his  wife,  both  descended  from  Emanuel. 
Maria,   tUrd  daaghter  of  Feidir 
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first  class  only,  but  to  the  first  place,  in  the  scale  of 
European  powers. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  country 
tended  naturally  to  nourish  the  lofty,  romantic  qual- 
ities, and  the  somewhat  exaggerated  tone  of  senti- 
ment, which  always  pervaded  the  national  character. 
The  age  of  chivalry  had  not  faded  away  in  Spain, 
as  in  most  other  lands. '^  It  was  fostered,  in  time 
of  peace,  by  the  tourneys,  jousts,  and  other  warlike 
pageants,  which  graced  the  court  of  Isabella.  ^^^  It 
gleamed  out,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paigns under  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  and  shone  forth 
in  all  its  splendors  in  the  war  of  Granada.  ^^  This 
was  a  right  gentle  war,"  says  Navagiero,  in  a  pas- 
sage too  pertinent  to  be  omitted,  ^^  in  which,  as  fire- 
arms were  comparatively  little  used,  each  knight 
had  the  opportunity  of  showing  his  personal  prow- 
ess; and  rare  was  it,  that  a  day  passed  without 
some  feat  of  arms  and  valorous  exploit.  The 
nobility  and  chivalry  of  the  land  all  thronged  there 
to  gather  renown.     Queen  Isabel,  who  attended 


I**  Old  Caxton  moarns  over  the 
little  honor  paid  to  the  usaget  of 
chivalry  in  his  time ;  and  it  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  its  decay  in  Eng- 
land, that  Richard  IIL  thought  it 
necessary  to  issue  an  ordinance, 
requiring  those  possessed  of  the 
requisite  £iO  a  year,  to  receive 
knighthood.  (Turner,  History  of 
England,  vol.  iii.  pp.  391,  392.) 
The  use  of  artillery  was  fatal  to 
chivalry  ;  a  consequence  well  un- 
derstood, even  at  the  early  period 
of  our  History.  At  least,  so  we 
may  infer  from  the  verses  of  Ari- 
osto,  where  Orlando  throws  Cimoft- 
oo's  guQ  into  the  sea. 


**LotolMedlMe;  AocMpi&non 
MaI  cavalier  per  te  d'e— ere  ardito ; 
Ni  quanto  II  buono  val,  mai  plu  si  vaiitl 
II  rio  per  te  valer,  qoi  gt&  rimaatl." 

Orlando  Furioeo,  canio  9,  it.  90. 

147  «<  Quien  podri  contar,"  ex- 
claims the  old  Curate  of  Los  Pal»- 
cios,  "  la  grandeza,  el  cooeierto  de 
Bu  corte,  la  cavallerfa  de  loe  Nobles 
de  toda  Espaiia,  Duques,  Maeetres, 
Marqueses  ^  Riooe homes;  los  Ga- 
lanes,  las  Damae,  las  Fiestas,  los 
Torneos,  la  Moltitud  de  Poetas  6 
trovadores,"  Sic.  Reyes  Catdii 
cos,  MS.,  cap.  301. 
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With  her  whole  court,  breathed  courage  into  every  chaptbb 
heart.  There  was  scarce  a  cavalier,  who  was  not 
enamoured  of  some  one  or  other  of  her  ladies,  the 
witness  of  his  achievements,  and  who,  as  she 
presented  him  his  weapons,  or  some  token  of  her 
favor,  admonished  him  to  bear  himself  like  a  true 
knight,  and  show  the  strength  of  his  passion  by  his 
valiant  deeds.  **•  What  knight  so  craven,  then," 
exclaims  the  chivalrous  Venetian,  '*  that  he  would 
not  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  the  stoutest 
adversary ;  or  who  would  not  sooner  have  lost  his 
life  a  thousand  times,  than  return  dishonored  to  the 
lady  of  his  love.  In  truth,"  he  concludes,  ^^  this 
conquest  may  be  said  to  have  been  achieved  by 
love,  rather  than  by  arms.""® 

148  Oviedo  notices  the  existence  the  highest  repute  to  this  day  with 

of  a  lady-love,  even  with  cavaliers  his   countrymen.      He    was   not, 

who  had  passed  their  prime,  as  a  however,  exclusiTely    devoted   to 

thing  of  quite  as  imperative  neces-  letters,  but  was  employed  in  several 

sit} ,  in  his  day,  as  it  was  after-  foreign  missions  by  the  republic, 

wards   regarded    by    the   gallant  It  was  on  his  visit  to  Spain,  as 

knight  of  La  Mancha.    **  Costum-  minister  to  Charles  V.,  soon  after 

bre  es  en  Espaiia  entre  los  seiiores  that  monarch's  accession,  that  he 

de  estado  que  venidos  a  la  corte,  wrote  his  Travels ;  and  he  filled  the 

aunque  n6  est^n  enamorados  6  que  same  office  at  the  court  of  Francis 

pasen  de  la  mitad  de  la  edad  fingir  I.,  when  he  died,  at  the  premature 

que  aman  por  servir  y  favorescer  a  age  of  forty-six,  in  1539.     (Tira* 

alguna  dama,  y  gastar  como  quien  boschi,  Letteratura  Italiana,  tom. 

son  en  fiestas  y  otras  cosas  que  se  vii.  part.  3,  p.  228,  ed.  1785.)    His 

ofrescen  de   tales   pasatiempoe  j  death  was  universally  lamented  by 

amores,  sin  que  les  d^  pena  Copi-  the  good  and  the  fearned  of  his 

do."    Quincuagenas,  MS.,  bat.  1,  time,  and  is  commemorated  by  his 

qoinc.  1,  dial.  28.  friend,   Cardinal   Bembo,  in    two 

140  Viagoio,  fol.  27.  sonnets,  breathing  all  the  seusibili- 

Andrea  Navafiero,  whose  itine-  ty  of  that  tender  and  elegant  poet, 

rary  has  been  or  such  frequent  ref-  (Rime,  Son.   109,   110.)     Nava- 

erence  in  these  pages,  was  a  noble  ^ero  becomes  connected  with  Cas- 

Venetian,  bom  in  1483.    He  be-  tilian  literature  by  the  circumstance 

eame  very  early  distinguished,  in  of  Boscan's  referring  to  his  su^ 

bis  cultivated  capital,  for  his  schol-  gestion  the  innovation  he  so  suo* 

arship,  poetical  talents,  and  elo-  oessfuUv  made  in  the  forms  of  the 

quence,  of  which  he  has  left  speci-  national  verse.    Obras,  fol.  20,  ed. 

mens,  especially  in  Latin  verse,  in  1543. 

VOL.  III.  62 
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PAKT  The  Spaniard  was  a  knight-errant,  in  its  liteial 

-  fiense^^'"  roving  over  seas  on  which  no  bark  had 
ever  ventured,  among  islands  and  continents  where 
no  civilized  man  had  ever  trodden,  and  which  fancy 
peopled  with  all  the  marvels  and  drear  enchant- 
ments of  romance  ;  courting  danger  in  every  form, 
combating  everywhere,  and  everywhere  victorious. 
The  very  odds  presented  by  the  defenceless  natives 
among  whom  he  was  cast,  '^  a  thousand  of  whom," 
to  quote  the  words  of  Columbus,  ^^  were  not  equal 
to  three  Spaniards,"  was  in  itself  typical  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  ^^^  and  the  brilliant  destinies  to  which  the 
meanest  adventurer  was  often  called,  now  carving 
out  with  his  good  sword  some  ^'  £1  Dorado  "  more 
splendid  than  fancy  had  dreamed  of,  and  now  over- 
turning some  old  barbaric  dynasty,  were  full  as  ex- 
traordinary as  the  wildest  chimeras  which  Ariosto 
ever  sang,  or  Cervantes  satirized. 

His  countrymen  who  remained  at  home,  feeding 
greedily  on  the  reports  of  his  adventures,  lived  al- 
most equally  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance.  A 
spirit  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm  penetrated  the  very 
depths  of  the  nation,  swelling  the  humblest  indi- 


^  Feroando  de  Pulgar,  afVer  Fyosdalgoa  de  CaatiUa."    Clam 

enameratin^  Tarioua  cavalletB  of  Yarones,  tit.  17. 
his  aoquaiotanoe,  who  had  joui^       ^^  **  Sod  todoe,"  aaya  the  Atl- 

neyed  to  distant  dimes  in  quest  of  mirali  '*  de  ningun  ingenio  eo  Ju 

adventures  and  honorable  feats  of  armas,  j  muy  oohardes,  que  mil  no 

anns,  continues,  **E  oi  decir  de  agnadarian  tres  " !    (Primer  Yiage 

otros  Castellanos  que  eon  inimo  de  &  Colon.)    What  could  the  bara 

Caballeros  fueron  por  loe  Reynos  ofchivalry  say  more? 

•straiios  k  facer  armas  oon  qaal-  «*  Ma  qtwl  ch*  tl  timor  sob  diede  a^i^ 

qoier  Caballero  que  quisiere  feoer-  SsUpia u ril  lorbae  Vvme uMt 

iL*  ^A..   «ii.n«   A  V»k»  \iia«  <Mn*wvn  **»•'  «*«  denlro  alia  mandra  alraar  copOi 

las  con  elJos,e  por  eUas  ganaron  iiBomarddl'afneMee.UmllHapo."   ^ 

honra  para  si,  e  lama  de  Talientes  Oriaado  Fortoaa,  cmm  U. 

y  esfoizados  Caballeros  para  los 
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vidua]  with  lofty  aspirations,  and  a  proud  conscious-  ohaptre 

ness  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature.     '^  The  princely  

disposition  of  the  Spaniards,"  says  a  foreigner  of 
the  time,  ^^  delighteth  me  much,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
tle nurture  and  noble  conversation,  not  merely  of 
those  of  high  degree,  but  of  the  citizen,  peasant, 
and  common  laborer."  ^^'  What  wonder  that  such 
sentiments  should  be  found  incompatible  with  sober, 
methodical  habits  of  business,  or  that  the  nation  in- 
dulging them  should  be  seduced  from  the  humble 
paths  of  domestic  industry  to  a  brilliant  and  bolder 
career  of  adventure^  Such  consequences  became 
too  apparent  in  the  following  reign.^^ 

In  noticing  the  circumstances  that  conspired  to  ^f^^ 
form  the  national  character,  it  would  be  unpardon- 
able to  omit  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  contributed  so  largely  to  counterbalance  the 
benefits  resulting  from  Isabella's  government ;  an 
institution  which  has  done  more  than  any  other  to 
stay  the  proud  march  of  human  reason ;  which,  by 
imposing  uniformity  of  creed,  has  proved  the  fruit- 
ful parent  of  hypocrisy  and  superstition ;  which  has 
soured  the  sweet  charities  of  human  life,^^  and,  set- 


1^  L.  Marineo,  Cosas  Memon-  thicken,  u  the  stream  of  history 

bles,  fol.  30.  desoeods.    See  seferal  collected  by 

ifis  (( I  Spagnoli,"  says  the  Ve-  Capmany  (Mem.  de Barcelona,  torn, 

netian  minister,  ^*  non  solo  in  que-  iii.  pp.  358  et  sea.),  who  certainly 

sto  paese  di  Granata,  ma  in  tutto  '1  cannot  be  charffed  with  ministering 

lestodellaSpaffnamedesimamente,  to  the  Tanity  of  his  countrymen, 

non   sono   molto   indnstrioei,    ne  ^^  One  may  trace  ils  immediate 

ptantano,  ne  la?orano  volontieri  la  influence  in  the  writings  of  a  man 

lerra;   ma  se  danno  ad  aJtro,  e  like  the  Curate  of  Lm  PaJacios, 

pi6  Tolontieri  vanno  alia  ^uerra,  o  naturally,  as  it  would  seem*  of  an 

alle  Indie  ad  aoqoistarsi  &culti,  amiable,  humane  disposition;  but 

che  i)er  tal  ne."  ( V iaggio,  fol.  35.)  who  complacently  remarks,  **  They 

"~     '       '      to  the  same  purport  (Ferdinand  and  Isabella)  lighted 


f^ 


tapnJM. 
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PART     tling  like  a  foul  mist  on  the  goodlj  promise  of  the 

: —  land,  closed  up  the  fair  buds  of  science  and  civil    ' 

ization  ere  they  were  fully  opened.  Alas!  that 
such  a  blight  should  have  fallen  on  so  gallant  and 
generous  a  people !  That  it  should  have  been 
brought  on  it  too  by  one  of  such  unblemished  pa- 
triotism and  purity  of  motive,  as  Isabella !  How 
must  her  virtuous  spirit,  if  it  be  permitted  the  de 
parted  good  to  look  down  on  the  scene  of  their 
earthly  labors,  mourn  over  the  misery  and  moral 
degradation,  entailed  on  her  country  by  this  one 
act !  So  true  is  it,  that  the  measures  of  this  great 
queen  have  had  a  permanent  influence,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  on  the  destinies  of  her  country. 

The  immediate  injury  inflicted  on  the  nation  by 
the  spirit  of  bigotry  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  although  greatly  exaggerated,^^  was  doubt- 
up  the  fires  for  the  heretics,  in  victims.  According  to  him,  13,000 
wnich,  with  good  reason,  they  have  were  pablicly  burned  by  the  sere- 
burnt,  and  shall  continae  to  bum,  ral  tribunals  of  Castile  aod  Aragooy 
BO  lone  as  a  sou!  of  them  re-  and  101,413  suffered  other  punish- 
mains''!  (Reyes Cat61icos, MS.,  meats,  between  1481,  the  date  of 
cap.  7.)  It  becomes  more  per-  the  commencement  of  the  modern 
ceptible  in  the  literature  of  later  iostltntion,  and  1518.  (Hist,  de 
times,  and,  what  is  sineular,  most  I'lnquisition,  tom.  iv.  chap.  46.) 
of  all  in  the  lighter  de()Brtments  Llorente  appears  to  have  come  to 
of  poetry  and  fiction,  which  seem  these  appalling  results  by  a  Tcry 
naturally  devoted  to  purposes  of  plausible  process  of  calculation, 
pleasure.  No  one  can  estimate  and  without  any  design  to  exag- 
the  full  influence  of  the  Inquisition  gerate.  Nevertheless,  bis  data 
in  perverting  moral  sense,  and  in-  are  exceedingly  imi)erfect,  and  he 
fusing  the  aeadly  venom  of  misan-  has  himself,  on  a  revistoo,  considei^ 
thropy  into  the  heart,  who  has  not  ably  reduced,  in  his  fourth  volume, 
perused  the  works  of  the  great  the  original  estimates  in  the  fint. 
Castilian  poets,  of  Lope  de  vega,  I  find  good  grounds  for  redodsg 
ErcUla,  above  all  Calderon,  whose  them  still  further.  1.  He  qooies 
lips  seem  to  have  been  touched  Mariana,  for  the  fact,  that  8000 
with  fire  from  the  very  altars  of  suflered  martyrdom  at  SevOle,  in 
this  accursed  tribunal.  1481,  and  malces  this  the  basis  of 

^^  The  late  secretary  of  the  In-  his  calculations  for  the  other  tribn- 
quisition  has  made  an  elaborate  nals  of  the  kingdom.  Maiineo,  % 
computation  of  the  number  of  its    contemporary,  on  the  other  hand, 
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less  serious  enough.     Under  the  otherwise  benefi-   chapter 

XXVI. 

cent  operation  of  their  government,  however,  the  '- 

healthful  and  expansive  energies  of  the  state  were 
sufficient  to  heal  up  these  and  deeper  wounds,  and 
still  carry  it  onward  in  the  career  of  prosperity. 
With  this  impulse,  indeed,  the  nation  continued  to 
advance  higher  and  higher,  in  spite  of  the  system 
of  almost  unmingled  evil  pursued  in  the  following 
reigns.  The  glories  of  this  later  period,  of  the 
age  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  as  it  is  called,  must  find 
their  true  source  in  the  measures  of  his  illustrious 
predecessors.     It  was  in  their  court,  that  Boscan, 

states,  that  *<  in  the  course  of  a /(R0  170,000  individuals  into  families, 
years  they  burned  nearly  2000  her-  states  the  whole,  in  round  namr 
etics:"  thns  not  only  diffusing  this  hers,  at  800,000  souls.     (Hist,  de 
amount  over  a  ^ater  period  of  Espaiia,  torn.  ii.  lib.  Sd,  cap.  1.) 
time,  but  embracing  all  tne  tribu-  Llorente,  not  content  with   this, 
nals  then  existin?  m  the  country.  sweUs  the  amount  still  further,  by 
(Cosas  Meroorabks,  fol.  164.)    3.  that  of  the  Moorish  exiles,  and  by 
oemaldez  states,  that  five-sixths  of  emigrants  to  the  New  World,  (on 
the  Jews  resided  in  the  kingdom  of  what  authority  ? )    to  3,000,000 ; 
entile.   .  (Reyes  Cat61icos,  MS.  and,  going  on  with  the  process, 
oap.  110.)   Llorente,  however,  has  computes  that  this  loss  may  firiily 
assigned  an  equal  amount  of  vie-  infer  one  of  8,000,000  inhabitants 
tims  to  each  of  Uie  five  tribunals  of  to    Spain ,   at   the   present   day  I 
Aragon,  with  those  of  the  sister  (Ibid.,  ubi  supra.)    Thus  the  mis* 
kinedom,  excepting  onlv  Seville.  chief  imputed  to  the  C|atfaolio  sov^ 
(Jne  might   reasonably  distrust  ereigns  goes  on  increasing  in  a  sort 
Llorente's  tables,  from  the  facility,  of  arithmetical  progression,  with 
with  which  he  receives  the  most  the  duration  of  the  monarchy, 
improbable  estimates  in  other  mat-       Nothing  is  so  striking  to  the  im- 
ters,  as,  for  example,  the  number  agination  as  numerical  estimates; 
of  banished  Jews,  which  he  puts  the^rspeak  a  volume  in  themselves, 
at  800,000.  (Hist,  de  ^Inquisition,  saving  a  world  of  periphrasis  and 
tom.  i.  p.  361.)    I  have  shown,  argument ;  nothing  is  so  difficult  to 
ftom  contemporary  sources,  that  form  with  exactness,  or  even  prob* 
this  number  did  not  probably  ex-  ability,  when  they  relate  to  an  early 
oeed  160,000,  or,  at  most,  170,000.  period ;  and  nothing  more  careless- 
(Pait  I.,  Chapter  17.)  Indeed,  the  ly  received,  and  confidently  ciren- 
cautious  Zurita,  borrowing,  proba-  lated.    The  enormous  statements 
bly,  from  the   same   authorities,  of  the  Jewish  exiles,  and  the  base- 
cites  the  latter  number.    (Anales,  less  ones  of  the  Moorish,  are  not 
tom.  V.  fol.  0.)      Mariana,  who  peculiar  to  Llorente,  but  have  been 
owes  so  much  of  his  narrative  to  repeated,  without  the  slightest  qual- 
the  Aragonese  historian,  convert-  ification  or  distrust,  by  most  modr 
in^,  as  it  would   appear,  these  em  historians  and  travellen. 
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TAxt     Garcilasso,  Mendoza,  and  the  other  iDagter*«pinta 


-  were  trained,  who  moulded  Castilian  literature  into 
the  new  and  more  classical  forms  of  later  times.  ^ 
It  was  under  Gonsalvo  de  Cordora,  that  Leyva, 
Pescara,  and  those  gfeat  oaptaijis  with  their  \a^ 
fincible  legions  were  formed,  who  enabled  Charles 
the  Fifth  to  dictate  laws  to  Europe  for  half  a  ccb* 
tury.  And  it  was  Columbus,  who  not  onljr  led  the 
way,  but  animated  the  Spanish  navigator  with  the 
spirit  of  discorery.    Scarcely  was  Ferdinand's  reign 

1590.  brought  to  a  close,  before  Magellan  completed,  what 
that  monarch  had  projected,  the  circumnavigation 

1618.    of  the  southern  continent;  the  victorious  banners 


^^  JtL  tkt  two  doBiog  Chaplen  wnummicatioa  witli  the  litentim 

g|  Part  I.  of  tfaiB  History,  I  hM  of  that  ooimtry.    With  th«  natm 

Dotioed  the  pmmn  of  letten  in  thu  prepared,  it  was  not  dUBeiiH 

this  reign ;  the  last  which  display*  for  a  genius  like  that  of  Boseani 

ed  the  antique  coloring  and  truly  supported  hy  the  tender  and  polish* 

nalionil  characteristics  of  Castilian  ed  Garctlasso,  and  by  Meodon, 

poetry.    There  were  many  circam-  whose  stem  spirit  fonnd  relief  in 

stanoBS,  which  operated,  at  this  images  of  pastoral  tianqoiUity  and 

period,  to  work  an  important  revo<  esse,  to  recommend  the  moie  £e- 

Inlion,  and  subjeel  the  poetry  of  the  ished  forms  of  Italian  Tersificatisa 

Pcoiosola  to  a  foreiffn  influenoe.  to  their  countrymen.    These  poeli 

The  Italmn  Muse,  after  her  long  wen  all  bom  in  IsabeUa*s  leign. 

silenoe,  smee  the  age  of  the  trecat^  The  first  of  them,  the  principal 

Hitij  had  again  revived,  and  poored  meana  of  effaetinff  this  literary  i«v^ 

forth    soeh   ravishing  strains,  as  olution,  singularly  enough,  was  • 

made  themselves  heaid  and  felt  in  Catalan ;    whose  compositioiis  in 

eveij  eoroer  of  Europe.   Spain,  in  the  Castilian  prove  the  aacendener, 

pnrtieuiar,  was  <^n  to  their  infln*  which  this  dialect  bad  already  (h>* 

ease.    Her  language  had  an  inti-  tained,  as  the  language  of  kterir 

mate  aSmity  with  the  Italian.  The  tare.  The  second,  Gaicilaaso  deb 

im|>rovBd  taste  and  enltura  of  the  Vega,  was  son  of  the  distinguislisd 

period  led  Co  a  diligent  study  of  statesman  and  diplomatist  of  that 

mraign  models.    Many  Spaniarda,  naaae,  se  oAen  notioed  in  our  Hiite* 

as  we  have  seen,  went  ahroed  to  ry ;  and  Mesdota  was  a  yoonm 

perfect  themselves  in  the  schools  son  ofthe  amiable  cooai  of  Tendifia, 

o£  Italy;    while  Italian  teaebexs  the  governor  of  Granada,  whom  hs 

filled  some  of  the  principal  chairs  resembled  in  nothing  but  his  gta^ 

in  the  Spanish  univeraities.    Last*  ins.    Both  the  elder  (iamlasso  aad 

ly,  the  aeqoisition  of  Naples,  the  Tendilk  had  represented  their  now* 

land  of  Saonaxaro  and  of  a  hoot  of  emigns  at  the  papal  ceort,  whese 

kindred  spirits,  opened  an  obvious  they  donbtless  became  finrtnwd 
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of  Cortes  had  already  penetrated  into  the  golden  chaptbs 

ZXVL 

realms  of  Montezuma ;    and   Pizarro,  a  very  few 

years  later,  folbwing  up  the  lead  of  Balboai  em-' 
barked  on  the  enterprise  which  ended  in  the  down* 
fall  of  the  sjdendid  dynasty  of  the  Ineas. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  seed  sown  under  a  good  sy$-  ^^{J^ 
tern  continues  to  yield  fruit  in  a  bad  one.  The  ''^ 
season  of  the  most  brilliant  results,  however,  is  nov 
always  that  of.  the  greatest  national  prosperity^ 
The  splendors  of  foreign  conquest  in  the  boasted 
reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  were  dearly  purchased 
by  the  decline  of  industry  at  home,  and  the  loss  of 
liberty.     The  patriot  will  see  little  to  cbeer  him 


with  that  relish  for  the  Italian, 
which  prodaoed  such  reeolts  in  the 
edncation  of  their  children. 

The  new  revolution  penetrated 
far  helow  the  superficial  forma  of 
▼eT8ification;andtheCa8tilian  poet 
relinquished,  with  his  redotuoBas 
and  artless  asonantes,  the  homely, 
bat  heartful  themes  of  the  olden 
time ;  or,  if  he  dwelt  on  them,  it  was 
with  an  air  of  studied  elegance  and 
precision,  verj  remote  from  the 
Doric  simplici^  and  freshness  of 
the  romantic  nunstrelsy.  If  he  as- 
pired to  some  bolder  theme,  it  was 
rarely  sug^ted  by  the  stirring 
and  patriotic  recollections  of  his 
nation's  history.  Thus,  nature 
and  the  rude  graces  of  a  primitive 
age  gave  way  to  superior  refine- 
ment and  lettered  elegance  ;  many 
popular  blemishes  were  soflened 
down,  a  purer  and  nobler  standard 
was  attained,  but  the  national  char- 
acteristics were  efiaced;  beauty 
was  everywhere,  bu(  it  was  the 
beauty  of  art,  not  of  nature.  The 
change  itself  was  i>erfeetly  natural. 
It  corresponded  with  the  external 
circumstances  of  the  nation,  and  its 
transition  from  an  insulated  position 


to  a  component  part  of  the  great 
European  commonwealth,  which 
subjected  it  to  other  infinences  and 
principles  of  taste,  and  obliterated, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  national  physiogno- 
my. 

How  far  the  poetic  literature 
of  Castile  was  benefit^  b^  the 
change,  has  been  matter  or  long 
and  hot  debate  between  the  critics 
of  the  country,  in  which  I  shall  not 
involve  the  reader.  The  revolution, 
however,  was  the  growth  of  cir- 
cnmstances,  and  was  immediately 
effected  by  individuals,  belonging 
to  the  age  of  Ferdinand  and  Isar 
bella.  As  soch,  I  had  originally 
proposed  to  devote  a  separate  chap- 
ter to  its  illustration.  Bnt  I  have 
been  deterred  from  it  by  the  unex- 
pected length,  to  which  the  work 
nas  already  extended,  as  well  as 
b^  the  consideration,  on  a  nearer 
new,  that  these  results,  though 
prepared  under  a  preceding  reign, 
properly  fiJl  under  the  domoHc 
history  of  Charles  Y. ;  a  history 
which  still  remains  to  be  written. 
But  who  will  attempt  a  fendant  to 
the  delineations  of  Robertson  ? 
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FABT     ill  this  ^^  golden  age  "  of  the  national  history,  whose 

'- —  outward  show  of  glory  will  seem  to  his  penetrating 

eye  only  the  hectic  brilliancy  of  decay.  He  will 
turn  to  an  earlier  period,  whea  the  nation,  emerg- 
ing from  the  sloth  and  license  of  a  barbarous  age, 
seemed  to  renew  its  ancient  energies,  and  to  pre- 
pare like  a  giant  to  run  its  course ;  and  glancing 
over  the  long  interval  since  elapsed,  during  the 
first  half  of  which  the  nation  wasted  itself  on 
schemes  of  mad  ambition,  and  in  the  latter  has 
sunk  into  a  state  of  paralytic  torpor,  he  will  fix 
his  eye  on  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
as  the  most  glorious  epoch  in  the  annals  of  his 
ooimtry. 
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XIX.  434,  mfte.  His  gallantry  and  death, 
437.    His  noble  character,  438. 

Albaycin,  revolt  of  the,  ii.  416.  Insur- 
gents appeased  by  Talavera  418. 

Albigenses,  their  sufferings  from  doe 
Inquisition,  x.  234, 235. 

Albion,  Juan  de,  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Charles  VIU  ,  ii.  285. 

Albornoz,  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome; 
treatment  of,  by  Ximenes,  ii.  391. 

Albret,  Jean  d*,  his  marriage  with  Cath- 
arine of  Navarre,  ii.  5,  iii.  348.  Aban- 
dons his  capital,  352.  Takes  refuge 
in  France,  353.  His  character,  354. 
Accompanies  Longueville,  356.  Fur- 
ther remarks  respecting,  357,  note. 
Unjust  treatment  of,  364. 

Alcald  ^e  Henares,  literary  character  of, 
xf.  303.  Ximenes  returns  to,  fiom 
Africa,  with  valuable  Arabian  manu- 
scripts, III.  311. 

Alcala,  University  of,  xtt.  315.  Its  ma^ 
nificence,  316.  Provisions  for  educa- 
tion in,  317.  Professorships  in,  319, 
note.  Number  of  students,  320.  Vis- 
ited by  Ferdinand,  320.  Bequest  to, 
by  Ximenes,  337.  Its  reputation,  337. 
Ximenes  buried  there,  417. 

Alcantara,  military  order  of,  i.  213, 815 
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Alcavala,  commatation  of  the  empriciom 
tax  of,  III.  438.    Remarkfl  on  it,  449, 
note, 
Alexander  VI.,  Ferdinand  and  Iiabel1a*fl 
application  to,  ii.  172.    Hie  charaeter, 
173,  261.    Famous  bulls  of,  173, 162:^ 
Takes  iefo({e  in  tlie  Cestle  of  8t  An- 
gelo,    278.      His   solicitations,    and 
^frants  to   Spain,  283.     Confers  the 
title  of  Catkolie  on  Ihe  Spanish  sove- 
leigns,  284.    Aided  by  GonsaWo,  at 
Ostia,  332.    His  reoeption  of  Gonsal- 
To,  333.     Empowers  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  to  receive  all  the  tithes  in  the 
colonial  dominions,  492.    Aids  Louis 
XXL,  111.  4.    Remonstrance  to,  by  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  7.    Confirms  the 
partition  of  Naples,  19.    His  purposes 
in  regard  to  France,  113,  117.    His 
death,  115.    Remarks  respecting  him, 
116.    Treatment  of  his  remains,  116, 
note.  The  election  of  his  successor,  1 17. 
Alfonso  X.,  of  Castile,  his  code,  i.  Ixvii. 
Alfonso,  of  Castile,  brother  of  Henry  IV., 
demand  by  the  nobles  that  be  shall  be 
publicly   acknowledged    as   Henry's 
successor,  i.  76.    Crowned  ailer  the 
deposition  of  Henry  IV.,  78.    At  the 
battle  of  Olmedo,  87.    His  death  and 
character,  90. 
Alfonso  v.,  of  Aragon,  succeeds  Ferdi- 
nand L,  1.  30.    The  government  of 
bis  kingdom  devolves  on  his  brother 
John,  30.    His  death,  35. 
Alfonso,  king  of  Portugal,  his  proposal 
rejected  by  Isabella,  i.  99.    Supports 
the  cani>e  of  Joanna,  146.    His  inva- 
sion of  Castile,  148.    Measures  for  a 
imion  of,  with  Joanna,  149, 172.  Chal- 
lenged  by  Ferdinand  to  a  personal 
combat,  152.    His  position  before  Za- 
mora,  158.    Suddenly  decamps,  159. 
Overtaken   by  Ferdinand,  159.    His 
ewMipe,  163.    Visits  France,  166.    His 
disappointment  as  to  snocour,  167.  Re- 
turns to  Portugal,  166.    Prince  John 
is  crowned,  but  resigns  in  &vor  of, 
169.    His  death,  174. 
Alfonso  IL,  king  of  Naples,  flies  to  Sici- 
ly, and  abdicates  the  crown  in  favor  of 
Ferdinand  II ,  ii  288. 


Alfonso,  a  phyneian,  employed  fai  la* 
compilation  of  the  Compluteosiaa  Fo- 
lyg]ot,*iii.323. 

Alhakem  IL,  his  eneouageBeat  M 
literature,  i.  284. 

Alhama,  description  of,  i.  319.  Spaniab 
expedition  against,  319,  322.  Its  tall, 
327.  Besieged  by  the  Moon,  330. 
Distress  of  the  garrison  there,  331. 
Siege  raised,  334.  Again  besieged^ 
and  abandoned,  336, 337.  Entered  by 
Ferdinand,  337.  Isabella  the  catiae 
of  noi  abandoning  it,  iii.  197. 

Alhambra,  The,  of  Granada,  i.  289.  T»- 
ken  possession  <^,  ii.  96,  97.  Cra^ 
raised  on,  97.  Isabella  buried  thete, 
III.  183.  Ferdinand's  borial-piaee^ 
388. 

AlUgre,  Ives  d',  throws  himself  iato 
GaeU,  III.  78, 119.  Secretly  sopporti 
a  faction,  133.  Despatched  to  bold 
the  enemy  in  cheek,  140,  141.  Ba»» 
ished,  150.    His  recall  and  death,  151, 

158, 340. 

Almeha,  painful  march  of  the  Spanisb 
army  to,  ii.  7l«  Occupation  of,  Tt. 
Ferdinand's  policy  in  regard  to,  84. 

Almeyda,  £dward  de,  his  desperate  h»> 
roism,  at  the  battle  of  Toro,  1. 162. 

Alonso,  neir  of  the  Portogneee  moaar- 
chy,  his  union  with  the  in&nta  Isa 
bella,  I.  172,  ii.  79,  344 ;  public  fes- 
tivities thereupon,  80.    His  death,  96, 
346. 

Alps,  crossed  by  Charles  VUL  n.  277; 
by  Louis  XU.  1X1. 333. 

Alpnzarras,  rising  of  the  Moors  in  the, 
II.  425.    New  insnnectioa  there,  43t. 

Alva,  dnke  of,  oommander  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Gnienne,  iii.  3S0.  I»> 
vades  Navarre,  352.  His  tetieat,  366. 
Opposes  Ximenes,  411. 

Alvaro,  son  of  the  duke  of  Btagaua, 
anaasinated,  xx.  26. 

Alviano,  Bartolomeo  d',  the  bead  ef  Ihe 
Orsini,  enlists  under  Gonsalvo,  m. 
137 ;  urges  him  to  attack  Uie  French, 
138.  Builds  a  bridge  and  croaaea  the 
Garigliano,  138-140.  His  btaveiy 
near  Vicensa,  346.  His  death 
Dnrial,346. 
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AmbS»  d«  Gavk,  lennki  on  thoi  u . 

AmboiM,  Cardinal  d\  hia  pvalennons  to 
the  papal  chair,  iii.  117.  Uaanooeai- 
Allans. 

▲nununition,  the  kinds  of,  i.  886. 

AmpoaCa,  radnotion  of|  i.  69. 

Aw^ni  Inqoiaition,  origin  and  history 
of  tho,  I.  9Si.     See  Mtdem  J^ifMin- 


Andaloaa,  tho  theatre  of  savafe  warfiiro 
between  the  Goxmans  and  Ponoee  de 
Leon,  I.  118,  18^.  Royal  pregteas 
through,  190.  Don  Pedro  Henriqoes, 
nrf</miffl4fo  of,  369.  Loss  of,  at  the 
roQi  in  the  Azarqoia,  370. 

Andrada,  m.  125.  The  rear  gnard  left 
under,  140,  143.  Joins  GhmsalTo, 
143. 

Angerin  lorda,  Gonsalvo's  treatment  of 
the,  III.  148,  need.  Restoiation  of  the, 
by  Ferdinand,  966. 

Arabs.    See  Mo9tM. 

Aragon,  Alonso  de,  natural  son  of  Fer- 
dinand, ui.  396,  note. 

Aragon,  Juan  de,  proposition  for  the 
unioa  of,  with  Elyira,  in.  298. 

Aragon,  state  of,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  i.  zxx.  Its  gradual 
expanslao,  szzii.  Its  union  with 
Catalonia,  Izuiu.-,  with  Valeneia, 
IxzjLiii.  Attention  given  to  the  navy 
of,  Izzxir.  Ite  eztensiTe  oonqueste, 
IzsxT.  Origin  of  the  goTcnunent  of, 
Ixzxvi.  Barons  of,  Ixxxvii.  Meas- 
ures for  reducing  the  authority  of 
the  nobles  of  xc,  zeiii.  Alfonso  III. 
approres  tne  PriTilegea  of  Union, 
XBi.  Anarehy  in,  zcU.  Defeat  of 
the  army  of  the  Union  in,  zdii.  Full 
possewion  of  ooostitutional  liberty  in, 
zeiT.  The  cortcs  of,  and  ite  various 
branches,  zct.  ;  ite  mode  of  conducts 
ing  business,  zovii  Fidelity  of  the 
oflloers  of  goremment  in,  zciz.  TIm 
OwMtal  PrwUtgtt  zciz.  Influence  of 
the  ftee  institutions  of,  manilested  by 
writers  there,  ezziii.,  nste.  Condition 
of,  during  the  minority  of  Ferdinand, 
SB.  Reign  of  John  II.,  31.  Tieaty 
of   with   Franoe,  50.     Tenninatmn 


of  the  elvil  war  in,  61.  Union  of, 
with  Castile,  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  102,  176 
Troubles  there,  116.  Tieaty  between, 
and  France,  123.  Introduction  of  the 
Ancient  Inquisition  into,  232.  Oppo- 
sition there,  to  the  introdoetioa  of  the 
Inquisition  by  Ferdinand,  264.  Liber- 
ation of  Catalan  serft  in,  ii.  6.  Fur- 
ther  partieulars  respecting  Uie  Inqui- 
sition in,  6;  remonstrance  of  the 
Cortes,  7 ;  conspiracy,  8  ;  asnssina- 
tion  of  Arbues,  9.  Cruel  persecutions 
there,  10.  Visited  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  in  1487, 45.  The  kernumdad 
adopted  there,  45.  Ite  eztensiTe  com- 
merce in  the  middle  ages,  111,  note. 
Treatmsnt  of  the  Jews  in,  142.  Vis- 
ited by  the  sovereigns,  in  1492,  155. 
Difficulties  in,  respecting  female  sue 
ceerion  to  the  crown,  360.  Fetdi 
nand's  conduct  in  regard  to  the  In- 
quisition in,  HI.  303,  nsCe;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  noblee  in,  433.  Population 
of«  48G,  note.  VioUms  of  the  Inquisi 
tion  in,  492,  nses. 

Arboes,  Pedro,  inquisitor  in  Saragosn, 
II.  7.  Asssssanated,  9.  Honored  as 
a  martyr,  10. 

Aichitecture  in    Bpain,  ni.   482,  483, 


Aristotle,   reverence    lor,   among    the 
Spanish  Aiabe,  i.  303.    Ximenes  pro 
jecte  an  edition  of,  iii.  324,  nste. 

Army,  CastUian,  discipline  of  the,  a 
Malaga,  u.  29.    Numbers  of  the,  in 
1488, 46.    Houses  erected  ibr  it,  near 
Basa,61.    Strict  discipline  of  the,  62 
Their  painful  march  iirom  Baxa,  70. 

Arrows,  poisoned  by  the  Moors,  i .  389 

Ars,  Lmris  d*,  his  gallantry,  iit.  157. 

Artillery,  early  knowledge  of,  in  Spain, 
I.  48,'  note.  Remarks  respecting  the, 
385.  Difficulty  of  transporting  it,  387. 
Comparison  of  the  French  and  the 
IteUan,  11.261. 

Astiotebe,  invention  of  the,  II.  111.  Ap- 
plication of  the,  to  naTigation,  112, 
note. 

Atar,  All,  the  deftnder  of  Loja,  i.  374 
Killed  at  the  battle  of  Loeena,  376 
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AtelU,  Mont^nsier  benetged  in,  ii.  818. 

Anbigny )  M.  d',  commander  of  the  forces 
in  Calabrie,  ii.  899,  Hie  defiMt,  809; 
Commander  of  the  lend  Ibreee  eent 
egainet  Neplee,  in.  19.  Bopeieeded, 
40.  Deepetoiied  to  the  CelehriM|  45. 
Defeete  e  email  foree  neer  Temnovm, 
61.  le  defeated  near  Seminarai  81, 
161,iio<«.    Vieited  by  Ferdinand,  990. 

Anetria,  elliineee  with  the  houee  of,  ii. 
84a    Bee  MaximiUan. 

Ados  dafSf  acooont  of,  i.  S60. 

Ayerroes,  hie  commentary  on  Arietotle, 
1.303. 

Aiarquia,  expedition  to,  i.  357. 


B. 


Beeon,  Lord,  cited  reepecting  the  fiUl  of 
Granada,  ii.  101,  naU. 

Beenii,  Alphonao  de,  i.  20. 

fialboa,  Vasco  Nones  de,  cnxnae  the 
iethmus  of  Darien,  in.  473. 

Ballada  or  romaneegf  historical  raloe  of, 
1. 294,  neCe.  Early  cultivation  of,  m 
Spain,  216.  Their  resemblance  to  the 
English,  21&  Nomerous  edilione  of 
them,  224. 

Bancrofl,  Qeorge,  remarks  on  his  His- 
tory, II.  497,  noU^ 

Bank,  the  first  in  Europe,  established  at 
Barcelona,  i.  oziL 

Barboea,  Arias,  an  eminent  eeholar,  n^ 
tioe  of,  II.  200. 

Barcelona,  its  early  ciTilisation,  and  in- 
stitntions,  i.  Ixzxiii.  Its  early  oom- 
meroial  prosperity,  on.  First  bank 
of  ezobange  sad  depoeit  established 
at,  ozii*  Her  monieipal  institntioas 
and  yarioas  objects  of  interest,  eziii. 
Independent  coodnet  of,  towatds  Fer- 
dinand I.,  ozTii.  The  consistory  of, 
MtsbUshed,  exz. ;  its  infloenee,  exxi. 
UniTersity  of,  founded,  ozxl.  Be- 
sieged by  John,  and  snnendeis,  60, 
ISO.  Rejoiemgs  at,  upon  the  leoovery 
of  Ferdinand,  n.  159.  The  court  at, 
160.  Reoeptioa  of  Cohimbus  thsre, 
164.     The  tm^  ^  between  Ae  I 


Spttuflb  eoMraigne  end  Camlee  VIIL, 

270;  its  importance  to  Spain,  871. 
Snj^nession  of  the  uuTeieity  of,  ih. 
483,  note. 

Barleta,  GonsalTO  retires  to^  in.  41L 
DistreeiuftheSpaniBidsat,49.  Coa- 
stancy  of  the  Speniaide  thetSf  GH. 
ArriTal  of  snppUee,  54.  Qoneelee 
piepanes  to  leave,  59, 71. 

Barons  of  Aiegon,  i.  IxxxviL  Thsir 
small  number,  Izxzvii.  Their  gmtX 
power,  Izxxiz.  Privileges  of  Uaio«, 
xci.    Bedooed  by  Peter  IV.,  xeiiL 

Battles,  remarks  on  the  mode  of 
ducting,  in  Italy,  ii.  279. 

Bayard,  Pierre  de,  lu.  41.  At  the 
of  Barleta,  44.  At  a  tournament,  4& 
Duel  between  him  and  8etomayor,47. 
Heroism  of,  135.  His  ardor  ai  tfas 
bridge  of  Mda,  142. 

Ban,  rsoonnoitred  by  Ferdinand,  n.  46. 
Preparations  for  the  siege  of,  5Ql  Hm 
king  takes  command  of  the  enqr 
there,  51.  Position  end  etrengtk  ol^ 
52.  Assault  on  the  garden  beibne,  66L 
Despondency  of  the  Spsnish  ofaieft 
before,  64.  The  queen  raiees  the 
it!  of  her  troope,  66.  Gardens 
deaied  of  their  timber,  57.  Closely 
invested,58.  Deepatcbee eent Ihtthsr 
firomthesoltanofEgypt,50.  Hooses 
elected  there  for  the  amy,  61.  K 
foote  of  a  henvy  tempest,  63.  Besshi- 
tion  of  the  besieged  in,  65.  lasbslU 
visits  the  oamp  before,  66.  Snepen- 
skm  of  arms,  67.  Its  sonender,  68  ; 
the  oondltions,  68.  Ooenpetien  of,  69. 
Treaty  of  eomnder  with  £1  Zegel,  69. 
Fefdinand*s  policy  in  regard  to,  84. 
,  Dona,  of  Portngal,  her  eaeitieBB 
about  a  peace 


to 

I.  171. 
Beltianeja.    See  Js 
Benegas,  fteduan,  i.  362, 369 
Benemeqoex,  fiile   of  the  losvn  ai,  i 

390. 
Bemaldes,  Andrss,  curate  of  Lae  Feto- 

doe,  notice  of,  and  of  hie  wiHii^B,  n 

108. 
Bible,  Ximenee's  edition  of  die,  n.  291, 

iisCSy904,ni.  312.    Anooontefiti  W 
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BigDtiy,  of  laabeUa,  t.  346,  ii.  153.  Re- 
•peetiBjf  the  heaUien,  469.  Commoik 
to  the  agv  of  Isabella,  m.  189 ;  and  to 
Jater  timet,  190. 

Sluieas,  Jerome,  notice  of,  and  of  hia 
whtinga,  i.  cxziii. 

Blanche,  dangkier  of  John  II.,  of  Ara- 
gon,  1.  30.  Title  to  the  crown  of  Na- 
varre left  to,  43.  Her  tragical  story, 
45.  Her  death,  47.  Her  repudiation 
by  Henrj  IV.,  66. 

Boabdil.    Se^MdalM. 

Board  of  Indian  affairs  established,  ii. 
168, 491. 

BobadtUa,  Francisco  de,  sent  oat  to  His- 
paniola  with  extraordinary  powers,  ii. 
479,  476.  His  treatment  of  Cohimbus, 
472.  Remarks  respecting  hia  appoint- 
ment and  his  extraordinary  powers, 
475.  Ovando  is  ordered  to  send  lum 
home  for  trial,  478.    His  fate,  484. 

BobadiUa,  Dona  Beatrix  Fernandex  de, 
the  intimate  friend  of  IsabeUa,  t.  85, 

.  nete.  The  wifh  of  Andres  de  Cabrera, 
|2?.  Mentioned  in  Isabella's  testa- 
ment, lu.  177.  Present  at  her  death, 
laB,  nete.  Expelled  from  Segovia,  248. 
Reestablishes  herself  at  Segovia  871, 
•eCe. 

Bologna,  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French,  iii.  335.  Relieved  by  the 
duke  of  Nemonra.  338. 

Books,  Isabella's  eolleotion  of^  ii.  187 
Remarks  on  collections  of,  befiire  ihe 
introduction   of  printing,    187,  note. 
Destroyed  by  Ximenes,  413. 

Borgia,  CsBsar,  proposition  to  transfer, 
finm  a  sacred  to  a  secular  dignity,  ui- 
7.  His  condnet  at  Capwi,  22.  Gon- 
■alvo's  treatment  of,  380. 

Bourbon,  Gilbert  de.    See  ManipmuUr, 

Boyl,  Becnaldo,  sent  to  negotiate  a  trea- 
ty with  France,  iii.  67, 68. 

Bragnnxa,  duke  of,  aoeodoto  lespeetiag, 
1. 169,  not: 

Braail,  diacoreied  and  taken  possession 
of,  11. 506. 

Biescia*  captured  by  the  Ffench,  ni. 
338. 

BoUfigbto,  IsabeUa'a  views  of,  iii.  198, 


C. 


Cabra,  Count  of,  t.  376.  Honors  con- 
ferred on  him,  394. 

Cabrera,  Andrss  de,  the  husband  of 
Beatrix  de  BobadiUa,  his  exertions  to 
reconcile  Henry  IV.  and  Isabella,  i. 
127.  His  cooperation  in  favor  of  pro- 
claiming Isabella  as  queen,  141,  nets. 
Marqnis  of  Moya;  tumults  at  Segovia 
respecting,  183.  Expelled  from  8ego« 
via,  III.  248.  Survives  his  wifb,  271, 
note. 

Cadiz,  Ponce  de  Leon,  marquis  of,  his 
opposition  to  the   Guzmans,  i.   189 
^e  Letm, 

Calabria,  the  duke  of,  atTarento,  iii.  25. 
Guaranty  to,  30.  Treatment  of,  31, 
390. 

Calabria,  invasion  of,  by  Gonsalvo  da- 
Cordova,  ni.  94.  D'Anbigny  de- 
spatehed  to,  45.    Reduced,  51. 

Calatrava,  grand  master  of.  See  Qiram, 

Calatrava,  knigfato  of,  u  212. 

Cambray,  League  of,  iii.  289.  Partition 
of  the  continental  possessions  of  Venioe 
thereby,  330.  Without  principle  or 
good  policy,  331.    Ite  origin,  331. 

Canaries,  historieal  notice  of  the,  n.  112, 
113,  note.    Ximenes  extends  the  In 
quisition  to  the,  iii.  109. 

Cancionero,  General,  n.  929.  Ite  lite* 
rary  value,  227. 

Cancioneros,  publication  of,  ii.  226. 

Canoea,  besieged,  in.  44.  Fkenoh  sally 
out  of,  52L 

Capmany,  Antonio,  notice  of,  and  oif  Ue 
writings,  i. 

Cbipua,  &te  of.  III.  29. 

Carbajal,  Lotobio  Galindex  de,  notiee 
off  and  of  his  writings,  iii.  426,  nste^ 
450,  nels. 

Cardenas,  Alonsode,  grand  master  oif  Si 
James,  his  enterprise  in  the  dastriet 
around  Malaga,  i.  358,  360,  362, 366, 
368.  Intrusted  with  Uie  aasaalt  on 
Baxa,  II.  53.  Esoorte  the  infante  Im- 
bella  to  Portugal,  81. 

Cardenas,  Gutierre  de,  of  the  houeehaM 
of  Isabella,  faote  rcapeuting,  1. 105* 

Cardona,  Hugo  de,  oommandar  of  the 
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fbrces  rabed  by  Tirtoe  of  the  Holy 
LeB^ae,  iii.  3^.  Lays  wute  Vene- 
tian trrritoriea,  345. 

Carillo,  Alfonso,  archbiahop  of  Toledo, 
hit  character  and  infloenee,  i.  70,  7S. 
Disgraced,  74.  His  league  with  the 
marqais  of  Villena,  against  the  crown, 
75.  Assists  in  deposing  Henry  IV., 
of  Castile,  78.  At  the  battie  of  01- 
medo,  87.  His  dispodtioa  towards 
Isabella,  116.  Furnishes  a  body  of 
horse  to  Ferdinand,  122.  Accompa- 
nies Isabella  to  Segovia,  137.  His 
conduct  towards  Isabella,  146,  150. 
At  the  battle  of  Too,  100,  162.  Pur- 
chases pardon,  166.  His  death,  361. 
His  imprisonment  of  Ximenes,  ii.  375. 

Carillo,  the  queen's  magnanimity  to- 
wards, III.  187,  noU, 

Carlos,  prince  of  Viana,  his  title  to  Na- 
▼arre,  i.  30.  Takes  arms  against  his 
father,  30.  Is  defeated,  33.  Re- 
leased from  capCiTity,  34.  Seeks  an 
asylum  with  Alfenso  V.,  at  Naples, 
35.  Urged  to  assert  his  title  to  the 
throne,  afler  the  death  of  Alfimso  V., 
35.  His  reception,  and  manner  of  life 
in  Sicily,  36.  His  reconciliatiott  witli 
hb  fether,  37.  Negotiation  for  a  onion 
of,  with  Isabella,  3S.  Imprisoned,  39 ; 
the  consequences  thereof,  39.  Releas- 
ed, 41.  His  reception  by  the  people, 
41.  His  sudden  death,  42,  47.  His 
character,  43. 

Casa  de  Cootratacion,  powem  intrusted 
to  (he,  II.  401. 

Casas,  Las,  ii.  170.  On  the  treatment 
of  the  Indians,  ui.  179,  note,  473, 475, 
note.  His  memorial  on  the  best  means 
of  arresting  the  destruction  of  the 
aborigines,  476,  nets.  His  appeal  to 
Ferdinand  in  their  behalf,  477. 

Oastellaneto,  expedition  against,  by  the 
duke  of  Nemours,  ni.  55. 

Castile,  condition  of,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  i.  xrx.  Character- 
istic traits  of  the  people  of,  before  the 
sixteenth  century,  zUt.  Ito  liberal 
political  institutions,  xlv.  First  pop- 
ular repiesentation  in,  xlTiii.  Power 
granted  to  the  oommons  of,  1,  Izziii. 


Hie  HermamUi  organiied,  liiL  Op- 
ulence and  splendor  of  the  cities  cf, 
lir.  Its  situation  fevorable  to  the 
rights  of  the  aristocracy,  Inii.  FHri- 
leges  and  immunities  of  the  higher 
nobility  of,  liz.  Knighthood  regard- 
ed with  especial  &Tor  in,  Iziv.  I»- 
fluenca  of  the  ecclesiaiitica  in,  Ixvi 
Sacrifices  in,  made  to  the  pope,  Izrii. 
EAct  of  the  long  minorities  in,  \xidw. 
Dilapidated  condition  of  the  revenoee, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  foucteeotli 
century,  Izzyii.  ComparatiTC  power 
of  the  sovereign  and  people  in,  Izziz. 
SUte  of,  at  the  birth  of  Isabella,  3. 
Accession  of  John  II.,  4.  Riee  d 
Alvaro  de  Luna,  5.  Jealousy  of  the 
nobles ;  civil  dieoord,  7.  Oppreasian 
of  the  commons  in,  8;  its  nonsr 
quences,  11.    Early  liieiatnra  of,  12. 


Encouragement  of  literatove 
under  John  II.,  13;  Henry,  marqai 
of  Villena,  14 ;  Inigo  Lopes  de  Bftn- 
dcaa,  marquis  of  SantiUana,  16 ;  Jelui 
de  Mena,  18;  minor  luminaries,  90; 
epistohffy  and  historical  compoailioB 
at  this  period,  22.  Decline  of  Alfaro 
de  Luna,  93;  his  fell,  94;  his  death, 
25.  Accession  of  Henry  IV.,  63.  Op- 
pression of  the  people  in,  68.  Debase- 
ment of  the  coin  there,  6^  Sale  of 
papal  bulls  of  crusade  in,  69,  aslr. 
Juan  Paoheoo  and  AUbnso  Carillo,  70. 
Interview  of  the  king  of,  with  Louis 
XL,  73;  the  consequences,  74.  League 
of  the  nobles,  75.  Deposition  of  Hen- 
ry IV.,  77,  91.  Alfonso  publicly 
knowledged  and  crowned,  78; 
quent  division  of  parties,  79.  Battle 
of  Olmedo,  86.  Civil  anarchy  in,  88. 
Death  of  Alfonso,  90.  Crown  of, 
oflhred  to  Isabella,  03.  Ttcuty  be 
tween  Henry  and'  the  confederates  ti' 
83.  Isabella  acknowledged  heir  to 
the  crown  of,  94.  Union  of,  with 
Aragon,  by  the  marriage  cf  Ferdinand 
andIsabeUa,102.  Factions  there,  114. 
CivU  anarchy,  117.  War  cf  the  ene- 
cession;  Joanna's  and  Isabella's  title 
to  the  crown  of,  qoosidered,  139.  Ao- 
oeaston  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  14> 
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laTMMtn  of,  hy  AUboto,  of  Pwtogtl, 
148.    Disorderly  ntraat  of  the  Cm- 
tUian  army,  158;  its  reorgmiialion, 
154, 156.    Battle  of  Toro,  160.    8ab- 
mianon  of  the  whole  hinfdom  of,  165. 
Termination  of  the  War  of  the  Sae- 
etarion,  173.  Seliemes  of  reform  there, 
introduced  after  the  acoesiion  of  laa^ 
bella,  177.    Adminismtion  of  juatioe 
in,  178, 186.  Tumult  at  Segoria,  183. 
Eeoiganiaation  of  tribunals  in,   199. 
Codilieation  of  the  kira  then,  196. 
Sehemes  for  reducing  the  nobility  of, 
199;  revocation  of  the  royal  grants, 
9DI.    MUitary  orden  of,  900.    Mas- 
tonhips  annexed  to  the  crown  of,  S16. 
Ecclesiastical  usurpations  in,  resisted, 
918.      Regulation  of  trade    in,   293. 
P^Mperity  of  the  kingdom  of,  395. 
Influence  of  the  royal  authority  in, 
996.  Organization  ofthe  Inquisition  in, 
934, 244, 948.  SUte  of  the  Jews  there, 
a  the  accession  of  Isabella,  943  i  their 
persecution,  944.    ^pal  bull  anthor- 
iiing  the  Inqnisitioo  in,  348.    Dread- 
Ad  alanghter  of  the  troops  of,  in  the 
AxarqnJa,  367.     Columbus's  applica- 
tion to  the  court  of,  n.  119.    Ifental 
progress  of,  till  the  end  of  Isabella's 
reign,  185.     dasncal  literature  in, 
198.     Edict  against  the   Moon   of, 
446.    Philip's  pretensions  to  the  su- 
premacy of,  ui.  310.    Coneord  of  Sal- 
amanca for  the  goremmont  of,  990, 
994.  Sovereignty  of,  resigned  to  Philip 
and  Joanna,  930.    ProTisional  govern- 
ment for,  aOer  the  death  of  PhUip, 
969.    Disorderly  state  of,  371.    Dis- 
tress of  the  kingdom,  273.    Navarre 
united  with,  359.    Maximilian's  pre- 
tensions to  tlie  regency^  of,  368.    Ad- 
ministration of,  intrusted  to  Ximenes, 
385,    386.      Charles    V.    proclaimed 
king  of,  405.    Public  discontents  in, 
419.    Population  there,  485.    Victims 
of  the  Inquisition  in,  493,  note.    See 
CsrtiVtnn   tiUnUtm^  Fm^lmtmdf  and 
fVirrfriiSTirf  and  IwAhcUa 
Castilian  literature,  ito  early  slate,  1. 13. 
Stale  of,  during  the  reign  of  Feidi- 


naad  and  Isabella,  n.  184.  IsabeUa^ 
ooUeetaon  of  boolts,  187 ;  her  care  for 
the  education  of  her  children,  188 ;  of 
Prince  John,  189;  of  iier  nobles,  191. 
Peter  Martyr,  193.  Locio  Marineo 
Siculo,  193.  Scholanhip  of  the  no* 
bles,  195.  Accomplished  ladies,  197. 
Classical  learning,  198;  Antonio  de 
Lebrija,  199;  Arias  Bariiosa,  9G0. 
Merite  of  the  Bpaniah  scholan,  301. 
Universities,  308.  Sacred  studass,  904. 
Other  sciences,  905.  Printing  inlio- 
dneed,  and  enoounged  by  the  qiieeB| 
9U6;  ite  npid  diiiiision,  907.  Actnal 
progress  of  science,  309.  This  rsiga 
an  epoch  in  polite  letlen,  311.  So- 
manoes  of  chivalry,  819.  Ballads  or 
rosMRMs,  916.  Lyric  poetry,  995. 
Publications  of  esjisiensros,  896.  Low 
state  of  lyric  poetry,  339.  Rise  of  the 
Spanish  drama,  831.  Trsgto  drama, 
815.  The  foundation  of,  hud  in  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  and  ImbeUa,  uu 
493.  Farther  remarks  reepecling  Gbe> 
tilian  poetry ;  ite  subsequent  develope* 
ment,  494,  nsCs. 

Castilian  monarchy,  view  of  the,  before 
the  fifteenth  eentniy,  i.  utd.  £lse* 
tion  to  the  crewn,  Izzii ;  controlled, 
Iszii. 

Castillo,  Enriques  del,  notice  of,  i.  137, 

Castro,  Bartolomeo  de,  employed  in  the 
compilation  of  tlie  Compluteneaan  P<^ 
lygtot,  HI.  393,  nets. 

Catalans,  insurrection  of  the,  i.  40.  Be- 
pulsed  at  Gerona,  49.  Reject  the 
conciliatory  advances  of  John,  00 
See  CmUHomm^ 

Catelina.    See  CatkunmB  tf  Jhrngmu 

Catalonia,  united  to  Aragon  i.  Ixzaii. 
Succeee  of  the  navy  of,  Izzxv.  Po- 
etical talent  in,  ozviii.  Insorredien 
in,  40.  Feelings  there  in  regard  to 
Carlos,  after  his  death,  47.  Generel 
revolt  in,  51.  Sovereignty  of,  ufieied 
to  Henry  IV.,  of  Castile,  58.  EleoUen 
of  Ren6  le  Bon,  of  Anjou,  to  the 
throne  of,  54.  Liberation  of  seifii 
there,  u.  5.    The  oouit  tnnsftn  Ite 
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retMenee  to,  166.    Attempt  to 
■nate  Ferdinand  in,  166.    Loyal^  of 
the  people  of,  158.    See  CataUtns, 

Chtliarine  of  Lanoaster,  union  of  Hen- 
wj  III.  with,  z.  4. 

Ga^arine,  aoooeeda  Fruicis  Phosbna,  of 
Nanurre,  i.  364.  Proposition  for  th^ 
union  of,  with  John,  ion  of  Ferdinand 
and  liabella,  354.  Her  marriage  wiUi 
Jean  d'Alliret,  ii.  5.    See  A&ret, 

Catharine  of  Aragon,  her  birth,  n.  5, 
note,  343,  noU,  Her  eariy  education, 
18B,  note.  Her  union  with  the  house 
of  England,  348. 

Oatholie,  the  title  of,  eonlerred  on  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  xz.  284. 

Celestina,  the  tragi-comedy  of,  n.  S33. 
Critidzed,  234.  Opened  the  way  to 
dramatjc  writings,  236.  Numerous  edi- 
tions of  it,  237. 

Cell,  Medina,  Duke  of,  Colnmbue^  np* 
plication  to,  ii.  123. 

Ontnrion,  Domingo,  sent  as  a  legate  by 
pope  Siztos  IV.  to  the  court  of  Cas- 
tile, r.  221. 

Cerdagne,  pledged  to  the  king  of  Fmiee, 
1. 60.    Revolt  there,  \9». 

Oerignola,  GonsaWo  encSfops  at,  ni.  73. 
Battle  of,  76, 113, 119.    Loss  at,  78. 

Charles  Vlll.,  of  France,  his  early  edu- 
cation, II.  266.  His  jHvtensions  to 
Naples,  266.  His  negotiations  respect^ 
ittg  Rottssillon,  268.  Counsellors  of,  in 
the  pay  of  Ferdinand,  269.  His  meas- 
ures for  invading  Italy,  272.  Sends 
an  envoy  to  the  Spanish  court,  274. 
Ferdinand's  special  mission  to  him, 
275.  His  dissatisfaBtien,  276.  Crosses 
the  Alps  with  a  formidable  army,  277. 
Enters  Rome,  278.  Second  mission 
to,iVom  Ferdinand,  285.  His  dissat- 
isfaction, 286.  Enters  Naples,  289. 
Geneml  hostility  to  him,  289.  His 
indiscretion  after  the  league  of  Ven* 
lee,  294.  His  general  -condnet,  296. 
Plunders  works  of  art,  296.  Goes 
through  the  ceremony  of  coronation, 
SB7.  His  retreat,  297.  His  disppgard 
for  Italy,  317.  His  death,  in.  3. 
Cause  oir  his  ikihire  in  Italy,  158. 

Charles  V.,  (the  First  of  Spain,)  birth  of, 


in.  61.  Pfoposal  for  the  mdon  at, 
with  the  priBoeas  Claude,  63.  Named 
Idng  by  IsabeUa,  176.  Made  to  as- 
snme  the  title  of  king  of  Castile,  Sn. 
Regards  himself  as  excluded  by  Fer- 
dinand  from  his  rightAU  pusstsiion 
969.  Adrian ,  of  Utrecht,  preceptor  of^ 
and  envoy  to  Ferdinand,  383. 
a  marble  mauadeum  over  the  rei 
of  Ferdinand  and  laabeUa  389. 
claimed  king,  406.  Prepares  to  en- 
bark  for  his  Spanish  dominions,  413. 
His  proposed  union  with  the  daughtn 
of  Francis  I.,  413.    Lands  in  Spain, 

414 .  His  nngratefiil  letter  to  Ximeoes, 

415.  Indebted  to  the  reign  of  Foidi- 
Band  and  Isabella,  498. 

Charles  of  Bourbon,  his  generous  nan 
duct  to  the  lieirs  of  Giannone,  in.  409, 
neU. 

Chivalry,  oaieuovtaiioes  ftvoMible  to,  in 
Spain,  I.  zliii.  Romances  of,  918.  Oo»- 
tinuanea  of,  in  Spain,  lu.  488.  -See 
Mtttsry  anfBrt. 

Chrialians,  sold  aa  slaves,  i.  70,  dB7. 
Treatment  of,  by  the  Spaniah  Aiaha, 
274.  Uberation  of,  406.  RefeMaof, 
at  Malaga,  it.  37 ;  at  Oran,  in.  308. 

Cbureh  of  Rome,  measuiirs  for  ptefuat 
ing  usurpations  by  the,  i.  218.  Ra 
sisted  by  the  oortes  of  Caatile,  819 
Treatment  of  the,  by  the  aoveietgni 
in.  435.    See  Peps. 

Church  plate,  appropriation  of,  for  tki 
support  of  the  royal  treasury,  i.  156w 

Cicero,  his  country-seat,  iii.  129,  note. 

Cid,  remarks  on  the,  f.  zli. 

Cifuentes,  Don  Juan  de  Siiva,  oount  ef 
I.  359. 

Cisneros,  Francisco  Xineiiei  de.  Sai 
Xtmenes. 

Claasieal  literature,  in  Spain,  n.  198L 

Claude,  the  princess,  daughter  of  Lctii 
XII.,  txi  63. 

Clemencin,  Diego,  author  of  the  sistth 
volume  of  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Spanish  Academy  of  History ,"  i.  SSS, 
note. 

Clergy,  on  the  education  of  the,  in 
Spain,  If.  204.  Their  habita,  307. 
Their  oppooition  to  Tslavnra's  niM 
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policy  for  the  oonvenkm  of  the  Moon, 
408.  The  qoeen'i  meuoies  f>r  eir- 
eomaciibiog  the  powers  of  the,  iii. 
435.  Their  wealth,  435,  note.  The 
^een's  care  of  their  monk,  437. 
See  Eedesiasties. 

Coin,  debasement  of,  in  Castile,  t.  69, 
8S3.    Enactments  respecting,  894. 

Colonies,  careful  provision  made  for  the, 
n.  486.  fimigration  to  the,  encour- 
aged, 487.  License  for  private  voya- 
ges to  the,  488.  Spirit  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the,  493.  Trade  of,  confined  to 
Seville,  495.  ArtieleB  of  eommeroe  in 
the,  498.  Slavery  there,  III.  475.  Ad- 
ministration of  the  goyemment  of  the, 
478.    See  Hisptmiola  and  fFest  htdUs. 

Coionna,  Prospero,  sent  to  harass  the 
French,  ni.  141.  His  visit  to  IsabeOa, 
173,  note.  Successor  to  Gonsalvo,  at 
Naples,  278. 

Cdtimbos,  Christopher,  eariy  history  of. 
If.  115.  His  belief  of  land  in  the  west, 
116,  116.  Applies  to  Portugal,  119; 
to  the  court  at  Castile,  119.  His  ease 
reierred  to  a  council,  121.  His  appli- 
cation rejected,  119.  His  application 
to  Medina  Sidonia  and  Medina  Celi, 
1S3.  Prepares  to  leave  Spain,  123. 
Interposition  in  his  behalf,  124.  Pres- 
ent at  the  surrender  of  Granada,  125. 
Urges  his  suit  before  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  125.  The  nature  of  his  de- 
mands, 126.  Isabella  favorable  to- 
wards, 127.  Final  arrangement  with, 
128.  Sails  on  his  firat  voyage,  129. 
IndiiTerence  to  his  enterprise,  131. 
His  tribute  to  Isabella,  133,  note.  Re- 
tnma  from  his  voyage,  160.  Invited 
to  Barcelona,  160.  The  West  Indies 
discovered  by,  161.  His  visit  to  Pbr- 
togal,  161.  His  fpceptioii  by  John 
U.,  161,  note.  His  reception  at  Palos, 
162.  His  progress  to  Barcelona,  164. 
His  reception  at  the  court,  164.  His 
interview  with  the  sovereigns,  165. 
Sensations  caused  by  his  discovery, 
166.  Royal  attentions  shown  to,  at 
Barcelona,  167.  Preparations  (or  his 
second  voyage,  160,  171,  177.     In- 

■  structions  to,  respecting  the  natives, 
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170.  ^ew  powen  granted  to,  171. 
Sails  on  his  second  voyage,  178.  Com- 
plaints against  him,  460.  His  second 
return,  461.  Reaction  of  public  feel* 
in^  respecting  him,  462.  The  queen's 
confidence  in  him  unshaken,  462. 
Honon  conferred  on  him,  464.  Dif- 
ficulties as  to  his  third  voyage,  464. 
Salts,  465.  Discovera  terra jEmui,  465. 
His  endeavours  to  quell  the  mutiny 
at  Hispaniola,  466.  Loud  complaints 
against  him,  467.  Superseded  in  his 
government,  and  sent  to  Spain  by 
Bobadilla,  473.  His  reception,  474. 
Ovando  commissioned  in  his  stead, 
477.  Remarks  respecting  the  delay 
to  send  1dm  out,  479.  Equipment  fbr 
his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  481.  His 
despondency,  482.  Last  letter  of  the 
sovereigns  to  him,  483.  Sails,  484. 
Forbidden  to  touch  at  Hispaniola, 
though  in  distress,  484.  Remarkable 
fiite  of  his  enemies,  484.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  license  for  private  voyages, 
490,  note.  Afieeisd  by  the  death  of 
Isabella,  iii.  187.  His  return  from  his 
last  voyage,  235.  Learns  Isabella's 
death,  236.  His  iUness,  237.  Vbtts 
the  court,  238.  Unjust  treatment  of, 
by  Ferdinand,  239.  Declines  in  health 
and  spirits,  240.  His  death,  241.  His 
person  and  habits,  242.  His  enthu- 
siasm, 243.  His  lofty  character,  244. 
Remarks  respecting  the  fiunily  of, 
245,  note. 

Columbus,  Diego,  son  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  III.  245,  nofe. 

Columbus,  Ferdinand,  his  History  of  the 
Admiral,  ».  607,  note.  Notice  of,  m. 
245,  note. 

Comines,  minister  of  Charles  VIH.,  at 
Venice,  n.  290,  292. 

Commerce  of  Granada,  i.  290. 

Commons  of  Castile,  power  granted  to 
the,  I.  1.  Treatment  of,  by  John  £., 
Ivii.  Permanent  committee  of  tne, 
resides  at  court,  Izxiii,  lufte.  Oppres- 
sion of  the,  8;  its  consequences,  11. 
State  of  the,  under  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  nt.  437.  Their 
consideration!  439. 
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GomphiteiwiaiirolygUilfiiUe.  SeePM- 

jfgUft. 
ConcolMiuge,  pncUied  by  the  cieigy  in 

Spaio,  I.  Ixviii. 
Cond«,  hk  worki  lespectinir  tlie  Moon, 

1.  313,  naU. 
CMidottieri,   meieenaiiet  in  Italy,  de- 

•eribed,  u.  278. 
Cm6ication  deeteed  against  beieties,  i. 

aas. 

Coplas,  by  Don  Jorg«  Maniiqae,  n.  230. 
Cordofm,  Aionao  Hernandex  de«     8ee 

Cordofm,  Diego  Fernandex  de,  i.  87&. 

Cordof  a,  Gonaalvo  de,  a  negotiator  of  a 
treaty  &n  tho  attrrender  of  Gnnada,  ii. 
93.  Land  forcea  against  Charles  Vlll. 
inUosted  to,  265.  His  eariy  life,  300. 
His  brilliant  qualities,  301.  His  gal- 
lantry to  the  queen,  303.  Raised  to 
the  ItalicA  command,  303.  Arrives  in 
Sicily,  304.  Lands  in  Calabria,  305. 
Hit  prudence  in  regard  to  the  battle 
«if  Seminara,  307.  His  bravery,  3J0. 
His  retreat  to  Reggio,  311.  His  move- 
ments in  soothem  Calabria,  314.  Hia 
•oeoesses,  315.  Summoned  to  the  aid 
ofFerdinand,  in  AteUa,318.  Surprises 
Laino,  319.  Arrives  before  Atella, 
320.  Revives  the  title  of  Gieu  Cap- 
tain, 321.  Beats  a  detachment  of 
Swiss,  322.  Succours  the  pope,  by 
storming  and  capturing  Ostia,  331. 
Buisrs  Rome,  333.  His  reception  by 
the  pope,  333 ;  by  Fiederic,  at  Naples, 
334.  Returns  to  Spain,  334.  Marches 
against  Hoejar,  426.  Fleet  fitted  out 
nnder,  III.  12.  Sails  against  the  Turks, 
18.  Storms  and  captures  St  George, 
17.  Honors  paid  to,  18.  Conduct  of, 
towards  Frederic,  24.  Invades  Cala- 
bria, 24.  Invests  Tarento,  25.  His 
munificence,  27.  Punishes  a  mutiny, 
28.  Taiento  surrenders  to,  30.  His 
forces,  41.  Retires  to  BarkU,  42. 
His  spirit,  50.  Routs  the  French,  53. 
Captures  Ruvo,  56.  Returns  to  Bar- 
leta,  58.  His  treatment  of  the  priton- 
en,58.  Prepares  to  leave  BarleU,  59. 
Refuses  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  Lyons,  70.    Marches 


oQt  of  Badela,  71.  Distiai  of  the 
troops  under,  72.  Encamps  befrss 
Cerignob,  73.  His  Ibroes,  75.  Rools 
the  French,  77.  Pursues  the  enemrt 
79.  His  entry  into  Naples,  83L  Uia 
movements  against  Gaeta,  83,  85. 
Concessions  to,  by  the  pope,  113 
Sends  a  detachment  near  to  the  diy 
of  Rome,  117.  Repulsed  before  Gna- 
U,  119.  Strength  of  his  forces,  120. 
Takes  post  at  San  Germano,  122. 
His  bloody  resistance  at  the  bridge  of 
Garigliano,  127.  Screngthens  his  p^ 
sition,  128.  Great  distress  of  Ibe  army 
of^  129.  His  remarkable  rtoirfntMB, 
130.  Secnres  the  alliance  of  the  Or- 
sini,  137.  Crosses  the  GarigliaiM,  and 
pursues  the  French,  141.  Roots  the 
enemy,  144.  Has  treatment  of  the 
Angevin  lords,  143,  noC<;  His  eoor- 
tesy  to  the  vanquished,  149.  Takes 
pvsession  of  Gaeta,  151.  Hia  entk«> 
aiastac  reception,  152.  Eztortioiia  and 
elamon  of  the  troopa  under,  153.  His 
liberality  to  hu  ofiicers,  154.  Review 
of  his  military  conduct,  100.  Uio  »- 
finrm  of  the  military  serviee,  161.  Hit 
influence  over  the  army,  1G2.  His 
confidence  in  the  character  of  the 
Spaniards,  163.  His  politic  deport- 
ment to  the  Italians,  164.  Position  of 
his  army,  165.  Results  of  the  casi- 
paigns  under,  166.  Memoirs  of,  166, 
note.  Affected  by  the  death  of  Isabel- 
la, 187.  Distrusted  by  Ferdinand,  251. 
Loyalty  of,  253.  Hia  reception  of 
Ferdinand,atNaple8,264.  Ferdinand's 
oonfidenoe  in.  276.  Grief  of  the  Ne- 
apoUtana  at  his  departure,  278.  Com- 
pliments to,  by  Louis  XU.,  281.  Hit 
reception  in  Spain,  and  piugw 
through  the  country,  290.  Ferdinand 
bfeaks  his  word  to,  291.  Propositions 
for  the  marriage  of  hia  daughter,  S98 
Withdraws  firom  court,  293.  Uisipfes- 
did  retirement,  294.  Ordered  to  Itsly, 
369.  Zeal  to  enlist  under,  370.  Again 
distrusted  by  Ferdinand,  and  ordered 
to  disband  hia  levies,  371.  Writes  to 
Ferdinand,  and  goes  into  retiremenC, 
372.  Prepares  to  embark  fiir  Flandan^ 
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374.  Hit  illnen  and  death,  2fff^ ;  pnb- 
lio  grief,  375.  Mis  cliaraoter)  377.  Hu 
private  Tirtuea,  379*  His  want  of 
lUth,380.    Hu  lojaltj,  381. 

Cordova,  Pedio  de,  marqitia  of  Priego, 
Ferdinand's  aeveritj  towarde,  iii.  288| 
Reepect  shown  by,  to  the  remains  of 
Ferdinand,  388. 

Cordova,  perMcnUona  of,  z.  374,  note. 
Embellisbment  of,  by  the  Arabs,  278. 
Great  moeqiie  of,  378.  Population  of, 
983.  Literatnre  and  edacation  in,  284. 
lUsttemberment  of  the  empire  of,  286. 
Troables  in,  from  the  Inquisition,  ui. 
949. 

Ooronntion,  forms  of,  1. 142. 

Coronel,  Paulo,  employed  in  the  eompi- 
lation  of  the  Complatensian  Polyglot, 
III.  323,  note. 

Corral,  John  de,  justioe  inflicted  on,  i. 
357. 

Cortes  of  Aragon,  oompoeed  of  four 
branches,  i.  zcv.  Their  several  priv- 
ileges and  powers,  zov.,  zoviii.  Their 
manner  of  conducting  business,  zevii. 
Judicial  funotions  of,  ei.  Their  con- 
trol over  the  government,  cli.  Com- 
pared with  that  of  Castile,  ciii.  Re- 
monstrate against  the  Inquisition,  ii. 
7.  Recognise  Philip  and  Joanna,  iii. 
64. 

Cortes  of  Castile,  pass  acts  respecting 
the  nobility,  i.  904.  Resist  the  osur 
pattons  of  the  church,  219-  Pass  acts 
respecting  coin,  234.  Proceedings  of, 
respecting  the  succession,  after  the 
decease  of  Isabella,  iii.  207.  Convo- 
eation  of,  after  tne  death  of  Philip,  259, 
961.    Meeting  of,  267. 

Council,  Royal,  reorganization  of  the, 
1. 199,  lit.  451. 

Coancils,  organisation  of,  iii.  450. 

Crelensis,  Demetrius,  employed  in  the 
oompilation  of  the  Complutensian  Pol- 
yglot, III.  323,  noU. 

Cross,  the  staudard  of  the,  i.  404. 

Crusades,  opened  the  way  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, I.  232. 

Currency,  laws  establishing  unifomiity 
in  the,  in.  455. 

Guar,  surrender  of,  ii.  53. 


D. 


Darien,  isthmus  of,  crossed  by  Vasoo 
Nunes  de  Balboa,  iii.  473» 

Barn,  Count,  his  •<  Histoiro  de  Venise/* 
III.  346,  note. 

Dna,  Diego  de,  archbishop  of  Seville 
favors  the  project  of  Columbua,  it.  123. 
Notice  of,  122,  woU,  An  inquisitor,  in. 
250.    Succeeded  by  Ximeues,  297. 

Discoveries,  the  early,  made  by  the  Span- 
iards, 11. 112.  Moral  consequences  of 
the  western,  503.  Progress  in,  in.  472. 

Dominican  firian,  punishment  of  heresy 
committed  to,  i.  333. 

Donxeles,  account  of  the,  i.  375,  neto, 

Domet,  marquis  of.    See  Gray. 

Drama,  Spanish,  rise  of  the,  ii.  231. 
The  tragi-comedy  of  «<  Celestiua,"  233. 
Juan  de  la  Encina,  237.  Torres  de 
Naharro,  240.  Low  condition  of  the 
stage,  244.  Tragic  drama,  245;  Fer 
nan  Perez  de  Oliva,  245. 

Duelling,  prohibited,  u  204  Praeueeo, 
294. 

Duponcet,  his  ^*  Histoire  <1e  Gonsalve  de 
Cordoue,"  m.  167, 


ISATly  titerature  of  Castile,  i.  12.    See 

Ecclesiastics,  influence  of,  iu  Castile,  i. 
Izvi.  Their  licentiousness,  Izviii.  Their 
great  wealth,  lziz.,lzx.,3io<«.  Chastise- 
ment of,  by  Isabella,  ii.  4.  See  Clergy. 

Education,  under  Alhskem  11.,  i.  384. 
Provisions  for,  301;  the  results,  302. 
QeeMoors, 

Egypt,  the  mission  from  the  sultan  of,  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ii.  59. 

Elisabeth,  of  England,  Isabella  eompafea 
with,  HI.  196. 

El  Zagal.    See  JikdaUak. 

Emanuel,  sueceesor  of  John  II.,  of  For- 
tttgal.  It.  346.  Union  of,  with  the  is* 
facta  Isabella,  346,  355.  Banishea  the 
Jews  from  Portugal,  366. 

Encina,  Juan  de  la,  notice  of,  ii.  VO 
His  dramatic  eclogues,  238 
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Bnriqoez,  Fadriqne,  admiral  of  Ostfle, 
oommaader  of  a  Spanish  armada  to 
earry  Joanna  to  Flanden,  u.  350. 

RpUa,  Pedro  Arbnei  d«,  inqniakor  in 
SaraifOBaa,  it.  7.    See  Mnug. 

Eraamiu,  on  the  science  and  literatnte 
of  Spain,  onder  Isabella,  in.  484,iiaf«. 

Europe,  state  of,  at  the  olose  of  the  fif- 
teenth oentory,  ii.  254.  Oharoeter  of 
rei^nin^  sovereigns  in,S55.  Improved 
political  and  moral  oondition  of,  356. 
More  intimate  relations  between  states, 
956.    Foreign  relations  conducted  by 

-  the  sorereign,  5258.  Italy  the  school 
of  politics,  259.  Alarmed  at  the  French 
invasion  in  Italy,  272.  £flbet  of  the 
administration  of  Ferdinand  end  Isa- 
bella on,  III.  429. 

Exports  from  Spain,  in  the  reign  of  Fei^ 
dinand  and  Isabella,  in.  458. 

Eymerich,  his  instractions  relative  to 
inqnisitions,  i.  233.    Qted,  233,  noCs. 


Ferdinand  I.,  of  Aragon,  his  application 
to  the  city  of  Barcelona,  i.  zcvi.  Short 
reign  of,  29.  Succeeded  by  Alfonso 
v.,  30. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  his  birth,  i.  33. 
Sworn  heir  to  the  crown,  47.  Renun- 
ciation of  allegiance  to,  by  the  Catalans, 
51.  His  junction  with  Joan,  beibro 
Gerona;  the  conseqaenees,  56.  His 
narrow  escape,  56.  Negotiations  for 
his  marriage,  58, 97, 100 ;  articles  of 
marriage,  102.  Enters  Castile,  106. 
His  private  interview  with  Issbella, 
106.  His  personal  appearanoe,  109. 
His  n?nrriage,  110.  Raises  the  siege 
before  Perpignan,  122.  His  reception 
by  Henry  IV.,  at  Segovia,  127.  Sum- 
moned to  the  assistance  of  his  Ihther 
in  Aragon,  128,  131.  His  summary 
execution  of  justice,  in  the  case  of 
Gordo,  131.  Marches  against  Alfonso, 
king  of  Portugal,  151  ;  challenges 
him  to  personal  combat,  152.  Retreato, 
153.  Reorganises  the  army,  and  pro- 
eeeds  to  Zamora,  156.    Orertakes  Al- 


fonso on  tlie  ivtieat,  150.  Engages  i» 
the  battle  of  Toro,  161.  Hia  humaii 
ity,  164.  His  visit  to  his  father,  169, 
170,  note.  Mandies  towards  Alhana, 
329,  334,  335.  Raises  the  seeewl 
siege,  337.  His  unsuoeessful  attempt 
on  Loja,  340,  342.  The  first  raonaveh 
to  send  embassies  to  foreign  poveis, 
358.  His  first  interferenee  in  the  pol- 
itics of  Italy,  368.  His  tieatment  9t 
Abdallah,  379,  361.  His  tenas  to  the 
vanquished  Moors,  369.  His  body- 
guard, 395.  His  meetiDg  with  the 
queen  in  the  camp,  before  MocUn,401. 
His  costume,  402.  His  conduct  in  re 
lation  to  the  Inquidtion,  in  Aragon,  it. 
6.  Inquisition  thronghoot  hia  domin- 
ions, 11.  His  expedition  to  Velei 
Malaga,  13.  Narrow  escape  of,  14. 
His  haughty  demeanor  to  the  embassy 
from  besieged  Malaga,  33.  His  waiy 
deviee  respecting  the  plate,  40.  As- 
sumes the  command  of  the  army  at 
Murcia,  46.  Makes  inroads  into  Qm- 
nada,  46.  His  raeaavreB  for  the  redoe- 
tlon  of  Baza,  50.  Takes  eommand  of 
the  army,  51.  Names  of  the  dislhi- 
guished  cavaliers  who  usually  atten- 
ded, 51,  noU.  His  tieatment  of  the 
people  of  Baza,  68.  His  interview 
with  El  Zagal,  71 ;  occupation  of  his 
domain,  72.  Devastates  Granada,  82, 
83.  Confers  knighthood  on  his  son, 
Prince  John,  82.  His  policy  in  regard 
to  Cruadiz,  and  other  cities,  83.  Mus> 
ters  his  forces,  in  1491,  for  the  dosing 
campaign  against  Gmnada,  SS.  En- 
camps in  the  Vega,  66.  Disapprovea 
the  stipulations  demanded  by  Colum- 
bus, 126.  Attempt  on  the  life  of,  lfi6L 
His  slow  recovery,  156.  Pwiiahmeat 
of  the  assassin,  159.  Early  edncaliso 
of,  neglected,  185.  Foreign  politics 
direeled  by,  263.  His  determinalisn 
respecting  the  crown  of  Naples,  274. 
Sends  an  envoy  to  the  Fkeooh  comI, 
S75.  His  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
expedition  of  Charles  VIU.,  282, 984. 
Makes  naval  preparations,  284.  Hia 
second  mission  to  Charles  VIII.,  2B6b 
Bold  conduct  of  his  enveye,  267.    Hii 
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V19W8  respeetinir  Ntpleg,  396.  His 
Aune,  aeqoired  by  the  war,  338.  Med- 
Mtet  m  pe«ce  between  Henry  VII. 
mod  the  king  of  Scots,  349,  iMto. '  Takes 
tha  field,  and  marehes  toward  the 
nonntains  of  Gianada,  488.  The  rebels 
Mbmit  to,  441 .  His  negotiationa  with 
Venioe,  in.  6;  with  the  emperor 
MasimiKan,  8.  Hw  views  and  meas- 
mas  in  regard  U>  the  French  inyasion 
«r  Italy,  10.  His  partition  of  liaples 
with  Loois  XII.,  11, 13.  Groond  of 
kis  claim  to  Naples,  14.  His  roptnre 
with  France,  34.  His  instrootions  to 
Philip  to  make  a  treaty  with  Lous  XII., 
67, 68.  Rejects  the  treaty,  88.  His 
policy  examined,  88.  His  measores 
in  regard  to  the  Fienefa  invarion,  99. 
His  socoesses,  101.  Boilers  ftom 
speoniatiTe  writevi,  107,  note.  His 
treaty  with  Louis  XII.,  156.  Named 
regent  of  Oestile  in  the  tMtament  of 
Isabella,  176.  The  qaeen*s  proTision 
fer,  177.  Resigns  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile to  Philip,  906.  Assumes  the  title 
«f  admioistrator  of  Castile,  207,  908. 
Unpopular,  211, 896.  Hit  perplexities, 
9t3.  Proposals  for  his  second  mar- 
riage, 915.  His  marriage  with  the 
prinoess  Germaine,  917, 993.  His  im- 
politic treaty  with  France,  218.  Has 
an  interview  with  Philip,  997.  His 
onortpoos  deportment,  SQ8.  His  re- 
signation of  the  regency,  930.  His 
noond  interview  with  Philip,  932. 
Hta  departnre,  933.  His  disposition 
towards  Colnmbus,  936;  his  nnjust 
traatment  of  him,  939.  The  pnrpoee 
of  perverting  hia  pension,  948.  Hu 
distrust  of  Gonsalvo,  951.  Sails  for 
Naples,  958.  His  deportment  towards 
fikosalvo,  258,  975.  His  reception, 
WO.  His  entry  into  Naples,  963.  Snm- 
OMms  a  parliament  and  restores  the 
Angevins,  965.  His  politic  behaviour 
napecting  Castile,  273.  Allegiance 
lo,  874.  Leaves  Naples,  874.  His 
kriliiant  interview  with  Louis  XII., 
978.  Reception  of,  in  Castile,  988.  His 
interview  with  Joanna,  283.  Irregnlar- 
itf  ofhisprooeadings,  984.    Orants  a 


general  anneaty,  966.  Esiabfbhes  a 
guard,  986.  His  excessive  severity 
288.  His  treatment  of  Gonsalvo,  9B1. 
Polksy  of  his  severity,  296.  Ximenes*s 
distrust  of,  309.  His  visit  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Alcali,  390.  Spoil  assigned 
to,  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  830. 
Remonstrates  with  Louis  XII.  against 
his  aggiessions  on  the  church,  335. 
The  pope  grants  him  the  investiture 
of  Naples,  and  other  favors,  336.  Bo* 
comes  a  party  in  the  Holy  League, 837. 
His  distrust  of  Navarre,  348.  Demands 
a  passage  for  his  army  through  Na- 
varre, 350,  369.  Eflbots  a  truce  with 
Louis  XU.,  357.  Settles  hui  conquests, 
359.  Unites  Navarre  with  Castile, 
369.  E^xamination  of  his  conduct  re- 
specting Navarre,  360.  His  aversion 
for  his  grandson  Charles  V.,  360.  Or- 
ders Gonsalvo  to  Italy,  369 ;  distrusts 
him,  and  orden  him  to  disband  his 
levies,  371.  Gonsalvo's  complaint  to, 
373.  His  desire  for  ehildren^  379. 
Decline  of  his  health,  373.  Perplexed 
by  Gonsalvo's  movements,  374.  His 
oonduot  on  occasion  of  Gonsalvo's 
death,  876.  Hia  illness  increases,  388. 
InsensiUe  to  his  situation,  383  Jeal- 
oua  of  Adrian,  of  Utreoht,  his  grand- 
son's envoy,  383.  His  last  hours,  384. ' 
His  wills,  384.  His  disposition  of  the 
regency,  381.  His  death  and  testa- 
ment, 386.  Intrusts  the  administration 
of  CasUle  to  Ximenes,  385,  386.  His 
death,  887.  His  reign,  387.  His  le- 
mains  transported  to  Granada,  388. 
His  pefsott  and  character,  380.  His 
education,  390.  His  temperance  and 
economy,  390.  Diea  poor,  399.  His 
bigotry,  399.  Accused  of  hypocrisyy 
303.  Conduct  of,  in  regard  to  the  In- 
quisition in  Aragon,  393.  Charged 
with  perfidy,  9B4.  His  direwd  policy, 
395.  His  insensibUity,  397.  Gontraafc- 
ed  with  Isabella,  396.  Natural  ehil- 
dren  of,  306,  note.  Gloomy  close  of 
faui  life,  399.     His  kingly  qualities, 

400.  Judgment  of  his  oonteroporariea, 

401.  Arbitrary  measures  of,  443.  Main* 
tainasktvaiy  in  the  New  WorU,  «7i6. 
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Ferdmuid  II.,  of  Naples,  nieoeedt  AI- 
fooflo  II.,  II.  98B.  Makes  a  descent 
on  the  Boatfaeni  extmnity  of  Cala- 
bria, 300.  Comnenoes  operations,  904. 
Jlarehes  on  Seminara,  306.  His 
oonduet  in  regard  to  the  battle  near 
Beminara,  308.  Defeated,  308.  His 
perilous  situation,  310.  Recovers  Na-^ 
pies,  312.  Besieges  Montpensier,  in 
Alella,  318.    His  death,  326. 

Ferdinand,  son  of  Philip  and  Joanna, 
bom,  III.  93.  QoTemment  of  Castile 
and  Aiagon  to  be  eominitted  to,  384. 
His  grandfatber^s  anxiety  respecting, 
385.    Grants  to,  386. 

Ferdmand  and  Isabella,  genealogy  of,  i. 
czzri.  Their  marriage  disconcerts  the 
operations  of  the  marquis  of  Villena, 
114.  Their  poverty  and  peiplexities,116. 
Negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Isabella,  with  the  dauphin 
of  France,  129.  Their  accession,  142. 
Comparatiye  powers  and  rights  of, 
143.  Their  exertions  and  measures 
for  reorganizing  the  Castilian  army, 
154.  Submission  of  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Castile  to,  165.  Their  scheme 
of  reform  for  the  government  of  Cas- 
tile, 177.  Their  progress  through 
Andalusia,  190.  Their  reorganixaiion 
of  the  tribunals,  192.  Prsside  in  courts 
of  justice,  196.  Their  difference  with 
pope  Sixtns  fV.,  2^ ;  their  treatment 
of  his  legate,  221.  Their  regula- 
tion of  trade,  228.  Preeminence  of 
their  authority,  226.  Their  conduct 
after  the  foil  of  Alhama,  829.  Their 
resources,  355.  Anecdote  illustrative 
of  their  regard  to  jusUce,  356.  Take 
measures  to  procure  artillery,  385. 
Their  policy  towards  the  nobles,  393. 
Composition  of  their  army,  396;  Swiss 
mercenaries,  396;  the  English  lord 
Scales,  397.  Disapprove  the  magnifi- 
cence displayed,  ^.  Their  meeting 
In  the  camp  before  Moclin,  401.  Thebr 
devout  demeanor,  403.  SlidelVs  re- 
marks on  the  armour  of,  403,  noU, 
Their  ceremonies  on  the  occupation 
of  a  new  city,  404.  Their  standard  of 
the  erossy  404.     Their  tiberation  of 


Christian  captives,  406.  Their  pewy 
in  fomenting  the  Moorish  focticBs, 
405.  An  attempt  to  assaasinsfe,  n. 
26.  Their  entrance  into  Malaga,  37. 
Their  measures  for  lepeopling  Main 
ga,43.  Return  to  Cordova,  44.  Visit 
AragoD,  in  1487,  45.  Occupied  with 
the  interior  government  of  Castile,  47. 
Their  reception  of  an  embassy  ham 
Maximilian,  48.  Their  resources,  49, 
nste.  Embassy  to,  fiom  the  saltan  of 
Egypt,  69.  Their  return  to  Jaen,  74. 
Summon  Abdallah  to  suirender  the 
capital  of  Granada,  81. 
of  the  city  of  Granada,  89 ; 
trance  into  it,  98.  Their  tmAf  inleiw 
est  in  navigation  and  commerce,  113. 
Columbus  applies  to,  119, 125.  Theb 
final  arrangement  with  Cdumbus,  128. 
Awed  by  Torquemada's  violent  oob- 
dnct  respecting  the  Jews,  138.  Their 
edict  for  the  expnlaon  of  the  Jews, 
139, 150.  ^isit  Aiagon,  15&  Invite 
Columbus  to  Barcelona,  160.  Theb 
reception  of  him,  164.  Their  inter- 
view with  him,  165.  Make  prepata- 
tion  for  his  second  voyage,  169,  177. 
Their  exertions  for  the  eonverskiii  of 
the  natives,  170;  their  instroctisos 
respecting  them,  170.  Their  applica- 
tion to  the  court  of  Rome,  172.  Their 
wary  diplomacy  in  sending  an  ambae- 
sador  to  Lisbon,  176.  Inform  John 
II.  that  Columbus  has  sailed  on  his 
second  voyage,  179.  Adjustment  of 
their  difficulty  with  John  II.,  by  the 
treaty  of  TordesUlas,  181.  Opentioa 
of  their  admtnistration  on  the  inlel- 
lectual,  literary,  and  scientific  chniae- 
ter  of  the  nation,  184.  Their  reign  an 
epoch  in  polite  letters,  211.  National 
spirit  of  the  literature  of  tlus  epoch, 
247.  Their  treaty  with  Charles  Vm., 
970.  The  title  of  OoMU  confofied 
on  them  by  the  pope,  284.  Their 
ftraily,  343.  Their  temperate  sw^ 
in  regard  to  the  converaian  of  the 
Moors,  406.  Displeaaed  on  oeoslon 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Albaycin,  420 
Their  edict  against  the  Moon  of  Ow 
tile  446.    Loud  oomplaiato  to,  against 
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OohiiiibiMy  467,  Their  i«e«plioii  of 
Colambas  when  aent  home  hy  Bobap 
dllhi»474.  Vindioetion  of  Ihem,  475. 
Their  laat  letter  to  Columbne,  483. 
Make  careftil  provision  for  the  colo- 
niefl,  486;  liberal  grants,  487.  Their 
independent  attitode  in  regard  to  the 
pope,  408»  Spirit  of  the  colonial 
legislation  under,  493.  Alarmed  by 
the  fVench  conquests  in  Italy,  iii.  6. 
Their  remonstrance  to  the  pope,  7. 
Solicit  Philip  and  Joanna  to  visit 
Spain,  69,  64.  Seised  with  fever, 
171.  Their  barial*plaoe,  183.  Marble 
mansolenm.erected  over  their  remains, 
by  Charles  V.,  389.  Their  characters 
eontrasled,  396L  General  review  of 
the  administration  of,  499.  Their 
policy  at  their  aooession,  430.  Their 
depression  of  the  nobles,  431.  Raise 
men  of  hnmUe  station  to  offiees  of 
the  highest  trust,  438.  State  of  the 
commons  nnder,  437.  The  pro- 
mulgation of  fragmdtUaSj  or  royal 
ordinances  by,  439,  441,  note.  Ad- 
vancement of  prerogative  nnder,  445. 
Legal  compilations,  447.  Organisation 
of  councils,  450.  Legal  profession  ad- 
vanced by,  452.  Character  of  the 
laws,  453.  Erroneous  principles  of 
tbeir  legislation,  456.  Economical 
policy  under,  463.  Internal  improve- 
ments under,  465.  Increase  of  em- 
igre, 466.  Their  government  of  Na- 
ples, 468.  Their  revenues  fVora  the 
Indies,  469, 477.  Spirit  of  adventure 
in  their  reign,  471.  Progress  of  dis- 
covery, 478.  Their  colonial  adminis- 
tration, 478.  General  prosperity  under, 
479.  Chivalrous  spirit  of  the  people 
under,  488.  Hieir  reign  the  period 
of  national  glory,  495.  See  CsscUs, 
Ferdnumdj  Jtahdia^  and  Spmn, 

Terrier,  St  Vincent,  his  miracles  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews,  r.  940. 

Fendal  institutions,  decay  of,  ii.  354. 

Florida,  discovered,  iii.  479. 
)ix,  Gaston  de,  duke  of  Nemours,  and 
brother  of  the  qoeen  of  Aragon,  com- 
mander of  the  French  army  in  Italy, 
m.  338.    His  daath,  340.    His  char- 


acter, 841.  Eflbets  of  his  death  on 
the  French  army,  343. 

Foiz,  Jean  de,  the  daughter  of,  married 
lo  Ferdinand,  lu.  217. 

Fonseca,  Antonio  de,  sent  on  a  nussion 
to  Charles  VUI.,  ii.  285.  His  bold 
conduct,  987.  His  hostility  to  Colnm- 
bus,  464.  Proprietor  of  slaves,  m. 
475,  note. 

Foreigners,  encouraged  to  settle  in 
Spain,  III.  465. 

France,  tieaties  between  and  Aragon,  i. 
50, 123.  Visited  by  Alfonso  of  Portu- 
gal, 16a  Makes  peace  with  Castile, 
169.  Rupture  of,  with  Spain,  lu.  34. 
Her  control  over  Italy,  112.  Efibcts 
of  the  rout  of  the  Garigliano  on,  149. 
Treaty  with,  217;  its  impolicy,  218. 
See  Gterie^and  Lmos. 

Frederic  H.,  of  Prussia,  his  treatment 
of  the  Jews,  n.  159,  nsls. 

Frederic  II.,  of  Naples,  successor  of  Fer- 
dinand U.,  II.  396L  His  acts,  327.  His 
reception  of  Gonsalvo,  334.  Hireat- 
ened  by  Louis  XII.,  in.  9.  His  ap- 
plications for  aid,  10.  His  attempts  at 
self-defence,  21.  His  fete,  92.  Re- 
marks respecting  him,  23,  104.  Me- 
diator of  a  truce  between  France  and 
Spain,  103. 

French  army.    See  JMsntea. 

French  chronicles,  notices  of,  ui.  167, 
nsls. 

Funerals,  Isabella's  preamble  respeeting , 
in.  175, 198,  nsis.  Laws  respecting, 
487 


O. 


Gaeta,  Gonsalvo*s  movements  against, 
III.  83,  86.  Relief  sent  to,  by  Louis 
XII.,  115,  119.  Gonsalvo  repulsed 
before,  119.  The  French  retreat  to, 
141, 145.  Capitulation  of,  147.  The 
Spaniards  occupy,  151 . 

Gaidens  before  Baa,  n.  52.  Cleared 
of  their  timber,  57. 

Garigliano,  armies  on  the,  in.  109.  The 
French  encamp  there,  183.  Bloody 
pasbage  of  the  bridge  of,  125.    Die- 
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treMM  of  tbe  SpoaMh  anny  ob  the, 
129 ;  of  the  French  armj  theie,  132. 
Gnwaed  by  the  Spaniards,  140.  Rout 
of  the,  144 ;  iU  efieets  on  Fr^noe,  149. 

GebtUiuro,  ii.  17.    Sunender  of,  38. 

GelTes,  discomfiture  of  Navarro  in  the 
ialaad  of,  iii.  313.  Canae  of  the  dls- 
wueir  in,  313,  mfit$. 

Genealogy  of  Ferdinand  and  laabeUa, 
I.  cszvi. 

General  Privilege,  the  Magna  Obarta  of 
Aragon,  i.vciz. 

Germaine,  the  princees,  married  to  Fer- 
dinand, iti.  217,  S23.  Facta  respect- 
ing, 2J7.  Her  coolneea  towards  Gon- 
salvo,  292.  Delivered  of  a  son,  373. 
Ferdinand's  becjiiests  to,  386w  Her  sub- 
sequent marriages,  386,  noto, 

Gerona,  Qoeen  Joan  seeks  lefiige  there 
,  from  the  Catalans,  i.  48.  The  duke  of 
liorraine  oooipelled  to  abandon  the 
siege  of,  56. 

Giannone,  Charles's  generous  conduct 
to  the  heiiB  of,  ni.  460,iidC8. 

Giovio,  Paolo,  remarks  on,  ii.  827,  naU, 
His  IoSb  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cofdeva,  iii. 
166,  note. 

Giron,  Pedro,  propoeition  ibr  the  mar^ 
riage  of,  with  Isabella,  i.  82,  84.  His 
character,  84.    His  death,  86. 

Giron,  Fedvo  de,  opposes  royal  offieers, 
til.  411. 

Gold,  in  the  West  Indies,  ii.  499,  lit,  469. 

Gomes,  Alvaio,  notioe  o£,  and  of  his 

.  works,  iL^aoe,  fMls.  His  t^ute  to 
Carbajal,  iii.  428,  noU. 

Gonsalvo.    See  Cordtnaf  Gmutdvo  do, 

Cknrdo,  Ximenes,  of  Saragossa,  Ferdi- 
nand's summary  execution  of,  i.  ISl. 

Goths.    See  Visigoths, 

Giahame,  remarks  on  Jus  History,  u. 
497,fM)te. 

Grain,  scarcity  of,  ii.  60,  noCe. 

Gralla,  Spanish  mlnisler  at  the  court  of 
Paris,  instructions  to,  in  relation  to  the 
partition  of  Naples,  iii.  11. 

Gnnada,  the  kingdom  of,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifleenth  century,  i.  xzx.  De- 
scription of,  288.  Agriculture  and  com- 
merce of,  290.  Etymolo^es  of  the 
word,  290,  note.     Rmowcm  of  the 


ciowai  of,  291.  Loxurious 
of  the  people  of,  292.  Her  suoceaafol 
resistance  against  the  Cbnstians,  297. 
The  war  of,  316.  Isabella's  measuraa 
for  carrying  on  the  war  o£^  336,  839. 
Unsuccessful  aUempt  on  Loja,  340. 
Revolution  in,  348.  Meaaures  fat 
carrying  on  the  war  there,  in  1483, 
365.  Ezpeditioa  to  the  Axarquia,  3&7. 
Battle  of  Lucena  and  capinis  of  Ab- 
dallah,  376.  General  policy  of  tke 
war  of,  382.  Further  preparations  fiir 
the  war  with,  384, 390 ;  compesitm 
of  the  Spanish  army,  395 ;  its  magaifi- 
cent  appeaiance,  398.  Christian  em- 
quests,  408.  Authorities  for  the  war 
o£,  400,  note.  ExpediUon  to  Velet, 
II.  12 ;  to  Malaga,  17.  Fate  of,  deci- 
ded, 42.  Inroads  into,  46.  Bsider 
war  in,  47.  Measures  for  the  ledoe- 
tion  of  Baza  in,  50;  jls  surrender, 68, 
Oocupation  o^  £1  Zagal's  domain,  98. 
Difficulties  of  the  campaign  in,  74. 
Abdallah  summoned  to  surrender  the 
capital  of,  81.  Ferdinand  ravages,  82, 
83.  Preparations  for  the  ctonng  cam- 
paign againat,  86.  Position  of  the 
capital  of,  86;  its  capttnlation,  9& 
Termination  of  the  war  of,  102;  its 
reeolts,  102.  Moral  influence  ef  the 
war  of,  103;  its  military  inflasoce, 
104.  Authorities  in  relation  to  the 
war  of;  Bemaldes,  106,  iwCe;  Irving, 
109,  uses.  E^cts  of  the  war  ci;on 
Spain,  839.  TVanqml  stale  ef,  till 
1499,  404.  Messures  for  converting 
the  Moon  in,  406,  421,  453.  Rioiiig 
of  the  Moors,  at  the  Alpuxarras,  496L 
Hnejar  sacked,  497.  LonioroB  cap- 
tured, 429.  Bevolt  of  the  Siena  ¥er* 
meja,  431.  Tranquillity  reetoied  to, 
444.  Bvasion  of  the  treaty  of,  by  the 
Christians,  462.  Its  union  with  Che- 
tile,  lit.  467.  Chivahons  spirit  in  the 
war  of,  488. 
Granada,  city  of,  described,  t.  2BB.  Son- 
moned  to  surrender,  ii.  81.  Its  peaitiea, 
86.  NQmerouscombatsiiear,87.  Bni^ 
Teyed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  89. 
Skirmish  before,  89.  Conflagiatua  cf 
UiB  ChriiCin  OMnp  bdbn,  90.    Cfty 
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of  SanU  Fe  bidlt  netr,  92.  Piopod- 
tions  by  Abdallah  for  the  nuroBder  of, 
93.  lU  capitulation,  93;  the  oondi- 
tionsi  94.  CommoUona  in,  95.  Prep* 
antiona  for  occnpjing,  96.  Eflecta  of 
the  fall  of|  throagbout  Chrisieodoniy 
100.  Reyolt  of  the  Albaycio,  416. 
ConTeraaon  of  Moon  at,  421.  The 
burial-place  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
ni.  183,38&   Population  of,  485,  Hate. 

Greek  manoacripta,  fumiahed  to  Ximenea 
by  the  pope,  in.  392. 

Gfvy,  Tboroaa,  marquia  of  Doraet;  hia 
oooperatioo  with  Ferdinand,  iii.  350. 
Hia  diaoontent  and  return  to  England, 
33& 

G«adix,  in  the  dojnain  of  £1  Zagal, 
II.  60.  Gnarded  by  Cidi  Yahye,  52. 
£1  Zagal  ai,  67.  Occupation  of,  72. 
Ferdinand'a  policy  in  regard  to,  63. 

Ouiociafdini,  ramarka  on,  ii.  327,  nata. 

Goienne,  the  duke  of,  Joanna  affianced 
to,i.  114, 115.    Hia  death,  125. 

Gnienne,  expedition  againat,  ni.  349. 

Gosman,  Henrique  de.    See  Siiamm, 

Guzman,  Nunez  de,  a  diatinguiahed 
acholar,  ii.  901,  neCa. 

Gusmana,  their  ftctiona  with  the  £Maily 
of  Ponoe  de  Leon,  1. 118, 189. 


Uaeen,  Muley  Abul,  aurpriiea  Zahara, 
I.  317.  Beaiegea  Alhama,  330.  Ex- 
pelled from  Granada,  349.  Hia  oppo- 
aition  to  the  Chriatiana  in  their  expe- 
dition to  the  Azarqoia,  36L  Hia  death, 
407. 

HaUam,  Henry,  notioe  of,  i.  eniv,  twU: 
Hia  remarka  on  the  Epietlea  of  Peter 
Martyr,  n.  78.  Cited  reapeoting  penal 
ataintea  againat  the  CathoUea  under 
EKiabeth,  in.  190,  note.  Hia  ebavaeter 
of  Elizabeth,  201,  wKa. 

Heathen,  bigoted  Tiawe  iai  relatioB  to 
the,  u.  460.    8ee/nduma. 

Heniiqiiex,  Frederic,  poniahment  of,  i. 
206. 

Henriquex,  Pedro,  aide  in  the  expedition 
•gainat  AlhamAy  u  388.  Adelanlado 
VOL.    III.  65 


of  Andaluaia ;  hia  connexion  with  the 
expedition  to  the  Axarquia,  359,  360. 
Hia  eacape,  368. 

Henry  IIL,  of  Caatile,  hia  device  for  the 
recovery  of  hia  eatatea,  i.  Ixxv.  Union 
of,  with  Catharine  of  Lancaater,  i.  4. 
Hia  death,  4. 

Henry  IV.,  of  Caatile,  hia  aoeeaaion  and 
popularity,  i.  63.  DiaappoinU  ex* 
pecUtiona,  65.    Hia  diasoluie  habita^ 

66.  Hia  repudiation  of  Blanche  of  Ar- 
agon,  66.    Hia  marriage  with  Joanna, 

67.  Controlled  by  fiivoritea  of  humble 
origin,  70.  Hia  interview  with  Louii 
XI.  on  the  banka  of  the  Bidaaaoa,  73 ; 
the  oonaequencea,  74.  Noblea  league 
againat,  75.  Hia  breach  of  fiuth  with 
the  confederatea,  77.  Deposed  near 
the  city  of  Avila,  77.  Haa  recourae 
to  negotiation,  80.  Diabands  hia  for- 
oea,  81.  Not  preaent  in  person  at  the 
action  of  Olmedo,  67.  Treaty  of,  with 
the  confederatea,  93.  Threatens  Iaft» 
bella  with  impriaonment,  100.  Hia 
approbation  of  the  marriage  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  laabella  aoUcited,  108, 112, 
115«  Oppoaea  the  pretenaiona  of  Jo- 
anna to  thoee  of  laabella,  114,  141 
Meeta  French  ambaaaadon,  115.  Hie 
interview  with  Isabella,  at  Segovia. 
126.  Hia  Ulneas  and  death,  134, 141 
Influence  of  hia  reign,  137, 179. 

Henxy  VIL,  of  England,  hia  reception 
and  entertainment  of  Philip  and  Jo> 
anna,  ui.  221. 

fieveay,  puniehnent  of,  i.  231, 234,  aoCe 
III.  491,  note. 

Hernaadad,  or  Hdy  Brotherhood,  an 
association  in  Caatile,  i.  liii.  A  oon- 
fisdency,  89.  Eatabliahment  of  the 
179.  Code  of  the,  181.  Oppoeed  by 
the  nobility,  181.  Remonalianoo 
against  it,  205.  Sanctioned  in  Aragon, 
o.  45.    Leyea  de  U,  in.  449. 

Herrera,  Antonio  de,  notioe  of  him,  and 
his  works,  ii.  508,  notB. 

Hiapanioh,  misconduct  of  the  colonists 
at,  u.  459.    Mutiny  there,  466.    Op 
preasion  of  the  nativea,  466.    Colum- 
bus forbidden  to  enter  the  harbour  at, 
484.  Progteia  of  the  settlement  there, 
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487.  Liberal  gnnia  for  emigration  to, 
487.  PeiMMM  prohibited  from  gfotng 
to,  488.  License  for  private  Toyagea 
to,  488.  Ximenea  tends  a  commission 
to.  III.  409.  Gold  drawn  from,  469. 
Introduction  of  sugar-cane  inlO|  470. 
See  OUonies  and  West  Jiutiof. 

Holy  Brotherliood.    See  Hermandad, 

Holy  League,  between  Julius  II.,  Ferdi- 
nand, and  Venice,  iii.  337. 

Horses,  laws  respecting,  m.  458. 

Hospitals,  Isabella  said  to  be  the  firrt  to 
institute  camp,  iii.  196. 

HcQse  cf  Trade,  ii.  499. 

Huejar,  sacked,  ii.  487. 

Hamboldt,  his  "  Histoire  de  la  Geogra- 
phic da  Nonvean  Continent,"  n.  117, 
note 

I. 

niescss,  heroism  of,  ni.  135. 

India  House,  origin  of  the,  n.  108. 

Indian  Affiurs,  Board  of  established,  ii. 
168, 490. 

Indians,  accompany  Cdambns  to  Spain, 
II.  163.  Measures  for  the  conversion 
of,  165, 170, 496.  Accompany  Colum- 
bus on  his  second  return  to  Spain,  461. 
Bigoted  views  in  regard  to,  469.  De- 
clared free,  478.  Isabella's  leal  for 
converting  them,  496.  Their  diminu- 
tion, 496,  III.  179,  note,  Isabella's  care 
for  them,  473.  Sobseqnent  treatment 
of  them,  47a 

Indies,  Council  ofthe,ni.  452.  Revemies 
from  the,  469. 

Indulgences,  sale  of  papal,  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Moorish  war,  i.  68. 

Inftntado,  duke  of,  his  style  of  living  de- 
scribed by  Navagiero,  ni.  434,  noU, 

Inglis,  his  "  Spain  in  1830/'  cited,  ni. 
461  f  note. 

Inquisition,  establishment  of  the,  i.  330. 
See  Andmt  JnymsUkm  and  Modtfn 
Mfttifitfon. 

Internal  Improvements  in  Spain,  ni. 
465. 

Intolerance,  remarks  on,  n.  448,  m.  189. 
See  TUsrolfoii. 

Irving,  Washington,  his  description  of 


Abdallah,  11. 100.    His  «  Chronicle  of 
the  Conquest  of  Granada,"  109.    Hie 
«  History  of  Columbus,"  606,  naU. 

Isabella,  the  grand-daughter  of  John  I. 
of  Portugal,  her  maniage  with  John 
II.  of  Castile,  i.  94.  Her  death,  n. 
351. 

Isabella,  the  Catholic,  her  birth,  i.  98, 
63.  Negotiation  for  her  union  with 
Caiios,38,84.  Further  negotiatians  for 
hermirriage,59,iMCs,8S2,83,  84.  Her 
projected  union  with  the  grand  mae* 
ter  of  CaUtrava,  89,  84.  Her  edoon. 
tion,  83.  Crown  of  Castile  offered  to, 
98;  d«elined,93.  Acknowledged  heir 
to  the  crown,  94.  Suitors  to,  95, 99. 
Her  marriage  with  Ferdinand,  97, 100| 
109, 106, 110.  Menaced  with  impm- 
onment,  100.  Her  critical  ntnatioo, 
103.  Her  private  bterview  with  Fer- 
dinand, 106.  Personal  appeannesof^ 
109.  Her  pretensions  opposed  to  those 
of  Joanna,  114.  Her  reliance  on  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  1 IC  Tlie  party 
of,  gains  strength,  194.  Has  an  inter- 
view with  Henry  IV.,  at  Segom,  196. 
Basis  of  her  title  to  the  crown,  139. 
Proclaimed  queen,  141.  Her  exertions 
and  success  in  raising  an  army  to  o^ 
pose  Alfonso  of  Portugal,  151.  Her 
thanksgiving  for  the  victory  at  Tore, 
164.  Takes  active  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  western  borden,  170 
Her  schemes  of  reform,  178.  See  Gst- 
tiU,  Her  preoenoe  of  mind  and  svp- 
pression  of  the  tumoha  at  Segovia,  l&L 
Her  visit  to  Seville,  187.  Her  execu- 
tion of  justice,  168,  191.  Endeavovts 
to  reconcile  the  families  of  Qtuman 
and  Ponce  de  iieon,  189.  Her  png- 
ress  through  Andalusia,  in  1478, 190 
Her  oooduct  in  the  case  of  Alvaro 
TaSes  de  Lugo,  191 ;  of  Frederic  Hen- 
riques,  906.  See  Fenlmamd  mtd  Im 
htila.  Makes  her  court  a  nnneiy  of 
virtue  and  generous  ambition,  99T. 
Tendency  of  her  administration,  999. 
State  of  the  Jews  at  her  aocemion,  M9. 
Influenced  by  the  bigotry  of  the  age ; 
anecdote,  946.  Character  of  her  oen- 
fossor,  Torquemada,  947.     Solicili  a 
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ptpalball  for  the  introdaetion  of  the 
Inqnif  ition  into  Castile,  248 ;  resorts  to 
milder  measures,  249.     Enforoes  the 
papal  bull,  250.    Her  vigorous  meas- 
ures in  regard  to  the  sieges  of  Alha- 
ma,  336,  338.    Remcval  of,  to  Logro- 
fio,  3S4.    Her  care  of  troops,  391.    Her 
peraeyeranoe,  392.  Her  policy  towards 
the  nobles,  393.    Her  courtesy  to  the 
English  lord  Scales,  396.    Visits  the 
eamp,  400.    Her  rejral  costume,  401. 
Enforces  the  laws,  ii.  3.     Chastises 
certain   ecclesiastics,  4.     Vis  its   the 
eamp  before  Malaga,  23.    Establishes 
her  residence  at  Jaen,  50.    Her  en- 
ooaragement  of  her  troops  before  Ba- 
n,  56.    Her  reception  of  the  embassy 
from  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  69.    Her 
communication  with  the  army  inter- 
rupted, 63.    Energy  and  patriotic  sac- 
rifices of,  64.  Visits  the  camp,  66.  Her 
popularity    and  inflaence,   75.     De- 
poses the  judges  of  chancery,  64.  Ani- 
mates the  troops  before  Granada,  88. 
Surveys  the  city  of  Granada,  89.    In 
danger,  from  the  conflagration  of  the 
Christian  camp,  90.      Her  fkyoiable 
disposition   towards    Columbus,   127. 
Acknowledgments  due  to,  for  aiding 
Columbus,  133.    Finally  consents  to 
the  proscription  of  the  Jews,  139.  Her 
mistaken  piety,  153.    Alarmed  at  the 
attempt  made  on  Ferdinand's  life,  157. 
Her  eariy  education,  185.    Her  collec- 
tion of  books,  187, 186,  note.    Her  so- 
licitude for  the  instruction  of  her  chil- 
dren, 188 ;  of  her  son,  Prince  John, 
189;  of  the  nobles,  191.    Dissatisfied 
with  the  proceedings  respecting  the 
succession  of  females  to  the  crown,  362. 
Her  afl&ction  at  the  loss  of  her  daugh- 
ter, 364.  Mendoza's  executor,  372.  Xi- 
menes    her  cohfessor,  380.    Her  at- 
tempte  to  reform  the  religious  estob- 
lishments,    383.    Ofiers   the    see    of 
Toledo  to  Ximenes,  386.    Insulted  by 
the  general  of  the  Franciscans,  393. 
Consente  to  the  reform  by  Ximenes, 
395.     Her  confidence  in  Columbus, 
462,468.    Sends  back  Indian  slaves, 
471.     Sends   out  the   oommisnoner, 


Bobadilla,  471.    Declaies  the  Indians 
free,  478, 497 ;  her  zeal  for  their  con 
veraion,  496.  Sanctions  negro  slavery, 
496.    Her  benevolent  purposes  in  re 
gard  to   the   Indians   defeated,  497 
Takes  no  part  in  the  Italian  wars,  in. 
50.    Her  ill-health,  50, 92, 96, 99.  Her 
prediction  respecting  Charles  V.,  61. 
Her  visit  to  Joanna,  94.    Her  distress, 
96.    Her  illness,  and  fortitude,  96, 99, 
170.    Her  exertions  for  opposing  the 
French  invasion,  100.    Decline  of  her 
health,  169, 173, 180.    Retains  her  en 
ergies,  172.    Alarm  of  the  nation,  174. 
Particnlan  of  her  testament,  174.  Set- 
tles the  succession,  175.     Ferdinand 
named  regent  by  her,  176.  Her  oodicil, 

178.  Her  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion for  the  codification  of  the  laws, 

179.  Her  zeal  for  the  couTersion  of 
the  Indians,  179.  Her  signature  to  the 
codici],  180.  Her  resignation  and 
death,  181,  194,  noU,  Her  remains 
transported  to  Granada,  182;  laid  in 
the  Alhambra,  183.  The  person  of, 
184.  Her  manners,  184.  Her  mag- 
nanimity, 186.  Her  piety,  187.  Her 
bigotry,  188,  202.  Her  strength  of 
principle,  191.  Her  practical  sense, 
192.  Unwearied  activity  of,  193.  Her 
courage,  195.  Her  sensibility  to  her 
family  and  friends,  197.  Compared 
with  Elizabeth  of  Enghnd,  199.  Uni- 
versal  homage  to  her  virtues,  204.  Ef- 
fect of  her  death  on  Columbus,  236. 
Her  treatment  of  the  church,  435.  Her 
care  of  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  437. 

Isabella,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, measures  for  her  union  with  the 
dauphin  of  France,  i.  129;  with  Al- 
onso,  son  of  the  prince  of  Portugal, 
172.  Accompanies  her  mother  to  the 
camp,  401.  Affianced  to  Alonso,  heir 
of  the  Portuguese  monarehy ,  ii.  79, 344 
Escorted  to  Portugal,  80.  Her  attach 
ment  to  her  husband's  memory,  346, 
347,  noes.  Her  union  with  Emanuel 
of  Portugal,  346, 856.  Her  premature 
death,  363. 

Isabella  of  Aragon,  illustrious  and  on 
"^ortnnate,  in.  43,  nsCt. 
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Iteliaa  iMurj  tactice,  ii.  278. 

Italy,  Um  tehod  of  politioi  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteooth  century,  ii.  SG9.  Her 
moat  powarfui  atalet,  S60.  Ghanuster 
•fthe  poUfttoa  of,  663.  Iti  ioternal 
proaperitjy  S64.  Intrigoea  of  Sfona 
in,  364.  Alaimed  at  the  inTaaion  of 
Charlea  VIII.,  STfL  Militaiy  tactics 
ID,  S78.  EftcU  of  the  news  of  the 
league  of  Yenioe  an,  291.  Influence 
of  the  war  there,  on  Spain,  339.  Louis 
XII.'s  designs  on,  ni.  4.  Politics  of,  4. 
Conqoests  in,  5.  Astdnisfament  of,  at  the 
partition  of  Naples,  2Q.  Wars  there,  be- 
tween the  French  and  Spaniards,  37. 
Favors  the  Spaniards,  38.  Ghivahrous 
character  of  the  war  theie,  45.  Mekn- 
oholy  condition  of,  106.  Views  of  the 
states  of,  112.  Anzions  ezpeotation 
of,  during  the  battle  of  the  Gariglia- 
no,  ltt7.  Invaded  by  Loois  XII.,  333. 
Abandoned  by  the  French,  344. 


J. 


Jealousy,  the  oaose  of  the  revdntion  in 
^Granada,  i.  348. 

Jaws,  letraspective  view  of,  in  Spain,  i. 

*  936.  Gondition  of,  under  the  Arabs, 
S3d;  under  the  Castilians,  338.  Per- 
asouUon  of,  939,  940,  951.  Legis- 
lati?e  enaetments  respeeting,  941. 
Their  state  at  the  aocessieo  of  Is- 
abella, 942.  Gharges  brought  against 
them,  943.  ProeA  admitted  against, 
951.  Excitement  against  them,  ii. 
135.  Glergy  foment  the  excitement, 
130.  Various  oiGmees  urged  against, 
137«  Torquemada's  violent  conduct 
respeeting,  137.  Isabella's  feelings 
towards  them,  139.  Edict  for  their 
expulsion,  139, 150;  its  severe  opera- 
tion, 140.  Their  constancy,  149.  Their 
departure,  143.  Treatment  of  them 
in  Portugal,  144.  Their  sufferings  in 
Aftica,  144 ;  in  Italy,  146.  Eminent 
and  learned  men  among  the  exiled, 

147,  nefa.    Whole  number  of  exiled, 

148.  DisaatgftM  resnlts  cf  their  expul- 
sion, 149.    Motives  of  the  edict,  150. 


Gontemporary  judgments  on  them  else 
where,  161.  Banished  frun  Portngal 
356.  Prohibited  froaa  going  to  thr 
New  World,  488. 

Jk»n,  her  marriage  with  John  of  Amfon 
I.  31.  Her  deportment  towards  Gaxloa 
39,  38.     Is  besieged  at  Eetella,  33 
Gives  birth  to  Ferdinand  the  GMhefie, 
33.  Forbidden  to  enter  Baraelona,  41. 
Seeim  refuge  in  Gerona,  48.    Bcaieges 
Roam,  and  joins  Prince  Ferdinand,  be- 
fore Gerona,  56.    Her  death,  57. 

Joanna,  a  Portuguese  pdneeas,  sial«r  of 
Alfonso  v.,  married  to  Henry  IV^  of 
Gastile,  1. 67.  Her  gayetj ;  the  eonse- 
quent  suspicions,  67, 139,  neU.  The 
mother  of  Joanna,  commonly  called 
Bdtran^j  75.  To  be  divonaed,  M. 
Her  death  \  remarks  on  her  dbacacter, 
140,  noCe. 

Joanna  Beltrancja,  danghter  of  Joanna, 
wife  of  Henry  IV.,  of  CastUe,  i.  75. 
Supported  by  a  ficaction  of  the  rojal 
party,  96.  Affianced  io  the  duke  ol 
Guienne,  115.  Guiennediea,  and  other 
negotiations  take  plaoe,  125.  Foun- 
dation of  the  popular  belief  of  her  flle- 
gitimaoy,  139,  nste.    Her 


to  the  crown,  conttdered,  140. 
sane  of,  145.  Supported  by  Alfimso 
of  Portugal,  146;  meaaufaa  in  regard 
to  her  marrying  him,  149.  Urn  vefl 
taken  by  her,  179, 173.  Her  proposed 
marriage  with  Francis  Phmbus,  953. 
Further  remarks  respecting  her,  u. 
344.  Her  death,  345,  nefs.  The  re- 
port respecting  Ferdinand's  proposed 
union  with,  in.  915,  nets. 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, and  mother  of  Gbarlea  V.,  i.  364. 
Propoaition  for  the  marriage  of,  with 
Francis  Phmbus,  king  of  Navarre,  354. 
Her  birth,  ii.  343.  Her  marriage  into 
the  family  of  Austria,  348,  358.  Her 
embarkation,  360.  Her  arrival  in 
Flanders,  353.  Her  nuptials  celehrated 
with  unoommon  pomp,  359.  Cbarles 
v.,  son  of,  111.61.  Her  despondency, 
99.  Birth  of  her  eecond  son,  93.  In- 
sane, 94, 170.  Visited  by  Isabella,  94. 
Her  mad  conduct,  171.    Her 
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ttlyi  906.  Favors  the  gofernment  hy 
her  fiilher»  212.  Rigorooily  confined, 
S12.  Her  oonditioa  at  the  death  of 
her  hiuband,  260.  Her  conduct  in 
regard  U>  her  hosband'e  remains^  26S. 
Cbanfes  her  miDiBleni,  270.  Her  in- 
terview with  Ferdinand,  283.  Her 
death,  264.  See  PkU^,  and  PhiUp 
aiuL  Joanna, 

John  U.,  of  Castile,  accession  of,  i.  4. 
His  kingdom  governed  bjr  favorites, 
5.  His  partiality  to  Alvaio  de  Luna, 
5,  7.  His  oppression  of  the  com- 
mons, 8.  His  encouragement  of  lit- 
erature, 13.  His  marriage  with  the 
princess  IsabeUa,  24.    His  death,  26. 

John  IL,  of  Aragon,  governs  Aragon 
during  the  absence  of  Alfonso  V.»  i. 
30.  Title  ofhis  son  Carlos  to  Mavane, 
30.  His  marriage  with  Joan  Henri- 
^oes,  31 ;  her  deportment  towards 
CarIoSy38.  De&aU  Carlos,  33.  Suc- 
ceeds to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  37. 
His  hypocritical  reconciliation  with 
Carlos,  37}  his  perfidious  treatment 
and  imprisonment  of  him,  39.  His 
escape  from  the  fiirycf  the  Catalans, 
40.  Releases  his  son  Carlos  from 
prison,  41.  His  treaty  with  Louis 
XL,  oi  France,  60.  Allegiance  to, 
lenoonced  by  the  Catalans,  51.  His 
snesesses,  52.  His  dutreases,  embar- 
rassments, and  calamities,  55.  Death 
of  the  wife  of,  57.  Improvement  in 
his  affairs,  58.  Restoration  of  his 
oyesigfat,  58.  Besieges  and  subdues 
Barcelona,  60.  His  embarrassments  at 
the  time  of  Ferdinand's  entrance  into 
Cestile,  106.  Writes  to  Ferdinand  re- 
specting the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  117. 
Takes  part  witb  Ronsstllon  and  Cer- 
dagne  against  Louis  XL,  120.  Throws 
himself  into  Perpignan,  121 .  His  ani- 
mating eendnct,  122.  Relieved  by 
Ferdinand,  122.  Louis  detains  his 
Ambassadors,  129.  His  interview  with 
Ferdinand,  subsequently  U>  the  battle 
of  Toco,  170,  naU.  His  death  and 
eharacier,  175.  His  seal  against  here- 
tics, 234. 

John,  duke  of  Calabria  and  Lorraine,  in- 


trusted wiA  the  government  of  Cata* 
kmia,  i.  54.  Abandons  the  siege  of 
Gerona,  56.  His  popularity,  and  suo- 
posses,  56.    His  death,  69. 

John,  Prince,  son  of  Alfonso  of  Portugal, 
I.  147.  Marches  to  the  aid  of  his 
father,  at  Zamora,  157.  Takes  pert 
in  the  battle  of  Toro,  160, 16U  Crown- 
ed, 166.  Resigns  the  crown  to  his 
fiUher,  160.  Preposition  fiv  the  union 
of  Alfonso,  son  of,  with  Isabella  o£ 
Castile,  172.  Discoveries  in  ths  reign 
of,  II.  112.  Columbns  applies  to,  119. 
His  ooadoet  towards  the  exiled  Jews, 
144.  His  meeplaon  of  Columbns,  on 
his  retmrn  fhmi  We  first  voyage,  161, 
fMif ,  175.  Ettdeawours  to  check  the 
career  of  Spanish  discovery,  175. 
Sends  an  ambassador  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  176.  His  wary  diplo- 
macy in  regard  to  t&eir  embassy  to 
him,  176v  Advised  oi  Columbw*s 
having  sailed  on  his  second  voyage, 
179.  His  disgust,  180.  Adjnstawnt 
of  the  misunderstanding,  by  the  treaty 
of  TordesUks,  181.  Dies,  and  the 
crown  devolves  on  Emanuel,  346. 

John,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
proposition  ibr  the  union  of,  with 
Catharine  of  Navarre,  i.  354.  Meas- 
ures for  the  recognition  of,  n.  45. 
Honor  of  knighthood  conferred  on,  82. 
His  birth  and  early  education,  189, 343, 
noU.  His  attainments,  191.  Prince 
of  the  Asturias,  343,  noU.  Union  of, 
with  Maigawt,  348, 353.  His  sudden 
Ulness,  356.  His  destth,  357.  His 
amiable  character,  368. 

John  of  Navarre.    See  wlttreC 

Joshua,  his  miraele  of  the  sun  standing 
still,  said  is  be  repeated  at  Oran,  in. 
307,  nets. 

Judges,  abridgnmil  of  the  oommissian  of 
the,  1. 194,  nsfsw 

Juglar,  Firay  Gaspssd,  imfaisitor  cfver 
the  diooese  of  Saragossa,  ii.  7. 

JnUus  U.,  his  buU  of  July  9BCh,  1508,  iL 
492.  His  election  as  pope,  iii.  11& 
Furnishes  Ximenes  with  Greek  uMnu- 
scripts,  322.  Ratifies  the  treaty  of 
Cambiay,  330.    His  opposition  U^  the 
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French,  336.  Gnnts  Ferdinuid  tlie 
iDTettiture  of  Nmplet,  mod  other  &Ton, 
336.  Becoinei  a  jiarty  in  the  Holj 
Leai^e,  337.  Hu  ball|  exeommuni- 
eating  the  lOTereigna  of  Nrnvwre,  360. 

Jurisprudcnoe,  rafwm  of  the,  t.  196. 
Stady  of,  in  Spain,  905.    See  Loim. 

Joatice,  adminiatration  of,  in  Caitile,  i. 
131,  178,  188,  194,  206.  King  and 
qoeen  preside  in  oonrts  of,  195.  Meas- 
ures for  the  administration  of,  ii.  48. 
Marineo  cited  respecting,  in.  438. 

Justice  of  Aragon,  his  court,  z.  Uzzvi. 
Causes  referred  to,  xciv.  Institution  of 
the  office  of,  ct.  loqiortant  Amotions 
of,  oT.  Examples  of  independent  con- 
duct of,  cviL  His  great 
cxix. 


of  Aragon,  extent  of  his  authority, 

I.  IXXZT. 

King  of  Castile,  his  power  and  the  peo- 
ple's compared,  t.  Ivii. 

Knighthood,  fkTored  by  the  bw  of  Cas- 
tile, 1.  IxiT. 

Knights,  oivilities  between  the  Moorish 
and  Christian,  i.  893.    See  Ommiry. 

Koran,  the,  exacts  military  lenrioe  of  all 
persons,  i.  271,  note. 


L. 


Ladies,  literary,  in  Spain,  n.  196. 

Laino,  surprised  by  Gcnsalvo,  u.  319. 

Lance,  complement  of  a,  i.  51,  not: 

Lanjaron,  captured,  u.  428. 

Laws,  codification  of  the,  1. 196.  Com- 
pilation of,  lu.  447.  Chanoterofthe, 
453. 

lisbrija,  Antonio  de,  notices  of,  and  of 
his  writings,  i.  410,  nste,  n.  199.  Em- 
ployed in  the  oompilation  of  the  Com- 
plntensian  Polyi^t,  ni.  323,  note. 

Leo  X.,  his  brief  to  Ximeoes,  in.  423. 

Leon,  Ponce  de,  diseoren  Florida,  in. 
472. 

Leon,  Rodrigo  Ponce  de,  facts  respect- 
ing, u  118, 320.    His  opposition  to  the 


duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  189, 
Made  marquis  of  Cadiz,  321.  His  ex« 
pedition  against  Alhama,  322.  His 
indomitable  spirit  there,  332.  His  con- 
nexion with  the  expedition  to  the  Ax- 
irquia,  369,  360,  366.  His  escape, 
369.  Rewarded,  394.  Rescoes  Fer- 
dinand, n.  15.  Danger  of,  belbm 
Malaga,  24.  Takes  possession  of  the 
citadel,  36.  Drawn  into  an  ambuscade 
near  Baza,  47.  Clears  the  gardens  of 
their  timber,  57.  Death  and  heroic 
character  of,  106.  His  descendants 
and  titles,  106,  naU. 

Leonora,  i.  353,  in.  217. 

Libraries,  remarks  on,  before  the  intre 
doction  of  printing,  n.  187,  nsCe. 

License  for  private  voyages  to  the  New 
World,  II.  488. 

Litentore,  early  state  of,  in  Castile,  u 
12.  Its  encouragement  under  John 
If.,  13,  2! ;  Marquis  of  Villena,  14 ; 
Marquis  of  Santillana,  16;  John  At 
Mena,  18 ;  minor  luminaries,  20 ;  epis- 
tolary and  historical  compooitiion  at 
this  period,  22.  Encouragement  of, 
by  Albakem  XL,  264.  State  of,  amoBg 
the  Spanish  Arabs,  299;  eireumslan- 
ces  &Torable  to  it,  300.  Pahny  slate 
of,  during  the  reign  of  the  soTercigns 
III.  484,  note.  Further  oboerratioBB 
respecting  it,  494,  nste.  See  CssriW— 
UUratun. 

Llorente,  his   computations   lespecting 
the  victims  of  the  Inquisition,  i. 
Notice  of  his  History  of  the 
tion ,  268,  noU,   Computations  mpeot- 
ing  the  Inquisition,  taken  from,  id 
402,  note. 

Loja,  Ferdinand's  nnsotcessfiJ  attempt 
on,  I.  340.  Ali  Atar,  the  defender  of, 
374.  Lord  Scales  distinguishes  lon- 
self  at,  397. 

Lombardy,  conquered  by  the  Freneh,  m. 
b. 

Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  his  venicii  of 
Manrique's  Copies,  n.  231,  asCt. 

Longueville,  strengthened  by  Patioe,  nod 
pursues  the  duke  of  Alva,  in.  356 

Lorraine,  duke  of.    See  Join. 

Louis  XLyof  France,  his  treaty  with 
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iohn  11.  of  Aiagon,  i.  50.  His  inter- 
view with  Heaiy  IV.,  of  Cailile,  on 
tbo  benke  of  the  Bidaaeoa,  73;  the 
oomeqoenoesi  74.  Uts  propontion  re- 
•pecting  the  union  of  lus  brother  end 
Joanna,  114.  RoosnUon  and  Cerda|pie 
revolt  from,  190.  Treaty  of,  with  the 
king  of  Aragon,  123.  Detains  am- 
hassadon  of  John  II.,  199.  The  first 
monarch  to  extend  an  interest  to  Eu- 
ropean politics,  351.  His  standing  in 
regard  to  Navarre,  353,  354.  Sue- 
oeeded  by  Charles  VIII.,  ii.  965. 

Louk  XII.,  his*  designs  on  Italj,  iii.  4. 
His  negotiations  with  various  Eu- 
ropean powers,  5.  Opentj  menaces 
Naples,  9, 19.  His  rupture  with  Fer- 
dinand, 34.  Grosses  the  Alps,  40. 
Negotiates  a  treaty  with  Philip,  at 
Lyons,  68.  Demands  an  explanation 
of  the  archduke,  87.  His  indigoation, 
and  measures  for  invading  Spain,  97. 
His  great  preparations  against  Italy, 
114.  His  chagrin  after  the  rout  of 
Garigliano,  149.  His  treatment  of  the 
garrison  of  iSaeta,  150.  His  appre- 
hensions for  the  fiite  of  his  possessions 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  155.  His  treaty 
with  Ferdinand,  156.  Causes  of  his 
fkilure  in  Italy,  159.  Memoirs  of  the 
period  of,  168,  note.  His  policy  re- 
specting the  misunderstanding  be- 
tween Ferdinand  and  Philip,  316.  His 
brilliant  interview  with  Ferdinand  at 
Savona,  878.  His  compliments  to 
Gonsalvo,  981.  His  projects  against 
Venice,  330.  His  partition  of  tlie  con- 
tinental possessions  of  Venice  with 
BAazimilian,  330.  Crosses  the  Alps 
and  invades  Italy,  333.  His  aggree- 
sions  on  the  church,  335.  His  treaty 
with  Navarre,  351.  His  truce  with 
Ferdinand,  357. 

Looena,  battle  of,  f .  376. 

Luoero,  an  inquisitor,  iii.  949,  iio<i. 

Logo,  Alvarei  Yanex  de,  justice  exeen- 
ted  on,  1. 191.  Isabella  refuses  to  par- 
don, iii.  191,  noU. 

Luna,  Alvaro  de,  rise  and  character  of, 
1. 5.  A  favorite  of  John  II.,  of  Cas- 
tile 6,  7.    Viewed  with  jealousy  by 


the  nobles,  7.  His  inflnenoe  in  tlie  op- 
pression of  the  commons,  8.  His  de- 
eUne,93.  The  <<  Chronicle  **  of,23,iuite. 
His  influence  in  relation  to  the  mar- 
riage of  John  U.,  and  its  consequen- 
ces, 94.  His  faU,  94.  His  death,  95. 
Lamented  by  John,  527. 

Lyons,  the  treaty  of,  iii.  68 ;  rejected  by 
Ferdinand,  88.  Treaty  of,  in  1504, 
1S7. 

Lyric  poetry,  low  state  of,  in  Castile,  ti 
229. 


M. 


Machiavelli,  Florentine  minister  at  the 
papal  court,  iii.  198. 

Madrid,  becomes  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, I.  850,  III.  406.  Account  of  the 
environs  of,  461,  nett. 

Magnet,  disoovery  of  the  polarity  of  the, 
II.  Ill,  118,  itoCe. 

Mahfflmetanism,  remarks  on,  i.  270. 

Malaga,  descent  on  the  envirens  of,  i. 
35a  Description  of,  ii.  16.  Expedi- 
ticm  against,  17.  Sharp  rencontre  be* 
fore,  19.  Invested  by  sea  and  land, 
90;  thebriUiantspeetscleof,21.  Sam* 
moned  to  surrender,  84.  Distresses 
in,  98,  39.  Genenl  lally  from,  90. 
Outworks  carried,  39.  Proposals  for 
surrendering,  33.  Surrenden,  35. 
Taken  poseeision  of,  35,  37.  Purifi- 
cation of,  36.  Release  of  Christian 
captives  at,  37.  Lament  of  the  inhaln 
itants  of,  38 ',  sentence  passed  on  them 
40.  Wary  device  of  Ferdinand  re- 
speeting  the  plate  found  there,  40 
Cruel  policy  of  the  viotors,  41.  Mess* 
ures  br  repeopling,  43. 

Mamique,  Jorge,  his  «  Copies,"  n.  930 
Translated  by  Longfellow,  931,  naU 

Mantua,  marquis  of,  appointed  comaaa* 
der  of  the  French  army,  iii.  119.  His 
attack  on  Roeca  8ecoa,lS9.  BniMs 
a  bridge  across  the  GarigUano,  and 
passes  over,  194.  Resumes  his  quar 
ten,  127.  Situation  of  tlte  army  un 
der,  132;  their  insubordination,  133 
His  resignation,  133.  Sueoeeded  bv 
Saluxio  133. 
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of  Ifazimilian,  ut.  209.  His  chano- 
ter,  310.  His  ascendency  over  PliiJip, 
S94.  Estates  and  honors  lavished  on, 
918.  His  flight  to  the  ooort  oi  Mazi- 
miUan^SST. 

Manufaotures  in  Spain,  i.  S81.  Xjaws 
lespeoting,  in.  457.  Extent  of  the 
finer,  459. 

Manuscripts,  Greek,  furnished  to  Xime- 
nes  by  the  pope,  ui«  320.  Their  value, 
and  destruction,  325. 

Marchena.    See  Perez, 

Margaret,  daughter  <kf  Maximilian,  her 
union  with  Prince  John,  ii.  348,  352, 
853.  Incident8intheeai4ylileof,362. 
Her  voyage  to  Spain,  and  reception 
there,  353. 

Mazia,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, her  birth,  ii.  343,  noU, 

Marina,  notice  of  his  work%  i.  Ixxix.,  note. 

Marineo,  Lucio,  an  eminent  scholar  in 
Spain,  II.  193.  Notioe  of  iiis  writings, 
194.  Cited  respecting  the  administn^ 
tion  of  justice,  lu.  438. 

Mactel,  Jerome,  public  hutoriographer, 
u  oxxiii.,  note. 

Martyr,  Peter,  d'  Anghiera,  notice  of  him, 
and  his  works,  ii.  74,  noUf  507,  ngU. 
His  allosions  to  Columbus,  138, 166. 
Invitsd  to  the  court  to  open  a  school 
lor  the  young  nobility,  192.  His  la- 
ban,  193.  Cited  respecting  IsabeUa's 
■iokneis  and  death*  in.  172, 173, 182. 

Masterships,  grand,annexed  to  the  crown, 
1. 216,  218. 

Maximilian,  his  embassy  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  ii.  48.  Negotiations  of 
the  Spanish  oout  with,  in.  8.  His 
truce  with  the  king  of  Naples,  9. 
Partial  to  Spain,  114.  TVunpen  with 
QensalvodeCocdova,212.  Shares  the 
possession  of  Venice  with  Louis  XII., 
330. 

Manrquim,  eaptared,  xu.  299.  Xime- 
nes's  expedition  arrives  at,  301. 

Mechlin,  treaty  of,  in.  368,  nste. 

Medina,  oommereial  importance  of,  m. 
48B. 

Mena,  John de,  a  distiaguished  poethi 


the  reign  of  John  IL,  1. 18.    Hm  a- 
fluence  on  Castilian  poetry,  19. 

Mendana,  Pedro  da,  his  grievous  denw- 
tations,  1. 179. 

Mendosa,  Diego  Hurtado  de,  ftets  re- 
specting, I.  79,  moU,  Marquis  of 
SantiUana,  118.  Addresses  a 
stianoe  to  the  king  and  <pieen 
ing  the  Aemi«iidaii^206.  His  magnif 
ioent  train,  400.  His  brevery,  400. 
Opposed  toXimenes,  ui.  411. 

Mendosa,  Diego  de,  his  rout  of  the 
French  rearguard,  near  Barleta,  lu.  53. 

Mendoxa,  Inigo  Lopez  de,  marqoia  of 
SantiUana,  an  iUostrioas  wit  of  the 
reign  of  John  II.,  i.  16.    His  death, 

la 

Mendosa  I&igo  Lopes  de.    See  TrndiBm. 

Mendoza,  Pedro  Gonaales  de,  archhiaiiop 
of  Seville  and  cardinal  of  Spain,  fi^ 
vors  Isabella,  x.  126.  His  hraveiy  at 
the  battle  of  Tore,  162.  Aocompanks 
Isabella,  to  suppress  the  tonulls  at 
Segovia,  184.  Prevails  on  Ferdinand 
and  Isabells  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  222.  Favors  the 
Jews,  249.  The  successor  of  CariUo 
arehbishop  of  Toledo,  357.  Sent  fir- 
ward  to  take  possession  of  the  Alhsn- 
bra,  at  the  capitnlation  of  Granada, 
XI.  96,  97.  Favon  the  project  of  Go 
kimbus,  122.  His  death,  36&  His 
early  life,  309.  Urn  character,  370 
His  smoun,  370.  The  queen  his  ex- 
ecutor, 372.  Names  Ximenes  as  Us 
snocessor,  373. 

Mendosa,  Salaiar  de,  justifiss  Ferdi- 
nand's treatment  of  Navarre,  ui.  3G0, 
note. 

Merlo,  Diego  de,  his  expedition  against 
Alharaa,  i.  319, 322. 

Metals,  erroneous  policy  in  regard  fa,  i 
225.  In  the  West  Indies,  u.  490,  ni. 
477. 

Miguel,  son  of  Emaanel*  of  Portugal 
and  Inbella,  his  birth,  n.  364.  Bm 
ffsoognition  ss  heir  to  the  throne,  366 
His  death,  366. 

Milan,  oonqnered  by  the  French,  in.  6 

lis. 
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alilitary  Onierfl  of  Cartile,  i.  909.  Or- 
der of  8t  Jigo,  or  HU  Janm,  of  Com- 
poitolla,  Sno;  of  CklatnTa,  U12,  215; 
of  Alcantara,  ai3,  215.  Their  refor- 
mation, 217. 

Military  aenrioe,  exacted  by  the  Koran, 
I.  271.  Remarks  on,  in.  160.  Gon- 
ealYo  m  tefomi  of  the,  161. 

Military  taetiefl  in  Italy,  n.  278. 

Militia,  dieoipline  of  the,  I.  S96.  Organi- 
tation  of,  ii.  340. 

Mineral  wealth  of  Spain,  i.  261. 

Minieten,  reiident,  firtl  maintained  at 
foieign  eonrit  by  Ferdinand  the  Cath- 
olic, 1.  asd. 

MintunuB,  the  ancient  city  of,  ni.  123, 
noU, 

Miracle  of  the  tun  atandin^  itill,  at  the 
etorming  of  Oran,  in.  307,  nela. 

Moetio,  meeting  of  Ferdinand  and  laa- 
bella  in  the  camp  before,  i.  401. 

Modem  Inqoiaition,  turned  againet  the 
JewB,  I.  244.  Anthorixed  in  CastUe, 
•248.  Put  into  operation  at  Seville, 
250.  It*  Mngunary  character,  262. 
Its  final  organiiation,  265.  Forms  of 
trial  by  the,  265;  torture,  257.  Its 
injostioe,  259.  The  mOos  da,  fe,  260. 
CooTictions  under  Torqnemada,  264. 
Phrticnlars  respecting  its  introduction 
into  Aragon,  ti.  6;  remonstrance  of 
the  oortes,  7;  conspiracy,  8 ;  asnssi- 
nation  of  Aibues,  9;  cruel  persecu- 
tions, 10.  Established  throughout 
Ferdinand's  dominions,  II.  Rema^ 
<m  its  esiabUahment  in  Spain,  iii.  190, 

491.  Subsequent  troubles  from  the, 
249.  Ferdinand's  conduct  in  regard 
to  the,  in  Aragon,  393,  moU.  Effects 
of  the,  492.  Number  of  Wctims  of  the, 

492,  note.    See  Amdmi  /nfiottCien. 
Mula  di  Oaeta,  aotioa  al  the  bridge  of, 

III.  142. 
Moldenhaner,  professor,  his  visit  to  Al- 
cala,  respecting  the  manuscripts  used 
in   the  Complntensian  Polyglot,  in. 

flolucea    Islands,   congress    respecting 

the,  n.  l82,iMte. 
Monasberies,  their  corrupt  state,  ii.  382. 

Attempts  at  reform  in,  383, 392. 

VOL.  III.  66 


Monastic  orden,  Xlmenes  attempts  to 
rafijrm  the,  ii.  382.  Ckeat  ezeitement 
among  them,  S98. 

MontaWo,  AUboso  Diai  de,  his  work, 
entitled  «<Ordenan^  Reales,"  1. 196. 
Author  of  other  works,  ut.  460,  nelt. 

Montilla,  demolition  of  the  castle  of,  in. 
289. 

Montpensier,  duke  of,  left  as  viceroy  of 
Charles  XIL  at  Naples,  ii.  299;  his 
disasten  there,  312.  Besieged  at 
Atella,  317.  His  capitulaUon,  383. 
His  death,  3S5. 

Moorish  minstrelsy,  ii.  2ia  its  date, 
221.    Its  high  repute,  222. 

Moon,  religious  toleration  of  the,  i. 
xzziii.  Their  refinements  and  attain- 
ments, xU.  Crusade  against,  under 
Henry  IV.,  of  Castile,  65.  Papal  in- 
dulgences  for  the  proeecntion  of  the 
war  against  them,  69.  Their  depoitp 
inent  toward  the  Jewa,  236.  Their 
conquest  of  Spain,  272.  Their  policy 
towards  the  conqneied,  273b  Their 
intermarriages,  274.  Checked  by  the 
defeat  ai  Toun,  275.  Their  form  of 
government,  275.  Character  and  edu- 
cation of  their  sovereigns,  276.  Their 
military  establishment,  277.  Sumptu- 
ous public  works  of  the,  277.  Hus- 
bandry and  manufactures  among  them, 
281.  Their  high  civUintion  and  pros- 
perity, 283.  Their  literature  under 
Alhakem  II.,  284.  Intellectual  devel- 
opement  among  them,  265.  Contrac- 
tion of  their  dominion,  287.  Recipro- 
cal civilities  between  them  and  the 
Spaniards,  293.  Their  gallantry,  294 
Their  balhwis  or  romMcor,  294,  306. 
Their  chivalrous  chaiaeter,  295.  Their 
suoeessfVil  resistanoe  in  Granada,  297. 
Literature  of  the,  299.  Their  hiatori 
cal  merits,  304.  Their  useful  disoov 
cries,  305.  Impulse  given  by  them  to 
Europe,  306.  Their  elegant  literature, 
306.  Poetical  character  of  the,  306. 
Their  influence  on  Castilian  litera- 
ture, 310.  Circwnstaneee  prejudicial 
to  their  literary  reputation,  311.  Sur 
prise  Zahan,  317.  Their  receptko 
of  the  Spanish  ai  Alhama,  324.    Be 
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siege  Alhama,  380,  336.  Wiflulnw, 
334,  337.  SkirmiBh  with  the  Spui- 
iards  before  Loja,  342.  Internal  die- 
eenaiona  among  the,  in  Granada,  349. 
Their  opposition  to  the  Christians  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Axarqoia,  361. 
Thrir  losses  at  the  battle  of  Lnoena, 
378.  Strength  oftheir  fortresses,  384, 
388.  Their  modes  of  defence,  388. 
Terms  to  the  Tanqnished,  389.  Poliey 
in  fomenting  the  Actions  among  them, 
406.  Soocess  and  advancement  of 
the  Christians  against,  408.  Their 
ciTil  feuds  at  the  siege  of  Malaga,  ii. 
25.  Qneral  sallj  of  the,  30.  Ter- 
mination of  their  empire  in  the  Pen- 
insula, 102.  Their  destiny,  106.  Tala- 
▼era's  mild  policy  for  the  conversion 
of,  406.  Books  of  the,  burnt,  413. 
Revolt  in  the  Aibayoin,  416.  Con- 
▼ersion  of,  at  Granada,  422.  Called 
Moriacoes,  422.  Rising  of  the,  in  Che 
Alpuzarras,  426.  Their  punishment, 
429.  Measures  lor  introducing  Chris* 
tianity  among  them,  430, 453.  Trans- 
ported to  the  Barbaiy  coast,  442 
Edict  against  those  in  Castile,  446. 
Termination  of  their  histoty,  during 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  IsalwUa, 
455.  Prohibited  from  going  to  the 
New  World,  488.  EzpediUon  against, 
in  Africa,  under  Ximenes,  in.  299. 
Their  loss  at  Oran,  306.  See  Gnmada. 

Moral  energy,  remarks  on,  ii.  401. 

Moratin,  his  **  Oiigenes  del  Teatro  £s- 
panol,"  II.  249,  note.  His  dramatic 
criticism,  iii.  249,  note. 

Moriscoes,  the  Moon  so  called,  ii.  422. 
Gonsaivo's  kindness  to  them,  ni.  294. 

Moya,  marchioness  of.    See  BobadiiU, 

MtdUnt,  Juan  Rantistig  notice  of  him,  and 
bis  wiitings,  ii.  508,  iioCf. 


N. 


Naharro,  Bartholomeo  Torres  de,  notice 
of  him,  II.  240.    His  comedies,  241 . 

Najmra,  duke  of,  dissatisfied  with  the 
queen's  settlement  of  the  regency,  iii. 


909.     Surrendeis,  267. 

Pampelona  with  winforoements,  366. 

Names,  Arabian  mode  of  sekcting,  i 

349,  nsls. 

Naples,  dissatisfections  respecting  the 
crown  of,  u.  274.  Threatened  by 
Louis  XII.,  in.  9.  Plurtition  of,  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  11,  13,  90 
Ground  of  Ferdinand's  claim  to,  14 
Astonishment  of  Italy,  at  the  partition 
of,  20.  French  feroes  there,  40.  Sub- 
mission of,  to  the  Spanish,  81.  Goo- 
salvo's  triumphant  entiy  into,  82 
Princes  of*  82,  iio<i.  Reduction  cf 
the  fortresses  of,  84.  Enthusiaam  fei 
Gonsalvo  at,  162.  Eztottions  of  the 
Spanish  troops  there,  153.  Treaty  re- 
specting, 217.  Enthusiastic  reception 
of  Ferdinand  at,  262.  Dissatisfeetaons 
there,  266.  Ferdinand's  acts  there, 
275.  Gonsalvo  leaves,  278.  The  pope 
grants  the  investiture  of,  to  Ferdinand, 
336.  Government  of,  468.  Regard 
there  for  Ferdinand,  469.  SeeCIUrisf 
F///.,  and  CkngUtm^ 

Navagiero,  Andrea,  his  aoeount  of  the 
revenues  of  the  nobles  in  Castile,  m. 
434,  KeCs.  Cited  respecting  duvaliy 
in  the  war  of  Granada,  488.  Notice 
of  him  and  his  works,  489,  nsfs. 

Navarre,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  i.  zxz.  Title  of  Carlos  to, 
30.  Factions  of  the  Reaun»onts  and 
Agramonts,  32.  Defeat  of  Carlos,  33. 
Influence  o£  Louis  XI.  in  the  councils 
oi;  crown  of,  devolves  on  Francis 
Phoebus,  363.  Marriage  of  Catharine 
of,  II.  5.  Sovereigns  of,  in.  347.  Fer- 
dinand's distrust  of,  348.  NegotiaUons 
of,  with  France,  349.  Ferdinand  de- 
mands a  passage  through,  for  his  army, 

350,  362.    Embamssing  situation  of 
the  princes  of,  351.    Allied  to  F^ranee, 

351.  Invaded  by  the  duke  of  Alva 

352.  Abandoned  by  John,  352.  Con 
quered,  364.  United  with  Castile, 
359,466.  Examination  of  Ferdinand's 
conduct  respecting  the  treatment  of 
359.  Excommunication  of  the  sove- 
reigns of,  by  Julius  II.,  360.  Impra 
denoe  of,  in  not  granting  Ferdinand's 
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reqneft,  364;  anthorijes  war,  364. 
GfOM  aboae  of  the  victory  oreff  364. 
Authorities  reapeetiiig,  366,  nois, 
French  defeated  by  %  forae  aent  there 
by  Ximenea,  406. 

NaYarrete,  Martin  Fernandez  da,  his  re- 
aeaiches  in  the  public  archiTea  of 
Spain,  11. 133, 507,  note, 

Navarro,  Pedro,  hia  celebrity,  iii.  17. 
Deienda  Canoaa,  44.  Hia  aerrioea  at 
Naplea,  84.  Joins  Gonaalvo,  120. 
Commander  of  the  expedition  againat 
Oran,  300,  303.  Senda  for  the  oardi- 
tial  to  take  poaaeaaion  of  Oran,  307. 
Hia  oppoaition  to  Ximenea,  306.  Hia 
African  conqueata,  313.  Hia  ikte,  314, 
note.  His  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Ravenna,  339. 

Navigation,  hiaborical  lemarka  reqieci- 
ing,  ij.  110. 

Negroea,  slavery  of  the,  aanctioned,  ii. 
496.    See/fulMfif. 

Nemoara,  duke  of,  auperaedea  D'Aubi- 
gny,  III.  40.  hiTeata  Barleta,  43.  De- 
fiea  the  Spaniarda,  58.  Discomfited, 
53.  Hia  expedition  to  Castellaneta,  65. 
Fighta  the  Spanish  at  Cerignola,  74. 
His  forces,  75.  His  death,  76.  Rout 
of  the  French,  77, 79.  Hia  burial,  79. 
fieelVKX. 

New  World,  hiatoriana  of  the,  n.  506, 
Mte.  Inquiaition  extended  to  the,  iii. 
409. 

Nobles  of  Castile,  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  the,  I.  Iviii.  Their  jealouay 
of  Alvaro  de  Luna,  7.  Their  league 
againat  Henry  IV.,  of  Caatile,  75.  Op- 
poae  the  Santa  Hermandad,  181.  Flans 
for  reducing,  199.  Policy  of  the  sove- 
reigns towarda  the,  393.  Magnificence 
of  the,  398.  Their  gaUantry,  399.  The 
queen*a  care  for  the  education  of  the, 
n.  191.  Their  achc^arship,  196.  Ao- 
compliahed  women,  196.  Diaaatiafied 
with  the  queen*a  settlement  of  the  re- 
gency, 111.  909.  Their  disgust  with 
Ferdinand's  severity,  in  the  caae  of  the 
marquis  of  Priego,  290.  Their  feelings 
at  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  387.  Xi- 
menea replies  to,  407.  Depression  of, 
hf  Feidinand  and  laabeUa,  at  their 


oeaaion,  431.    Their  great  power,  433 
Their  immenae  revennea,  434. 

Northmen,  remarka  on  ttie  diacoveriaa 
by  ttie,  u.  119,  noU,  131,  note. 

Norton,  Andrewa,  hia  *'  Evidencea  of  the 
Genuineneaa  of  the  Goapela,"  com- 
mended, in.  3S5,  m€§. 

Novara,  battle  of,  ui.  345. 

Noyon,  treaty  of,  in.  413. 

NuBes,  employed  on  the  compilation  of 
the  Gomplutanaum  Polyglot,  in.  SS3, 


a 


Oliva,  F^man  Perai  de,  notice  of,  ii.  215. 
Hia  cUMBioal  imitaliomi,  24&  Not 
popular,  247. 

Ohnedo,  battles  of,  i.  7, 86. 

Omeyades,  dynasty  of  the,  i.  275, 276. 
Sumptttoua  puhKc  works  by  the,  277. 
Their  revennea,  280.  Their  decay, 
286,292,300. 

Oran,  description  of,  in.  299.  Warlike 
preparalionB  against,  300.  Battle  be- 
fore, 304.  The  city  of,  stormed,  305. 
Entered  by  the  army,  306.  Moorish 
loaa  at,  306.  Entered  by  Ximenea, 
307.  Miracle  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed there,  307,  note,  Ximenea  said 
to  continue  to  watch  over,  315,  mUs. 
Earthquake  at,  in  1790,  and  abandon- 
ed, 315,  note. 

Ordenan^aa  Reales,  the  work  of  Montal- 
vo,  1. 196,  in.  4484 

Orders.    See  MUUary  Orders. 

Ortega,  John  de,  acalea  the  battlements 
of  Alhama,  I.  323. 

Orth^,  treaty  of,  in.  367. 

Ostia,  the  storming  and  capture  of,  n 
332. 

Ovando,  Nicholaa  de,  aent  out  to  Huh 
paniola,  n.  477.  Instructions  to,  478. 
Refbses  Columbus  admittance  to  Hia- 
paniola,  484.  Senda  Bobadilla  and 
others  to  Spain,  484. 

Oviedo  y  Valdez,  Gonzalo  Fernandei  de, 
author  of  the  "  Quincuagenas,"  facta 
respecting,  1. 112,  note.  Character  of 
his  work,  113. 
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Faebeco,  Juan,  marqnia  of  YiUoaa.  Sm 
ViUena. 

i'leifie  Ocean,  its  diacoveiy,  and  tha  «^ 
feet  thanof  OD  Spain,  lu.  478. 

Pab^icia,  repurchaaea  Ha  ancieni  riglit 
cf  repreieotation,  1. 10. 

Palancia,  Alooao  de,  notice  of,  1. 136. 

Faliee,  Siie  da  la,  lu.  41.  At  Canoaa, 
44.  Hia  bimTe  defenaa  of  Bato,  66. 
Made  priaoner,  57.  Treatment  of^  58. 
Commands  the  Fiench  retreat  from 
Italy,  344.  Strengthena  LongneviUe, 
356. 

Paloa,  Coliunboa  saila  from,  u*  198.  Re- 
ception of  GolttBibns  at,  on  hia  ratnrn 
from  his  first  voyge,  103. 

Pampelooa,  the  duke  of  Alva  letreata  to, 
111.366.    Beaiefed,866. 

Papal  indalgencea.    See  Inia^siicsf. 

Parades,  Diego  da,  beroiam  of,  tii.  196. 

Pearl  fisheries,  retoros  from  the,  ui.469, 
470,  mote. 

Pedro,  constable  of  Portugal,  orown  of 
Catalonia  ofiferad  to,  i.  68.  Uia  death, 
53. 

Pefia  de  loa  Enaaooradoa,  origin  of  ita 
name,  i.  347. 

Peres,  Fray  Jnan  da  Marohena,  gnanlaan 
of  the  convent  of  La  Aabiday  hia  inter- 
eat  and  ej»rtiona  in  behalf  of  Colom- 
bus,  II.  180, 184. 

Perpignan,  gallant  defence  of,  i.  188. 
Siege  and  fednction  of,  by  the  French, 
133. 

Peaaro,  a  Venetian  admtfal,  atonna  St 
George,  iii.  17. 

Feaefatera,  Looia  XII.,  hanga  the  gover- 
nor of,  and  his  son,  iii.  %3. 

Peter  IV.,  prepares  laws  for  the  diaei- 
pUne  of  the  navy,  i.  Ixxziv.  Defeali 
the  army  of  the  Union,  at  Epila,  zciiL 
Uia  magoanimooa  policy,  zciv. 

Philip,  archduke,  son  of  Maximilian, 
uoion  of,  with  Joanna,  u.  346,  358. 
His  claims  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
aAer  the  death  of  Prince  John,  359. 
Coarlea  V.,  aon  of,  iii.  61.  His  visit 
to  Spam  with  Joanna,  68.  Reception 
nf,  at  the  French  court,  68,  68;  in 


Spain,  iSX  Reoofniaed  by  the 
tea,  64.  Hia  diaeontant,  65.  Ejeavna 
Spain  fer  Frmnea,  67.  Nagotialaa  a 
treaty  with  Louia  XU.,  66.  Lava 
XII.  demands  an  explanation  of  lua^ 
67.  Uia  ticatment  of  Joanna,  171, 
846.  Hia  pretenaona  to  aoprenmay  in 
Caatile,  8ia  Incieaaa  of  hia  pai^, 
811.  Tempera  with  Gonaalvo,  919; 
Landa  at  Cornfia,  and  ia  joined  by  the 
noblea,  883.  Martyr'a  account  of  bii 
oharacter9986.  Avoida  Ferdinand,  WS. 
Hia  interviewa  with  Ferdinand,  997, 
838.  Hia  arbitrary  govenunent,  817. 
Befera  the  affiura  of  the  Inqoiaitioa  to 
the  loyal  council,  860.  Uia  death,  966. 
Hia  charanter,  956.  Uia  remaina  maiv- 
ed  to  Gianada,  968, 883, 864,  nota. 

Philip  U.,  alaima  the  Portngncae  crown, 
III.  487,  note. 

Philip  and  Joanna,  toe  aeaeeaion  of,  lu. 
807.  Embark  for  Spain,  and  arrive  in 
England,  881.  Arrive  at  Comfta,  988. 
Soveieignty  of  Caatile  aorrendered  to, 
830.  Proceed  to  Valladolid,  846.  Style 
of  living  at  the  court  of,  840. 

Phmboa,  Fhtnaia,  the  crown  of  Navane 
devolvea  on,  363.  Propcaition  foe  the 
union  of,  with  Joanna,  the  danghler 
of  Ferdinand  and  laabella,  364.  Hk 
aodden  death,  364,  ui.  347. 

Pinciano.    See  AtfEes. 

Pisa,  France  and  Spain  withdraw  their 
proteotion  from,  in.  338. 

Piua  III.,  elected  pope,  iii.  118.  Uia 
death,  lia 

Plague,  ita  ravagea  in  Caatile,  i.  883;  at 
Sevilfe,  953. 

Poetry,  Caatilian,  1.18.  Pramiam  for,  al 
SevUle,  81.  Hebrew,  837.  Mooririi» 
307,  u.  816.  Subaaqueiit  Caatiliaa, 
816L  Developement  of  the  Caatiliaa, 
and  ibither  ramaika  leaperling  it,  m. 
494,aate. 

Poison,  pat  upon  anowa  by  the  Mooo^  i 

Polygamy,  the  oauaa  of  the  revnhiliaa  im 
Granada,  i.  348. 

Polyglot  Bible,  Ximenea'a  edition  «f  Iha, 
lu  801,  naCs,  804,  lu.  313.  Aceonnt 
ofit,38i.   Diflicultieaofthetaek.983 
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Seholan  employed  in  its  eompilation, 
993,  fMfa.  lu  meriti,  385.  DeHruc- 
lioD  of  the  maauseripte  which  formed 
the  basis  of  it,  395. 

Pope,  difierenee  of  the  erowtt  with  the,  i. 
S90.  MsJ^es  a  grant  to  Ferdinand  and 
l8abena,366.  9ee  Jlktandmr  VL,  Ju- 
Inu  //.,  LwX,  Pm»  lJL,%ad  A»lw 
iV. 

fopolation,  aqgmeniation  of,  in  Spain, 
ui.  485.  Census  of,  in  Castile,  485, 
lute.   Mode  of  estimating  it,  465,  note, 

Portofal,  tvaaty  of  peace  with,  i.  171. 
Application  of  Colnmbiis  to  the  king 
of,  II.  119.  Treatment  of  Jews  in, 
144,  153,  note.  Jews  banished  fimn, 
36&  King  and  queen  of^  visit  Spain, 
350.  PhUip  ll.'s  olaim  to  the  ciown 
of,  m.  487,  note.    Bee  ^Ai^enso. 

Ptortngnese,  maritime  enterprise  of  the, 
n.  IISU  Jealous  of  the  BpaMh  mari- 
time enterprise,  175. 

Piagmiticas,  issaed,  i.  8,  in.  435.  Fre- 
qusncj  of,  in  the  reign  of  Fentintad 
«adlsabelk,441,nefa.  CoUeciedand 
puhlished,  448. 

Press,  oenswship  of  the,  eelnUiohed«  ii. 
208. 

Piiego.    See  Csrdsnn,  Psiro  ds. 

Printings  intiodoolion  of,  into  0paaa«  ii. 
906.  The  queen  enooiifagee  H,  906. 
Its  rapid  diffimion,  9U7.  ftequsney  of 
pmesee  for,  lu.  483. 

Provencal  litentuie,  rofiree  m  Aiegon, 

I.  oziz.  Flourishes  in  Valencia,  essiii; 
writers  there,  osiii.  Abandoned,  ouiv. 

Poloi,  the  Floeentiae  poet,  oiled  leepect- 
ing  the  ojMtenne  of  land  in  thn  vest, 

II.  117. 

P«|fai ,  FVcnaado  del,  his  aeeenat  ef  the 
Swiss  meroenaiiesy  i.  306.  Renaifcs 
lespeotiog  him,  400,  note. 

Ptegatory,  eaemptioB  fioiB,  by  paptl 
hails,  1. 69,  Mis. 


of  this 
SBMuseript,  1. 113,  nsle. 
Qntotaailh,  his  life  of  ZUaeMf,  ii.  399. 


Rank,  not  a  passport  to  honor,  i.  200. 

Ravenna,  battle  of,  m.  339;  lU  elfeets 
342. 

Ravenstsin,  Philip,  in.  19,  99:    Ship 
wrecked,  97. 

RedondiUa,  lemark  on  the,  ii.  920,  nsCs. 

Reduan,  i.  369, 369. 

Reform,  of  the  monasteriee,  n.  383.  In 
the  diooeee  of  Ximenes,  390.  Of  the 
monsstio  ofders,  382;  great  exoiteinent 
caused  by  it,  ^ ;  visit  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan general,  who  Insults  the  queen, 
393.  The  pope's  interference,  and  the 
queen*s  consent  to  a  reform,  395.  Its 
operation  and  effects,  396. 

Ren6  le  Bon,  of  Anjou,  crown  of  Chli- 
lonia  ofltered  to,  i.  54. 

Repartinnentoe,  the  system  of,  in.  473. 

Revenues,  derived  flom  the  West  Indies, 
ni.  460, 481.  Augmentation  of  the,  484. 

Richdien,  Caidinai,  his  declaration  on 
his  death-bed,  iil  416.  Parallel  between 
him  and  Ximenes,  496. 

Riol,  Santiago  Agostin,  on  the  various 
tribunals,  under  Feidinand  and  Isabel- 
la, UI.  469,  nste. 

Rrveia,  earl  ef,  fesm  Britain*  See  SmIss 

Robeitsott,  Willnm,  i.  IzxviL  nsCs.  Os 
the  ffsnninoMss  of  IsabeUa's  testa 
ment,  m.  210,  aste.  On  Ferdinand  s 
Inteotioa  to  oppose  Philip's  leading, 
214,  aoCs.  Oa  Fefdinattd*s  proposed 
union  with  Joanna  Beltranoja,  214, 
note.  Oa  the  queen's  ezaotion  of  an 
oath  from  Ferdinand  that  he  would  not 
marry  a  aeeond  thae,  993,  asto.    ifis 

tions  with  Philip,  284,  as«.  On  Xuae- 

aes'e  obJeeUoa  toslavety,  409,  aste. 
Boderio,  kiag  of  the  Goths,  fetal  battle 

ef,i.973. 
Roger,  Ponce,  a  leooneiled  heietio,  his 

panisbment,  i.  284,  aste. 
Roman  Catholic.    See  Ckmrek, 
Ronaaees  of  ehivahy,  u.  212.     Their 

evil  eifeots,  215. 
Rome,  perfidious  policy  of,  in  legard  to 

diepensatioiis,  i.  267.    See  C3barcft,and 

Peps. 
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Ronda,  pruonen  teken  at,  liberated,  i. 
405.  Hamet  ZeU,  the  defender  of,  ii. 
17.    Rendezvous  at,  432, 441. 

Bonwillop,  pledged  to  the  French  king, 
I.  50.  Revolt  there,  120.  Second 
French  invaaion  of,  130.  Siege  and 
redaction  of;  perfidy  of  Looia  XI., 
133.  Negotiationa  reapeeting,  ii.  268. 
Reatored  to  Aragon,  271.  Invaded  by 
the  French,  in.  96. 

Rnvo,  captured,  iii.  66;  the  important 
eonaeqoences,  59. 


8. 


Ht.  Angel,  Looia  de,  interoedea  with  la- 

*  abeUa  for  Colamboa,  ii.  127. 

St  Dominic,  remarka  on,  i.  232,  note. 

Act  of,  for  a  penitent  heretic,  234,  note. 
St  Qeorge,  the  atorming  of,  iii.  17. 
St  James,  grand  master  of,  i.  114.  Mil- 
itary order  of,  210.    See  CardemoM  and 

ViUefM, 
Salamanca,  literary  character  of,  n.  203. 

The  concord  of,  iii.  220, 224.    Univer- 

aity  of,  327, 483. 
Salsaa,  aiege  of,  in.  99. 
Saliuxo,  marqoia  of,  sent  to  the  relief  of 

GaeU,  ui.  115,  119.     Snceeeda  the 

marquia  of  Mantna  as  commander  of 

the  French  army  in  Italy,  133.    Hia 

fetieat  to  Gaeta,  141.     Rooted,  144. 

Fate  of  the  army  onder,  150.    Hia 

death,  151. 
San  Oermano,  Gonaalvo  takea  pot  at, 

in.  122. 
Santa  Fe,  history  of  the  origin  of,  n.  92. 
Santa  Hermandad,  establiahraent  of  the, 

1. 179.    See  Htmumdad, 
Santillana,  Ifiigo  Lopes  de    Mendon, 

manjoia  of,  an  illoatriooa  wit  of  the 

reign  of  John  II.,  i.  16.    Hia  death, 

18,79.    Cited,  27,  fisCa. 
Saracen  invasion    of  Spain,  i.    zxii, 

xxxviu 
Saragoasa,  Auio9  4a  fe  celebrated  at,  n. 

8.    Visited  by  the  aovereigna,  45. 
Savona,  brilliant  interview  of  Ferdinand 

and  Louis  XII.  at,  m.  278. 
Scales,  Lord,  aids  the  Spaniah  sovereigns, 


I.  397.  The  queen  s  courtesy  to,  3!ftJL 
His  costume  at  the  meeting  of  Feidt- 
nand  and  Isabella  before  M odin,  402. 
Loaea  hia  life,  ii.  49,  mote, 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  hia  representation  of 
Reii6*a  character,  i.  54,  nUe  ;  of  R^ 
beoca  and  Isaac,  239,  note. 

Sculptors  in  Spain,  ni.  483. 

Segovia,  interview  there,  between  Hen- 
ry IV.  and  laabella,  i.  127.  laabefla 
proclaimed  queen  there,  141.  Tomnlt 
at,  suppressed  by  Isabella,  183. 

Seminara,  the  march  against,  ii.  306. 
Battle  of,  306. 

Sempere,  erttieal  notioe  of,  i.  Izziz. 

Seville,  the  corporation  of,  ofler  pre- 
miums for  poetry,  i.  21.  Reception 
of  Isabella  there,  187.  Inqointion  at, 
250.  Prevalence  of  the  phigue  at,  258. 
Reception  of  Cotomboa  at,  u.  164 
Colonial  trade  confined  to,  495.  Hers 
tica  homed  there,  in.  491,  asCs.  See 
Jtfimiota. 

SIbna,  Lodovieo,  intrigues  of,  n.  264 
His  proposal  to  the  king  of  Fkanoe 
265.  Jealoua  of  the  French,  262, 289 
Unpopularity  of,  ni .  4.    His  ftte,  6. 

Sheep,  in  Caatile,  i.  Iv. 

Sidonia,  Medina,  ^the  duke  ef,  head  of 
the  Quimans,  1. 119.  A  snpportBr  of 
lasbeUa,  189.  Marches  to  relieve  Al 
hama,  333 ;  to  Malaga,  ii.  29.  Death 
of,  107, 110(8.  Application  made  to,  by 
Oolombns,  123.    His  income,  ni.  484, 


Sierra  Vermeja,  revolt  of  the,  n.  431. 
Expedition  into  the,  433.  Spaniarda 
rooted  there,  439.  Sobmiasion  of,  441 
Fate  of  the  inhabitanU  of,  441.  Bal- 
lade thereon,  442.  Melancholy  reminis- 
cenoea  respecting,  444. 

Silva,  Alonso  de,  sent  by  Ferdinand  to 
the  Freneh  conrt,  n.  275.  Charles's 
dissatisftction  with  him,  276.  Opecs 
a  correspondence  with  Sfona,  262. 

Silva,  Juan  de,  count  of  Cifiientes,  hia 
connexion  with  the  expedition  to  Ax 
arquia,  x.  359, 360. 

Stlveka,  Fernando  de,  repreaentalive  «t 
the  prince  of  Portugal,  at  the  affiaM 
ing  with  the  iniknta  Isabella,  n.  80 
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Smondi,  remarks  on  the  writiiigB  of,  ii. 
),  iMte. 
IV.,  tiie  florereignf  ofCastik  dif- 
fer with,  I.  230.  Sends  a  legate  to  the 
oonrt  of  GMrtile,221.  Chranis  a  ball, 
•nthofixiiig  the  Inqaisition  la  Castile, 
SMa  His  conduct,  254.  His  present 
of  a  cross  to  the  sovereigns  for  a  stan- 
daid,  404. 

Slaves,  condition  of  the  Visigothic,  i. 
zzzT.  Regular  exchange  of,  recom- 
mended by  Columbus,  ii.  470.  Isa- 
bella's proceedings  in  regard  to,  470, 
486.  Sent  back,  471.  Introduetion 
of,  into  the  New  World,  496.  In  the 
colonies,  475. 

filidell,  his  remarks  on  the  armour  of  Fer- 
diaaodand  Isabella,  l  403,fM(s.  His 
description  of  Toledo,  iii.  481,  iiofs. 

Solis,  invited  to  court,  iii.  470.  His  dis- 
coveries, 479l 

80s,  in  Aragon,  the  birth-plaoe  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic,  i.  34. 

Soto,  Ferdinand  de,  his  discoveries  and 
death.  III.  472,  note, 

Sotomayor,  Alonao  de,  his  duel  with  Ba- 
yard, III.  47. 

Sousa,  first  gains  the  summit  of  the 
walls  of  Oran,  in.  906. 

South  Sea,  efl^t  of  its  discovery  on 
Spain,  ill.  472. 

Southey,  Robert,  his  History  of  the  Span- 
ish Arabs,  x.  315,  nefe. 

Spain,  I.  xziz.  Consolidation  of  the  va- 
rious states  of,  xziz.  Number  of  states 
in,  reduced  to  four,  zzz.  Influence  of 
the  Vingoths  on,  zxzii ;  of  the  Saracen 
invasion  on,  zxxiv ;  of  the  ecclesias- 
ties  there,  xxxix.  State  of  the  Jews 
b,  at  the  accession  of  Isabella,  242. 
Early  successes  of  Mahometanism  and 
the  Arabs  in,  1.  270.  Conquest  of, 
973.  Treatment  of  Christiaiis  in,  274. 
ITmeral  wealth  of,  261.  Civilities  be- 
tween the  people  of,  and  the  Spanish 
Arabs,  293.  Merits  of  the  scholars  of, 
II.  201.  Univerrities  of,  202.  Intro- 
duction of  printing  into,  206 ;  enooor- 
ageu  b}  the  queen,  206 ;  its  rapid  dif- 
fiision,  207.  Importance  of  tlie  treaty 
nf  Barcelona  to,  271.    Alarmed  at  the 


expedstiott  of  Charles  VIU.  into  Italy 
272.     Peace   of,  with   France,  335 
Influence  of  the  Italian  wars  on,  339 
Moral  consequences  of  her  disoove* 
ries  in  the  west,  508.    Her  geograpb 
ical  extent,  505.    Neutrality  of,  seour 
ed  in  relation  to  France  and  Italy,  iii 
5.    Alaimed  by  the  French  conquesti 
in  Italy,  6.    Rupture  of,  with  France 
34.    Invasion  of,  by  Louis  XII.,  97. 
Elfectsof  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  on,  429.    Policy  of  the  crown 
at  their  accession,  430.  Depression  of 
the  nobles  in,  431.    Treatment  of  the 
church  in,  435.     Morals  there,  437. 
State  of  the  commons  in,  437.    Royal 
ordinances  for,  441.    Advancement  of 
prerogative  in,  445.    Legal  compila- 
tions there,    447.     Organization    of 
councils  in,  450.    Legal  profession  in, 
advanced,  459.    Character  of  the  laws 
during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Is- 
abella, 453.    Erroneous  principles  of 
legislation  in,  466.    Principal  exports 
from,  458.    Manufactures,  459.    Ag- 
riculture, 460.    Economical  policy  in, 
463.    Internal  improvements  in,  465. 
Increase  of  the  empire  of,  466.    Its 
government  of  Naples,  468.    Its  rev- 
enues firom  the  Indies,  469.    Spirit  of 
adventure  in,  471.    Progress  of  dis- 
covery, 472.    Eflibct  produced  there, 
by  the  discovery  of  the  South  Sea, 
473.     Slavery  in  its   colonies,  475. 
Administration  of  laws  in  the  colonies 
of,  478.    Its  general  prosperity,  479. 
Opulence  of  the  towns  of,  481.  Public 
embellishments  in,  482.    Augmenta- 
tion of  its  revenue,  484  ;  of  its  pop- 
ulation, 486.    Patriotic  principle   in, 
487.    Chivalrous  spirit,  488.  Spirit  of 
bigotry  in,  491.    Beneficent  impulse 
there,  492.    The  period  of  its  national 
glory,  495.    See  CastiU. 
Spaniards,  their  gradual  encroachment 
on  the  Sartcens,  i.  xxxvii.    Dissen- 
sions among  them,  xxxvii.    Extend 
their  conquests  to  the  Douro  and  Ta- 
gus,  xxxviii.  Their  religious  fervor  and 
fanaticism,  xxxviii.    Their  traditional 
minstrelsy,  xl.    Their  respect  for  the 
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MtlMiiietuiii,  ifii.  Eariy  diwoveries 
by  the,  ii.  US.  Their  ptognm  in 
discovery,  iii.  472.  Their  ezoeHes, 
473.  Their  petriotic  prinoiple,  487. 
Their  ehivalrous  epirit,  48B.  See  Qu- 
ftlt. 

iSpanith  Aimbe.    See  Motn. 

Spaniih  fleet,  fitted  oot  uader  Gonealvo 
de  CordoTa,  iii.  Id. 

Stage,  low  condition  of  the,  n.  344. 

6agar-cane,  iotrodoced  info  Hispaniola 
from  the  Canaries,  in.  470. 

0wiM  meroenaries,  Pnlgat's  acooont  of 
the,  I.  396.  Employment  of,  ii.  106. 
Their  value  in  the  ezpedition  of  Charles 
VUI.,S80.    Their  orgaaiiation,  900. 


T. 


TpJavera,  Fray  Fernando  de,  anecdote 
respecting  him  and  laaheUa,  i.  246. 
Regards  Columbos's  theory  as  vision- 
ary,  ii.  120.  Opposes  the  demands  of 
Colnmbos,  126.  Archbishop  of  Gra- 
nada, 404.  Bamarks  respecting,  406, 
406.  His  mild  policy,  406;  the  cler- 
gy dissatisfied  with  it,  408.  Appeases 
the  insorgenti  of  the  Albaycin,  418. 
Commends  Ximenes,  424.  The  queen's 
oorrespondenoe  with,  iii.  189,  noU,  A 
victim  of  the  Inquisition,  249,  nsCs. 

Tuento,  invested  by  Gonsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova, 111.  26.    Sorrenders,  30. 

Tendilla,  Ilkigo  Lopex  de  MendoM,  eoont 
of,  remarks  respecting,  u.  404.  His 
ocoduct  at  the  Albayein,  418»  Hie 
income,  iii.  434,  nets. 

Thiene,hia«LeUnesiiaa8tariade'  HaH 
Veneiei,"  UL  602,  ne^ 

Ticknor,  George,  his  essay  on  the  early 
progress  of  the  dramatic  and  the  his- 
trionic art  in  Spain,  u.  249,  noCs. 

Time,  economy  of,  by  Ximenee,  xu.  424. 

Toledo,  account  of  the  environs  of,  ni. 
461,fioCe. 

Toledo,  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  arch- 
bishop of,  1.  Ixiz.,  lu.  434,  nsCs.  See 
CmUUf  MmiotAf  and  XuMiMf  • 


Toledo,  Fadrique  de.    See  Aie* 
Toledo,  Garcia  de,  commander  ol    the 

ezpedition  against  Gelves,  loses  Us  W^ 

in.  Zk%  moU, 
Toleration,  among  the  Moons,  i.  jooiiL 

Bema^  on  the  want  of,  n.  448.    Bei* 


Tcffdesillas,  treaty  of  n.  161. 

Tore,  battle  of,  i.  160.  Meeting  of  tbe 
assembly  at,  in  1506,  ni.  207. 

Toro,  Leyes  de,  ut.  448. 

ToiqQemada,  Thomas  de,  the  confiissot 
of  Isabella,  iacU  icepeetin^,  i.  tM7. 
Inqoisitor-general  of  Gutile  and  Ara- 
gon,S56.  Con violicins  under,  264.  His 
last  days  and  death,  267.  His  frnati- 
eism,  268.  His  violent  eoMhioi  at  a 
Jewish  negotiation  with  Pefdinaa 
Isabella,  ii.  137.  Forinda  the 
lecetving  asnstamw,  143. 

Torture,  by  the  InquisitioB,  i.  257. 

Toomaaient,  nenr  Tiam,  ui.  46^ 

TradB,  varioua  legulataeiMi  of,  i.  W,  ni 
453. 

Trani,  tournament  near,  nt.  4& 

TVastamara,  revolnlion  of,  i.  3.  Tsnni- 
nation  of  the  male  line  of  the  honse 
of,  136. 

Tribunals  of  Gutile,  reeiganimlaft  of 
the,  1.122. 

Tripoli,  cultured,  ni.  313. 

T^unlle,  paushmenc  of 
siastics  there,  xi.  4. 

Tnrkfl,fVederie*eapplleati«n  to^lfar  aiA. 
111.10.  G«BMlvo'ses|ieditisBaiaiaet 
them,  14.  Tbtir  detaee  of  Si. 
,17. 


U. 


Univenitiei^  Spadah,  n.  202;  lu.  315 

327,483. 
UreAa,oount€f,n.433.    Hiseondnetat 

the   Sierra  Vermeja,  437,  439,  443. 

Goes  out  to  meet  Gonsahro,  in.  291 

Cones  into  ooUiaion  with  Ximenes 

411. 


illl>8X* 
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V. 


VildatA,  her  iateUeetiial  ohaneter,  i. 


Vafonoiai  eonqneied  by  Angon,  i. 
Uauciu.  Louis  by  the  city  of,  u.  6&. 
Printing  pnm  at,  in  1474,  fi07. 

Vega,  GareilaMo  de  la,  reioiies  Ferdi- 
nand, II.  15.  Notice  of,  18,  note.  Min- 
ister of  Ferdinand,  288.  Aids  Oon* 
aalvo  at  tiie  storming  of  Ostia,  9S2. 
His  boldness  towards  the  pope,  in.  7. 
Ferdinand's  deportment  towards  him, 
228,273. 

Vega,  Loiemo  Snares  de  la,  Jiis  negotia* 
tions  at  Veniee,  ni.  8.    His  ability, 

112,  fM(S. 

Velasco,  Bernardino  de,  grand  eonstable, 
••I.  290.  Proposed  nnion  of,  with  £1- 
Tira,  292.  Faets  respecting,  292,  note. 
His  inoome,  434,  note, 

Veles  Malaga,  position  of,  ii.  12.  Its 
surrender,  15. 

Velilla,  prophetio  tintinnabnlatioBs  of  the 
miraculous  bell  of,  in.  382,  note. 

Venereal  disease,  origin  of  the,  ii.  501. 

Venice,  the  celebrated  league  of,  ii.  290. 
Aids  France  against  Milan,  in.  5. 
Ferdinand's  negotiations  with,  8.  Her 
distrust  of  Fiance,  112.  Projects 
against,  330.  Partition  of,  by  the 
tnaty  of  Gunbray,  330.  Power  of, 
broken  by  the  battle  of  Agnadel,  333. 
Continental  proTinces  of,  released  from 
their  allegiance,  334.  Becomes  a  party 
in  the  Holy  League,  337.  Disgusted, 
344.  Her  definitive  treaty  with  France, 
for  their  mutual  defence,  344.  Laid 
waste  by  Cardona,  345.  Dam's  History 
of,  346,  note. 

Vergara,  Juan  de,  employed  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Comidutennan  Poly- 
glot, III.  323,  note.  His  epitaph  on 
Ximenes,  418,  note. 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  u,  482,  note.  Oivee 
the  name  to  the  western  continent,  ni. 
470. 

Viana,  prince  o£    See  Gsiiof. 

Vioenxa,  cruelties  at  the  captuie  of,  in. 
342,  note. 
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ViBsOata,  destioyed  by  JDmenes,  in. 
411. 

Villena,  Heniy,  marqais  of,  his  literaij 
character,  i.  14.  FUe  of  his  libnoy, 
16, 266,  note. 

Villena,  Juan  Paeheco,  marquis  of,  char- 
acter and  influence  oi^  i.  70.  Dis- 
graced, 74.  His  league  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  against  the  crown, 
75.  Assists  in  deposing  Henry  IV., 
78.  His  intrigues  to  prevent  a  recon- 
ciliation of  parties,  80.  Supports  Jo- 
anna Beltraneja,  98,  165.  Tlireateiui 
Isabella  with  imprisonment,  100.  His 
endeavoura  to  prevent  the  union  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  104.  Appoint- 
ed grand  master  of  St  James,  114. 
His  avarice,  116,  note.  Incenses  Bbn- 
ry  IV.  against  Isabella,  126.  His 
death,  134.  Dissatisfied  with  the  set- 
tlement of  the  queen's  regenpy,  in. 
I.  Favors  Ferdinand,  273.  His  in 
r,  434,  note. 
I,  overrun  Spain,  i.  zxxiL  Char- 
acter of  their  laws,  zzzii.  Spain  taken 
from  them,  zxjdii*  Condition  of  slaves 
among  them,  zszT. 


W. 

War  of  the  Sueceasion,  1. 139. 

Weights  and  measures,  laws  respecting, 
III.  466. 

West,  belief  of  hmd  in  the,  ii.  116. 

West  Indies,  discovery  of  the,  ii.  16L 
Why  so  called,  167.  Regulations  of 
trade  with,  168.  Preparations  for  a 
second  voyage  to,  169.  See  Cotonisf, 
HispatuoUf  MJkd  indieM, 

Western  Caliphate,  the,  276. 

Wool,  in  Spain,  ui.  450. 


^Qmenes,  Cardinal,  his  &iiioas  Polygioi 
Bible,  n.  201,  note,  204.  His  birth, 
373.  Visits  Rome,  374.  His  return, 
and  imprisonment,  375.     Established 
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at  aigwiia,  876.  Eiilm  the  FhuMw- 
oaD  order,  376.  Hie  severe  peniaee, 
S77.  Hi9  emtio  life,  S7S.  Mwle 
gwcdian  of  SeiMda,  979.  lalxodiieed 
to  the  queen,  end  made  her  eonleMor, 
aBO.  Elected  prnviiMdel,  381.  Hie 
•ttempte  ai  refton,  388.  The  eee  of 
Toledo  cAraed  to  hia,  386.  He  re- 
loetantly  eooe^,  367.  Aaecdotae  of, 
888.  Hie  tMlaie  lift,  880.  Setem 
m  Ue  diooeee,  390.  Exnaiple  ef  hieee- 
▼eiitjr,  301.  Aqthoritiee  on  whom  hie 
liie mainly nete, 396, iMto.  Hieneial 
energy,  409.  Goee  to  Granada,  409. 
Hie  violent  meaeoree  for  oonverting 
the  Koeifly  410.  Deetroye  Ambio 
book%  413.  Beeieged  in  hie  pekoe, 
417.  Hie  oommwiioatione  to  the  eove- 
leigne  reepeeting  the  levolt  of  the 
Albayo&B,  490.  Haetene  to  eoort, 
491.  General  approbation  of  hie  meas- 
iiiee,494.  Hiereb«keefVianeltt,ui. 
173,  fieCe.  Sutained  by  the  «iaeen, 
167.  fiemonatwlee  with  Philip  on  tlw 
ie»hliiaiiiBn  of  hie  meaeoref,  fiiS, 
Hie  infliieiaee,  958.  Hie  oondeol  upon 
the  death  of  Philip,  960,  973,  iMa. 
Honore  conferred  ;  hie  enthnaiaam, 
997.  Hia  deeigna  egainetOran,  999. 
Hie  warlike  preparations,  300.  His 
pereeyeranoe,  301.  Sonde  an  army  to 
Africa,  301.  Addieeaen  the  iroope, 
309*  Aelin^uiahee  ti^  command  to 
Navarro,  303.     His  entry  into  Oran, 

307.  Oppoeitjon  to  him,  by  Navarro, 

308.  His  distrM  of  Ferdinand,  300. 
Gives  coanael  to  Navarro,  and  retnme 
|o  Spain,  310,  Hefuees  pnhlic  honora, 
311.  His  retnro  to  Alcali,  311.  Hia 
general  deportment,  311.  Viaite  the 
ftmiliee  of  his  4i9oe«e,  319.  3QsUy  oo- 
eupied  with  hie  ni^vennty  at  Aical4, 
816.  Said  to  oontinae  to  watoh  over 
Oran  alVer  his  death,  316,  moU.  Hie 
reception  of  Ferdinand  at  the  wiiver> 
eity  of  AeaU,  316.  Acooont  of  hie 
Polyglot  Bible,  391 ;  ^ifienltiee  of  tlie 
tosh,  333;  persone  employed  about  it, 
393,  iiofe.  Hie  gratiinde  on  its  eom- 
pletion,  334.  His  projected  edition 
of  Aristotle,  394,  note.  Grand  projeote 


of,  396.  Hie  beqvaet  to  the  uiver 
eity  of  Alcali,  397.  The  adounietn- 
tionflfCaeti]eleftto,385,386.  Jfeeto 
with  oppoeition  leepeeting  the  icfen- 
oy,404.  Opposee  the  deeiieof  Chartes 
to  be  piocUimed  king,  406.  Sepliee 
to  the  Caetiiuin  anstooiaey,  407.  His 
military  ordinance,  407«  Hie  doama 
tie  poUoy,  406.  Hie  fiifeign  poUitj 
406.  Sonde  a  ^»^-i**s^  to  Hie- 
pfTiiffiii  to  amelMMate  the  conditieB  ot 
the  nativee,  400,  477.  Estoa^  the 
Inqninition,  400.  Aesonee  the  eole 
powT,  410.  Intimidatee  the  noblea, 
411.  Boine  VUtefnta,  411.  Pabfit 
diacontenta  under,  419.  Hii 
of  Charles,  414.  Charlee'e 
letter  to,  416.  Hie  lael  iUneai,  415  ffis 
416.      Q^ebratien  of  h»  ob- 


eeqiiiee,  417.    Vergaia'e  epitaph  ea. 

418,  note.    Hie  ehaiaetor,  41&    His 
verwtility  of  talent,  418.  Hjebigeliy, 

419.  His  despotic  gowrntwt,  419. 
Hie  woial  piioeiple,  490.  Hia 
torsetodnees,  491* 
499.  Hie  chaetity,  439.  Hie 
tie  aoeleritj,  423.  Aneedoto  in  mb* 
tioB  to  hie  dnai,  423. 
elted  raepeeting,  494,  nels.  Hie 
my  of  time,  494.  Deecriptioai  of  his 
person,  435.  Examinatieaiofhieeknl, 
496.  neii.  Parallel 
BioiNilie%496. 


ZagM*    SeeiMriZe&. 

Zahara,  eorprieed  by  the  Moon,  l  317. 

Zamoia,  deletion  of,  1. 161.    Ferdinand 

pfieaee  to,  156.    King  of  Poitngal  ar 

nvee  before,  157.    Sumnder  of,  16& 
Zamora,  Alfoneo,  employed  in  the  eem 

ptUtioQ  of  the  Compliitumaiaa  Pe^ 

glot,  ui.  393* 
Zegri,  a  Moor,  his  oonveraioii,  n.  419. 
ZnU,  Hamety  the  defender  of  Honda,  fai- 

tmsled  with  the  command  of  Gehal* 

fero,  II.  17.    His  remark  after  hie 

render,  38. 
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Ztiiete,  AbnheBy  a  noUft  Moor,  gen- 
nocity  ol*)  II*  31* 

SBonja,  the  ■altena,  jmIoiw  of  the  inl- 
teOi  Abul  HmeB,  i.  348.  Her  ineodM, 
949.  Her  embMff  ^  CordoTa  for  the 
ledsmption  of  AbdaUah,  379.     Her 


leproof  of  AbdeUah  fbr  hie 

n.99. 
Zofiiga,  Lopes  do,  employed  in  the ' 

pilation  of  the  CompluftenMan  Folj* 

glot,  in.  983,  Mte. 
Zorita,  GevtoiniOy  his  lift  and  wiitipgi. 

n.  298. 
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VALUABLE  STANDARD  WORKS 

FVBUIBIO  BT 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


Tbe  Englishman's  Greek  Coneordanee  of  the  New  Testa* 

MENT ;  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between  the  Greek  and 
the  English  Texts :  including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  In- 
dexes, Oreek-EngUsh  and  English-Qreek.  8yo,  Moilin,  $i  60 ;  Sheep  ex* 
tra,  $6  00. 

An  »Talu«bl«  tiMtar*  to  th*  Biblical  itiident. — IVatflytenaii. 

A  work  compiled  with  ivffalto  diltfuico,  «nd  likely  to  prave  t  ooaiwileiit  maxnH  for  tbcee  who 
an  iatereated  m  the  diffieoltice  of  Seriptwe  iatarpveletioD,  as  well  aa  to  all  atodeota  of  the  New 
TaalaaeBl  in  tho  oiifiaal  Oiaah.  It  eoMtaiM  ofatr  Ofaak  wort  im  tho  New  TeataBOBt,  alphar 
botkaOlT  amaged,  aad  ibUowed  by  a  oitation  of  aU  the  naieagai  ia  whkh  it  aakoa  ila  appear- 
UMsa.  Theae  paaiacea  are  gifan  in  BacUah,  and  the  wora  aaaweriiwto  the  Greek  vocahla  ie  pot 
ia  italioa.-2VMi  Ymk  Evmmg  PmL 


Liddell  and  Scott's  6reek*En|lisb  Leiieoi; 

Based  on  the  German  Work  of  FsAiraia  Passow  :  with  Correetions  and  Ad- 
ditions, aad  the  insertion  in  Alphabetical  Cider  of  the  Proper  Names  occur- 
ring in  the  principal  Greek  Authors.  By  Hsnar  Dmslbb,  M.A.>  under  the 
Supervision  of  Prof.  Avthok.    Royal  8vo,  fiheep  extra,  95  00. 


Vaatlr  aoMrior  to  any  Qraefc-EaffUdi  Lexiooo  aver  paUiafaed,  aithor  ta  thia  oovatiy  or  Svnpe. 
-"Net*  York  Ccmrur  aid  Engmrtr, 
Inoompaiably  the  beat  Greek  Lexicon  extant.~iV(n»  York  Sva^Uit, 

Neander's  Life  of  Christ, 

In  its  Historical  Connection  and  its  Historical  Berelopment.  Translated 
from  the  Fourth  German  Edition,  by  Professors  M*Clintock  and  Bluxiit- 
TBAL,  of  Dickinson  College.    8to,  Sheep  extra,  $%  tt5 ;  Muslin,  92  00. 

Probably  no  book  baa  for  nuny  yeara  been  pnbliahed  of  higher  theological  importanoe.— TVihait. 

The  tendenoj  of  the  whole  work  ia  ao  decideJly  evaageucal  and  beneficial  that  it  will  prove  a 
gnat  bolwark  against  the  inroada  of  an  infidel  philoeophy.— CemaMroal  Aiwtrtittr. 

To  thooe  who  haTO  no  aoqaaintaace  with  reoent  German  theological  literature,  thia  volwne  will 
open  a  new  world  of  thought  and  obaarfationr— f*rtodir|iWa  lAUnrff  R«git$9r, 

Dr.  Chalmers's  PosAnmoBs  Works. 

Edited  by  Rot.  William  Hawk  a,  LL.D.  Five  Volomea  poblished,  comprising 
•'  Daily  Scripture  Readings,*'  in  d  vols.,  and  "  Sabbath  Scripture  Readings," 
in  2  vols.    12mo,  Muslin,  91  00  per  Volume.    {Vol.  YI.  tii pr«M.) 

Theee  ohdieevolVMa  willbe  fowid  t»  embody  n  meat  daUghHU  aikitaition  of  aaaotiflad  ganiaa 


Md  kaniag,  eaah  m  will  afind  inatraotiva  atoaaata  to  atatr  davaat  adad.— iV;  F.  OteirMr. 
One  of  the  rioheet  haaiaata  to  the  Gharah  aad 


to  the  wotU  of  the  pmaeat  ag».— JMMM 

Qimrttrlf  Jtaotni. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek. 

With  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Exegetical,  Indexes,  dec.,  br 
Rot.  J.  A.  Spknckk,  A.M.    12mo,  Muslin,  91  26;  Sheep  extra,  91  40. 

llie  notee  are  of  snoh  a  atyle  and  extent  aa  to  meet  exactly  tlie  wanta  of  thooe  for  whoai  they 
hare  bean  prepared.— TVikoif. 

Wa  have  had,  neither  in  oar  own  nor  fiBrafgn  laavia,  any  vohuna  like  Ae  o«e  Mr.  Spaooet  has 
gffoa  to  the  pabUe,  whieh  the  nwre  beginner  can  oonsnlt  aad  andersboid.— Nsal's  PMIait.  G^m 

The  woit  isTViy  vaioable ;  ami  wa  commend  it  to  Kblioal  akadeirta  (rfall  8aeU.*~7VMBip«< 

Upham's  Life  and  Religions  Opinions  of  Madame  Gnjon. 

Together  with  some  Account  of  tbe  Personal  History  and  Religious  OpinioDS 
of  Archbishop  Fenelon.    2  toIs.  12mo,  Muslin,  92  00. 

The  writings  aad  life  of  BCadame  Gnyon  conatitnte  a  briaht  page  in  the  hiatoiy  of  that  periotl. 
Hor  eoiraspondenoa  with  Penalon  foraia  a  vary  attractiva  featora  in  theae  Tohimcs.  The  work 
ia  of  nnosaal  intaraat,  aad  caloolatad  to  do  much  good.— wAttaay  /eamal. 


S  Va»M»  Bltnivd  Warlit  PtMUM  iy  Orper  4^  BnOtn. 

Uphan's  Life  of  Faith: 

Embracing  some  of  the  Scriptural  Principlee  or  Doetrines  of  Faith,  the  Pbw- 
ei^  or  Effect  of  Faith  in  the  Regulation  of  Man's  Inward  Nature,  and  the  Re- 
lation of  Faith  to  the  Divine  Guidance.    12mo,  Muslin*  •!  00. 

Upham'8  Principles  of  the  Interior  or  Hidden  Life. 

Designed  particularly  for  the  Consideration  of  those  who  are  seeking  Aarar- 
ance  of  Faith  and  Perfect  Love.    ISmo,  Muslin.  •!  00. 

Upluun*!  defiititioa  of  Christian  peifection  ia  Inoad  and  w«U*|iiarded,  andeoiTsapaada  aaMatal> 
It  widiL  Wraley'a.  Id  atatinf  tba  roeana  of  attainment  wa  Uunk  tba  aatbor  mwitalily  hapw. 
Tha  explanation  of  appiopriatinf:  faith  ia  veir  dear  and  aatisfactoiy  in  the  **  Interior  Life,**  b«t  la 
illvatrated  and  applied  in  the  **  Life  of  Faith^  mora  harmoniooaly  and  faOy  than  in  any  ether  woA 
with  which  we  are  aoqnaintad.— AfctAiHiwf  QtmUrlif  "^ 


Upham^s  Life  of  Madame  Catharine  Adoma. 

Including  some  leading  Facts  and  Traits  in  her  Religious  Experience.  To- 
gether with  Explanations  and  Remarks,  tending  to  Illustrate  the  Doctrine 
of  Holiness.     ISmo,  Muslin,  gilt  edges,  60  cents. 

Madame  Adoma  ia  the  St.  Catharine  of  Oenon,  of  the  Romiah  calendnr,  a  indf  of  yn  eainaat 
piety  and  of  a  mystical  eaat  of  character,  which  rendered  her  a  eort  of  Maidaan  Onyon  of  thn  fif- 
teenth centnry.  She  waa  a  perfectioniet,  and  her  lateet  biographer  indinea  to  iSttm  entkuinatie 
creed  of  thoee  who  teach  the  doctrine  of  hnman  perfectibility.--Cter«ikaMn. 

Barnes's  Notes  on  the  Neir  Testament, 

Explanatory  and  Practical.  Maps  and  Engravings.  10  toIb.  ISmo,  Mttslin,  76 
oents  per  Volume.  (Each  Volume  sold  separately.)  Vols.  I.  and  II.  oomprise 
The  Foar  Gospels~IlI.  Acts  of  the  Aposttes—IV.  Epistle  to  the  Romaos— V. 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians — VI.  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians — ^VII.  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  the  Colossiaos, 
and  the  Philippians — ^VIII.  Epistles  to  the  Thessalooians,  Timothy,  Titos, 
and  Phileroon-^IX.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews— X.  General  Epistles  of  Jamee, 
Peter,  John,  and  Jude. 
QUESTIONS  on  the  Above.  18mo,  15  cents  per  Volume.  As  follows :  Vol. 
I.  Matthew— II.  Mark  and  Luke— III.  John— IV.  Acts— V.  Romana— >VL 
First  Corinthians— VII.  Hebrews. 

I  know  of  no  commentary  ao  ■nocinct,  fuU^and  impartial ;  it  ia  fitted  to  inatmet  the  tandMr  an 
leaa  than  the  Sunday  Khool  acholar.— Rot.  Dr.  Commivo,  of  London. 

Nnmeruaa  aimilar  teitimoniali  fmn  other  diatinfniahed  ctergymen  of  *'-nfVnd  and  the  Vnilai 
Statea  have  been  received  by  the  pnbUthera. 

Preseott's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Pern. 

With  a  Preliminary  View  of  the  Civilisation  of  the  Incas.  Pdrtraits,  Maps, 
&c.    3  vols.  8vo,  Muslin.  $i  00 ;  Sheep  extra,  $4  60 ;  half  Calf,  $5  00. 


He  now  occnpiee  a  place  on  the^  hif  heel  Beat  in  the  temple  of  literary  faiM  which  ia  rMofced 


by  the  liTinf .    The  *'  Conqneat  of  Pem"  ia  one  of  the  meet  romantic  epieodea  an  the 

the  world.— Xmdbrteefter. 
Mr.  Preeeott  hea added  tohie  well-meritad  refnilatiea  by  hie"  Conqoeatof  ^r«.*— Blackwooi 
The  **  Conqneet  of  Pem"  may  take  a  foreawiat  place  amonf  the  hmtoriee  of  the  praaentday,  aai 

will  not  ahrtnk  from  a  compariaon  with  many  in  paat  ngto.-^Ltmdom  Spodaior. 

Prescott's  History  of  the  Conqnest  of  Meiieo. 

With  the  Life  of  the  Conqueror,  Hbbnando  Coktkz,  and  a  View  of  the  An- 
cient Mexican  Civilization.  Portrait  and  Maps.  3  vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $6  00 : 
Sheep  extra,  $6  75 ;  half  Calf,  97  60. 

Mr.  Preioott  appean  to  na  to  poeeeea  almoet  every  qnalifioatioo  for  hia  taak.  Ha  baa  a  pne. 
aim^,  and  eloqneat  atyle  ;  a  keen  inlieh  for  the  pictnreeqne ;  a  quick  and  diaoaniinf  indgmenl 
of  oharaoter ;  and  a  calm,  faneroua,  and  enlij|:hfcened  apirit  of  philanthropy. — Sdiotrngk  Knitm^ 

Hia  narrative  ia  flowiay  and  apirited,  lometimea  veiy  pictnreeqne  j  above  all,  hia  indgmota  are 
nnafiectedly  candid  and  iaipartial.~QiMit«r<y  RovUw. 

Prescott's  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 

The  Catholic.  With  Engravings.  3  toIs.  8vo,  Muslin,  $6  00 ;  Sheep  ex- 
tra, 96  73  ;  half  Calf,  %!  60. 

While  ihe  English  lancnage  ahall  be  need,  we  ventnre  to  aay  Preaoott'a"  Hiatocy  oTFerdiwai 
and  iMliella''  will  be  read.— ^t^Mcoi  Repontor^. 

Written  ;ii  a  spirit  and  ityle  worthy  of  Xenophon,  and  may  rank  amonf  dia  fiziK  hialciiaa  is 
the  Enflish  language.— <?m<<«Mm'«  Moganoo, 


Vmhuihk  SUmtUri  Works  PahlUhed  iy  Otrper  ^  Br^iker*.  9 

Preseot^s  Biographieal  and  Critical  Miscellanies. 

Coo  tain  ing  Notices  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  the  American  Novelist- 
Asylum  for  the  Blind~IrTing*8  Conquest  of  Granada — Cervantes—Sir  W. 
Scott — Chateaubriand's  English  Literature — Bancroft's  United  States — ^Ma- 
dame Calderon's  Life  in  Mexico — Moliere — Italian  Narrative  Poetry— Poetry 
and  Romance  of  the  Italians-^Scottish  Song — Da  Ponte's  Observations.  8  vo, 
iM uslin,  %2  00 ;  Sheep  extra,  %2  25 ;  half  Calf,  Z%  50. 

The  ecMye  •nbrac*  a  'vari«tj  of  Mfnxf  rafajccu,  and  traat  of  AnMriean,  Spanfsb,  French, 
Italian,  and  finf liah  aathon.  All  who  lovo  a  li^ht  and  pleaaant  atyla  of  obaerratioii  thrown  ov«r 
topics  of  uniTortal  intareat  will  find  enough  here  to  aSbrd  them  aoeeptable  iBfunnation  and  ra- 
tional paatime. — Littraiy  GoM^tU. 

Webster's  Dlctionaiy  of  the  English  Language. 

Exhibiting  the  Origin,  Orthography,  Pronunciation,  and  Definitions  of  Words 
Abridged  from  the  Quarto  Edition  of  the  Author.  To  which  are  added  a  Sy- 
nopsis of  Words  diflbrently  Pronounced  by  different  Ortboepiais  ;  and  Walk- 
er's Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper 
Names.  A  new  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Chauncbt  A.  Goodrich, 
Professor  in  Yale  College.  With  the  Addition  of  a  Vocabulary  of  Modern 
Geographical  Names,  with  their  Pronunciation.    8vo,  Sheep  extra,  S3  50. 

Thie  new  and  greatly- improved  edition  einbraoei  all  the  word*  in  the  qnarto  edition,  and  aleo 
an  arrangenent  of  Symomym*  under  the  leading  words,  not  to  be  found  inoorporeted  in  the  nme 
form  into  any  similar  work.    It  is  by  far  the  best  English  Dictionary  extant.^  TVitew. 

The  most  thoniuvh  and  complete  manual  of  our  language  yet  offered  to  the  public— Z/t<.  World. 

This  edition  of  Webster  is  all  that  could  be  desired.— iVrw  YorJc  Commtrcial  Advertiser. 

It  must  be  the  standard  English  Dictionary  throughout  the  country.— JV.  Y.  Courier  amd  SHq, 

M'Ciintock  and  Crooks*s  First  Book  in  Greek. 

Containing  a  full  View  of  the  Forms  of  Words,  with  Vocabularies  and  copi- 
ous Exercises,  on  the  Method  of  constant  Imitation  and  Repetition.  12mo, 
Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

As  an  aid  to  the  teacher  and  pupil,  it  supplies  the  inadequacy  of  all  former  books  in  the  languago 
on  the  subject.  It  relieves  the  "tudr  from  that  irksonieness  which  too  oft«>n  makns  il  distusteful  to 
the  young  pupil,  and  giree  a  good  loundation  as  he  pragreaees.— PMIo^/pAui  North  Ameriam, 

M'Clintoek  and  Crooks's  First  Book  in  Latin. 

Containing  Grammar,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies,  on  the  Method  of  constant 
Imitation  and  Repetition.     12mo,  Sheep,  75  cents.     (Fifth  Edition^  revucd.) 

The  heat  book  for  beginners  in  Latin  that  is  published  in  this  oOintiy.— Dr.  J.  P.  DORBiv. 

A  more  philoeophicar,  thorough,  and  practical  system  of  teaching  Latin  we  banre  never  seen.— • 
Professor  Salxbld,  Namgohiekt  Comeetieut. 

I  am  confident  that  no  teacher  who  studies  the  success  of  his  wnpils  will  adopt  any  other  text- 
bo^  than  this  in  the  beginning  of  a  eourae  in  Latin. — Rev.  W.  a.  Oildbb,  f7m$king^  L.  I. 

I  have  examined  with  much  attention  the  **  First  Book  in  Latin**  of  Profeaeora  M'Clmtock  and 
Crooks,  and  am  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  practical  uct  and  sound  scholarship  which  they 
have  shown  in  the  preparation  of  the  work.  The  arrangement  is  simple  and  lucid,  and  the  grad- 
ual etepe  by  which  the  voothfnl  student  is  introduced  to  the  ^mmatical  laws  of  the  language, 
both  as  it  regards  etymology  and  syntax,  are  such  as,  in  m^  estimation,  to  render  the  book  deserv- 
ing' of  the  patronage  of  every  institote.  I  moot  heartily  wish  it  the  extensive  circulation  it  ao  em- 
inently denervea.— John  J.  Owiiv,  Prindpol  of  the  Ccrmehm  ItutituU. 

Wheeler's  History  of  Congress,  Biographical  and  Polit- 
ic al  :  comprising  Memoirs  of  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
drawn  from  authentic  Sources,  together  with  a  History  of  Internal  ImproTe- 
ments  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Oovernment  to  the  Present  Time.  With 
numerous  Steel  Portraits  and  Fac-simile  Autographs.  8vo,  Muslin,  S3  00 
per  Volume.    {Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  ready.) 

The  eminent  impartiality  and  skill  displared  by  the  editor  in  the  preparation  oi  this  Talaahle 
work  must  ensore  for  it  a  wide  and  deserved  popularity.  It  ought  to  And  ita  way  to  every  welt 
appointed  library,  public  and  private.— Aftmir. 

It  fills  a  hiatus  in  the  history  of  this  country. — ^B.  B.  FaiilCH,  WmMtgton. 

Indispensable  to  every  politician,  atatesBMn,  and  lawyer.— CosMMrcisJ  Admrtutr. 

Hnnter's  Sacred  Biography,' 

Or,  the  History  of  the  Patriarchs.  To  which  is  added  the  History  of  Deborah, 
Roth,  and  Hannah,  and  also  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ.    8to,  Muslin,  %l  75. 

A  truly  faacinatio^  work.  Dr.  Hunter  was  a  man  of  leaniing  ;  his  writinga  ars  eloquent,  and 
»how  how  well  he  had  studied  human  nature.— Dr.  Cualmebs. 


4  VtOutOk  aUHidard  Work*  PuHUHd  by  Harper  4*  BnOmM. 

Pictorial  Historj  of  England. 

Being  a  History  of  the  People  as  well  as  the  Kingdom  to  the  Beign  of  George 
III.  Profosely  Illastrated  with  many  Hundred  Engravings  of  Momnnental 
Records,  Coins,  Civil  and  Military  Costume,  Domestic  Buildings,  Furniture, 
Cathedrals  and  other  great  Works  of  Architecture,  Ac.  4  vols,  imperial  8vo, 
Muslin,  914  00 ;  Sheep  extra,  %\b  00 ;  half  Calf,  916  00. 

The  odIt  really  JMtrucliv*  hiMocy  of  Great  BriUin  yet  writtea.  It  it  {wowetod  «a  %  Mala  rw- 
ommended  by  Macaulay  airi  Garlyla  aa  tha  only  varitable  thinf  lo  ba  difHAad  with  tha  mm  of 
history.  Tha  writer*  hava  couoantrated  a  great  deal  of  iiiattar  that  ia  aeattarad  aa  vaiMva  iaaraad 
Ummi,  and  praaented  it  ia  a  noet  aUractiva  form.  ^ 

One  of  the  moet  entertaining  work*  in  the  language :  there  ia  no  aiagla  woik  on  BafUafa  htrtory 
more  valuable.  It  ie  impoeciUe  that  a  man  shoald  be  familiar  with  thia  pictorial  hiatiffy  alana 
without  atiaintng  eoana  degree  ef  idtaiaiBant.-^yn0  y«rJfc  iY«M. 

Hallam's  Historical  Works. 

Comprising  ''The  Constitutional  History  of  England,''  8vo,  Muslin,  S3 00; 
Sheep  extra,  %%  25  -,  **  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,"  %  voU.  8vo, 
Sheep  extra,  03  75 ;  "  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,'*  8vo,  Sheep 
extra,  92  00.  Each  Work  sold  separately ;  or.  Bound  uniformly  ia  Seu  of 
4  vols.  Sheep  extra,  07  00. 

Mr.  Hallam  ie  far  better  qualified  than  any  other  writer  of  onr  timae  for  tha  taek  ha  haa  aeeoaa- 
pliahed.    He  haa  great  indueiry  and  great  acntenaaa ;  hia  knowledge  ia  axtanaiTa,  varioaa,  aad 

{trofonnd  ;  hia  mind  ia  equally  oiitiaguiehed  by  the  amplitude  of  ita  gimap  and  by  tha  delicacy  of 
ta  toach.    On  a  general  aonrey,  we  do  uot  acrnple  to  pronooaoe  the  **  Conalitutiooal  Hutory**  tha 
moet  important  book  that  we  «ver  read. — Macaulat. 

Thia  la  a  production  of  the  greateat  ralue,  and  diatingoiehad,  like  hia  other  woika,  for  raaaaich, 
'  judgment,  taate,  and  elegance.— CAoaceOor  Kiht. 

Hall's  Complete  Works: 

With  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  Dr.  Grkgoky,  and  Observations  on  his 
Character  as  a  Preacher,  by  the  Rev.  John  Fostbk.  Edited  by  Ouirniirs 
GRSooRy,  LL.D.y  and  Rev.  Joskph  Bklcubb.  Portrait.  4  vola.  8vo,  Sheep 
extra,  %%  00. 

The  name  of  Robert  Hall  will  ba  placed  by  i^pmmntf  aaMog  tha  beak  wriftaia  of  tka  ^a.— Sir 
J^MKS  M^CKiHToaa. 

Whoever  wiahee  to  aee  the  Bngliah  language  in  ita  perfaotioo  lauat  read  tha  writii^pi  of  thai 
great  divine,  Robert  Hall.  He  ccnnbinea  the  beaatiee  of  Johneon,  Addiaon,  and  Borke,  withoat 
their  iaBperfectioaa.>-DueALD  Stbwart. 

The  eennooa  and  diaoouraee  of  Robert  Ball  are  wonderful  oonpoaitiau.— Land.  Qeartifi^  Jta* 

Jay's  Complete  Works: 

Comprising  his  Sermons,  Family  Discourses,  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises 
for  every  Dsy  in  the  Year,  Family  Prayers,  Lectures,  Lives  of  Comeliaa 
Winter,  John  Clark,  dec.  Author's  enlarged  Edition,  revised.  3  vols.  8vo, 
Muslin,  $5  00 ;  Sheep  extra,  96  60. 

They  were  written  not  for  a  party,  bat  to  refnah  and  gladdam  tha  whole  Chuek  of 
Congregational  Uagasitu, 

We  are  aatoniahed  at  the  variety  and  oactioa  that  are  to  ba  fbuid  ia  ihaae  apiritoal 
•"Montkljf  Review. 

Jay's  Mornug  and  Ereniiig  Eiereises 

For  the  Closet,  for  eveiy  Day  in  the  Tear.  Portrait.  8vo,  Muslin,  $1  SS ; 
half  Morocco,  61  50. 

Of  theee  prodvctione  we  epeak  from  raooUaelioo,  hot  dta  laooUaatioo  ia  aa  vivid  aafaUjr  ta  )•»• 
tify  the  higheat  praiae  that  langoage  can  ezpreaa.    The  "  Exercieaa*'  ooaaiat  of  reSaotioaa  far 


every  momiug  and  evening  in  the  year  on  detached  paaaagaa  of  Scriptore ;  and,  whether  need  n 
the  oloeet  or  in  the  family,  will  be  found  aa  invalaabla  ooda  of  iaatructioa  in  praetieal  and  age* 
iOMMal  religioa.— JBvai^iiaaJ  Jtapantory. 

Dwight's  Theology  Explained  and  Defended, 

In  a  series  of  Sermons.    With  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Author.    Por- 
trait.   4  vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  %6  00 ;  Sheep  extra,  $6  60. 

Aa  a  work  of  ayatematic  theology,  it  haa  no  equal  in  the  language.  The  adnurable  arraaga- 
inant,  the  dear  and  eloqaent  atyle,  the  inaatarly  and  profoand  argamaat,  aad  the  aaaat  lovaty  wfini 
of  piety  and  reverence  which  characterise  ita  pagea,  have  loo«  aiaoa  given  it  a  aharactar  ia  Ihia 
Conntry  aad  England  that  no  other  treatiee  haa  obtained. — LaUaraa. 

Hia  eermoaa  are,  by  general  oonaent,  among  the  fineat  apecimaaa  of  that  kind  of  wxitiaf  vhidi 
tha  language  afaida.->ir«lAMii«<  QaorterJy  Keview. 


VdmXk  Stamiwrd  Warh  PMuk§i  hy  Hwrfer  4-  BroAera. 


Macaolaj's  Histoiy  of  Englaid 


From  the  Accession  of  James  11.  With  an  original  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
8vo,  Muslin,  93  00  per  Volnme.    {Vol*.  L  and  II.  now  ready.) 

Ertimttod  ersn  by  the  oriSmaj  mewu  of  jndgmrat,  Mr.  Macau1tT'taaau6o«tlaM  and  oppartii- 
nitiM  an  ■neh  m  to  wutant  no  ordinarj  anticipations.  By  the  aide  of •aig:nal  political  faeilitiea, 
the  minor  advantafaa  of  rich  materials  and  an  almost  antrodden  field  beoome  nearlj  imperaspti- 
ble.  The  domestic  and  the  external  life  of  the  Brittdi  natioa  are  to  be  diatinettr  portrayed.  A 
perfect  history  can  never  be  written ;  but  the  approxinistion  hae  been  made  by  Mr.  Macaolay  to 
thie  conenmmate  ideal.  He  has,  as  we  before  obserred,  had  the  doohle  advaBtage  of  nnusoaUy 
good  gttidanoe  and  an  almoet  untrodden  field.— LoaAm  7\«i«». 

A  book  which  will  be  hif Uy  popnlar  as  km^  as  the  Enflish  taafvag*  laals.  His  style  is  terse 
and  briUiantf  and  his  general  views  of  a  far-ssang  and  impartial  ehanetsr.  It  is,  indeed,  delight- 
ful reading,  but  it  stands  in  no  need  of  the  praiss  the  grant  pisiss  we  are  boand  to  bestow  npos 
it.-— Loniini  lAitrary  GmmttU. 

Mr.  Maeanlay  freqosntlT  rsotifiee  m  general  orajudice  \if  bringing  to  his  task  m  ealoMr  and  mete 
aearehing  eonsidention,  if  not  a  Iniger  mind,  tlian  has  yst  bsen  bioaght  to  ths  sabjaet.  Absdate 
novelty  in  the  main  facts  will  not,  of  coons,  be  found,  but  in  thoee  traits  that  aaA  the  maanen 
efthetima  the  gsaenl  rawdar  will  ba  iatrodooed  to  ataMsl  a  mw  world.— Lsw4sw  iSfpscteler. 


Melrille's  Mardi;  and  a  Voyage  thither. 

12mo. 

**  This  nsw  book  is  eharaeterixed  by  that  ran  briDiaa^  and  gnphio  power  which  hnve  vsndar* 
ed  the  author's  previous  works  such  general  favorites ;  it  is  even  mora  stirring  in  its  narrative, 
mora  glowing  in  its  pictsras,  and  altogether  will  be  fooad  m  more  oaiqM  ptudnotioo  than  either 
of  its  predecei 


MelTille's  Omoo: 


Or,  a  Narrative  of  Adventares  in  the  South  Seas.    12mo,  Muslin,  91  25 ;  Pa- 
per, %l  00. 

A  stirring  narrative  of  very  pleasant  reading,  poeeeseing  much  of  the  ehann  that  has  nadend 
Robinson  Crusoe  imsMnrtal — ^life-like  deecription.— Dooolas  JiBhOLD. 

Impressive  pictans  and  piquant  aueodotes. — Lamdtm  Atkamatrnm. 

The  phoDoix  (if  modern  vo/asen,  sprung,  it  would  wem,  from  the  mingled  ashee  of  Captain 
Cook  and  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  book  is  szoellent,  quite  fint-rate— iha  "clear  grit,"  as  Msl- 
villa's  oonntrymen  wonld  ear.— Blackwood. 

These  adventons  an  dashed  off  in  a  etyle  worthy  of  Philip  Qoarias  or  RoiansM  Cnsoe.— £sw- 
Am  Littrary  GmmatU. 

Webster's  Diplomatic  and  Official  Papers 

While  Secretary  of  State.    With  Portrait.    8?o,  Muslin,  81  76. 

It  is  a  very  valnaUe  volnme ;  its  puhlicatioa  at  the  preeent  time  is  very  opportune.— YfcaUiv- 
ton  Uniom. 

Mr.  Webeter's  most  enduring  monument  will  be  this  book,  ft  is  in  itself  a  comnlete  history 
of  the  important  events  which  transpired  daring  hie  term  of  oflioe,  and  vrill  make  bis  nasM  no 
Isss  honored  by  future  stnteemen  thnn  it  is  by  his  eotemporariee.  The  volume  is  s  most  valnaUe 
one  of  State  Papen,  and  is  seeompanied  with  an  introdnotion,  aaid  to  be  written  by  a  distingnish- 
ad  gentlesuui  of  Masssnhnsetta,  ramaikaUe  as  a  compact  and  Incid  history  of  the  varioue  treat* 
ies,  and  the  Diplomstic  Corrsspondsncs  of  the  work.  The  book  aleo  contains  s  fine  portrait  of 
Mr.  Webster,  and  an  eaoellent  map  of  the  vnrioim  boondnry  linss  bsCwsan  the  United  Sutee  and 
the  British  provinces.— Steaiord. 


Clay's  (Gassins  M.)  Writiags ; 


Including  Speeches  and  Addresses.    Edited,  with  a  Preihce  and  Memoir,  bf 
HosACi  Grkblit,  Esq.    With  Portrait    8to,  Muslin,  91  50. 

This  benutifal  edition  of  the  good  eajrings  of  a  man  battling  for  the  principles  of  nniversal  !)«•• 
dom.  We  venture  to  sa^  that  no  one  can  read  this  oompilition  wtthont  fooling  a  dseper  and 
livelier  eense  of  the  lovehnees  of  freedom,  and  a  more  profound  hatred  of  oporemion.  Ths  Pref- 
aos  snd  Msnrair  from  the  pen  of  H.  Orselej  are  alone  vreith  the  pries  of  tne  work.— CIsMlmtf 
JNinecrsr. 

Hie  works  are  the  fsnvme  predaci  of  the  afiCntioBS  of  the  tisMS,  and  will  hnva  their  sffset  in 
the  fornmtioB  of  pnbUe  opinion.— iV«i»  Tcrk  Rwmmg  Pssl. 

Abbott's  Summer  in  Scotland. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations.    12mo,  Muslin,  81  00. 

Truthful  in  its  descriptions,  beantifnl  in  its  style,  and  uneiceptionable  in  its  moral  tooe.— £sii* 

m  Atkemanm. 

We  have  been  stransely  interested  in  rending  the  anthor's  neoovnt  of  his  voyage,  and  especial- 
Iv  the  incident  of  a  **  Funeral  at  Sea,**  whioh  is  detailed  vrith  a  minntenem  and  graphic  skill  ssU 
dom  exoelled.  We  comnmnd  Mr.  Abbelt'e  very  agreeable  volnme  to  the  peruml  of  our  friends 
gensrally,  its  ons  of  more  than  ordiaarr  attraction  and  intersst,  sspscially  to  those  who  have  any 
aflmities  in  legend-lovbiig  Scotland^— HesM  /enma/. 


8  VahuiU  Sfudtrd  Work*  PuUitJui  iy  Barftr  4  BnOen. 

Abbott's  Histoiy  of  May'  QneoH  of  S«ot8. 

With  ao  lUaminated  Title-page  and  Numerous  EngraTinfs.    12mo,  Miulin, 
BO  cents. 

There  are  portioni  of  it  wKioh,  not  only  for  the  faoti  related,  but  for  tb«  manner  in  vki^  tlicj 
nre  related,  can  hardly  fail  to  penetrate  the  inmoet  aoul  of  the  nuMt  inilifipront  reader.— £rfveM. 

Abbott's  Historjr  of  King  Charles  I.  of  England. 

With  an  Illuminated  Title-page  and  Numerous  Illustrations.    ISmo,  MudiD, 
60  cents. 

We  are  ranch  pleased  with  theee  hiftorioal  worke  by  Mr.  Abbott.  They  are  attractivelj  «rit> 
ten  and  published,  and  will  tempt  many  youthfal  mind*  to  their  cbeerfal  pemaal.  Tbey  are  well 
prepared  books,  and  should  be  soag'ht  altar.— iVc»  York  Obttrver, 

Abbott's  History  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

With  an  Illuminated  Title-page  and  Numerous  Illustrations.     12mo,  Mualio, 
60  cents. 

We  have  read  its  pages  with  the  most  intense  interest ;  it  oombinet  the  steriaaf  worth  of  Us- 
toricai  truth  with  the  enchantment  of  romance. — Ecsttnt  7\ai««. 

Abbott's  History  of  Hannibal. 

With  an  Illuminated  Title-page  and  Numerous  Illustrations.    ISmo,  Muslin, 
60  cents. 

A  (MwoUful  series  of  historical  narratives,  demgned  by  th«  antbor  for  popalar  reading.  11m 
works  are  well  adapted  for  this  object,  as  leading  events  in  history  are  detailed  in  eoDfonstiT 
witii  idoaa  uud  conceptions  of  oar  time. — BaUimore  American. 

Abbott's  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England. 

With  an  Illuminated  Title-page  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  12mo,  Mosiin. 
60  oents. 

Mr.  Abbott's  series  of  popular  biographies  are  among  the  most  attractively  pnfaJished  book,  of 
tha  day,  from  the  taata  and  elegance  of  type,  paper,  form  of  printing,  and  the  ss)eeti«m  of  tbe 
engravings.— Ltfcrary  World. 

Abbott's  History  of  King  Charles  11.  of  England. 

With  an  Illuminated  Title-page  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  12mo,  Mosiin, 
60  cents. 

Abbott's  History  of  Jnlins  Caesar. 

With  an  Illuminated  Title-page  and  Numerous  lUnstrations.  I2mo,  Muslio, 
60  cents. 

Abbott's  History  of  Maria  Antoinette  of  France. 

With  an  Illuminated  Title-page  aod  Numerous  Illustrations.  Itoa  Muslio, 
60  cents. 

Abbott's  History  of  King  Richard  III.  of  England. 

With  an  Illuminated  Title-page  and  Numerous  Illustrations.    13roo,  Muslio, 

•H)  »!Pllt8. 

Abbott's  History  of  Alfred  the  Great* 

With  an  Illuminated  Title-page  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  12mo,  Moslia, 
60  cents. 

Abbott's  Kings  and  Queens; 

Or,  Life  in  the  Palace :  consisting  of  Historical  Sketches  of  Josepbioe  aod 
Maria  I^uisa,  Louis  Philippe,  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  Nicholas,  Isabella  11, 
Leopold,  and  Victoria.    With  Numerous  Bngravings.    13mo,  Muslin,  II  00. 

Simple  in  style,  clear  in  narrativa,  and  admirably  adapted  to  excite  the  interset  of  tbe  t^^' 
No  writer  of  the  d»  has  a  hsppier  faculty  at  making  booka  of  this  kind  acesplaMs  sad  ■serai 
than  Mr.  Abbott.—iveio  York  Cowur, 

This  series  of  historical  works  by  Mr.  Abbott,  intended  to  embraoe  the  biogrsphics  ef  tbe  fiwt 
personages  of  sU  times,  is  well  conceived  and  waU  execatad.  The  iUostiatioas  sre  nsMi*"* 
and  appropriate.—  U»io». 


